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FOREWORD 


“ Histories,” says Bacon, “ make men wise.” To read 
with understanding the record of men’s strivings in the past for 
good and for evil, of the ambitions of individuals and the 
struggles of masses in their play and counter-play, is oft en 
saddening, but always helpful for the knowledge of the present. 
Most of the worst errors of society might be avoided if its 
leaders had knowledge of its past and power to use it. Even 
the driest bones of historical fact are precious: they reveal 
conditions and forces in the past which have still a significance 
for the present, for man changes little, and ‘ ‘ bleibt stets von 
gleichem Schlag,” even the most sweeping revolutions being 
unable to destroy the bonds which unite him to former 
generations. 

Indian culture has produced singularly few works of 
genuine historiography; but it has preserved abundant materials 
for the historian in the form of inscriptions, literary data, and 
documents of various kinds. By judicious use of these, it is 
possible to construct a record of the political and social experi¬ 
ences of many centuries. The story is indeed very incomplete : 
great gaps yawn in many parts of it, and even where the facts 
are visible, the causes which brought them about are often 
obscure. But the main lines of Indian history are now certain, 
thanks to the patient and skilful labours of generations of 
scholars, and, in the present work. Dr. Ray has rendered a 
service of immense value by supplying a complete critical 
survey of them as they run through the North from the 
latter end of the classical period down to the beginnings of the 
modern era. He has not only collected all the relevant materials 
and arranged them in lucid connexion, but he has likewise 
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examined them in the spirit of judicious and constructive 
historiography, emending where possible their errors, discounting 
their exaggerations, and endeavouring to interpret obscurities 
by the light of sober sense. No such comprehensive work in 
the domain of Indian history has yet appeared, and Dr, Eay 
deserves credit as much for the boldness of his design as for the 
skill and industry with which he has executed it. 
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PREFACE 


In Uie present work an attempt has been made to give an 
account of the dynasties that ruled in Northern India during the 
period of transition intervening between the decline of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire and the Muslim conquest. The history 
of Northern India between c. 916 and 1196 A.D. only very 
roughly covers the period of this transition. In my account of 
the dynasties I had often to go beyond these limits for the reason 
that the history of some of the dynasties began before 916 A.D,, 
and in other cases some of them were not conquered, by the 
Muslims till considerably after 1196 A.D. As the work was 
really intended to bridge the gulf between the Hindu and the 
early Muslim (better called Turkish and Afghan) periods, I have, 
acting on the advice of Dr. Barnett, taken the liberty of over¬ 
stepping the limits whenever necessary. 

The idea of the present work suggested itself to me as early 
as 1920-21 when I was faced with the task of delivering lectures 
on the Hindu period of Indian History to the Post-Graduate 
students of the University of Calcutta. The first two volumes 
of the work were however actually planned and completed during 
my stay in Europe during the years 1927-29. These two 
volumes mainly contain the political history of the ‘ Dynasties.’ 
The third volume which is in course of preparation will deal 
with the following topics : (i) Minor Dynasties, (ii) Administra¬ 
tive History, {in) Economic History, (iv) Social and Religious 
History, (v) Literary History, (vi) Monuments and Coins, {vii)] 
Origin of the Rajputs, and {viii) The Causes of the Decline and 
Downfall of the Hindu Dynasties in Northern India. 

Within the limited time at my disposal, I have spared no 
pains to make the Index and the Synchronistic Table as full and 




accurate as possible. In some cases I have tried to indicate in 
the Index alternative forms of the spelling of names, so that the 
reader may find the name from whatever angle of transliteration 
he approaches the book. I have thus sometimes given the 
same name twice under different forms. As a general rule 
modern place names are spelt as they appear in the Imperial 
Gazetteer of India (Mas), Vol. XXVI. One important excep¬ 
tion is * Bihar ’ for Behar. As to ancient Banskritic names, I 
have followed the system adopted by Profs. Macdonell and Keith 
in the Vedic Index. Any want of uniformity in the spelling of 
Arabic and Persian names will, I hope, be rectified to some 
extent by the Index. 

The importance of Maps in the study of History is recog¬ 
nised in all countries. In the case of Ancient and Mediaeval 
Indian History, however, the task of preparing maps is rendered 
extremely difficult by the lack of detailed information concerning 
the exact areas indicated by the various geographical and topo¬ 
graphical names in Indian records. Moreover, there is evidence 
to show that in some cases the same geographical term indicated 
different regions not only in different periods but also within the 
same period. I have, therefore, taken some risk in preparing 
the ten maps which are included in the first volume. Moreover, 
to save time and cost I have prepared the maps by my own hand 
and therefore they may not be found to be so accurate as mecha¬ 
nical reproductions of Survey of India maps. But within these 
limitations I have spared no labour to make the maps useful to 
the reader. In this task I have received considerable assistance * 
from Dr. H. C. Eaychaudhuri. The printing of Ancient and 
Mediaeval names in red will, I hope, increase the value of the 
maps. 

At various stages of my work I have received occasional 
suggestions and help from the late Sir T. W. Arnold, Sir E. 
Denison Ross, Sir Wolseley Haig, Prof. H. H. Dodwell, Mr. 

H. A. R. G-ibb, Dr. Margaret Smith (all of the School of 
Oriental Studies^ London)^ , Prof. F. W- Thomas (Oxford 
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University), Mr. C. A. Storey (Librarian, India Office), Mr. John 
Allan (British Museum), Mr. J. Van Manen (Asiatic Society of 
Bengal), Prof. R. 0. Majumdar (Dacca University), Dr. M. W. 
Mirza (Lucknow University), Dr. H. C. Raychaudhuri and 
Prof. M. Z. Siddiqi (of the University of Calcutta). I take 
this opportunity to express my gratefulness for their kind assis¬ 
tance. To Mr. J. C. Chakravorti, the Offg. Registrar and Mr. 
A. C. Ghatak I am thankful for the help rendered to me in the 
printing and publication of this volume. Acknowledgment is 
also due to Mr. Benoy Krishna Ray for assistance in preparing 
the Index. To Messrs. H. C. Chakladar and J. N. Bannerji 
I am indebted for the permission to use an excellent snapshot of 
the porch of the temple of Muktesvara at Bhuvaneswar, which’ 
is reproduced on the cover. To Messrs. Aga Kazim Shirazi and 
S. N. Mitra I am indebted for occasional help in proof reading. 
I must also express my appreciation of the courtesy and consi¬ 
deration shown to me by the officers in charge of the various 
European libraries, specially those attached to the School of 
Oriental Studies (London), the British Museum and the Biblio- 
th^que Nationale, Paris. But above all, I am indebted to Dr. 
L. D. Barnett, who with unfailing kindness and great patience 
has gone through every chapter of the first two volumes of the 
present work and suggested corrections and alterations most of 
which I have incorporated in the body of my thesis. It was 
also due to his intercession that the High Commissioner of India 
made a grant of £30 towards the expenses of the publication of 
this work. Dr. Barnett has further increased my debt of grati¬ 
tude to him by adding a kind Foreword to this work. 

It was the late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee who first offered me 
facilities for research in Indian History. The irreparable loss 
which the University of Calcutta has suffered by his untimely 
death is too well-known to require any mention here. But 1 
take this opportunity to dedicate this volume of my work to -his 
memory as a token of ihG gratitude and admiration I shall ever 
cherish for him. 




preface! 


In conclusion I must add that I am fully conscious of the 
many lapses and omissions in this volume inspite of my best 
efforts to make it useful to the reader. I can only hope ; 


Department op History, 
University of Oalodtta. 
SHh December, 1930, 


Hbmohandra Ray. 
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Nowhere is the comparison) of history with a stream that 
rises in tlie dark and mysterious heights of the past and flows 
into eternity more apt than in the case of Indian history. Very 
few countries in the world " can boast of an ancient civilization, 
so continuous and unbroken as in India.” But while this is 
true, it is also unfortunately a fact that its source and earlier 
courses are shrouded in a mystery which is darker than in the 
case of most countries. We do not even know who were the most 
ancient peoples in India. The theory that the Dravidians were 
the autochthons of India is gradually being given up in favour 
of the Pre-Dravidians. The Mundas of North-Eastern India 
are supposed to be typical representatives of this physical type, 
which is preserved on small isolated areas in India and Burma. 
Their language, Avhich is closely allied to the Austric group of 
speech, is found scattered over a wide area, extending from the 
South Pacific and the Indian Ocean to the Punjab. So far there 
is no inherent improbability in the supposition that a branch of 
this great race of the human family .inhabited India at least 
before the Dravidians. As to these latter nobody can definitely 
say whence they originally came or Avhat their features originally 
were. The difficulty of an attempt to generalise a physical type 
from the appearance of the modern speakers of the Dravidian 
languages, is exemplified in the case of the Brahuis in 
Baluchistan, who are totally different in appearance from their 
supposed cousins in the south of India. If the Brahui type was 
altered by the admixture of Iranian blood, what guarantee is 
there that the Dravidian tribes who filtered into the Indian 
peninsula were not also fundamentally altered by contact with 
the Pre-Dravidians ? The presence of Dravidian speech in 
Baluchistan, near one of the gates of India, in the north-west, 
and “ the undoubted similarity of the Sumerian and Dravidian 
ethnic types,” have given Wse to rival theories. While Kapson 
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contends that they came into India through Baluchistan, Hall 
thought that they went to Western Asia from India. The 
recent excavations at Harappa (Montgomery district, Punjab) 
and Moheu-jo Daro (Larkana district, Sind) may have impor¬ 
tant bearings on the question. Scholars have found a simila¬ 
rity between this Indian civilization and the Sumerian culture 
of the 4th millennium B.C. In the present state of our know¬ 
ledge, it would be perhaps risky to base any conclusions on the 
data revealed by the explorers’ spade; but it is significant that 
so far no arms or weapons of any kind have been discovered at 
Harappa and Mohen-jo Daro. To all appearance therefore they 
were colonies of a people devoted mainly to the arts of peace. 
If this is conceded, it rather goes against their identification 
with the Ddsas against whose citadels and weapons the Aryans 
so often invoked the aid of Indra. The identification of the 
Ddsas with the Dravidians, again, though frequently assumed, 
is difficult to prove. Beyond the fact that they had flat noses 
(anas=no8eless ?) and are described as ‘of hostile speech ’ 
(mrdhra-vdc), of black skin {tvacam hr^adm,] krma) and 
possibly as phallus-worshippers (H^m-devdh), we know very 
little about the physical appearance of these enemies of the 
Aryans. It may be pointed out that some of the epithets men¬ 
tioned above may still be applied without distinction to many of 
the tribes who now speak Dravidian or the Austric languages. 
It is not unlikely therefore that the word Ddsa was a term 
which was used in general to denote the nou-5.ryan tribes who 
opposed the Vedic Indians. In that case, the term may not have 
had in the Vedic period any definite ethnic sense to designate 
a compact racial group. 

The problems confronting us in regard to tlie rise and 
growth of the power of the Vedic Aryans are not less obscure. 
After a discussion extending over a period of about a hundred 
years we are still in the region of conjecture as to their original 
habitat and the date of their first arrival in India. The discovery 
of the names of ^tgvedic gods in the Boghaz-k6i inscriptions 
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in Cappadocia, dated in about 1400 B.C., and of Aryan 
names in the inscriptions of Mesopotamia of about the same 
period, must have an important bearing on these questions. But 
though this may be accepted as “ specific evidence for the sup¬ 
position that by the fifteenth century B.C. tribes of Aryan stock 
held, or exercised influence over, a wide area, extending from 
northern Asia Minor over north-west Babylonia to Media,” the 
further assumption of Dr. Giles that ” even then, or soon after, 
the Aryans pushed their way still eastwards ” till they reached 
India is obviously open to some doubt. Jacobi and PaBgiter, for 
instance, have formed quite different conclusions on the same 
data. Without agreeing with all that these scholars have urged, 
we may point out that nothing conclusive can be urged against 
their view that the Boghaz-koi inscription may be an evidence of 
an overflow of races of Aryan stock from India. Not only is the 
date of the first arrival of the Aryans in India uncertain, but any¬ 
thing of the nature of the accepted chronology for the whole 
period down to about 600 B.C. is practically non-existent. It is 
true that the epic and pauranic literatures claim to give us the 
history of this period. Thorough analysis of this tradition by 
Pargiter and a number of Indian scholars has shown that these 
should not be hastily rejected as mere ‘ bardic tales.’ But the 
scheme of chronology proposed by them on the basis of this 
tradition ' has not yet been thoroughly discussed and tested 
so that it can be safely adopted in any survey of Indian 
history. For practical purposes the approximate dates of the 


1 {a) KrtaAge... 2090-1610 B.O. 

(b) Treta Age. . 1610-1310 B.O. 

(o) Dvapara Age ... 1310.960 B.C. 

(d) Sudasa and the battle of the 10 kings.. 1274 B.C, 

(e) Foundation of the Barhadratha$. . 1106 B.O. 

(/) The Bharata battle....... . 960 B.C 

({/) Beginning of the Pradyotas.....c. 619 B.C. 

(h) Accession of Mabapadma. . 402 B.C. 


See Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922. The chronology 
aobpted in Rayohaudhuri’s Political History of Ancient India, [Book I, and Pradhan^s 
Chronology of Ancient India is somewhat different. 
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Achaemeniani invasion of India (c.520-18 B.C.) and the date of 
Alexander’s irruption (c. 326-25 B.C.) are still the earliest land¬ 
marks known for certain in Indian history. By calculating 
backwards from these dates, and with the assistance of the 
information contained in the chronicles of the Brahmans, Jains, 
and Buddhists a rough chronological framework has been 
established from about 600 B.C. downwards. It seems that 
about this period Northern India and a portion of the Deccan 
were parcelled out into small independent principalities. A 
stereotyped list of sixteen such states is probably contained in 
the Anguttara Nikaya of the Buddhists. Before the death of 
Buddha, however, in the eighties of the fifth century B.C. a 
considerable change appears to have taken place in the political 
geography of Northern India. Some of the smaller states seem 
to have been absorbed in four principalities of considerable 
size, viz., Avanti, Vatsa, Kosala and Magadha. About the last 
quarter of the 4th century B.C., the last of these had swallowed 
up the other three. When Alexander crossed the Ravi in 326 
B.C., he was opposed on the Beas by an Indian prince who was 
most probably a king of the Nanda dynasty of Magadha. 
Under the Mauryas the Magadhan empire grew until it embrac¬ 
ed the whole of India excepting the extreme south, where a few 
Tamil states were suffered to exist by the peaceful policy of 
Asoka. This practical unification of India under the hegemony 
of Magadha is an event of great importance ini the history of 
India before the advent of the British. It was twice nearly 
achieved under some of the Tughluqs and the Mughuls. But 
during the Hindu period India was never again united under one 
sceptre. Historians have, of course, tried to add unity to pre- 
Muslim history by clustering the political events round this or 
that dynasty of Northern India which grew powerful from time 
to time ; but it must be pointed out that none of these ruled even 
over the whole of Northern India, not to speak of the peninsular 
portion, where often equally powerful if not stronger dynasties 
ruled contemporaneously, with them. The Magadhan empire did 
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not long survive the death of As'oka. The pressure of successive 
hordes of Yavana, ^aka-Pahlava, and Yueh-chi invaders from 
the north-western gates and the rise of the Satavahanas in the 
Deccan gradually reduced the successors of the Mauryas to little 
more than Magadhan princes. The establishment of the Kusana 
empire in the North-west removed the centre of political interest, 
at least in Northern India, from Pataliputra to Peshawar. In 
the time of Kaniska the Kusana dominions stretched across the 
Punjab to the Ganges valley as far east as Sarnath, and may 
have even included Magadha. By the beginning of the 3rd 
century, the Kusanas were reduced to the position of local rulers 
in the Punjab, while the rest of Northern India was probably 
parcelled out amongst the Satraps of Ujjayini, the Nagas, the 
Licchavis, and other minor powers, and in the Deccan the 
position of the Satavahanas appears to liave been taken up by 
the Vakatakas. Further south, in the Guntur, Bellary 
and the Northern Tamil districts, we find the first beginnings 
of the rise of the Pallava power. The end of the 3rd century 
brings us to a revival of the power of Magadha under the Giiptas. 
By the end of the 4th century the Magadhan empire under 
Candragupta II embraced a large portion of Northern India. 
But Sind, portions of Rajputana and the Punjab, Kashmir, 
portions of Nepal, Assam, and large areas of Bengal and 
Orissa remained permanently outside the orbit of the Gupta 
some of them may have acknowledged a nominal 
!lllgTanc7tolhe'bTb^^ emperor. The Southern contemporaries 
of the Guptas during tills period were in the Deccan, the 
Vakatakas and further south tilS Pallavas and Kadambas. 

The failure of the Guptas to capture ad'l guard the north¬ 
western gates of India soon resulted in the airival of another 
horde of barbarian invaders, the Htinas, about the middle of 
the 5th century A.D. The shock of the Hu^a invasions must 
have shaken the foundations of the imperial power of the 
Guptas, although, as is indicated by the Damodarpur plates 
(443-543 A.D.), they apparently retained a substantial section 
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of their dominions till about the first half of the 6th century 
A.D. But the Gupta power was fast declining by that time, 
and new rivals had arisen who threatened its foundations. The 
period that followed saw a scramble for power amongst the 
Puspabhutis of Sthanvisvara, the Maukharis of Kanyakubja, 
the Gauijas of Karnasuvarna, the Bhagadattas of Pragjyotisa, 
and the later Guptas. The struggle ended about the beginning 
of the 7th century A.D. in the establishment of the hegemony 
of the Puspabhutis over a large portion of Northern India, with 
their capital at Kanauj. In the Deccan the Calukyas of Vatapi 
had supplanted the Vakatakas, while further south the Pallavas 
of KancI were fast growing into a great power. There was 
little love lost between these three kingdoms, and bitter wars 
soon ensued between them. The Calukyas had to maintain a 
twofold struggle on the Narbada and the Kistna-Tungabhadra 
frontiers against their northern and southern enemies. 

The death of Harsa, soon after 646 A.D., has been regarded 
by historians as an epoch in the history of India. According to 
V. A. Smith, India after this date lapsed back into its normal 
condition, “ a medley of petty states with ever varying boun¬ 
daries and engaged in unceasing internecine war,” till it fell a 
prey to Islamic invaders. During the period that followed 
everything declined, and polity, literature, and religion sank 
into mediocrity. Accordingly that excellent historian consider¬ 
ed the year 647 A.D. as the beginning of the mediaeval pev’’;^Q 
Indian history. In this conclusion, he has of been followed 
by a number of writers both European Indian. But even 
a superficial examination of the facts shows the utter hollowness 
of the proposition, year 647 A.D. marked no epoch in the 

history of the' Deccan and the far south, whiclf'.'’ ! ued to 
flourish as before under separate dynasties. In the‘Deccan the 
Calukyas (c. 550-753 A.D.) were followed about the middle of the 
8th century by the Ra?trakutas (c. 753-973 A.D.) and the latter in 
the middle of the 10th century by the Calukyas of Kalyana 
(c. 973-1190 A.D.). In the south the'Pallavas (c. 550-880 A.D.) 
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continued to reign till about the last quarter of the 8th century, 
when they were supplanted by the Cojas (c. 880-1300 A.D.) as 
the supreme power south of the Tungabhadra. Even Northern 
India was not wholly included in Harsa’s dominions. Smith 
himself admits that Kashmir, Punjab, Sind, Rajputana and 
Kamarupa were outside his empire. The evidence on which 
Valabhi, Nepal, and Bengal are reckoned as part of his domi¬ 
nions is extremely uncertain and vague. An Indian scholar 
has recently tried to show after a critical study of the epigra- 
phic and literary evidence that Harsa’s territory only “ compris¬ 
ed the districts roughly corresponding to the present United 
Provinces of AgTa and Oudh, with a portion of Eastern Punjab 
and Western Bihar,' “According to this view Harsa’s dominions 
were bounded by the Himalayas, the Western Punjab, Rajputana, 
Central India, and Bengal.’’ Though this may perhaps be re¬ 
garded as a rather extreme statement of the position, yet I 
think the time has come when we should try to avoid basing 
our conclusions on vague statements of partisans and prasasti- 
kards. That Harsa was the most considerable prince of Nor¬ 
thern India is proved by the epithet Sakala-Uttara-pathe^vara, 
applied to him by his enemies the Calukyas; ® but we must 
learn to differentiate between the most powerful king of Northern 
India and the emperor of Northen India. In view of this posi¬ 
tion, it is absurd to say that no emperor arose in Northern 
India whose dominions could rival those of Haraa. There is un¬ 
questioned evidence, as we shall see later on, that some of the 
Pratihara emperors ruled over an empire more extensive than that 
of the Pu^pabhuti king. Again, the assertion that there was a 
general decline in everything from about 647 A.D. is, to say the 
least.• • ■^ely exaggerated. It is true that no Kalidasa was 
born agai-, but to regard poets and dramatists like Bahava- 
bhuti, Visiakhadatta and Raja^ekhara as representatives of a 


1 Dr. B. C. Majumdar, JBORS, 1923. 
* El, V-ol. V, p. 202, line 9, 
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decadent literature is, I fear, somewhat inaccurate. In religion, 
if Buddhism disappeared, the period saw the birth of teachers 
like SaDkara and Eamanuja. In the field of Mathematics and 
Astronomy it produced the famous Bhaskaracarya, whose work 
“enjoyed more authority in India than any other astronomical 
work except the SiiryaSiddhanta.” In the domain of architec¬ 
ture Smith himself admits that ‘ ‘ it was practised on a magni¬ 
ficent scale ’’ during the period that followed the death of Harsa. 
Under these circumstances to regard Harsa’s death as an epoch 
marking the end of all unity in India and ushering in the medi¬ 
aeval period is to show a false perspective of the main currents 
of affairs. If Indian history lost her unity she lost it with the 
• death of Asoka in the 3rd century B.C. If we have to find for 
practical purposes another date which will serve as a landmark 
in the history of Northern India, then 916 A.D., and not 647, 
is more appropriate, as we shall presently see. 

But though the year 647 A.D. cannot be regarded as an 
epoch marking the transition of the ancient into the mediaeval 
period, it is certainly a date of considerable importance in the 
history of Northern India. There is some reason to believe that 
after the death of Harsa the power of Tibet extended across 
Nepal to the Ganges valley. There was also probably a revival 
of the power of the Guptas under Adityasena. But the most 
important event that followed was the struggle for the mastery 
of Kanauj. That city appears to have acquired an imperial repu¬ 
tation under the sway of the Maukharis and the Pu?pabhutis. - 
For about a hundred years Kanyakubja and the Ganges-Jumna 
Doab remained a bone of contention amongst the rulers of India. 

The struggle was opened by the Karkota Lalitaditya of Kashmir, 
who about 736 A D. conquered the principality of Kanyakubja, 
which at that time extended “ from ti ’’bank of the Yamuna to 
that of the Kalika ’’ (probably the Kali Nadi, which runs parallel 
to the Ganges and falls into it below Kanauj). Then came the 
Palas of Bengal and Bihar, who some time after 783 A.D., under 
Dharmapala, conquered the city of Kanauj and extended their 
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J)ower as far as the eastern districts of the Punjab. Then came 
the attacks of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Western India and the 
Rastrakuhis of the Deccan, The tripartite struggle between 
PMas, Ra^trakQtas and Pratiharas at last resulted in the winning 
of the Mahodayairl by the last-named. It is not exactly known 
when they first captured Kanauj; but they must have done it 
some time before 836 A.D., the date of the Barah inscription of 
Bhoja I, which was issued from Mahodaya itself. The capture 
of this city gradually led to the foundation of a Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire which rivalled that of the Guptas, and was more exten¬ 
sive than that of the Puspabhutis. Even if we omit the some¬ 
what doubtful passage in the Rajataranginl which refers to the 
dominion in the Punjab of an Adhiraja Bhoja, the power of the t--' 
Bhoja I in the Punjab is unquestionably demonstrated by the dis¬ 
covery of his Pehowa inscriptions in the district of Karnal. The 
Una grants of Balavarman and Avanivarman show that the 
Saura^tra-Moru^ala (Kathiawar) was within the dominions of 
Mahendrapala I. As the Khajuraho inscription of the Candellas, 
dated in V. S. 1101 (A.D. 954) still acknowledges the sove¬ 
reignty of Vinayakapala, it is reasonable to conclude that the Can¬ 
dellas were also feudatories of the Pratiharas from an earlier period. 
The Dighwa Dubauli plates of Mahendrapala I, show' that Sra- 
vasti-Fisai/fl in the U. P. was in his dominions. The writings of 
the Arab geographers seem to indicate that the Gurjara empire 
touched the borders of Sind in the extreme west, while the Ram- 
gaya, Guneria and Itkhori inscriptions in the East show Pratihara 
power in Bihar. The recent discovery of a pillar-inscription of 
Mahendrapala I at Paharpur, in North Bengal probably shows the 
extreme eastern extension of^ the Gurjara-Pratiharas’ kingdom. 

In the face of all this epigraphic evidence which shows that the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empir'' .unbraced the whole of Northern India ^ 
excepti ng Sip^d, western portions of the Punjab, Kashmir, Nepal, 
Assam and.' j:toi 'ii,ons of Bengal, C. P., and Orissa, it is absurd 

** Cis-Sutlej districts 
the greater part of the United Provinces of 
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Agra and Oudh and the Gwalior territory.” ' Unlike the 
limits of the empire of Harsa, which has been defined for us by 
vague expression of his friends and enemies, the bounds of the 
Pratiharas’ empire are determined by unquestioned archaeological 
evidence. It is of course unfortunate that no Bapa or Yuan 
Chwang has left for us a detailed account of the life and adminis¬ 
tration of Bhoja and Mahendrapala I; but that is ik) reason why 
we should relegate their history to the mediaeval period, which, 
according toV. A. Smith and his followers, specifically deals with 
the history of the * petty states ’ whose internecine wars preceded 
the Muslim conquest of India. The period of disruption that 
intervened between the fall of the Puspabhutis and the rise of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas cannot in any sense be regarded as a 
curious phenomenon marking an epoch in Indian history. A 
period of struggle has always intervened between the fall of one 
and the rise of another powerful dynasty in India until the 
establishment of British rule. But if for practical purposes we 
must draw a line between the so-called ancient and mediaeval 
periods, it is more convenient to draw it somewhere about 916 
A.D. when the Pratihara empire in Northern India at last began 
to break up into numerous petty states. As usual, “a political 
re-adjustment would probably have taken place, sooner or later, 
if the Indian states were left to themselves.” But unfortunately 
the Turks appeared at this crisis on the north-western frontier 
carrying the Muslim flag. The Pratihara empire had played no 
insignificant part in preventing the Arabs from gaining the'same 
success in India as in other lands. But the Turks were more 
fortunate, and before the breach could be repaired by the same 
natural process which had hitherto always operated in India, 
they charged through the gap and carried everything before 
them. The incidents during the period of about three hundred 
years (c. 916 to 1200 A.D.) may be taken to be only a prelude 
to the final act of the drama, which saw the standards of Islam 

1 Ishwari Praaad, History of MecHceval 1925, Allahabad, pp. 2*3.1., 
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on most of the important citadels of Northern India. Considered 
from this point of view, the year 916 A.D. may for practical 
purposes be accepted as the line of demarcation between the two 
periods in the history of Northern India. These may be called 
the ancient and the mediaeval periods; but it would perhaps be 
more reasonable to call them simply the Hindu period and the 
period of the Turks and Afghans. 

I have already pointed out the danger of calling Harsa the 
emperor of Northern India on the strength of mere catch-phrases. 
A large portion of Northern India remained outside his domi¬ 
nions; and in this region the year 647 A.D. was only in a very 
limited sense, if at all, an event of any importance. Similarly 
a large part of it, though probably less in extent than in the 
time of Harsa, lay outside the orbit of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire; and here again the year 916 A.D., which saw the begin¬ 
ning of the break-up of the Pratihara empire did not bring such 
vital changes as to mark an epoch in its history. To some at 
least the year 916 A.D., does not appear to have had the slightest 
significance. The time has come when we should realise more 
clearly the vastness of India and recognise the limitations of 
such expressions as ‘ emperor of India ’ or even ‘ emperor of 
Northern India ’ which are so frequently used in text-books on 
Indian history. In the strictest sense of the word there was 
sperhaps no Hindu ruler who could be called the emperor of the 
whde of Northern India after the fall of the Mauryas. But for 
practical purposes, as I have said, the arrival of the Turk on the 
Indian frontier in the 10th century may w’ell serve as a land- 
mark in Indian history. 

A minute study of the dynasties that ruled in Northern 
India from the 10th century till the completion of the Turkish 
conquest is important for more than one reason. 

Firstly, the period forms a very important chapter in the 
growth, rise, and decay of the Rajput states. Most of the 
Hindu States in Northern India during this period were ruled 
by tribes who claimed Rajput descent, Since the day when Tod 
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wrote his celebrated Annals, no attempt has yet been made to 
study systematically the various sources of information and give 
a connected account of these tribes based on sound archaeologi¬ 
cal evidence.* Tod’s work is in many ways a masterpiece; but 
it is hopelessly out-of-date. The scanty accounts of these tribes 
given in various publications since the time of Tod are mainly 
based on Muhammadan chronicles. These works have many 
excellent characteristics, but they were written by enemies of 
the Rajputs, whose difference in religion would further tend to 
make them more tainted and onesided. Again, these chroniclers 
often wrote as historians of the Delhi empire, and as such 
omitted many interesting details of the history of these Rajput 
tribes which appeared to them to be rather trivial and unimport¬ 
ant It has, therefore, become necessary to check and supple¬ 
ment their accounts, wherever possible, with the evidence of 
archajology and more reliable Hindu chronicles, some of which 
have recently been discovered. 

Secondly, a critical study of this period is important for 
the history of the Hindus in general. For it will probably 
reveal some of the forces which vitally influenced Hindu society, 
religion and polity, the marks of which can be traced even to 
this day. But a critical study of the period is perhaps more 
important for the history of the Turks and Afghans in India. 
When they conquered Northern India, they could not at once 
change the whole system of administration of the country. 
Local government, revenue administration and many other fea¬ 
tures of Hindu polity must have continued unchanged under 
their regime. A careful analysis of this data from the inscrip¬ 
tions and other records of the Hindu states cannot therefore fail 
to be of supreme value if we would rightly understand the begin¬ 
nings of Muslim rule in India. It will help us to judge how 
far, if at all, the Turkish and Afghan rulers borrowed their 
methods of administration from their Hindu predecessors. 

1 SiDce this was written, I have seen some fascicules of Rai Bahadur G. E, Ojha a 
History of the Rajputs^ written in Hindi, 
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CHAPTER I 

Dynastic History of Sind 

The area indicated by the word Sind has varied from age 
to age. The Hindu geographers probably included the lower 
Indus valley in the term Sindhu-Sauvira} When Yuan 
Chwang visited Sind, the whole region from Shikarpur down to 
the sea was politically subject to Sind, but of this area Sin-tu 
(Sind) appears to have formed only a small portion.® To the 
Arab writers however as-tsind meant a much bigger area. Thus 
Baladhuri (||h century A.D.) describes al-Kikan (modern Kelat» 
in Baluchistan) as ‘ part of the land of as-Sind where it borders 
on Khurasan."* Mukaddasi (10th century A.D.) praises ‘al- 
Lahum,’ a city in Bamiyan as ‘ the trade port of Khuras8n and 
the treasure house of Sind.’® This passage probably refers to the 
proximity of the frontiers of Bamiyan, Khur8san, and Sind. 
Multan, which was outside Sind in the time of Yuan Chwang, 
was also included in as-Sind by the Arab historians. The 
boundaries of Sind in the east cannot be precisely indicated. 

‘ AOl, pp. 286 £f. and 690; CW, map facing p. 1; El, Vol. VIII, p. 44 (ijn* n „« 
inacription). ” 

‘ YC, Vol. II, pp. 262 ff. 

’ LEG, p. 832; NA, p. 666; Elliot, pp. 381-98, 

* KFB, Vol. II, p. 210. 

''"'^p.418, 
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It was probably limited on this side by the Thar or the 
Indian Desert; on the south it was bounded by the sea, while 
on the south-west it included a considerable portion of 
Baluchistan and the Mukran coast. Baladhuri,^ describes the 
: route of Muhammad ibn Qasim from Shiraz (the capital of Ears) 

^ ma *Mukran to the cities of Qannazbur (Fannazbur; mod. 
Panj-gur’®), Arma’il (Armabll), Qanll (Qanball) and Daibul, all 
of which apparently belonged to as-Sind. It is also possible 
that the province known as Mukran to the Arabs originally 
belonged to as-Sind. In the accounts of the earlier raids of the 
Arabs towards this portion of India, we find officers appointed 
‘ 6ver the frontier of al-Hind.’ It was only after a series of 
raids and conquests on this frontier that Mukran is mentioned as 
one of the conquests of Siiian ibn Salamah about the year 48 A.H.® 
It was after Ibn al-fliarl al-B5hilI had finally conquered the 
country ‘ after a fierce and successful campaign’ (circo61 A.H.) 
that Sa'id was for the first time appointed by flfajjaj over 
i Mukran (circa 79 A.H.).^ It is therefore very likely that this 
province was carved out of the territory which was politically and 
geographically known to them as as-Sind. Thus it appears that 
the Arabs understood by as-Sind, the whole of the lower Indus 
valley from Multan down to the sea, including nearly the whole 
of modern Baluchistan.® 

The history of this region from the 7th century, or even 
earlier, down to the 16th century, when it was finally incorporated 

• KFB. pp. 216 fl. 

' LEG, p. 329. 

> KFB, Vol. 11, pp. 210-12. 

* Ibid, pp. 213 and 216, See also NA, pp. 667 ff. 

® LECf p. 331, In. 1. According to Mas’udi, the king of Kanauj is one of the 
kings of Sind, and Kashmir forms part of Sind. See Elliot, I, pp. 22-23. He may have 
been misinformed. But it is possible that Mas*udi *8 remarks are based on the fact that 
during certain periods, the kings of Kanauj and Kashmir were rulers of portions of Greater 
Sind, which may have vaguely extended towards the north to the frontier of Kashmir. See 
fn. 8, p. It is also possible that like fltdu of Darius I and India of Herodotus Sind 
may have ’ '^ant the whole valley of the Sindhu and the adjacent region. For 
^ d by Ibn Hauqal, see Elliot, pp, 82-38. 
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m the empire of Akbar, is extremely obscure. The Hindus have 
little or no records for the reconstruction of the history of this 
period, while the Muslim historians are generally exceedingly 
careless about the infidel inhabitants of the land ; yet it is from 
these writers that we can get some faint idea of the. political 
events of this region. Yuan Chwang, who visited India in' the 
middle of the seventh century A.D., has left us some account of 
the country. He tells us that the reigning king ‘was of the! 

Sudra (Shmto-lo) caste,.....a sincere man and a believer iri 

Buddhism.’^ But he does not even mention the name of the 
reigmng sovereign. The only work which supplies us with some 
details of the princes of Sind from the 7th century down to its 
conquest by the Arabs in 713 A.D, is the late historical romance, 
variously known as the Ghach-nama, Ta’nkh-i Hind-wa Sind or 
Fath-nama, a Persian work composed in the time of and 
dedicated to Nasir ud-Dln Qabacha (613 A.H.=A*D. 1216),* 
From this work we come to know that the dynasty of the 
Brahman Chach, to which Dahir, the contemporary of Mu^iam- 
mad ibn Qasim belonged, was preceded by the ‘ Ral Dynasty.’ 

. Three princes of this line who immediately preceded Dahir are 
i mentioned, viz., Ral Diwaji, his son Rai Sihras, and his son 
I Ral Sahasl. This list is also found in Ta'nkh-i~Ma'$umV but 
the Tuhfat ul-Kiram (A.H. 1181) mentions two additional names 
after Ral Sahasl, viz., Rai Sihras II (son of Ral Sahasi), and 
his son Ral Sahasi II.* ^^Their capital city was ‘ar-Rur’® (mod 
Rohri), while their kingdom extended to Kashmir in the east, to 
Mukran on the west to the shores of the ocean on the south, ahfl 
to Kaikanan in the north. In the Tn^fat uhKiraml the 

boundaries are further extended in the east to Kanauj, in the 

> VC. Vol. II, p. 262; Elliot, 1 , pp. 410-11. 

Translated by Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, Karachi, 1900. Elliot, l. pp 131.211 

aubaequenthistories of Sind, like the TM (A.D. 1600) appears to have copied this account 
from the Chach^ndma, See Elliot, I, pp. 406; pp. 213 ff. 

’ Also known as Ta'rtkh-uSind, See Elliot, Is. 

‘ Translated by Lieut. Postands in JASB, Vpl XIV, 1845, Part I, pp. 78-79. 

• For a different form of tbe name see’KHjof, 1, p. 363 , 
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north to Kandahar, Sistan, the hills of Sulaiman and Kaikanan,' 
and in the south to the confines of the port of Surat.“ It also 

assigns a period of 137 years to the five rulers mentioned 
above.® According to all these accounts Eal Sahas! * was suc- 
4ceeded by his Brahman minister Chach, who married his 
I widow and established a separate dynasty. Chach, we are 
I told, ' was a vigorous ruler. The frontiers of his dominions 
also touched Kashmir, and included Mukran and Siwistan 
(Sijistan?); he defeated and killed a king named Mahrat 
(Maharatha?) (a relation of Sahas!) who is variously de¬ 
scribed as the chief of Jaipur, Jodhpur or Chitor in * about 


« MUioi, I. p. 189. 

* Surat has been taken by Elliot (Vol. I, p. 405) to be Saura^^ra, i,e., the 
Kathiawar peniosnla. But the text distinctly says “ port of Surat,” and as our text 
belongs to the early IStli century, the author probably had the port of Surat in his mind. 

Vol. XIV, 1845, Parti, pp, 78 and 80. In the original Kanauj is spelt 
(g It. has been asserted by some scholars that * Einnauj is not Kanauj ’ but only * a 
dependency of Multan.' Rai Harchandar, son of Jahtal Ral, the contemporary of Muljammad 
Qaaim is of course otherwise unknown to history (Elliot, I, p. 208). But as Multan was 
one of the pacts of as-Sind, in this period, and as it is asserted that the limits of the latter 
extended up to Kashmir and Kanauj, it is more likely that the chronicler was referring 
in a vague way to the boundaries of the empire of Kanauj, which spread over a large 
portion of Northern India in the 7th century A.D. At that period the western limits 
of this kingdom were not beyond the reach of possible raids from Multan, Possibly 
Muhammad raided some of these western provinces which once belonged to the farhous 
empire of Kananj. - 

The confusion of the scholars mentioned above must have been caused by the 
statement of Maa‘udi that the king of Kanauj was one of the kings of Sind. Mas'udi 
should not, however, be taken here to refer to the modern boundaries of Sind 
for in another place he includes Kashmir also in Sind, It should be noted that 
Mas'udi never says that the city of Kanauj was a dependency of Multan or that it 
is on the banks of one of the Punjab rivers. The city which is thus located by him was 

called Ba'urah Pratihara?) after the title of the kings of Kanauj. This city 

originally belonged to Kanauj, but was apparently conquered by the Amirs of Multan 
and formed a part of their principality. A careful analysis of Mas*5di leaves us in no 

doubt that by his Ba’urah of Kanauj (g* J^) he is referring to the Gurjara- 

Pratihara kings of that city. History does not know of a second Kanauj, near about 
Mnltan daring this period. See Elliot, I, 405; JVA, p. 566; 12/Hf, 4th Edition, p. 859, 
fn. 1; CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 7. 

,*i According to Tu^fat uUKirdm, it is S&hasi II, see above. 
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the first year of the Hijra ’ (A.D. 622)/ Chach ruled for 40 - 
years and was succeeded by his brother Chandar who ruled| 
for 8 years and was in his turn succeeded by D5hir, his nephew,} 
the son of Chach, who was defeated and killed by Muhammadj 
ibn Qasim in 93 A.H. (712 A.D.) after a reign of 33 years',! 
the whole dynasty having lasted 92 years/ It is, however, to 
be noticed that the total reign period of the rulers is only 
81. It is difficult to find out how far this account is historical, 
for the Chaeh-ndma, on which this account is mainly based, is ” 
more fanciful and romantic than historical in its treatment < 
of events. It is generally assumed that when Yuan Chwang i 
visited Sinid about the middle of the 7th century A.D., one of 
the princes of the Eal dynasty was still ruling at Alor.® Of 
course this goes against the chronological arrangements of 
TuJifdt uUKiram, according to which the Rai dynasty ruled 
from circa 485 to 622 A.D.^ But as it is supposed that Yuan 
Chwang could not have committed so palpable a mistake as 
to describe a Brahman as a ^iidra, the period of the rule of the 
Ral dynasty is extended till the middle of the 7th century A.D,® 

* ElUoty I, p. 140, fn. 1; JA8By Vol. XIV, 1845, Fart I, p. 81. It is quite likely 
that this prince was a Maurya king. According to Bajput tradition the Moris (Mauryas) 
held sway over this tract before the rise of the Guhilots. See AB, Vol. I, p. 265. For 
the dates of the early Guhilot princes see lA, 1910, pp. 188-89; Ely Vol. IV, p. 81. 
There are a number of inscriptions of the early 8th century A.D. where Guhllot princes 
are found as vassals of the Mauryas ; see ASh W, CircUy 1906, p. 60; Ely XII, pp. 11-12, 

In the Ohach^ndma (Mirza Kalichbeg’s Trans., p. 21) Mahrat is described as the 
brother of SAhasf. 

^ JA8By 1845, XIV, Part I, p. 96; Ellioty I, 412. 

* See V. Smith’s E3l (4th Edition), p. 369 j Vaidya’s Medissval Bindu India, Vol. 1, 
p. 19. 

* JA8B, 1845, Vol. XIV, Parti, pp. 80-81: “The period occupied by the rule 
of the five preceding Rajahs is 137 years, and then it descended to the Brahmins,” Chach’s 
victory over *Bana Mihrut,’ soon after his accession to the throne, is said to have ‘occurred 
about the first year of the Hijera.* (622 A.D.) Prof. Dowson places the accession 
of Ohach in A.H. 10. For his discussion of these dates see Elliot, I, pp. 406-07 and 412-14. 
Thus he places the accession of Diwaji in 495 A.D. taking 137 years as not an improbable 
period of duration of 5 reigns. Also Elliot, I, pp. 410*11. 

^ Yuan Chwang described Kupiara (Bhaskaravarman) of KSmarupa as a Brah- 
an. But his inscription describes him'’as the descendant of Naraka and Bhagadatta, 
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; It is however by no means certain that the Eais were ^udrasj 
for they claimed relation with prince Mahrat (Maharatha?) 

; who possibly belonged to the Mori or the Maurya tribe which 
claimed to belong to the Paramara branch of the Rajputs, The 
Morya or Maurya sub-clan of the Paramaras still exists.‘ 

The conquest of Sind by the Arabs in 712 A.D. was the 
final act of a drama which began as early as the Caliphate 
of ‘Umar in the year 15 A.H. (A.D. 636), with the Arab 
naval attack on Tanah (mod. Thana near Bombay) and Barwas 
(Broach).® The Arab fleet appeared in the gulf of ‘ad-Daibul ’ 

!. and from this time onward kept on raiding this frontier both 
1 by land and sea. But the task was notan easy one. For as 
/ a report to Caliph “ ‘Ufeman ” describes it: “ the water supply 
is scanty, the dates are inferior; a small army would be lost 
there, and a large army would starve.” ® But the conquering 
' energy of the Arabs recognised no barriers, and they continued 
to hammer at the frontier-gates in spite of these difficulties 
and the stubborn nature of the resistance. In the year 39 A.H. 
(659 A.D.) al-5arith raided this frontier but was killed after 
some initial success in‘al-Kikan’ in A.H. 42 (A.D. 662). In 

who do noli appear to have been Brahmans. See XII, pp. 71-72. It is, however, 
pointed oat by Dr. Baychaudhuri that the claim to Brahmanbood may hare been based upon 
descent from Narayana Deva (possibly to be identified veith Vi^iju, son of the Ka6yapa) 
{YC, II, p. 186). Nftrayana, it is well known, was the father of Naraka according to 
Purapic legends. 

^ See above, fn. 1 on p. 5; Censws Report^ Rajputana, 1911,1, 265 j AB, p. 265, fn. 3. 
See also Elliot, 1, pp. 410-11. 

* KFB, Part H, p. 209. 

^ Ibid,p. 210. The following verse quoted by Baladhur* gives an idea of these 
difficulties : 

' ! '* And thou art going to MukrSn 

How far the destination from the starting place! 

I have no use for Makrftn, 

Either to fight there or to trade. 

I was told about it; I did not go there ; 

And I always dislike to hear about it. 

Most people there are hungry 

And the rest of them are depraved. ’ P, 212, 
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the year 44 A.H. (A.D. 664) al-Muhallab is reported to have 
passed through al-Klkan and reached the towns of Bannah 
and al-Ahwar (Lahore) between Multan and Kabul* In the 
reign of Mu'awiyah 'Abdullah was killed in a raid on this 
frontier. In the reign of this very Caliph Sinan ibn^ 
Salamahis reported to have “conquered MukrSn by force.” 
But soon after Kashid ibn ‘Amr was killed while raiding the 
Mid in this region.^ Al-Mund^ir also died on this frontier, 
and it was only when Ziyad, the governor of ‘Iraq appointed 
Ibn-al-i^tarrl al-Bahilll that he succeeded in conquering Mukran 
‘after a fierce and successful campaign.’ The episode of the 
robbery of the Mids on a ship sent to ^ajjaj by ‘ the king of 
the Island of Bubies’ (Ceylon), if true, was probably only a 
pretext used by 9ajjaj for securing support from the Caliph for 
his vigorous forward policy on this frontier, which finally re¬ 
sulted in the conquest of the powerful kingdom of Sind in A. H. 
92-94 (A. D. 710-13), but not before Budail ibn Tahfah had 
been killed before the walls of Daibul in an earlier attempt.® 
With the conquest of Multan in 713 A.D. the whole of Sind 
was brought under Arab military control, that is to say, the 
big cities like Multan, Alor, Bahmanabad, Daibul,® and other 
strategic centres were held by Arab garrisons, while the country 
remained under the rule of Hindu rulers. One such chief was 
9ulllshah, a son of Dahir.® It appears from the account of 

V Ibid, p. 210; Elliot, I, p. 116. 

* KFB, Part II, pp. 211-12. 

* Partll, p. 216. For the advances of the Arabs towards W. Sind and the 
details of its conquest see also Elliot, 1, pp. 414 ff. 

* Alor has been generally identified with modern Kohri on the Indus. Bahmanft. 
bad was situated not far from modern Hyderabad, while Daibul is generally placed by 
most scholars near the modern port of Karachi, and others place it near modem Tatta, 
on the left bank of the main Indus channel. 

« Probably to be identified with the Jaisiya (Jayasiihha) of the Chach^ndma. See 
F/h'ot, I, p. 201. If Jaisiya was written like then there is some chance of its 

being confused with According to this work Jaisiya was a ‘ monk ’ and retired 

to Kassa (Catch) in the dominionp of Balhara after the capture of Alor, pp. 200-201 
Palftdhuri mentions fi^ah as another son of Dl^hir \ see KFB, Vpl. II, p. 226, 
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Bala^iiri that this prince continued to hold considerable power 
round about Bahmanabad.^ It seems likely that soon after 
Muhammad ibn Q5sim was removed from the governorship of 
Sind anid fell a prey to the vengeful Salih ini about 715 A.D.'* 
there was a revival of Hindu power in Sind, for we are told 
by Baladhuri that about this time, when 5^iblb ibn al-Muhallab 
was ‘ appointed to wage the as-Sind campaign, the kings of 
al-Kinid came back to their kingdoms and ^^tulllshah came back 
to Bahmanabad and took up a position on the Mihran.’ We 
are further told that ‘ the people of ar-Rur (Alor) submitted to 
him/ ® Mir Ma'aum goes so far as to say that two years after the 
death of Mubammad ibn QSsim “ the people of India rebelled, 
and threw off their yoke, and the country from Debalpur to the 
Salt Sea only remained under the dominions of the Khalifa.” * 
According to Baladhuri, ^ubishah and all the rulers of Sind 
accepted Islam and Arabic names, in the reign of Caliph ‘Umar 
ibn ‘Abd al-‘AzIz who succeeded Sulayman in 717 A.D.® But 
the Caliphs continued to send governors over Sind,® and the 
degree of authority which they exercised must have varied 
according to the personality and ability of these officers. 
There is evidence to show that some of these governors tried to 
extend their power from their posts in Sind, had 

ordered Muhammad ibn Qasim not to rest satisfied with Sind 
but to penetrate to China, thus emulating the victories of 
Qutayba in Transoxania, and he is generally credited by al- 
Blrunl, the Ghach-ndmaj and the Persian authorities with 


‘ KFB, Part II, p. 226. 

J Ihid^ p. 224. I prefer the matter-of-fact account of Baladhuri (9th century A.D.) to 
the romantic story of 'Ali ibn Hamid al-Kufi, which appears to be a later fabrication. 
See EllioU I. 437; also Caliphate, pp. 362-63. 

* /bid, p. 226. 

* FAliot, T, p. 488. 

« OB, Part II, p. 226. 

® For the list of governors see the end of this chaptej: ; also Zambaur’s Manuel 4^ 
QHialogie et de Chronologic pour VHistoire de L*tslam, p. 279. 



having penetrated to Kanauj.* It is difficult to ascertain how 
far this is historical, but there are reasons to believe that 
Junayd, who was Governor of Sind under Caliph Hisham (724- 
43) not only undertook a vigorous policy for the consolidation 
of Arab - power in Sind but actually made raids on many 
parts of India. Baladhurl tells us that he defeated and killed 
Dahir’s son 5nllishah who had apostatized and opposed his 
advance after a naval battle. He is also reported to have raided 
IJzain, Bahrl-mad, al-Malibah, al-Kiraj, Mirmad, al-Mandal> 
Dahnaj, and Barwas, and conquered al-Bailaman and al-Jurz.“ 
It is probably one of these raids which is recorded in the 
Naiisari grant (A.D. 738-39) of the Lata Calukya . prince 
Puiakesin Avani Janasraya, It is recorded in this inscription 
that Puiakesin defeated a (Arab) army which had 

afflicted the kingdoms of Sindhu, Cutch, Saurastra,- Cavotaka, 
Maurya, and Gurjara, and had apparently advanced on 
Navasari, where this prince was ruling at this time.® The 
route of advance of this Arab invasion was through the Baroda 
Gap, which easily communicates with Sind, through the low- 
lying plain near the Eunn of Cutch.^ Another such raid appears 
to be noticed in the Gwalior inscription of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
king Bhoja I, which tells us that Nagabhata, the founder 

’ Elliot, If p. 434. KHdhuhHindf of al-BirunS ; Tranp. by Sachau, A*ol. I» p. 21. 

* KFBf Part II, pp. 226-27. Another son of Dftbir, Sisab was also treacherously 

killed by Junayd, Many of these places are not yet definitely identified. Jurz is probably 
the Gurjara State of Western India. Elliot identified KlrSj with Cutch and Mandal with 
Oka-Mandal in Gujarat; see EUiotf I, pp, 126, fn. 2, 890-91, 441-42. Recently 
Dr. R, C. Majumdar had identified Mirmad (Marmad of Elliot, I, p. 126) with the Maru- 
Mara referred to in a Ghatiyala inscription which includes Jaisalmer and parts of Jodhpur 
State. Mandal, according to him, is probably Mandor, while al-Bailamln probably refers 
to the circle of states mentioned in another Ghatiyala inscription as Valiama^jidala. Al- 
Malibah is taken by Murgotten as Malabar, by Elliot as Malwa or Malabar, while accord¬ 
ing to Dr, Majumdar it evidently means ** eastern and western Malwa.*’ See JL, 1923, 
Vol. X, pp. 21-22. Dr. Barnett suggests can Bailaman ( ) be Bhilmal, 

, now Bbintnal. 

* Transactions of the Vienna Oriental Congress, Oriental Section, p. 231 ; BG, Vol. I, 
Pan I, p. 109 ; Part 11, pp. 187-88 and 310. 

* JL, 1927, Vol. XIV, pp. 13-16. 
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of the family, who probably ruled in Avanti in about c . 725 
A.D., defeated the army of a powerful Mleccha ruler which 
had apparently invaded his dominions.^ According to al-BirunI 
and a number of Jain writers the famous capital city and 
port of Valabhi was destroyed as a result of a series of Arab 
raids.^ Baladburi mentions the temporary occupation of Sindan 
(in Cutch) by the Arabs from Sind.® But the success of the 
Arabs appears to have been very limited. Among other reasons 
which prevented the Arab armies from meeting with the same 
degree of success, which they met with elsewhere, was probably 
/ the steady opposition of the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Western Hindu- 
strhan, who in the 9th century came to hold the whole of Northern 
India from the Karnal District in the Punjab to the Vindhyas 
and from North Bengal to the Kathiawar peninsula."* As the 
dominions of these kings of “ Jurz ” (Gurjara) touched upon the 
Arab sphere of influence in Sind and as they had to bear 
the brunt of the Arab attacks they soon came to be regarded 
as “ unfriendly to the Arabs,” while their enemies the 
Balharas (Rastrakuta king of Manyakheta), soon developed 
a partiality for the Arabs.® The roots of this policy of 
forming alliances with infidels for the purpose of political 
conquests, as opposed to holy war, must be traced to the first 
conqueror of Sind, who ceased to interfere with the temples 
and religious life of the friendly Indians and placed the hucld 
of the Hindus in the same status as the “churches of the 

‘ EI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 102 and 107; see also lA, 1911, p. 240. 

• KH, Trans, by Saohau (Trflbner), Vol. I, pp. 192.93; BO, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 
94-96, also p. 625. The city was probably destroyed as a result of a series of raids 
extending from c. 760 to 829 A.D. 

“ Ihid, p. 232. The occupation took place in c. 818-33 A.D. 

■* See EI, I, p. 186; Vol. IX, p, 1 ff.; RajataraAgim, V, 161 ; MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, 
pp. 63-64; JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 66-68; A8I, 1926-26, p. 141. 

' SiMatu-l-Tawamh ot merchant Sulayman (237 A.H. = 861 A.D.) and ilfttra/a-l- 
^ohb, of al-Mas'ndl (343 A.H.=956, A.D.). See Elliot, I, pp. 4-6, 21 and 23; JD, Icas, 
Vol. X, p. 64 and footnote on the same. 


Christians, the synagogues of the Jews and the fire temples 
of the Magians.” ’ 

But, as I have said, in spite of these occasional raids and 
alliances^ the Arab power did not prosper in Sind. Tamlm, 
the successor of Junayd, though famous for his generosity, 
was not apparently fitted to carry on the vigorous policy of his 
predecessors. Baladhuri tells us that in the time of al~]3-akam 
ibn ‘Awanah, who came to Sind, not long after Tamlm, ‘ the 
people of al-Hind apostatized with the exception of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Qassah..‘A place of refuge,’ we are told, ‘to which 
the Moslems might flee was not to be found, so he built on the 
further side of the lake, where • it borders on al-Hind, a city 
Mich h6 n,fimed al-Mahfu^ah fthe guarded), establishing it as a 
place of refuge for them, where they should be secure, and mak¬ 
ing it a capital.’ ® Another city that was built at this time was 
al-Mansurah (the victorious; near modern Hyderabad).* Alor 
was probably the first viceregal seat of the Arab governors of 
Sind,® but in the time of Baladhuri (circa 892-93) the governors 
resided at al-Mansilrah,® in Lower Sind. From Baladhurl’s 
description it seems clear that the cities were not far from 
each other, both being built on the sides of an unknown lake ; 
and it is therefore likely that other portions of Sind were practi¬ 
cally lost to the Arabs. But al-^akam, we are told, “won back 
from the hands of the enemy all that they had conquered from 
him. He was killed there later and afterwards the governors 

' KFB, Part II, p- 321; Caliphate, p. 868; PI, 1913, p. 272. The hudd should not 
be taken as always meaning a Buddhist temple for BsladSlviri appears to mean hy “the budd 
of al-Mnltan,’’ the famous sun-temple of that city; ibid, p. 222. 

For other friendly Arab powers see SiUilata.UTaiDdnkh, Slliot, I, pp, 4-6. Por 
the evil efEeots of Jnnayd’s policy see Caliphate, p. 401. 

» KFB, II, pp. 228-29; Qa^sah is probably Catch. 

* Ibid, p. 329- on this point BO, Vol. I, Part I, p. 96; also Elliot, I, p. 

372 note I, p.'412- According to al-BIruni al-MansBrah is identical with Bahmanura 
(BahmanabAd). See Saohau, Trans., Vol. I, p. 21. 

“ GHI, Vol. Ill, p. 8. 

« KFB, Part II, p- 229. 
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kept fighting the enemy and seizing whatever came into 
their hands, and subduing the neighbourhood whose inhabitants 
rebelled.”^ This passage graphically describes the state of 
affairs in Sind during this period. The only other governor 
who is credited with a vigorous policy and successful invasions 
is Hisham iba ‘Amr, appointed by the Abbasid Caliph al- 
Mansur (754-775). He is said to have ‘ conquered what 
was left unsubdued,' sent a fleet to Narind, ‘ conquered 
Kashmir, obtaining many prisoners and slaves,’ and reconquered 
Multan. He is further stated to have made an attack on ‘ al- 
Qunduhar ’ and cleared a faction of Arabs from Qandabll.^ 
During this period the power of the Caliphs over their governors 
in Sind appears to have been somewhat disturbed by the re¬ 
bellions of their owni officers and that of the conquered.® But a 
more dangerous thing was the nomination of Tmran ilVi Musa 
by his father when the latter died as governor in A. H. 
221 (A.D. <S36).^ ‘Imran, it is true, carried on a vigorous. 
policy, fighting with the Zutts of Kikan and the Mrds 
Cutch. But it has very appropriately been remarked that 
‘when provincial governments in the east begin to become 
hereditary they are in a fair way to becoming kingdoms.’ ® 
Moreover the power of the Abbasid Caliphs was also 
beginning to decline rapidly and dynasties rose all over tlie 
empire.® They could no longer adequately support their distant 
viceroys with men and money.’ The effect of all these was a 
weakening of Arab control over Sind, which is illustrated by 

‘ Ibid, p. 229. 

Ibidf pp. 230-31; on the word “ Nariad ’* which has nofc been properly identified, 
see I, p. 444, note 1. He reads the word as ‘ Barada' and locates it on the coast 

of Gujarat; ‘ it stretches along the south-western shore of the peninsula of Gujarat, 
between the divisions of Halar and ‘ Sorath,’ on ‘ Qundahar,’ see ibid, p. 446; it is 
identified with KandahSr in the peninsula of Kathiawar “one of the objects of our attack in 
1809.” But some place it in Afgfhanistan. 

» KFB, Part II, pp. 231, 232; Elliot I, pp. 479-80. 

* Ibid. 

» CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 9. 

« KFB, Part II. p. 232. ,, 

^ See Caliphate, pp. 608 ff.; Elliot, I, pp. 452 iff. 
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their expulsion from Sindan in Cutoh in the reign of the Caliph 
al-Mu’tasim (833-42 A.D.).‘ The Caliphs appear to have lost 
all effective control over Sind from about the year A.H. 257 
(870-71 A.I).) when Ya'qub ibn Layth established on the ruins 
of the Tahirids an independent dynasty. In that year the 
helpless Caliph formally conferred upon Ya'qub the government 
of Sind, Balkh, and Tukharistan, in addition to Sijistan and 
Kirmanj with which he had already been invested.* The 
Saffarid dynasty thus founded was soon replaced in about the 
year 288 A.H. (900-901 A.D.) by the Sarnanidsof Transoxania® 
who finally reduced Sijistan to submission in A.H. 300.^ But 
there are no facts to prove, nor reasons to believe, that either 
the ^affarids or the Samanids exerted any effective control over 
so remote a province as Sind. Sind, thus neglected by the 
imperial government and its successors in the eastern provinces^ 
appears to have been divided among several petty princes who 
though they transmitted no revenue and rendered no political 
allegiance to the Caliph, continued to acknowledge his spiritual 
supremacy, flattering him by occasional presents or gifts.® 

' Ibid, p. 233. ‘ Sindan is probably Abrasa, in the southern district of Cochh.’ PJ, 
1913, p. 272 and fn. 4 on that page. 

^ ElUoty I; Q-ustav Weil, Geschichie der GaUferiy 1848, Vol. II, pp, 437 ft ,; TN, Vol. I, 
pp. 16 fP.; CaliphatCy pp. 64344. 

® TN, p. 25. * Ihidy p. 34. 

* Elliot, I, pp* 463-54; see alsopp. 479 ff ., for causes which in the opinion of Elliot 
accelerated the downfall of the Caliph’s dominion in Sind. 

Silver and copper coins have been discovered in Sind which from palaeographic and 
other considerations are supposed to belong to the Arab governors. The following is a 
complete list of these coins. The numbers on the right refer to those given in the table 
at the end of this chapter. 

Names. Description of the Coins, Remarhs. 


1. *Ali and al-Nasar 


Silver; weight about 
8-10 grains. 


2. ‘Ali and Muhammad 

3 . ‘Umar and al-Nafar 

4. ‘al-Faraz 

6. ‘Abd-al-Rabman and Na?ar 
6. Nasar 


»» 


(6) Probably No. 10 of the 
Abbasid list, 

(7) Probably No. 1 of the 
Abbasid list. 

(8) May be No. 4 of the 
Umayyad list. 


7. Abd-al-Rahman 


8 , .‘Abd-aUah 
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The history of Sind approximately for the next hundred and 
fifty years (circa 879-1025 A.D.) which extends from the death 
of Ya'qub ibn Layth to the conquest of Sind by Sultan Mahmud, 
is largely the history of these smaller principalities. But our 
knowledge about them is very limited. We can only glean some 
facts from the stray notes of Ibn Khurdadbih (circa 300 A.H. 
=912 A.D.),^ Mas'udi (circa 332 A.H.=943 A.D.),^ Istakhrl 
(circa 340 A.H.=951 A.D.)® and Ibn 5^uqal (circa 366 A.H.= 
976 A.D.).* Mas‘Udi who visited the Indus valley in the year 
303-04 A.H. (A.D. 915-16), mainly notices two indepenidenit 
Arab principalities with Multan and Mansurah as their capitals. 
Multan is described by him as ‘ one of the strongest frontier 
places of the Mussalmans, around which there are one hundred 
and twenty thousand towns, and villages.’ The king of 
Multan was a Quraisite, and the children of Usamah ibn 
Lawl ibn Ghalib. ‘ The crown,’ we are told, ‘ has been 
hereditary in this family since ancient times, from the begin¬ 
ning of Islam.’ ® The last passage probably indicates that 
Multan came into the possession of this Arab family a 


Names, 

9. Muhammad (and) Na^ar 
10. Muhammad 


Description of the Coins, 

Silver; weight about 
8*10 grains 


11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Banu *Arar 
Abcu&d 
*Amru Nasar 
Mansur 


Remarks. 

(9) May be No. 10 of the 
Abbasid list. 

(10) Probably No. 6 of the 
Umayyad list. 


Copper about 85 grains. 

»» ♦» (14) Probably last governor 

of the Umayyads 
No. 15. 

16. ‘Abd-ul-Bahman „ 83 grains (15) Probably No. 1 of the 

Abbasid list. 

16. Muhammad 44 „ (16) Probably No. 6 of the 

Umayyad list. 

See EIAt pp* 119^24; RGD^ pp. 66-64; and consult British Museum Coin Cabinet. I 
am indebted to Mr, John Allan for kindly showing ms the coins in the British Museum. 

i For the text and translation of his work Kitab ul.Masalik Wa'hMamalik, see JA, 
1866, Vol. VI. Extracts translated in Elliot, I, pp. 12-17. 

* Extract from his Muraj ul-Dhahb, trans. in Elliot, I, pp. 18-26. 

» Extract from his Kit&b uLAkaBm, in Elliot, I, pp. 26-30. 

* Extract from his Ashkal ul-Bildd (or Kitab aUMasalik WaH^Mamdlik), Elliot, I, pp. 
31-40. 

» Elliot, I, pp. 23 ff.; also p. 454, where Elliot takes “ from the beginning of Islam ** 
to mean ** probably its introduction into Sind. ** 
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considerable time before the visit of Mas'udi. An interesting 
fact noticed by this traveller is about the famous idol of the city 
‘known by the name of Multan,’ ’ ‘ The inhabitants of Sind 

and India,’ he tells us, ‘ perform pilgrimages to it from the 
most distant places ; they carry money, precious stones, aloe- 
wood and all sorts of perfumes there to fulfil their vows. The 
great part of the revenue of the king of Multan is derived from 
the rich presents brought to the idol of the pure aloe-wood of 
Kumar, which is of the finest quality, and one man of which is 
worth 200 dinars.’ Financial necessitj was therefore one of 
the important reasons why this idol was allowed to flourish in 
a city which was probably predominantly Moslem.^ But there 
was another reason. Mas'udI says that ‘ when the unbe¬ 
lievers march against Multan, and the faithful do not feel 
themselves strong enough to oppose them, they threaten to 
break their idol, and their enemies immediately withdraw.’ 
Al-Mas‘udl leaves us in no doubt that amongst these un¬ 
believing enemies of Islam the Ba’urah (Pratihara?) kiixg of 
Kanauj was the foremost. The kings of the Gurjaras (Jurz) we 
have already seen were unfriendly to the Arabs even as early 
as the first quarter of the 8th century A. D,® When the 
merchant Sulayman visited India in the middle of the 9th 
century A.D., they were regarded as the greatest foes of the 
Muhammadan faith in India.‘ Their power had by the last 
quarter of the 9th century spread over a large portion of 
Northern India, including portions of the eastern Punjab.® 
But the policy of hostility to the Arabs handed down by earlier 

^ This idol is apparently referred to as the hudd of al-Multan by Baladhurl in 
connection with the conquest of that city by Mu^iammad ibn Qasim. According to 
al-Biruni Mu\?amnaad ibn Qasim spared the idol but hung a piece of cow’s flesh on its 
neck by way of mockery. See Kitdb uUHind Trans, by Sachau» VoL I, p. 116. 

* See al-Idrisi in Elliott I, p. 83. 

» Elt Vol. XVIII, pp. 102 and 107. 

* Elliott I, p. 4. • 

* See footnote no. 4 on p. 10. 
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rulers was apparently continued by their successors and at the 
time of Mas'udI, their ‘ army of the North ’ waged incessant 
war ‘ against the Arab prince of Multan, and with the 
Musulmans, his subjects on the frontier.’^ In this struggle, 
the temple of Multan appears to have played an important pare. 
It is conceivable that but for this advantage the Arab princi¬ 
pality of Multan would have fallen a victim to the mighty army 
of the Gurjara-PratihSras. In the middle of the 10th 
century however the Amirs of Multan appear to have secured 
some success over their enemies, for we are told by Mas'udI 
that a city which was called Ba’urah (Pratihara?) after the 
designation of the princes of Kanauj was at his time ‘ in the 
territories of Islam,’' and ‘ was one of the dependencies of 
Multan.’ It is difficult to locate this town ; but we are told 
by Mas'udi that ‘ through this town passes one of the (five) 
rivers which form together the river Mihran (Indus) in 
Sind.’“ The success of the Arabs of Multan was probably due 
in a large measure to the decline of the Gurjara-Pratihara 
empire in tiie first quarter of the 10th century,® Al-Istakhri, 
who visited India a few years after Mas'udi, tells us that 
‘ Multan was a city of about half the size of Mansurah.’ 
He also repeats the story of its idol, and the pilgrimages 
undertaken to it by the people from the most distant parts. 
But his account contains some interesting details .about this 
temple. According to him the vast sums of money which 
these pilgrimages brought to the god, were “spent upon the 
temple and on those who lead there a life of devotion.’’ * 
“ The temple of the idol,’’ we are told, “ is a strong edifice, 
situated in the most populous parts of the city, in the market 
of Multan, between the bazar of the ivory-dealers and the shops 


> Ibid, pp, 23-34. 

* Elliot, I, p. 22; Elliot has apparently fallen into an error by stating that Kanauj 
was a province of Multan. Ibid, p. 464; see also ante my In. no. 2 on p. 4. 

« JL, 1923, Vol. X, pp. 68 ff. 

‘ Elliot, I, pp. 27-28, 



of the copper-sToiths. The idol is placed under a cupola in the 
midst of the building, and the ministers of the idol and those 
devoted to its service dwell around the cupola. In Multan 
there are no men either of Hind or Sind who worship idols 
except those who worship this idol and in this temple. The 
idol has a human shape and is seated with its legs bent in a 
quadrangular posture on a throne made of brick and mortar. 
Its whole body is covered with a red skin like morocco leather, 
and nothing but its eyes are visible. Some believe that the 
body is made of wood, some deny this; but the body is not 
allowed to be uncovered to decide the point. The eyes of the 
idol are precious gems, and its head is covered with a crown 
of gold.^ It sits in a quadrangular position on the throne, its 
hands resting upon its knee, with the fingers closed, so that 
only four can be counted.” This account differs from that of 
Mas'udI on one important point. According to the latter the 
offering to the idol formed one of the important sources of 
revenue of the Arab State of Multan ; but according to I§takhii, 
they were spent on the temple and its devotees. Istakhri 
adds another interesting detail to the story of the utilisation 
of the idol in wars against the Indians. He tells us that but 
for this ruse the Indians “would destroy Multan.” This 
statement not only supports our contention about the wars 
between the Arabs of Multan and the Gurjara-Pratlharas but 
also indicates that the Arabs had also by this time lost all 
their early conquering vigour and enthusiasm, being reduced 
more or less to a moribund condition. Istakhri further tells 
us that “ the Malik is of a tribe of Quraish, and is not subject 
to the ruler of Mansurah but reads the Khutba in the name of 
the Khalifa.” The chief, we are told, lived in a large canton¬ 
ment outside the city, and never entered Multan except on 
Fridays, when he went to the city on the back of an elephant, 
in order to join in the prayers of that day. Ibn l^^auqal, who 

* Compare al-BlruDi's accounfc, KHt Trans, by Sachau, Vol. I, p. 116, 
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visited India about the same timet but finished his work in 
about 976 A. D. confirms most of the statements of I^takhfi.. 
He also notices the decadent condition of the Arab State of 
Multan which was only saved from destruction by the Indians 
by the latter’s fear of desecration of the idol of that city. But 
he adds the interesting information that tlie sums collected 
from the offerings of the pilgrims at the shrine were first taken 
by the Amir of Multan, who then distributed them amongst 
the servants of the temple. Multan, in his days was strongly 
fortified. Prices were low, but Manstirah was much more fertile 
and populous. His chronicle makes it clear that the chief of 
Multan still belonged to the same family which ruled in the 
time of Mas'iidl. He owed no allegiance to the chief of 
Manstirah, but still read the Khutba in the name of the Khalifa. 

According to Mas‘udi Manstirah was 76 Sindian parasangs 
(1 parasang=8 miles) from Multan. Towards the north it ex¬ 
tended as far as al-Eur which was included within its boundary. 

‘ The estates and villages' dependent on MansQrah,’ says he, 

‘ amounted to 300,000.^ The whole country is well cultivated 
and covered with trees and fields. It is constantly at war 
with a nation called the Meds, who are a race of Sind, and also 
with other races on the frontiers of Sind.’ * Its king was a 
Quraishite, descended from 9abbar ibn al-Aswad. He -had 
eighty war-elephants every one of which was supported by five 
hundred infantry in battle, and ‘ opposed thousands of horses.' 
The ‘Meds’ with whom the king of Mansurah was at war appear 
to have been the same sea-robbers who infested the ports of 
Sind and Sur^stra in the 8th century and whose depredations 
Were oiie of the immediate causes of the attack on Dahir by 
Muhammad ibn Qasim, We know from Baladhuri that soon 
after his conquest of Sind Muhammad was compelled to make 

V This figure is regarded by Elliot as ridiculous exaggeration/—I, p. 466,. 

* Probably Maa'udI is mistaken when he asserts that ' Mansfira has its name from 
Mansur ibn Jamhur, governor of the ‘Dmmayids/ Elliot, I, p. 24. See ante, p. 11 
fn. no. 4 on tho Bamct 




peace with these sea-dogs/ It is interesting to note that they 
remained a source of trouble to the Arabs even in the 10th 
century. In Istakhri’s time Mansurah was about ‘ a mile long, 
and a mile broad,’ and was ‘surrounded by a branch of the 
Mihran.’ The inhabitants were Musalmans and the dress of the 
people wa's like the people of ‘IrSq, but the dress of their kings 
resembled that of the Indian kings in respect of hair and the 
tunic.’® This last point is extremely interesting, showing the 
tendency of these Arab States to become Indian in character. 
Al-Rur, according to this traveller, approached Multan in size. 
It was protected by two walls and was situated ‘ on the borders 
of Mansurah.’ In the time of Ibn flEauqal the limits of Mansurah, 
in the west appear to have touched the borders of MukrSn, for 
he places the village of Rahuk (or Dahuk) a dependency of 
Mansurah, on the borders of that land.® Ibn ^lauqal further 
noticed that the Malik of the country still belonged to the 
Quraish tribe, claiming descent from Hubad ibn Aswad, doubt¬ 
less the same family which ruled in the time of Mas'udi. This 
prince still acknowledged the spiritual authority of the Caliph 
by reading the Khutba in his name. 

The Arab traveller also agrees with his predecessor in the 
statement that the city of Mansurah was surrounded by a branch 
of the Indus so that it looked like an island. The inhabitants 
were Musalmans, and the current coin was stamped at Kanda¬ 
har, each piece being equivalent to five dirhams. The Tatar! 
coin was also current, each being in weight equal to a dirham and 
a third.^ He confirms Istakhri by his statement that ‘ the 
dress of the sovereigns of the country resembled in the trousers 
and tunic that worn by the kings of Hind.’ But it is significant 
that in his time the Moslems in certain parts had already 

> KFB, II, p. 923. 

’ BHiof, I, p. 27. 

^ Ibid, pp. 38 and 456. Ibn Hauqal appears to use the word -4mif and Ualik in the 
same signification, fn. 1, on p. 445. 

^ Elliott I, p. 85. 
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begun to ‘ wear the same dresses and let their beards grow in 
the same fashion as the infidels.’ This was another step in the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from the 
conquerors from Arabia/ 

Besides these two principal states in the Indus. Valley, 
there appears to have been other smaller principalities. On 
the west, Ibn tells us of the city of Qasdar (Kuzdar) 

‘ with dependent towns and villages.’ The governor was 
Mu‘in ibn Ahmad, but the Khutba was read in the name of 
the Khalifa only, and his place of residence was at the city of 
Kabakanan (KlzkSnan).® Turan, not far from this State ® 
“ was under the authority of a native of Basra, named Abu’l- 
• Qassam tax-gatherer, ' administrator, judge, and general, who 
could not distinguish three and ten.” Mukran also formed 
another principality under ‘Isa ibn Ma‘dan, who established 
his residence in the city of Kiz (Lat. 26°, Long, 63°—approxi¬ 
mately)/ 

The above is a bare outline of the political condition of Sind 
from the time when it became virtually free from effective 
control by the Caliphs to the advance of the conquering Turks 
from the North. I have already noticed how the Arabs in 
Sind, by placing the Hindu temples in the same category as 
the places of worship of the Jews, Christians and the Persians, 
helped to establish new lines of Islamic policy.® I have also 
tried to indicate the tendency of the Arabs to adopt gradually 
Indian dress and customs, which, in course of time led to the 
formation of an Indian Moslem community as distinct from 
the early Arab conquerors. This tendency was no doubt has¬ 
tened by the fact that the early Arab settlers in Sind brought 
no women with them. The result was, as Elliot has already 

* ElHoi, T, p. 39. 

* ElHotflt pp. 38*39. Kizkanan (also called KikSn) is mod. Kelat. See LEG, p. 333. 

8 £.£;C, pp. 381-32 *, .EZ/foi, I, p. 456. 

* ElUoU p. 466. 

• Caliphate, p. 363 ; PI, 1913, p. 272, 


observed that there was ‘ among the descendants of the Scindi- 
an colonists, less infusion of the real blood of Arabs than in 
any other province subjected to their dominion.’^ Mas’udI 
noticed that the language of Sind was ‘ different from the rest 
of India but it was not Arabic, for Istakhrl tells us that the 
speech of the people of Multan and MansQrah was Persian and 
Sindl. As to the administration of the country, the rule of the 
Arabs appears to have been throughout more or less of a mili¬ 
tary character. The land was held by Arab garrisons support¬ 
ed by grants of land. They were probably mainly concentrated 
in the important cities and were possibly assisted by levies of 
Sindian troops, but details about this organisation are wanting.® 
The internal administration of the country was necessarily left 
largely in the hands of the Hindu landlords paying the land 
tax (Kharaj) and the capitation tax (Jizya).^ It is difficult to 
estimate the annual revenue of the whole of Sind during this 
period, but in the days of the Caliphs Sind paid to the 
Imperial exchequer a sum of 11,500,000 dirhams and 150 
pounds of aloe wood.* There is evidence that commerce flour¬ 
ished. ‘ Caravans were often passing and repassing between 
that country (Sind) and Khurasan, most commonly by the 
route of Kabul and Bamian.’ ‘ I have already referred to the 
statement of Muqaddasi about the city of al-Lahum, in 
Bamian, ‘as the trade port of Khurasan and the treasure- 
house of Sind,’ Mas‘udl tells us that the caravans of Khurasan 
used to assemble at Multan.® ‘ The Arab merchants at this 

‘ Elliott I, pp. 463-64. 

* Elliott I, pp. 461 and 446 ff. 

® The Cfeflc^-ndma mentions the 6a; and the 'Vshan ox *ashari amoiigst other taxes 
paid by the Sindian cnltivator—I, p. 476. For the rates of land tax and Jimi/a see 
ibid, pp. 474-77. Also Bnoyolopaedia of Islam t Vol. II, pp. 902-03. 

* Elliott I, pp. 460 and 471, Elliot calculates the value of ‘one million of dirhams, at 
five pence halfpenny each,’ as ‘equivalent to about ^623,000,' 

* Elliott I, p. 467. 

Ihidt p. 21. 
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period formed the commercial communication between Sind 
and the neighbouring countries of India. They brought the 
produce of China and Ceylon to the seaports of Sind and 
from there conveyed them by way of Multan to Turkistani and 
Khurasan.’ ^ As to religion, it appears that the tenets of 
Islam continued to spread. From the very beginning the 
conquerors adopted a policy of toleration, dictated by political 
wisdom*, and not only did they allow the existing temples to 
stand, but sometimes, as at Bahmanabad, Brahmans were 
permitted to rebuild demolished temples. Harsh measures 
against priests and temples of the Hindus Were only taken, as 
in Daibul, in case of violent resistance to the armies of Islam. 
'Towards the end of our period, we find the Arabs so far 
removed from their original iconoclastic outlook that they did 
not hesitate to thrive on the income of idols and utilise 
them for gaining political ends. The success of Islam in Sind 
was probably largely due to their policy of moderation.* But 
towards the middle of the 10th century Islam in Sind appears 
to have been influenced by a wave of Qarmatian heresy from 
Egypt and ‘Iraq. It was probably after the period A. H. 326 
to A. H. 375 (A. D. 938 to 985), during which they met with 
ignominious defeats in Egypt and ‘Iraq, that they sought new 
settlements in the Bast, and taking advantage of the petty 
local governments, soon spread over the whole of Sind.® ~ In 
the beginning of the 11th century, Mahmud of Ghazni found 
both Multan and Mansurah in the occupation of this Isma‘lll 
sect.^ Al-BirunI tells us that when the Qarmatians occupied 
Multan, Jalam ibn Shaiban, the usurper broke the idol of 
Iditya to pieces and killed its priests. The temple which was 


' PI, 1913, p. 273 <; Vol. I, p. 207; BlUot, I, pp. 467-68. 

* See MG, 1927, pp. 81 - 82 , for the possible effects of a policy of plunder and oppression 
on Hindaism. 

» Elliot, I, p. 469 ; MO, p. 23. 

* For the Qarmatians, see Encyclopaedia of Islam, Vol. II, pp. 767-772 and the 
bibliography on p. 772. 
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built of brick on an elevated place, was converted into a mosque 
and the old mosque was ordered to be shut “ from hatred 
against anything that had been done under the dynasty of the 
Caliphs of the house of ‘Umayya. When afterwards the 
blessed prince Mahmud swept away their rule from those coun¬ 
tries, he made again the old mosque the place of the Friday 
worship.”* 

The Arab conquest of Sind has been described as ‘ a mere 
episode in the history of India which affected only a fringe of 
that vast country,’* As a political force or from the point of 
view of Arab missionary enterprise the Arab conquest of 
Sind certainly played an inferior part. But trade was active 
during the period ; and with the interchange of commodities 
there appears to have been also an exchange of ideas. Arab 
Sind formed a link in a vast empire and the Arabs soon became 
the carriers of the seed of Indian culture and mediums of 
exchange of eastern and western thoughts.® Astronomy in 
Arab civilization seems to have come chiefly from India. 
The study of • Mathematics learned from Greece and India, 
was developed by Arab writers, who in their turn became the 
teachers of Europe in the 16th century. Al-BirunI tells us that 
the numeral signs which the Arabs used were ‘derived from the 
finest forms of the Hindu sigas\’ In this connection Amir 
Khusrau, the Persian poet (died 1326 A.D.) in one of his 
mathnavls entitled the Nuh sipihr (nine skies) gives us some 
interesting information. According to him the word Hindsa 
means the mathematical system of the Indian pro¬ 
fessor Asa. He tells us that the Arab astronomer Abu Ma'shar 

' KH, Trans, by Sachau, pp. llP-17. 

« CHI, Vol.in.p. 10. 

® See Horten, Indische StrSmungenin der Islamischen MysHkt Heidelberg (1927-28); 
Goidziher, A Buddhistnus hatdsa az Iszlamra^ 1903* reviewed in JRAS, 1904, pp. 
125-41; Encyclopaedia Britannica, YoL ll, p. 276; Vol. XXVI, p. 31; Encyclopaedia of 
Islam, Vol, II, p. 257; Nicholson, The Mystics of Islam, 1914, pp. 16 ff. 48, 61, and 149; 
Literary History of the Arabs, by the same, 1907, pp. 4, 841, 361, 889, and 390, ; 
Trans, by Sachau, Vol. I, pp. 124 and 159,. 
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went to Benares and studied this system for ten years, and we 
are informed that whatever he has written is derived from 
.the Hindus. This Abu Ma'shar is probably to be identified 
with Abu Ma‘shar of Balkh, who died in 885 A.D.^ In the 
field of mediciae, folklore, and religion also the contact was 
not less fruitful. Al-BirunI has already noticed the Arab 
translation of the work of Caraka and the stories of the JPanca- 
tantra, known in his time as the book of Kallla and Dimna. 
In religion, in the opinion of competent authorities, the monas¬ 
tic strain and other features in Sufism such as the use of the 
rosaries, the doctrine of fana (Nirvana ?), and the system of 
‘ stations ’ (rnaqdmat) on the road thereto were borrowed from 
Buddhism and other schools of Indian thought. Writing on 
§ufism Prof. Nicholson observes; “It looks as though the 
legend of IbrShlm ibn Adham, a prince of Balkh, who one 
day suddenly cast off his royal robes and became a wandering 
9ufl, were based on the story of Buddha.” 

The next period in the history of Sind, which roughly 
extends from the first quarter of the 11th century down to the 
16th century, is the history of the gradual encroachment of the 
Turks from the North. Though the internal administration 
of the country probably did not materially differ, being left 
as heretofore in the hands of petty local Hindu chiefs, the 
Arab was gradually replaced by the Turk as the dominating 
power in the Lower Indus Valley. But the details of the 
history of this period are as obscure as the previous period. 
We have already referred to the incidents that led to the 

‘ See the 3rd Sipihr, Pol. 47 seq-, India Office MS. No. 1187. The word hindsa 

meaning arithmetic, a cypher, etc., must be distinguished from the Arabic and Persian 
/ ... 

handasa (iMNjJub) meaning geometry. See Persian-EngUsh DtGtionary by Steingass; 
Persian Dwtionary Burhan and Lane’s Arabic-English Lexicon, Part VIII. I am 

indebted for this reference^ to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University. For the date of Abu 
Ma'shar, see Nicholsoa, Literary History of the Arabs, p. 361. See also on this subject, 
Cajoris, History of Mathematics, 1919, p. 102; al-Blrunl’a Athar al-Baq%ya, Tx&txb. by 
Sachau, p. 64 ; The Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Bangalore, Vol. XVIII, a 928, 
pp. 266.67; XIX, 1928, pp. 29-40. 
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practical liberation of Sind from the control of the Caliphs/ 
The accession of Sabnk-tigin to the throne of Q-hazni in 977 
A.D. led to the foundation of a powerful Turkish kingdom on 
the Indian frontier which approximately synchronised with the 
decline -of the Samanids of Transoxania. The conquests of 
Sabuk-tigln and those of his son MaljmGd soon' brought the 
principalities in Sind within the radius of their campaigns, 
QusdSr (al-Quzdar) is mentioned amongst the earliest conquests 
of Sabuk-tigin.’* The conflicts with the ^ahis of Afghanistan 
and Western Punjab and the conquest of Bhera (BahStih ; 
c. 395= A.D. 1004) which was situated on the left bank of 
the Jhelum under the Salt Bange, brought the Yamlnl dynasty 
to the borders of Multan. The northern boundaries of Multan 
in those days appears to have touched the Salt Range, for 
both ‘Utbi and Nigam ud-Dln tell us that Mahmud had to 
parough the territory of Multan to reach this place.® 
ief of Multan was far-sighted enough to see the danger 
. rincipality from this Turkish dynasty. According to 
,.,,a when Alp-tigin (c. 963 A.D.) was ^still the ruler of 
“"‘^laznj, Saikh ^amld Lodi, the chief of Multan co-operated 
tie iSahi prince Jayapala and the Bhattia Raja* (Bijay 
of Bhera) to oppose his general Sabuk-tigln in Lamghani.® 
^Ut in the reign of Sabuk-tigin he is reported to have ‘ united 
^mself with that prince,’ and Sabuk-tigln, we are told, ‘from 
^lotives of policy avoided the districts of Shaikh i^amld by every 
Cleans in his power.’ ® The statement of Ficishta, that he owed 

f 

1 Se^ PP* 12-13. 

® LE^O, p. 381, is nofc quite right when it refers this conquest to hia son 
\fatmud: see KY, pp. 32-33. 

® IhiiU P* 322; TA, p. 6; Elliot^ II, pp. 248 and 439-40 ; TF, Trans, 
oy Briggs, I» P» 38. 

* Bnggr’^ritea the name as‘Beejy Ray,* but the original lithographed edition 

has which can be read as Bijay Rao (Vi jay a Raya?.» 

® TF, Briggs* Trans., Vol. I, p. 9. Eirishba seems to hint that Shaikh Hamid 
Lodi was established in Multan by Jayapala and Biji (Bijay ?) Rai of Bhera. 

Ibid, 
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allegiance to Sabuk-tigin, is more than doubtful. Elliot has 
already pointed out that the word “tribute” used by Briggs in 
his translation! is not ‘ authorised.’ ^ What appears to be more 
likely was that Sabuk-tigin by a shrewd diplomatic move dis¬ 
solved the combination of the three powers which blocked his 
progress in the Indus Valley. Jayapala being thus isolated was 
easily defeated. But the ruler of Multan soon found out his 
mistake, and again formed an ailiaaee with the Sahis to stop 
the progress of Mahmud.^ But it wP'- too late. Abu’l-Fath 
Da’ud, the son of Na§r, succeeded his grandfather Shaikh i^Earald 
Lodi on the throne of Multan. ‘Utbl paints this prince as 
‘one of malignant craftiness, deceitful treachery, dubious fidelity 
and detestable inclinations.’ According to this authority, ‘he 
set up a claim over the people of the Xhutbah (i.e., the chief 
sovereignty) of Multan, to deal with them according to his 
will and pleasure, and cast the people into the lubri4'' 
error, and the ruin of his folly. They signified the car 
Sultan, whose reverence for Islam and jealousy for " 
stirred up and excited him, to a sufficient examina . 
crime.’ * According to Nizam ud-Din Da’ud belonged tcj a 6, 
of the Malahida. Hence the Sultan was incited by his zjeal 
religion to punish him.‘‘ According to Eirishta, the cause, 
the attack was the abandonment by Da’ud of the ‘ tenets of tl'^® 
faithful,’ and the shaking off of his allegiance to the rami 
dynasty.® The true cause however was Mafimud’s arribitioif’ 
and everything else came as welcome pretexts. As I have saif 

/ \ 

^ Elliot, IT, p. 442; TiP, Briggs’ Trans, Vol. I, p. 40, 

^ KY, p. 327; T4, p. 6 ; TP, p. 41; Pirishta calls Shaikh Hamid an ‘Afghan* anc 
“^^the first ruler of Multan,” see TP, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 9 and 40. 

a Ibid, pp. 326-27. 

* TA, p. 6, Malabida is a generic term which, though it migh^^ inoi'ade 
Qarmatians, was more generally, at a subsequent period, used to designate the 
I8ma‘llian8. See Elliot, TI, pp. 441-4.2, Prom al-BirSnl it is clear that the 
were in possession of Multan; see Sachau’s Trans., I, pp, 116.17, 

® TP, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 40-4^ 
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Da*ud tried to stem the advancing tide by renewing his 
alliance with the Sahis. Anandapala, who was appealed to 
by Da’udj ‘detached the greater part of his army to oppose 
Mahmud at Peshawar,’ but was defeated and fled to Kashmir, 
and Multan was besieged by Mahmud. ^ After a siege of 
seven days, Da’ud agreed to pay a tribute of 20,000 dirhams, 
‘engaged to follow the true religion and foreswore his errors’ 
iA.H. 396=: 1005 A.D.). This was the beginning of the end. 
In 401 A.H. (A.D, 1010) soon after the capture of Ghur, 
Mahmud again attacked Multan. According to Firishta, the cause 
of this invasion was the rebellion of Da’ud.® Multan was con¬ 
quered, and annexed and Mahmud ‘put most of the schismatics 
and heretics who were there to the sword ; he cut off the hands 
of some, and ordered others to be imprisoned in a fort where they 
died.’ Da’ild was taken to Ghazni and died as prisoner in the 
fort of Ghurak.'* Soon after this the Sultan attacked Qusdair 
which was, as we have seen, one of the earliest conquests of 
Sabuk-tigin. The prince of that place, who appears to have 
ceased to pay tribute was surprised, and compelled to pay ‘ five 
hundred packets of a thousand dirhams which was due.’ Mabmud 
also seized fifteen yoke of elephants, which that prince had 
stored up for times and seasons of war and compelled him 
to ‘pay dutiful submission and obedience.’® According to 
some historians, Mahmud while returning from his expedition 
against Somnath (A. H. 416=1025 A.D.) followed a route 
through lower Sind in order to avoid the combined resistance 
of the Hindu chiefs who were blocking his retreat through 

^ TA, p. 6; TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 40-41; KYt pp. 326-29. 

^ According to ‘Utbi tbe amount of the tribute Was ‘ twenty thousand loads of a 
thousand direms/ p. 329. TA, p. 6 ; Firishta, Briggs’ Trana., Vol. I, pp. 40-41; see Elliot, 
TI, pp. 2t8-49 and 442. According to al-‘Utbi, D4ud fled from tbe city and sent his 
wealth to Sarandlp, and Ma^jmfld exacted the tribute from the citizens. 

* TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, p. 60. 

^ TA, p. 7. 

‘ KY, pp. 375-77. 
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Rajputana.^ Ibn Athir tells us that during the course of this 
march he proceeded ' against Man?urah, the ruler of which was 
ani apostate Muhammadan. When the news of Mahmud's 
approach reached this chief, he fled into the date-palm forests. 
Mahmud proceeded against him, and surrounding him and his 
adherents, many of them were slain, many drowned, and but 
a few escaped,’ ® As this author calls the last prince of 
Manistirah an apostate Muhammadan and as he expressly 
states that Mahmud then placed a Muhammadan prince on 
his throne, we can safely conclude that the previous ruler 
was regarded as a heretic, and possibly belonged to the 
Qarmatian sect. Elliot has suggested that this heretical family 
had usurped the government from the Habbfcr, d\ju;u^^ 
were ruling at Mansurah in the 10th century.® h) 

be believed, the ruling dynasty of Multan, which H’as (iost. ,ye,d>; 
by Mahmud, was an Afghan family. As he ciRs. 

^amld Lodi ^the first ruler of Multan’ and as he i':; dcspi-ipi':' 
as a contemporary of Alp-tigin (c. 963 A.D.), he iitNtHl 
sometime after the middle of the 10th centuryayi|f^ar- 
likely however that flCamld Lodi was preceded@btih tbh 
Shaiban, who is mentioned by al-BirunI as the Qarmatian 
usurper of Multan.® If that was so it was Jalam who put an 
end to the rule of the Quraishite " children of a Usamah ’ who 
were ruling in Multan in the period A.H. 332 to 340 (A.D. 
943-51). 

> TF. Briggs’ TWds., Vol. I, p. 79:TA,pp. 15-16; Nizam nd-Din does not refer 
to the conquest of Manfurah, 

» Extracts from K&mil uUTawankh, Trans, by Elliot, II, p. 249. According to the 
KUmil Mahmud reached Ghazni ‘on the 10th Safar 417 H. For Mahmud’s return from 
gomnSth Ota Mansfirah, see also TN, Vol. T, p. 82. 

» Elliot, I, 469; see supra, p. 18 ff. j but there is a possibility that this prince was a 
Surara; see Elliot, I, pp. 491-93. 

♦ TF, Briggs’Trans., Vol I, p. 40; Ibn ^auqal (c. 976) states that the reigning 
prince of Multan were * the sons of Samfth ’ but it is likely that he took this portion of 
his account from I?takhrf (c. 961 A.D.); see Elliot, I, p. 26. 

® liH, Trans, by Saebau, Vol I, p. 116. 



After the conquest of Sind by the Yamini dynasty, its history 
becomes divided into two sections. The history of the northern 
half, from Multan down to approximately latitude 28°, becomes 
now finally connected with the history of the great Turkish 
dynasties of northern India. It remained under the Ghaznavids 
till 1176 A.D., when Mu‘izz ud-Din Muhammad ibn Sam 
conquered Multan and Uch, and appointed Nasir ud-Din Qaba- 
cha his governor over the conquered territory. After the death 
of Mu'izz ud-Din, Nasir ud-Din acknowledged the supremacy 
of Qutb ud-Din Aibak, but on the latter’s death he asserted his 
independence. In the year 1228 A.D. however, Iltutmish 
defeated him and he was drowned in the Indus near Bhakkar.* 
The history of Lower Sind is somewhat more complicated. 
From the accounts of Nizam ud-Din and others it appears that 
Mahmud of Ghazni’s conquest of Mansurah was not so thorough 
as in the case of Multan. An army laden with spoils and 
suffering from the extreme privations of a desert journey was 
apparently in no fit condition for any protracted campaign. So 
it does not appear to be probable that Mahmud could take steps 
for the systematic conquest of the land. Nominally, it continued 
to be regarded as included wdthin the empire of the Yamlnis, and 
later on appears to have been included within the dominions of 
the princes of Ghur,® and the Sultans of Delhi ; but there are 
indications to show that not long after the death of MahmQd of 
Ghazni Lower Sind became practically independent under a 
local dynasty of Rajput origin. These were the Surnras. 

The origin and history of the Surnras are also shrouded in 
considerable difficulties. Ta'nkh-i-Ma'suml (c. 1600 A.D.), 
our earliest authority on the dynasty, says that “ after the death 
of Mahmud, the sovereignty passed to his offspring, and the 

^ For the Bubsequent history of Upper Sind see GHl, Vol. Ill, pp. 50 S ,; also pp. 
500 ff. 

* Mn'izz ud-Din Ghurl claims to have conquered Daibul and the whole of the territory 
lying on the sea coast in A,H. 578 (A.D. 1182). (TiV, Vol. I, pp. 462-68. But the hold 
of the Qhuri on the province was nominal. See ibid, p. 614, fn. 8. 
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government of Sind devolved upon ‘Abd ur-Rashld Sultan 
Mas'ud (c. 1052 A.D.). This prince gave himself up to the 
pursuit of pleasure and heeded not the duties of government ; so 
tlie people on the distant borders began to reject his authority 
and threw off the yoke of obedience. At that time the men 
of Sumra assembled in the vicinity of Thari (the ‘ little desert ’ 
separating Sind from Kachh) and raised a man named Sumra 
to the throne. He had passed a long time as the head of the 
tribe of Sumra and he cleared the country of disaffection.”’ 
Mir Ma'sumI then gives an account of this dynasty from local 
tradition, and admits that he never met with any written 
aocoimt of this dynasty. He concludes with the statement: 
“I have composed this summary. If any one is better 
acquainted with the subject, he should make additions to 
this.”® The A’m-i~Akban simply states that the Sumra 
(Rajput) line of 36 princes reigned for 500 years.® Firishta 
(c. 1611 A.D.) tells us that the Ansarl tribe was succeeded in 
the government of Sind by the Sumra Zamindars, who reigned 
for 500 years ; but he frankly admits : ‘ neither the names nor 
the history of these princes are, I believe, at present extant, 
since I have failed in my endeavour to procure them. ’ '* Tlie 
Ta’rtkh-i-Tallin (c. 1621 A.D.) says that ‘ from the year of 
the Hijra 700 (1300 A.D.), until 843 (A.D. 1439), that is to 
say, for a period of 143 years, the Hindu tribe of Sumra were 
the rulers of Sind.’® The Beq-Lar-nama (c. 1625 A.D.) 
simply states that the Sumras succeeded the men of the Tamin 
tribe, and occupied the seat of government in Sind for 505 

» Extract Trans, in Elliot, I, pp. 216*16; on p. 484. Elliot gives the date as 448 A.H 
«1061 A.D. 

« Elliot, 1, p, 236. 

» Trans, by Blochnatann and Jarrett, Vol. II (1891), pp. 341 and 346. 

* Trans, by Briggs, Vol. IV, p, 411. 

* Extract trans. in Elliot, I, p. 266, The author remarks in another passage that 
“ they belonged to the Hindu faith, yet that they ate the flesh of the buffaloes, although 
the eating the flesh of cow is held in abhorrence, according to that religion,” Elliot, Z, p* 
266. 





years.\ Muhammad YGsuf in his Muntdkhah td-Tetwarlkh agrees 
with Mir Ma‘§Qm in his account of the Sumras, but he supplies 
us in addition with a list of these princes with their reign- 
periods.® This list is also found in the latest Sindian chronicle 
Tul^fat ul-Kirdm (c. 1767-68 A. D.) which however adds that 
the ‘ Sumra tribe sprang from the Arabs of Samira, who 
arrived in Sind in the fourth century of the Hijra.’ ® 

The extracts quoted above give us some idea of our difficul¬ 
ties. But we can at once reject the suggestion that the Sumras 
were Arabs. ‘ This fictitious genealogy was assumed by them 
when the majority of the tribe were converted to Islam, and as 
the name SamSra offered a sufficiently specious resemblance 
that town was adopted as the probable seat of their origin, 
though it was not built till after the supposed period of their 
emigration.’ * Both Blphinstone and Elliot regard them as 
Eajput in origin.® According to the latter “ the Sumras of the 
desert are one of the sub-divisions of the Parmara Eajpqts, and 
frequently combining with their brethren the ‘Umars, gave 
name to a large tract of country, which is even still recognised 
as Umra-Siimra, and within which Alor is situated.” Tod in 
his Annuls and Antiquities of Rajasthan remarks : ‘‘ Umars 

and Sumras are from the Pramar or Puar race, and are now 
chiefly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jaisalmir and in the t/nd called after them.” ® These 
statements are supported by Mir Tahir, who in the 17th century 

^ Elliot, I, pp. 291 and 484. 

^ Ibid, p. 485; the date of the,.,accession of Sumra is placed by this authority in A.H. 
446 in the reign of ‘Abd ur-Rasbid. 

® Extract Trans, in Elliot, I, pp. 848-45, The author ‘Ali Shir Qani*, observes in an 
earlier passage ‘ that historians, observing their first appearance after Al-i-Tamfn, the 
last governor of the ‘AbbSsids, date the rule of the tribe from that time.' Elliot, on 
p. 485, wrongly puts the tradition of the arrival of the Samara tribe in Sind in the 2nd 
century A. H. 

" mot, I, p. 489. 

“ Ibid, pp. 488-89. 

^ AR, Vol. Ill, pp. 1281, 1283 and 1299 
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was familiar with the tradition that the Silmras were Hindus.^ 
As to the probable period of their rise we have to depend upon 
Mir Ma'sumI and Muhammad fYusuf. It is quite likely, as I 
have already suggested, that Southern Sind was never thorough¬ 
ly conquered by the house of Ghazni, and with the first sign of 
decay in that dynasty, the Silmras, a local tribe living in the 
vicinity of Thari, established their supremacy in this region. 
According to the Ta'rtWi-i-Tahin their territory included Alor 
in the north and their capital was Muhammad-Tur, in the 
Pargana of Dirak identified by Elliot with Shakapur, a popu¬ 
lous village about 10 miles south of Mirpur on the borders of 
Tharr.’* Another capital of the Sfimras is said to have been 
Vijeh-kot,® five miles to the east of the Puran river, above the 
All5h-band. But in the Ta'nkh-i-Ma‘suml, Thatta is often 
mentioned as the residence of some of the kings of this 
dynasty/ According to all the Sind chronicles, the Sumra 
chief who founded the dynasty strengthened his position by 
marrying the daughter of a powerful local Zamindar namjed Sa‘d. 
Her son Bhungar appears to have been an active ruler, and 
died in A. H. 461 (1068 A. D.) after a reign of 15 years. His 
son Duds, extended his authority to Nasrpur, but died in the 
prime of his manhood in A. H. 485 (1092 A. D.) after a reign 
of 24 years. His son Singhar was a minor when his father 
died ; but he grew up to be a vigorous ruler ‘ and directed his 
efforts against the country of Kachh, and extended his sway as 
far as MSnik Bai.’® He died without leaving any son after 
reigning 15 years. The government was for some time carried 
on by his wife Hamun, but after a period of internal strife, 

' Elliot, t, p. 256; see also pp. 489, 490-91. Regarding their title of flsmTr in later 
Sindian tradition, see ibid, p. 489; on their heterodoxy see ante, p. 30, fn. 5. 

* Elliot, I, pp. 266 and 403-04. The Muhatampur of the Beg^LUr-Ndma is the name 
of the same city. 

* Also called Wageh-Kot or Vigo-gad ; see Elliot, I, p. 403. 

* fbid, pp. 218-220. 

® See Elliotts note, ibid, on p. 216, fn. 8. The place appears to be uqideatified» 
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Pitthu, a descendant of Duda, established himself in the sove¬ 
reignty. He was succeeded by Khaira, a man of uniknown 
origin, and then came Khaflf,^ who reigned for 33 years. 
‘ During his government the ryots and all the other people of 
Sind were relieved from thieves and disturbers of the peace; 
all were happy and contented.’ The Baluchis, Sodhas and 
Jarejas under their leaders Mihran, Ran Mai and Ram Rai paid 
him homage, and we are told that ' in all the country under him 

from Nasrpur.no one during his reign disobeyed his orders.’ 

It is during this reign that we hear for the first time about the 
‘ thieves of the tribe of Samma,’ who were adequately punished 
for having robbed the Baluchis. He lived ‘ a long while at 
Thatta ’ where he died. He appears to have been succeeded by 
‘Umar, son of Pitthu, who reigned for 40 years. After his 
death the people raised his son Duda II, to the vacant throne. 
During this reign the Sammas of Cutch threatened to invade 
Thatta, but were compelled to submit. The Sodhas also rebelled 
under Ran Mai, but their chief was killed and they were defeated 
in an engagement with great slaughter. Ran Mai’s son Sahiba 
‘ obtained forgiveness ’ of his faults, on the payment of 20,000 
as nazrana. He died in Thatta after a reign of 14 years. 
There are some discrepancies in our authorities about the list of 
rulers here. According to Mir Ma'sumI he was succeeded by his 
son ‘Umar, who ‘ ‘ took to drinking wine and paying no atten¬ 
tion to the country,” as a result of which the Sammas, the 
Sodhas, the Jats and the Baluchis left off obeying his orders and 
became rebellious. But with the assistance of Mulla 5!amld he 
defeated the Sammas and succeeded in suppressing the rebellions. 
He then went to Thari, where he died. He was succeeded by 
his nephew Chanar (Chanisar), who was soon ousted by ‘Umar’s 
son Duda HI, with the assistance of Sultan Maudud, Shah 
of Ghazni.* But Muhammad Yusuf, followed by ‘AH Shir 

1 Also called Hafif; see ihid^ pp. 216 and 486. 

I cannot identify this prince. This MandSd cannot belong to the YaminI dynasty 
for the prince of that name died in A, H. 441 ( A. D. 1049); See TA, p. 29. 

5 
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Qani-, places Pahtu (33 years), Genhra (16 years), Muhammad 
Ttir (15 years), Genhra II (several years) between Duda II and 
Duda III. According to Mir Ma'sum Duda III was succeeded 
by ‘a person named Armil.’ He proved to be a ‘tyrant and an 
oppressor’ and was killed by Unar of the Samma tribe, who 
had settled in Sind from Cutch. But according to two other 
authorities Duda III was succeeded by Tai (24 years), 
Chanlsar (18 years), Bhu igar II (15 years), 5afif II (18years), 
Duda IV (25 years), ‘Umar Sumra (35 years), Bhungar III 
(10 years). Then the government fell to Hamir, who was 
deposed by the tribe of Samma, ‘on account of his tyranny.’ 
According to the Tuif^fat ul-Kiram, ‘Umar Sumra gave his name 
to the fort of ‘Umarkot,’ 

As to the extent of the period over which they ruled our 
authorities differ. The Ta'nkh-i-Tahiti gives them only 143 
years, from 700 to 843 A. H. but Abu’l-Pa?l, Pirishta, and 
Shah Qasim Khan (author of Beg-lar-nama) give them a period 
of 500 or 505 years. ‘Ali Shir Qani‘, though he estimates the 
‘term of their authority ’ at 550 years, yet places the accession 
of Sumra, the founder of the dynasty, in about 720 A.H. 
(1320 A.D,), shortly after the accession of Ghiyath ud-Din 
Tughluq Shah. According to this source the last prince of 
the dynasty was Armil, who was slain by the Sammas in A.H. 
752 (1351 A.D.) But he admits that the history of the^ family 
is very discordantly narrated, and repeats the statements of 
Muhammad Yusuf, which place the date of the first Sumra 
prince ini 445 A.H. (1053 A.D.). Elliot has shown that the 
dynasty certainly came to an end in c. A.H. 764 because in 
about that year SulfSn Firuz Tughluq invaded Sind and was 
opposed by a prince whose title was Jam,^ a title borne by 
Sammas only. Ten years previous to this the chief of Thatta 
who opposed Muhammad Tughluq is described by Barani as 

> Elliot, Vol. I. p. 846. 

» Extracts from TF83, Trans, in Elliot, Vol, III, p. 322. 
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belonging to the Sumra tribe ()/ The statement of 
this contemporary historian is supported by Firishta, who also 
describes the opponent of this Tughluq emperor as a Sumra 
() prince.'* But the question is complicated by the 
mention of the Jam as the opponent of Muhammad Tughluq in 
another passage of Barani.®' The Ta’nkh-i-Ma‘smm represents 
this ruler as belonging to the Samma tribe.^ As all the autho¬ 
rities are agreed that the opponent of Sultan Firuz was a Jam, 
the confusion might have been caused by the existence of 
remnants of the Sumras, who though ousted probably still 
lingered for some years near about Thatta. This appears to be 
supported by the statement of the Tuhfat ul-Kifam, which 
represents the opponents of Firuz as ‘Sumra, Jareja, and 
Samma’ tribes though it mentions the Jam as the ruler of Sind.® 
Anyhow it is certain that the dynasty disappeared during the 
period c. 752 A.H. (1351-52 A.D,) to c. 764 A.H. (1361-62 
• A.D.).® If we count back 500 years from this period, it takes 
us to the middle of the 9th century A.D. Though the round 
figure is rather suspicious, yet in view of the number of autho¬ 
rities assign this paviod to the Sumras, we may conclude 
that there is some element of fact in the tradition. It is 
possible that the beginning of the rise of the dynasty is to be 
traced to the period of confusion in Sind which followed the 
rise of the Saffarids in the middle of the 9th century (257 
A.H. =870-71 A.D.). There is some likelihood that the prince 
who was ousted by Mahmud of Ghazni may possibly have been 
a Sumra prince. In the sacred books of the Druses we find an 

' Sea TNNB, Bibliotheca Indioa series, Oalontta, 1862, p. 624; also extracts from 
the same Trans, in Elliot, III, pp. 264.66. 

* Nawal Kishor Ed., Lucknow, 1864, p. 143; also Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, p. 442. 

» Bitot, III, p. 263 Taghl...the rebel...fled to Thatta, where he found refuge 

with the Jam.” 

* Bitot, Vol. I, pp. 226 fl. 

» Elliot, I, p. 243. 

’ CHI, however’from a consideration of all the circumstances’ concludes that the 
dynast; came to an end in about 1336, ibid, p. 600. 
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^istle addressed in the year 433 A.H. (1032 A.D.) to the '^Uni- 
tarians of Multan anid Hindustan in general, and to Shaikh ibn 
Sumar Raja Bal in particular.’ ^ The Sumras probably conti¬ 
nued to acknowledge the suzerainty of Mahmud and his son 
Ma'sud, but became virtually free from all control in the reign 
of ‘Abd ur-RashId (c. 1052 A.D.). After a period of virtual 
independence they had probably again to bow before Mu'izz 
ud-Din Muhammad Sam when he conquered Multan and 
Uchch in 570 A.H. (A.D. 1175) and undertook his disastrous 
march against Anhilwara in A.H. 574 (A.D.1178). The 
Tabaqat-i-Nasirl informs us that Mu'izz ud-Din G-huri con¬ 
quered Daibul and the coast regions in its neighbourhood in 
A.H. 578 (A.D. 1182). ^ Na§ir ud-Din Qabacha, who was 
appointed governor of Upper Sind in 1206 A.D., possibly also 
held some sort of a loose hegemony over them. After his defeat 
and death in A.D. 1228, Malik Sinan ud-Din Chatisar, the 
then Sumra prince, submitted to Junaydl, the general of Iltut- 
misb, and became a vassal of the Delhi Sultan.® Chatisar is 
probably to be identified with Cbanar or Chanisar of the Sindian 
chronicle. According to |Casan NJpmJ ‘ coinage was struck, 
and the prayers read in the name of Shams ud-Din as far as 
Qusdar and Makran.’ After this, their power appears to have 
declined, till they were supplanted by the Sammas. From the 
name of the contemporary of Iltutmish it is clear that the reign¬ 
ing family of the Siimras had already accepted Islam. Elliot 
has shown some grounds for believing that they were probably 
tainted with Qarmatian heresy as early as the 11th century 
A.D.^ The period when the princes accepted Islam is 


‘ Elliot, Vol. I, pp. 491 and 493. 

» Til, p. 36; CHI, Vol, Til, p. 300; TN, Vol. I, pp. 462-63. 

» Extracts from Tfi; Trans. n, p. 242; TiV, Vol. I, pp. 614-15. 

Chanisar ^) may readily be mistaken for Chatisar ( ), there being 

only the difference of the additional dot of 01>. See Raverfcy’s note, No. 8, on p. 614. 
Chanar or Ohanlsar is the 14th in Muntakhah-uU'Twdrikh md Tul^fatul KirQm Viat, see 
Elliot, I, pp* 485 and 844. Raverty makes him the 11th on the list. 

* See Elliot, Vol. I, p. 491. 
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uncertain-, but Tod had noticed that with a few exceptions, the 
whole tribe had entered into 'the rank of the faithful.’ ' As to 
the position occupied by the SQmras, we should remember that 
though their authority spread over the whole of the territory 
now known as Sind, yet there is evidence to show that there 
were other .tribal principalities in this region. With the decline 
of their power these tribes soon transferred their allegiance to the 
Muhammadan governors of Multan. The Ghach-ndma gives 
us the following list of ‘ seven Eanas of Sind tributary to 
Multan in the days of Nasir-ud-Dln Qabacha’ ^: (1) Eana 
Buhnar Sa’ta Bdthor, of Dabra, in the district of Durbela ; 

(2) Rana Sanir, son of Dhamaj, of the tribe of Kureja 
Samma, residing in TSng, lying in the district of Rupah ; 

(3) Jaisar, son of Jajji Machhi SolankI, of Maniktara ; (4) 
Wakla, son of Pannun Ohannun, who was established in the 
valley of Siwi; (5) ChannQn, son of Dita, of the tribe of 
Channa, resident of Bhag-nai ; (6) Jlya, son of Wariah, of 
Jham, or Hemakot; (7) Jasodhan Akra, of Mlnnagar district of 
Bambarwa. 

We have seen that the dominating power in Lower 
Sind, the Sumras were displaced by the Sammas in the middle 
of the 14th centui-y. It is possible that they established 
their power by taking advantage of the confusion which pre¬ 
vailed all over India during the later years of the reign of 
Muhammad Tughluq. But the history of the Sammas is as 
obscure as that of the SQmras. Mir Ma'sumi, om^ chief 
authority on their history, frankly states that he met with no 
written account of the tribe and had composed his 'summary’ 
entirely from local hearsay. He records the tradition that 
the tribe was formerly settled in Cutch, whence a portion 
of it migrated and settled in Sind and formed alliances with 

^ ARt Vol. in, p. 1299. See also Ta'nkh-i^Tdhir%, Elliot^ I, p. 270. 

* Extract Trans, in I, p. 340; note that the contemporary of Shams nd-Diir 

Iltutmish iscalled MJali of Diwal, indicating perhaps the decadent state of his power, 
whidh possibly included only the coast districts at that time. 



the people of the country.^ Mir Tahir tells us that '^the 
labouring classes and land-holders of the Sammas’ held the 
Hindu faith, but their heterodoxy is proved by the fact that 
they ‘ never drank wine without partaking of a young 
bufiPalo-calf.’ ^ He also states that the Sammas were oppress¬ 
ed by the Sumras and compelled to take shelter in Cutch, 
which they captured from the Chawaras.®. After the defeat 
and disposal of the Sumras by Sultan ‘Ala-ud-Dln of Delhi, 
the Sammas again gradually spread over Sind.^ ‘Ali Shir 
Qanl‘ observes, that the Sammas were the owners of land 
throughout Sind, as far as Gujarat, including also the 
greater part of Rajputana, and they formed the majority of 
the population of Sind. He refers to the following tradition, 
concerning the origin of the Sammas. Sam was the son of 
‘Umar, son of Hisham, son of Abil Lahib ; according to others 
he was the son of ‘Umar, son of ’ Akerma, son of Abu Jahl. 
The title of Jam renders it probable that he was descended 
from Jamshid.” ® Tod has described the Sammas as a great 
branch of the Yadu race, who were descended from Samba, the 
son of Krsna. The sons of Samba, in his opinion, made his 
name the patronymic in Seistani and the Lower Indus Valley, and 
opposed Alexander in the 4th century B.C. under their chief 
Sambos. Commenting on their alleged origin from Jamshid he 
says, that the Sammas in Sind, after accepting Islam, were 
eager to adopt a pedigree which might give them importance in 
the eyes of their conquerors. “Sam was therefore transformed 
to Jam, and the Persian king, Jamshid, was adopted as the 
patriarch of the Sammas, in lieu of the legitimate SSmba.” ® 
That the Sammas were settled in Sind is attested by the 

> Elliot, I, pp. 223 and 236. 

^ Ibidt p* 266 ; for a similar custom of the Sumras see above p. 30, fn. 6. 

* Probably the same as the Cdvadds, Gavofaka or Capotkata of Gujarat History. 
See infra, my chapter on the Caulukyas of Anahilapatana. 

* Ibid, pp. 267-72. ® Ibid, pp. 337 and 339. - 

® AE, Vol. 11, pp. 1219, fn. 3. Elliot agrees with this view. See Elliot, I, pp. 496-97; 
but he doubts the etymology of the derivation of Jam from Samma, see ibid, p, 496. 
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Chttch-wniu, which tells us that they came out with trumpets and 
shawms to proffer their allegiance to Muhammad Qasim, when 
the latter was on the banks of the Lower Indus valley/ Elliot 
considers “ Samba, the governor of Debal, on the part of Chach” 
to be a representative of the tribe at an earlier period. ‘ They 
were either Buddhists or Hindus and were received into favour ’ 
by the early Arab conquerors in consideration of their prompt 
and early submission.^ Whatever may be the real origin of the 
Sammas, it is clear from the above discussion that they formed 
one of the indigenous tribes who.were settled in the Lower Indus 
valley, Western Eajputana and Cutch, long before the advent of 
Islam. The connection of Jam, the title of their rulers with 
Jamshid is certainly fictitious. The title is even now found in 
Eajput ruling houses in Kathiawar peninsula.® The State of 
Navanagar whose Eajput chief bears this title, is not far re¬ 
moved from Cutch, a place closely connected with the Sammas. 
The Jareja tribe, to which its chief and the Eao of Cutch still 
belong, is regarded by competent authorities as a branch of the 
Sammas.* According to Elliot they became ‘ proselytes to Islam 
some time after 793 A.H. (1391 A.D.).’ But this must have 
happened some time earlier, for Shams-i-Siraj, while describing 
the campaign of Plruz Tughluq (764-766 A.H.) against the Jam 
of Sind refers to “ the combatants on both sides as Musal- 
mans.” ® 

The first capital of the Sammas appears to have been a 
town called Samul (also called Sai, Samfliya or Samma-nagar), 
the ruins of which have been ‘ traced near Thatta.’« According 
to Mir Tahir, ‘ Tatta ’ was founded later ‘ on a lucky day settled 

* Elliot, I, p. 496, 

" Ibid. 

» lai, Voi. xvm. pp. 419 fl. 

* Elliot, 1, p. 496. 

* Elliot,{Vol. in, p. 332 . 

1 Ibid, pp. 272-8 and 401-02. 
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by Brahmans and astrologers.’ ^ Later Muhammadan chronicl3rs 
regularly represent the Jams as chiefs of Thatta.® 

The A’ln-i-Akhari gives us a list of 16 Samma princes 
with a reign period of 163 years. But for the details of the 
history of this tribe we have to depend mainly on Ta'rlkh-i- 
Ma‘suml. The author of this work has given us not only a list 
of 18 Samma princes with a reign period of about 171 years but 
has also supplied us with some details of the history of each 
reign. His account, however, requires careful examination, 
and unless verified cannot be always accepted as sober history. 
The list of princes given by Abu*l Fazl is as follows — 


Years. Months. Days. 


(1) 

Jam Unar.reigned, 

3 

6 


(2) 

,, Juna, his brother. ,, 

4 

0 


(3) 

,, Banhatiayah. ,,, 

15 



(4) 

,, Tamachi, his brother ,, 

13 

and some months. 


(5) 

,, Salah ud-Din. ,, 

11 

and some months. 


(6) 

,, Nizam ud-Din, his son ,, 

2 

and a fraction. 


(7) 

Jam ‘Ali Shir Tamachi ,, 

6 

and some months. 


(8) 

,, Karan, son of Tamachi ,, 

0 

0 


(9) 

Fath Khan, son of Sikandar ,, 

11 

and some months. 


(10) 

Tughluq, his brother ,, 

28 

0 

0 

(11) 

Mubarak, the Chamberlain ,, 

0 

0 

3 

(12) 

Sikandar, b. Fatl^ Khan ,, 

1 

6 

0 

(13) 

Sanjar, commonly called 





Badhan ,, 

8 

and some months. 


(14) 

Jam Nizam ud-Din, 





known as Jam Nanda ,, 

60 

and some months. 



(15) Jam Firuz, his son. (Also ruled a second time after 16.) 

(16) Jam Salah ud-Din, a relation of Firuz. 


1 Ibid, p, 273. 

» AAK, Vol. II, p. 341. 

» AAK, Vol. n, pp. 342-43. 
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The list of princes found in Ta'nkh-i-Tahin is as follows : * 





Years. 

(1) 

Jam Unar, son of Babiniya 


(2) 

1 i 

Juna, j, ,, ,, ,,, 

13 

(3) 

3 1 

Taraachi. 


(4) 

> > 

Malik Khair iid-Din (son of 3). 


(5) 

1» 

Babiniya (son of 4) 

15 

(6) 

3 3 

Tamachi (brother of 4) ... 

13 

(7) 

3 i 

Salah ud-Din 

11 




and some 




months. 

(8) 

33 

Nizam ud-Din (son of 7). 


(9) 

1 3 

'All Shir 

7 

(10) 

3 3 

Karan (son of Tamachi) ... 

Only some 




days. 

(11) 

3 3 

Fath^ Khan (nephew of 10) ... 

15 

(12) 

3 3 

Tughluq (brother of 15) ... 

28 

(13) 

3 3 

Sikandar (son of 12) 

u 



(Usurpation of power by the Chamberlain 




Mubarak for 3 days during the reign of 13). 


(14) 

33 

Rai Dan, ascended in the year 858 A.H. (1454 




A.D.) 

8 

(15) 

3 f 

Sanjar 

8 

(16) 

3 3 

Nizam ud-Din also called Nanda. Succeeded (15) 




in A. H. 866 (A. D. 1461) 

48 

(17) 

3 3 

Firuz (son of 16). 


(18) 

3 3 

Salah ud-Din. 



It will be observed from a comparison of the two lists that 
though there are important differences, yet there is a substantial 
measure of agreement in them. Both the lists agree that Jam 
Unar was the founder of the line. According to Mir Ma'sum he 
killed the last Sumra prince Armil,^ and conquered Siwistan after 
defeating and killing Malik Ratan, who is described as “ the re¬ 
presentative of the Turk.” But he retired to Thari on being 

‘ mot, I, pp, 224-36. 

* Sach is also the view of Mir Tahir, but he also gives a tradition which is mentioned 
b7 Muhammad Yusuf according to which the last king was Sammir, see supra^ p. 34. 
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threatenecl by Malik Firuz and ‘All Shah, who were near 
Bhakkar with the royal Turkish army, and died there after a 
reign of 3| years. In the present state of our knowledge it is 
difficult to identify this Turkish king but it is not unlikely that 
he was some earlier representative of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
The next prince, Juna, is also found in both the lists. He is 
said to have laid waste the villages and towns up to Bhakkar 
which he conquered. For some time he reigned supreme in 
Sind; but we are told that at length Sultan ‘Ala ud-Din sent his 
brother Ulugh Khan to Multan to check him. The Jam how¬ 
ever died before the beginning of operations against him, after 
a reign of 13 years. If this Sultan ‘Ala ud-Din is the Khaljl 
prince of that name who ascended the throne in 696 A.H. (1296 
A.D.), then we must conclude that the Sammas, who appear 
in the list of Ranas of Sind as early as the time of Nasir ud-DIn 
Qabacha (died in 1228 A.D,), must have established an in¬ 
dependent power long before their overthrow of the Sumras in 
the middle of the 14th century. In that case both the tribes 
must have ruled simultaneously for some time before one ousted 
the other, a phenomenon by no means unique in Indian history.* 
But unfortunately we cannot dogmatise, because we are 
not sure of the accuracy of the chronological arrangement 
of our source. Our doubts find support from the fact that 
Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historian of the period, de¬ 
scribes a brother of Rai Unar as the contemporary of Firflz 
Tughluq. If this brother is identified with JSm Juna of AbuT 
Fa?!, then the whole chronological scheme of Ta'flkh-i-Ma‘§uml 
crumbles to the ground. But unfortunately Shams-i-SirSj does 
not mention the name of this Jam, and it may not be impossible 
that the prince to whom he refers was another brother of Rai 
Unar. According to. Mir Ma‘sum the next prince, Tamachl 
(Tamaji) was carried with his family to Delhi as captive by 
‘Ala ud-Din, and had children there. These children, he tells 


^ S^e supra, pp. 34 - 85 , 


US, were brought by the tribe to Thari, and kept prisoners, 
while it took the business of government into its own hands. 
After the lapse of some time, and the death of Jam Tamachi 
his son Malik Khair ud-Din returned to Sind from Delhi and 
assumed the government. During his rule Sultan Mahmud 
(Tughluq) invaded Sind, but could not do anything effective, 
as he “died in the neighbourhood of Bhakkar “ ^ (A. H. 752). 
Sultan FMz Shah, who succeeded him, was harassed by this 
Jam for some stages when the former started for Delhi.* The 
period thus described appears to have been one of considerable 
confusion, and it is curious that these two princes (Nos. 3 and 4 
o[ Ta'rlkh-i-Tahin) are omitted by Ab’ul Fa?l. It should be 
also noted that Mir Ts^hir does not mention the reign periods of 
these two rulers. It was probably during this period that 
Shihab-ud-Din, king of Kashmir (1369-1378), invaded Sind and 
defeated its Jam on the banks of the Indus.® The next prince, 
called Babiniya by Mir Ma’?um, is perhaps to be identified with 
Banhatiyah, the third prince on AbuT Fail’s list. According 
to Mir Ma'sQm this prince was ruling in Sind when Sultan 
Firuz Shah invaded that country. This statement is supported 
by Shams-i-Siraj, the contemporary historian of the period. He 
tells us that ‘ at this time the Jam, brother of Rai Unar and 
Babiniya, his brother’s son, were masters of Thatta.’ This 
Jam who probably came to the throne after the period of turmoil 
referred to above appears from Ta’rlkh-i-Firuz Shshi to have 
been completely overshadowed by Babiniya ; that is probably 
the reason why he has been omitted by Abu’l Fa?l and Mir 
Ma'sum. It is to be observed, however, that Shams-i-Siraj 
differs from Ta''rikh-i-Ma‘suml in making Babiniya “ the 
brother’s son’’ of this Jam. 


\ According to Barani the Salman died in 752 A.H, on the banka of the Indus, at 14 
Ko8 from Thatta. 

* See TaWikh-uFtruz Shahit Elliot^ III, p. 266; unfortunately neither Baranf, nor 
Bbfims-i'Sir&j gives us the name of this Jam^ 

» CHJ, Vol. in, pp. 278 and 501. 
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For his campaign in Sind, Firuz Shah had to muster an 
army of ‘ 90,000 cavalry and 480 elephants.’ The strength of 
the Jam can be gauged by the fact that his troops amounted 
to about ‘ 20,000 cavalry and 400,000 infantry.’ * The war 
dragged on for two years and a half and occasioned considerable 
sufferings to the Sultan. According to Abu’l-Fazl, Sultan 
Flrflz Shah on three different occasions led an army from Delhi 
against ‘ Banhatia.’® But in the end the Jam and Babiniya 
surrendered and accompanied the royal troops to Delhi ; while 
“ the son of the Jam, and Tamachl brother of Babiniya 
were placed over Thatta, and titles were conferred upon 
them. They paid four lacs of tankas in cash, by way 
of I marking their allegiance, and agreed to pay several lacs 
of tankas in money and goods yearly.”® The Jam and 
Babiniya lived at Delhi for some time in their dwelling 
known as the ‘palace of Thatta,’ and each used to receive 
an annual allowance of two lacs of tankas in cash from the 
royal treasury. Shams-i-Siraj further tells us that “after some 
years Tamachi, the brother of Babiniya, rebelled at Thatta, and 
the Sultan sent the Jam there to repress the outbreak. On his 
arrival the Jam sent Tamachl to Delhi where Babiniya remained 
in attendance on the Sultan. On the accession of Sultan 
Tughluq Shah (1388 A.D.) he was presented with an umbrella, 
and was sent to Thatta, but died on the road.” ‘ According to 
Ta’rlkh-i'Ma’suml Babiniya after remaining for some time at 
Delhi ‘ became the object of royal favour...and was reinstated 
in the government of Sind,’ while his brother Tamachl, a man 
of ‘ ease and enjoyment,’ died of the plague after a reign of 13 
years. Firishta appears to support Mir Tahir, for he also says 
that the Jam Bany after passing some time in Delhi was taken 

> Elliot, Vol. Ill, pp. 321 and 823. 

» A4K, Vol. II, p. 316. 

" FHiot. Vol. Ill, p. 336 ff. 

* Ibidf p. 338* 



into favour by Firuz, who sent him back to restore his govern¬ 
ment.^ Jam Bany is most probably the same as Babiniya of 
the other chronicles, but Pirishta introduces an element of 
confusion by stating that he was the son of Jam Afra, a person 
unknown to other works. 

With the collapse of the Delhi empire after the death of 
Firuz Tughluq (1388 A.D.), the Jams of Sind must have become 
practically independent. For their subsequent history we have 
to depend almost entirely on Mir Ma‘sum and Abu’1 Fazl. 
According to the former, Jam §alah ud-Din succeeded Tamachl. 
He was a vigorous ruler,'and is said to have undertaken a num¬ 
ber of expeditions for the chastisement, of refractory subjects 
One of these was directed against Cutch. He reigned for 11 
years and some months. He was succeeded by his son Jam 
Nigam ud-Dini. He ‘ left the affairs of his kingdom in the 
hands of the ofiScials,’ and gave himself up to pleasure. The 
result was disorder and rebellion in all parts of the dominion, 
and he died in the midst of this confusion, after a reign of 
‘two years and a fraction.’ The nobles then raised ‘All Shir, 
to the. vacant throne. He was wise and brave, and soon 
brought Sind ‘ in due state of order’ but he too soon developed 
a fondness for pleasure and was assassinated while enjoying a 
boating excursion on a moonlit night. He reigned 7 years. 
The next ruler. Jam Karan, is represented by Abu’l Pa?l as the 
son of ‘All Shir ; but Mir Ma‘8um represents him to be one of 
the murderers of *^Ali Shir, and the son of Jam Tamachi, 
probably the sixth ruler on his table. The new ruler was cut 
to pieces by a faction of the displeased nobles after a reign of one 
day and a half. The throne was then occupied by Path Khan, 
son of Sikandar and probably grandson of the same TamSchi, 
one of the prime movers in the last plot. He was ‘ very attentive 
and watchful over all affairs of State,’ and was celebrated for 
his courage and generosity. He is described as a contemporary 

* TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, p. 466. So also Abu’l Fa?l, see AAK, Vol. II, p. 346. 
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of Timur (1398 A.D.).^ His reign period is variously given 
as 15 and 11 years and some months. He was succeeded 
by his brother Jam Tughluq. He appointed his brothers 
governors of Siwistan and Bhakkar, and spent most of his time 
in ‘ hunting and exercise.’ He reigned for 28 years, and was 
succeeded by his youthful son Jam Sikandar. Eebellions 
appear to have broken out in all parts of the kingdom during his 
short reign of one year and a half, and for a time a person named 
Mubarak, who had been Chamberlain of Jam Tughluq, seized 
the throne and held it for three days. The next ruler, accord¬ 
ing to AbuT Fa?l, was ‘ Sanjar, commonly called Eadhan,’ who 
reigned for about 8 years. But Mir Ma‘§um gives Jam Eai 
Dan and Jam Sanjar as the names of the next two rulers, each 
of whom, according to him ruled for 8 years. It is likely that 
these two names have been united by AbuT Faifl into one name, 
but the sameness of the reign period of the two rulers and the 
miraculous details about the accession of Sanjar in Mir 
Ma'sum’s list are suspicious. According to Ta’nkh-i~Ma‘0ml, 
Jam Eai Dan ascended the throne in 858 A. H. (1454 A.D.)^ 
and was poisoned by one of his attendants named Sanjar. Eai 
Dan appears to have been no relative of the previous ruler, and 
seized the royal power with the assistance of his own retainers 
after the death of Sikandar. Sanjar is described as ‘a hand^ 
some man,’ who became king mainly through the prayers of 
a friendly Derwish. During his rule Sind was prosperous, and 
he appears to have taken steps to suppress bribery and increase 
the pay of his judicial and other public servants. He was 
succeeded by J^m Nigam ud-Din, also called Nanda. He is 
said to have reigned for 48 or 60 years. According to Mir 
Tahir he ascended the throne in 866 A.H. (1461 A.D.) and 
proved to be a very pure and virtuous ruler. During his rule 
the ‘ Musulman discipline ’ spread widely in Sind, and all the 
feudal princes of the land are described as belonging to this 

* Elliot, I, p. 230. 

» Ihid. 




faith. Namda is said to have been a contemporary of Sultan 
:^asan Lanagh of Multan (A.D. 1456-1502).' Mir Tahir tells 
us that soon after his death ‘ all affairs of Sind fell into 
disorder.’ Jam Firuz, the son of Nanda, ‘ was of tender age,’ 
when he succeeded his father, and trouble soon ensued when 
the young man developed a fondness for pleasures. A rival for 
the throne appeared in the person of Saiali ud-Din, a relative of 
Firuz, and occupied Thatta for a period of 8 months. Jam 
Firuz however recovered his power and ruled for some time 
till 916 A.H. (1581 A.D.), when Shah B§g Arghun began to 
make encroachments on Sind. In 1521 the latter, being 
driven from Kandahar by Babur, invaded and conquered Sind. 
Firuz fled to Gujarat V (1622-23 A.D.). The Arghto dynasty 
was thus established and Shah fliusain Arghun, the son of Shah 
Beg Arghun, was reigning in Sind when Humayun took refuge 
in the land in 1641 A.D. Shah ^tusain suffered from ill health, 
and on his death the royal power passed oni to Mirza Muham¬ 
mad ‘Isa Tarkhan, ‘a member of the elder branch of the 
Arghun clan,’ in 1556 A.D. MirzS JSni Beg Tarkhan^ his 
great-grandson, was ruling in Sind when Akbar invaded it in 
1591 and soon after annexed it to his empire.* 

Dvnastic Table of Sind. 

Circa 7th Century A.D. to the 16th Century A.D. 

{Dates approximate,) 

I. Bai Dynasty (c. 450 to 643 A.D.). 

Bai Diwaji. 

Bai Sihras, 

Bai Sahasi, 

Bai Sihras, II. 

Bai Sahasi, II (c, 643 A.D.). 

' Elliot, I, p. 233 ; CHI, Vol, III, pp. 503-04. ; 

^ Vol. 11. p. 346. 

* For the history of the Arghuna and Tarkhans, see extracts from Tarkhan-nama (also 
called Arghan-ndma) pf Saiyid Jamal (1664.66), Trans, in Elliot, 1, pp. 300 ff.; also CHI, 
Voi,ITI,pp. 601 (f. ' 
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II. Brahmin Dynasty of Chach (c. 643 to 724 A.D.)« 


Chaeh Chandar (c. 671-679 A.D.) 

(c. 643-671) 

Dahir (c.679-712 A.D.). 


Hullishah (Jaisiya ?) §i?ah (killed c. 724 A.D) 

(712 to c. 724 A.D.) 

III. Arab Governors of Sind (c. 680 to 870 A.D,). 

(a) Governors of the Umayyads : 

" (1) Ibn al-Harri, c. 61 A.H. (680 A.D.) ; Conqueror of Mukran. 

(2) Muja'a i. Si‘r at-Tamlml. 

(3) Ua-id i. Aslam i. DaraS c. 75 A.H. (694 A.D.), First Governor of 

Mukran. 

(4) ‘Ubaid Ullah i. Abi Bakr, o. 79 A.H. (698 A.D.) 

(5) ‘Abd ur-Eahman Muhammad, o. 81 A.H. (700 A.D.) 

(6) Muhammad i. al-Qasim, c. 89-97 A.H. (707-715 A.D.). Conqueror 

of Sind. 

(7) Yazid i. Abi Kabshah, 97 A.H. (715 A.D.) 

(8) Habib i. al-Muhallab, c. 97 A.H. (715 A.D.) 

(9) ‘Amr i. Muslim al-Bahili, c. 99 A.H. (717 A.D.) 

(10) Junayd i. Abd ur-Rahman, c. 107 A.H. (725 A.D.) 

(11) Tamim i. Zaid al ‘Utbi, c. 107 A.H. (726 A.D.) 

(12) Al-Hakim i. ‘Awana al-Kilabi. 

(13) ‘Arnr i. Muhammad i. al-Qasim. Founder of MansQrah. 

(14) Sulayman i. Hisham. 

(16) Al-Mansur i. Jumhur, 132 A.H. (749 A.D.) 

(b) Governors of the Abbasids: 

(1) ‘Abd ur-Rahman i. Muslim, 134 A.H. (751 A.D.) 

(2) Al-Musayyib i. Zuhair, ,, 

(3) Musa i-Ka‘b, 134 to 141 A.H. (751-758 A.D.) 

(4) ‘Uyayna i. Musa, 141-142 A.H. (758-759 A.D.) 

(5) Abu Ja'far ‘Umar i. Hafs, 142 A.H. (759 A.D.) 

(6) Hisham i. ‘Amr al-Taghlabi, 151 A.H. (768 A.D.) 

(7) Ma'bad i. al-Khalil, 157 A.H. (773 A.D.)- 
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(8) Busjiam i. Amr, 159 A.H. (776 A.D.) 

(9) Eub i, Hatim, 160 A.H. (776 A.D.) 

(10) Nasr i. Muhammad, 161 A.H. (777 A.D.) 

(11) ‘Abd ul-Malik i. Shihab. 161 A.H. (777 A.D.) 

(12) Ishaq i. Sulayman, 174 A.H. (790 A.D.) 

(13) Da’ud i. Da’ud, 184 A.H. (800 A.D.) 

(14) Hajib i. Salih, 211 A.H. (826 A.D.) 

(15) dhassan i. ‘Abbad, 213 A.H. (828 A.D.) 

(16) ‘Amran i. Musa, 217 A.H. (832 A.D.) 

(17) Haydar i. Ka’us, 223 A.H. (837 A.D.) 

(18) Ya'qub i. Layth, 237 A.H. (870 A.D.) Died in 879 A.D. 


• Independent Dynasties in Sind, 

(a) Dynasties of Multan : 

(1) Arab Quraishite Dynasty—The Ghalibis. 

(Known dates 382 to 366 A, H. =942-976 A.D.). 

(2) Qarmatian Dynasty founded by Jalan ibn Shaiban. 

(3) Afghan Lodi Dynasty; 

Shaikh Hamid Lodi (c. 963 A.D.) 

I 

Nasir 

r 

I 

Abu’l Fatht Da’ud (o. 1005-1010 A.D.), 


7 


miST/fy- 
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(b) Dynasties of Man^rah : 

(1) Arab Quraishite Habbari Dynasty (c. 912-976 A.D.) 

(2) Qarma^ians and Sumras (c. 1025 to c. 1362 A.D.): 

Sumra=d. of Zamindar S‘ad 
Bhungar (c. 1053 to 1068 A.D.) 

Duda (o. 1068 to 1092 A.D.) 


%L 


Singhar (1092-1107 A.DJ daughter ^ Pitthu 
acrHamun^ ^Tari 


^Khaira 

Khafif (or Hafif) (33 years) 

‘Uinar (40 years) 

0 .Duda 11 (14 years) 

(according to 
Ta*nkh i-Ma'aumi) 


‘Umar 


Ida 


(According to Muntakhab-uU 
Tawdnkh and TuhfdtuUKirdm) 

^fjiji»»»Duda 11 

Pahtu (33 years) 

Qenhra (16 years) 

Mubanacaad Tur (15 years) 

Genhra II (several years) 

Duda III (14 years) 

Tai (24 years) 

Chanisar (18 years; c. 1228 A.D.) 


Duda III 

Armil (killed by 

Samma Unar) 


Ohanar (or 
Ghanisar) 


Mentioned only by Mir 

N.B ,—Uncertain relationship is indicated by vertical dots and son by a vertical line 
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Bhungar II (15 years) 

Khafif (or Hafif) II (18 years) 

Duda iV (25 years) 

*Umar Sumra (35 years) 

Bhungar III (10 years) 

Hamir (last prince deposed by Unar Samma) 

(c) Sammas (c. 1290 to 1521 A.D.): 

Babiniya 



Jam Unar (3J years) 


Jam Juna (13 years; c- 1296 A.D,). 
^ Jam Tamichi . {Tamdji ?) 

^ Jam Khair ud-Din (c. 1352 A,D.) 


Jam Babiniya (or Banhatiya) 

H5 years ; c. 1362 A.D.) 


Jam Tamachi II 
: (13 years) 


^ Jam Karan 


Sikandar 

I 

? 


Jam Fatti Khan Jam Tughluq 


(15 years, 1398 A.D.) 


(28 years) 


Jam Sikandar (IJ years) 


Jam 9alah ud-Dln 
j (11 or 15 years) 

Jam Nizam ud-Din 

(about 2 years) 


2 Jam ‘All Shir (Tamachi) 
(7 years) 


(Usurpation of Chamberlain Mubarak) 

(3 days) 

Jam Kai Dan (acc. A- H. 858=A.D. 1454) 

(8 years) 

Jam San jar (8 years) 

Jam Nizto ud-Din, known as Nanda (48 or 60 years) 

I (acc. A. H. 866=1461 A.D.) 

Firuz Salah ud-Din 

' Not found in A'tn-i-Akban. 

* According to Abu*l Fa?! Karan was the son of ‘All Shir Tamachi. 

N.B ,—Uncertain relationship is indicated by vertical dots and son by a vertical line. 
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CHAPTER II 

i5AHis OF Afghanistan and the Punjab 


The title “ King of Kings” is Iranic in origin. Scholars 
have traced* it to the epithet ‘Khshdyathiya Khshdya- 
thidndm, ’ occurring in the opening lines of the Behistum in¬ 
scription of the Achaemenian Emperor Darius I (521-485 
Under the Greek form, BASlAEflS BASIAEflN, it definitely 
appears on the coin legends of the Arsacid king Mithradates II 
(<?. 123-88 This Greek legend together with its Indian 

forms rajatiraja, rafaraja, and rajadiraja, appears on the coins 
of the Indo-Scythian ® and early Ku^an kings. The Persian 
form t^AONANO f>AO in Greek characters is first found in India 
on the coins of Kaniska and his successors.‘ A portion of this 
legend, t^AO, is also found on some of the copper coins of 
Kaniska.® These titles appear to have been the special desig¬ 
nation ^of thesfe Turkish rulers of the Punjab, Afghanistan and 
the Oxus valley, long after the fall of their empire in the begin¬ 
ning of the 3rd century A.B.® In the fourth century, Hari^epa 
in his Allahabad praiasti of the Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
(c. 335-375 A.D.) undoubtedly refers to these rulers by the 
phrase ‘Daivaputra-sdhi-^dhdnusahi.’ ’’ The coins issued by 
these later Kusans between c. 300 to 450 A.D. also bear the 
legend I^AKANOtsAO.® ' 


* CHI, Vol. I, p. 667! SG. Boinba 7 , 1924, p. 286. ' 

* Warwick Wroth, Catalogue of Greek Coins, Parthia, 1908, pp. 24 ff. The Saaanids, 
who succeeded the Arsacids, took the title Malkan Malka ; the form Shdhdnshd appears on 
their coins from the last quarter of the 5th century A.D. See Paruck, SCt pp. 286-88 
and 294)-95. 

^ According to thejaina legend, the Kdiakdcdrya kathanaka, the sdmafiktas of the 
Sakas were styled Sdhi and their emperors Sdhdnusahi. See ZDMQ, 1880, p. 262; CHI, 
Vol. I, pp, 167-68 ; Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 2nd Ed., p. 274, 

* ^hiteheB.d, Catalogue of Goins inthe Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, 1914, pp. 

187 ff. 

* iMd,p. 188. 

’ NC, Third Series, Vol. XIII, 1893, p. 177. 

^ G/, p 8. 

* NG, Third Series. Vol. XIII, 1898, pp. 167 ft. 
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The history of these later 3dhi rulers is extremely obseure. 
It is generally assumed that after the death of Vasudeva, the 
Indian empire of the Kupans fell into decay. But the Wei-lio 
“informs us that during the period of the three kingdoms (A.D. 

221-277) Ki-pin, Ta-hia, Kao-fu and T‘ien-cu were all subject 

to the Great Yue-ci.” ^ Chavannes concluded from this that in 
the middle of the 3rd century ‘ ‘the power of the Kushan kings 
was at its climax.” The portion of India indicated by the 

word ‘T‘ien-cu’ is however uncertain. But there is evidence to 
show that their power continued in the North-western part of 
India, Afghanistan, and the Oxus valley up to the 4th century 
A.D. In the 3rd and 4th centuries the influence of the Sasanids 
of Persia on these Kupan princes is illustrated by the latter’s 
imitation on their coins of the former’s head-dress.^ One of the 
Sasanian kings, Hormazd II (A.D. 301-10), married a daughter 
of one of these Kusan kings, and on some of his gold coins 
assumed the title Kusan Malkan Malkd} E. Thomas sup¬ 
posed from this that the Kusan prince of the Kabul valley might 
have been conquered by the Sasanian king. In the opinion 
of Cunningham the legend “must refer to the Kushan alliance,” 
which was made by the Kus5n prince ‘ by giving a daughter 
and ceding the province of Balkh to the north of Hindukush.’ * 
In 0. 358-60 one of these Kusan princes, named Grumbates, 
appears to have helped Shapur II (310-79 A.D.) against the 
Romans in the siege of Amida. This prince is described as the 
king of the Chionitae, “of middle age and wrinkled limbs, but 
of a grand spirit and already distinguished for many victories.”® 
It is difficult to estimate the exact relationship between the 

' Cordier and Chavannes, Toung pao, Serie II» Vol. VI, Leide. 1905, pp. 538-39. 

^ NCt Third Series, Vol. Xm, 1893, pp. 168-69. 

• SC, pp. 89, 281-83; on some copper coins appear only Ku^n Malka. For this 
marriage, see also Ndldeke, Tahori, p. 278; De Sacy, Mirkhond, p. 804. 

* Ibid, pp. 169-71; Cunningham takes Chionitae to be * the Kusbdos or Tokhaii.* 

^ lhid,pp.m>n. 
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asanids and the later Kusans ; but if there is any truth in the 
tradition generally accepted by oriental historians that Ardashir I 
(212-241 A.D.) conquered Balkh, Khurasan and Kabul and 
advanced as far as Sirhind beyond the Sutlej, then the title Ku^an 
Malkan Malkd or Kusdn Malkd may indicate their position as 
vassals of the Persian empire.' That the relationship was 
sufficiently intimate is proved by the discovery of Sasanid coins 
in Afghanistan and the Punjab and the imitation of Kusan coin¬ 
type by the Sasanids. A coin of Ardashir I was discovered as 
far east as the Jhelum District, while the Siva and his bull 
and the Indian altar appear on the coins of Hormazd II.’’ The 
mere discovery of coins of contiguous states in each other’s 
territory has not necessarily any political significance, but it is 
to be noted that in this case the Ku?ah coin appears to have 
been “counter-struck with Sasanian device.” ® Kapson attri¬ 
butes certain “coins of Sasanian type and fabric bearing inscrip¬ 
tions in Nagari, Sasanian Pahlavi and an alphabet hitherto 
unread which is probably a development of the modified form 
of the Greek alphabet, used by the Scytho-Sasanians’ ’ to some 
Sasanian dynasty or dynasties which ruled in the Indus 
valley.^ Under the circumstances it is probably not unlikely 
that the later Kusans for a time came under the power of the 
Sasanids. A contributory cause of their loss of power may have 
been the gradual advance of the Gupta power towards the Indus 
valley. In the 4th century A.D. Samudra Gupta claimed ‘ acts 
of respectful service, such as offering themselves as sacrifices, 
bringing presents of maidens, (giving) Garuda tokens (sur¬ 
rendering) the enjoyment of their own territories and soliciting 


> sc, pp. 71, 79-81; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Ed. by Bury (Methuen & Co.), Vol. 
I, p. 204. Naldeke, Tobarf, pp. 17-18; TF, Trans. Briggs, Vol. I, p. IxxivjV. Smith, 
EHI, 1924, p. 289, fn, 3. 

• JASB, 1897, Vol, LXVI, Parti, p, 6 and fig. VIII on Plate I ; 50, p. 90; 
Whitehead, Catalogue of Coins of the Punjab Museum, Lahore, Vol. I, p. 213. 

» JRAS, 1920, pp. 221 ff.; SC, pp. 79-80. 

Indian Coins, Strassborg, p. 80; 50, pp. 98 and 270-71, 
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smnmands’ from the SaM-Sahaniimhis of Afghanistan and 
the Punjab.^ 

During the 4th and 5th centuries another important develop¬ 
ment appears to have occurred in the fortunes of the iSdhis. 
Spectht has shown from the Chinese annals that during the reign 
of the Wei-dynasty (386-556 A.D.) there was a division in the 
power of the Yueh-chis. In that period Ki-to-lo, a prince of the 
Great ¥ueh-chi clan, separated himself from the main body 
and established the kingdom of Little Yueh-chi in the territories 
south of the Hindukush with Po-lu-sha (Peshawar) as his 
capital. The Great Yueh-chi clan however continued to 
rule in the region north of the Hindukush. In the opinion 
of Alfred von Gutschmid, the separation of this new branch 
. from the old Indo-Scythian ruling dynasty occurred in about 
the year 430 A.D.® The causes of this revolution are 
probably largely to be found in the continued domination 
of the Balkh and the Oxus valley by the Sasanids. But 
there was another important reason. In the 4th century 
A.D. there was again one of those mysterious movements of the 
nomadic tribes of Central Asia which had brought the Yueh-chi 
hordes to the Oxus and the borders of India in the 2nd and 1st 
centuries B.C. Though it is perhaps not permissible to assume 
that ‘ ‘ the Huns and the Hiinas are the same as the Hiung-nu 
of the Chinese ” ^ who first caused the dislocation of the Yueh- 
chi in the middle of the 2nd century B.C., yet there i&no doubt 
that they belonged to the same stock of warlike nomads. A branch 
of these settled in Transoxania,^anid troubled the Sasanids fromc. 
420 to 557 A.D. In the struggles with these tribes Firuz I (459- 
484 A.D.) appears to have lost his life after a terrible battle in 484 
A.D.‘ It was probably soon after this disaster that a section of 

‘ Of, p. 8. ^ 

A ^ahis von Kabul, p, 196; Etudes sur VAsie Centrale, Paris, 1890, pp. 12 ; Oeschi- 

chte Irans, Tubingen, 1888, pp. 168 ff. 

» See article on the Huns by Sir Charles Elliott, Encyclopaedia Britannica (1910), 
Vol. XUI, p. 932 ; Gibbon, Decline and Fall, Vol. Ill, pp. 82 ff, 

♦ SC, p. 101, 
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them pushed through the Hindukush into Afghanistan and India, 
exactly as the Yueh-chi had done before them about five centuries 
ago. For a time from their headquarters at Bamiyan and Herat 
they appear to have ruled over a v^ide dominion which extended 
from the borders of Persia and Khotan to Central India. The 
capital of this Hun dominion was visited by the Chinese pilgrim, 
Song-Yun, ambassador of the "Wei dynasty, who records that 
the Ye-thafEpthalites) received tribute from the forty neighbour¬ 
ing countries.* Kan-t’o-lo (G-andhara) which was also visited by 
Song-Yun (A.D. 520) was devastated by these Bpthalites, who 
had set up a representative (tch’e-k’in=T\iTkish. t4gin) of 
theirs to rule over the country.® During this period the ^ahi 
princes who ruled in the South of the Hindukush must have 
bent before the storm and rendered homage to their Hun over- 
lords. But fortunately the Hunic empire did not last long. It 
seems to have disappeared as a result of a series of defeats inflic¬ 
ted on them by the Western Turks (T'u-chiieh), the Sasanid 
king Khusrau I, surnamed AnSshirvan (631-79 A.D.), and the 
Indian kings Ya^odharman and Baladitya in about the middle 
of the 6th century A.D.® It is possible that after the downfall 
of the Huns, the Sasanids again established their power over the 
borders of India. According to Tabari and Mirkhond, Khusrau 
I, in his later years sent expeditions to India by sea and obtain¬ 
ed territory from an Indian king. Gibbon includes Kabul 
and Z&’iliat5n in the empire of Khusrau.* But if this was so 
it must have been for comparatively abort perici,' itrr som 
afterwards, the Sasanid power itself began to decline, and a 
new body of nomadic tribes, usually designated as ‘ Turks’ 
(Chinese T*u-ohueh) spread over the Oxus valley from the 

> BEFEO, 1903, pp. 404 ff.; BR, Vol. I, pp. so ff. j GI, pp. 158-61, 161-64; El, Vol. 1, 
p. 238; BHI, p. 336. 

’ BEFEO, 1903, pp. 416-17; BB, I, pp. scix-c. 

* 5^, p. 105; 01 f pp. 146-47 j BiJ, I, pp. 168 ff.; Stein, Ancient Khotan^ Vol. I, p: 68i 

* SC, pp. 105-06; Decline and Fall, Vol. IV, p. 384; Ndldeke, Tabart, pp. 211-18; De 
Sacj Mirhhondt p. 872. 
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borders of China.^ Khusrau I had already formed a matrimonial 
alliance with them and was materially aided by them in his cam¬ 
paigns against the hlpthalites, while Bahram VI (590-91 A.D.) 
and Bistam (592-96 A.D.) both sought refuge and met with death 
amongst them.® The Turks thus displaced the Epthalites and 
pccupied their position in Transoxania, In 620-28 A.D. they 
assisted Heraclius in his campaigns against Persia.® When Yuan 

Chwang started on his Indian pilgrimage in 630 A.D. he found 

*the whole region, roughly from Turfan to Merv and Lake 
Issykkul to the Hindukush, under the control of the Khagan 
(Khan) of the western branch of this Turkish horde. Their 
capital city was “ the town of the Su-yeh river which 
“ may be the present Constantinovosk, or perhaps Belasa- 
the capital of the Karakhitai, on the ri\er Chu. 
Yuan Chwang describes the countries and princes south of 
the Hindukush, and the Punjab. From Balkh, he passed 
through several small principalities, and after crossing the 
‘Snowy Mountains’ (Hindiikush), Bamiyan and the Black 
Kidge (KOh Baba or Siyah Koh), arrived in the kingdom of 
Kia-pi-shi (Kapisa). This kingdom appears to have been a 
powerful one. It was 4,000 li in circuit, and was bounded 
on the north by the ‘ Snowy Mountains.’ The king, who 
was selected from the Kmtriga caste, was a clever - and 
shrewd man and had brought under his control some ten 
kingdoms. The capital of this prince was probably sit^JSiSd 
j 3 .oI Ancin. the '^‘affluence of the Kafcffi’ river flowing 
through the Ghorband valley.” Toward the east his authority 
extended over Lan-po (Lamghan or mod. Laghman), Na-kie-lo-ho 

‘ Edouard Chavannes, Les Tou-Uiue (Turcs) Occidentamt St. P^tersbourg, 1903, pp.226 

; Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 58 ff. Sir Charles Elliot on Turks, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica (1910)f Vol. XXVII, p. 470. See also Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, Yo\. lYt 
p. 849. 

2 (SC, pp. 108, 112 and 113; Chavannes, Les Tou-hiue OccidentauXf p. 226. 

* Chavannes, Les Tou^kiue Occidentaux, pp. 262 ff. 

* Prof. E. W. Thomas suggests the spelling ‘ Balgasun.’ But see BR, I, p. 26, fn. 81. 

“ BRfIt p. 26, fn. 81; see also ibid, pp. 24 ff,; II, pp. 286 ff.; Li'fe, pp. 41 ff. j Encyclo^ 

paedia Britannica (1910), Vol. XXVII, p. 471; Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, pp. 68-60, 
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(Nagarahara=inod. Jalalabad district), andKan-t’o-lo (Gandh5ra 
=rQod. Peshawar, Charsadda and Und), On the borders of Ta- 
ch’a-shi-lo (Taksa8ila=»mod. Eawalpindi district) it touched 
the boundaries of the kingdom of Kashmir, which under the 
vigorous rule of the Karkota Durlabhavardhana (c. 631-33 
A.D.), had extended its power up to the Salt Range (Sang- 
ho-po-lo“Simhapura). In the south, the Kia-pi-shi kingdom 
included Fa-la-na (Varana=banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district). It is also likely that it included Tsu-ku-cha 
(Tsaukuta?=Arachosia)^ with its capital at Ho-si-na (Ghazna), 
for we find the king of Kia-pi-shi apparently accompanying 
Yuan Chwang on his homeward journey from the town of 
U-to-kia-han-ch’a (Utakhan.da = Und), via Lan-po, Fa-la-na, 
0-po-kin, Tsau-ku-cha, Fo-li-shi to the frontiers of KapiSa.** 

But where are the Sahis, who, as we have seen had 
founded an independent power south of the Hindukush in 
about the year 430 A.D.? Did they gradually disappear in 
the clash and turmoil of the invasions of the armies of the 
Sasanids, the Epthalites, and the Turks? It has been pre¬ 
sumed by scholars that the kingdom of Kia-pi-shi described 
above is the rump of the once mighty Kusan empire.® This 
presumption is of course not invalidated by the description 
of the king as a K^atriya. By this the pilgrim probably 
meant nothing more than that the king belonged -to the 
Brahmanical faith.* But even if he was right in his description 
of the caste of the prince it presents no insuperable difficulties. 
The history of the gradual assimilation of the Yueh-chi hordes 
in the fold of Hinduism is well-known. Early in their history 

^ BiJ, VoL n, p. 283 ff.; YG (11, pp. 264 ff.) spells the name as T^ao-&u-t*o and 
restores the word as Jdgu4ct- This seems more reasonable. 

« Li/e, pp. 64-72, 192.95; BB, Vol. I, pp. 49-68,190-164; Vol. II, pp. 283-84; YC, 
Vol. I, pp. 116-80, 178-286; Vol. II, pp. 264-66. 

* iSahis von]Kdhul^ p. 197. 

* Yuan Chwang*s description of castes of the Indian princes is not always reliable ; 
see suprut p. 6, fn. 6. 
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the ^iva appears on the coin-legends of Kadphises’^ and the pro¬ 
gress of the movement is illustrated by the acceptance of the 
Indian name Vasudeva by one of the successors of Kaniska. 
There is no reason to believe that this process of assimilation 
did not continue amongst the successors of the Great Kusans; 
and it is quite likely that some of their chiefs even claimed 
Ksatriya rank.® This assumption that the kingdom of Kia-pi- 
shi belonged to the Little Yueh-chi rulers seems to be supported 
by the Kitah ul-Hind of al-Biruni. He gives us the following 

account of the kings of Kabul: 

“The Hindus had kings residing in KSbul, Turks were 
said to be of Tibetan origin. The first of them, Barhatakin, 

came into the country and entered a cave in Kabul.......; 

he brought these countries under his sway and ruled them under 
the title of a Shahia of Kabul. The rule remained among his 
descendants for generations, the number of which is said to be 
about sixty. Unfortunately the Hindus do not pay much atten¬ 
tion to the historical order of things, they are very careless in 
relating the chronological succession of their kings, and when 
they are pressed for information they are at a loss, and not 

knowing what to say, invariably take to tale-telling.I have 

been told that the pedigree of this royal family, written on silk, 
exists in the fortress Nagarkot,^ and I much desired to make 
myself acquainted with it, but the thing was impossible for 
various reasons. One of this series of kings was Kanik, the 
same who is said to have built the viMra (Buddhistic 
monastery) of Purushavar. It is called after him Kanik- 

caitya......_ _ The last king of this race was Lagatur- 

man, and his Yazir was Kallar, a Brahman. The latter 

’ Bapson, Indian CoinSf Plate II. 

* Though it is not proved that all the Rajput tribes were of foreign origin, yet that 
some of them are of foreign origin is proved by the acceptance of the Hdnas for instanoe 

in the recognised list of Rajput tribes. 

* Identified with the modern Kot Kangra^ the chief place of the Kangra district in 
the Punjab. See Stein, Eng- Trans, of R&jatarangini, Vol. I. p. 204. footnote on verses 
143*44; Cunningham, ASR, Vol. X, pp. 166 ff. 
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had been fortunate, in so far as he had found by accident hidden 
treasures, which gave him much influence and power. In 
consequence the last of this Tibetan house, after it bad held the 
royal power for so long a period let it by degree slip from his 
hands. Besides LagaturmSn had bad manners and a worse 
behaviour, on account of which people complained of him 
greatly to the Vazir. Now the Vazir put him in chains and 
imprisoned him for correction, but then he himself found ruling 
sweet, his riches enabled him to carry out his plans, and so he 
occupied the royal throne.” ^ 

All lovers of Indian History will regret that al-Biruni 
could not acquaint himself with the pedigree of the family 
preserved at Nagarkot. For the account he supplies us, being 
necessarily based on defective historical information of the 
Hindus, which he so rightly condemns, assumes at places a 
rather fictitious character.® But that the kings mentioned 
by him really belonged to the Kusan group is rendered 
probable by the proposed identification of the Kanik of al-BIrunI 
with the great Kaniska, on the ground of the common tradition 
of their building a vihara at Peshawar.* It is, however, by no 
means certain that the number of kings who ruled in Kabul 
from the foundation of the dynasty of Barhatakin down to its 
extinction in the reign of LagatOrman was sixty, nor can we 
definitely state that they all belonged to one dynasty. But it 
appears to be clear that the whole period was covered by the rule 
of the Hinduised Yueh-chi rulers, and Stein is probably right 
when he suggests that the error of al-BirunI in mentioning a 
continuous reign of sixty generations must be ascribed to the 
“ continued use of the title Sahi, a title applied by al-BirunI 
even to the last dynasty conquered by Mahmud of Ghazna.” * 

' Eog. Trans, by Sacbau, Vol. II, pp. 10-13. 

» E.g., tbe extraordinary circumstancea which led to the rise to power of Barhatakin 
which I have omitted, p. 10. 

» Reinaud, M^moire 04ographique, etc,, sur VInde, pp, S,; jSdhis von Kabul 
p. 196. 

♦ von Kabul, p. 197. 
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Al-BirunI tells us nothing about the internal history of these 
rulers of Kia-pi-shi, who held the Kabul valley for at least two 
hundred years. Kor this we must turn to the annals of the 
Arabs, whose conquering armies had shattered the Sasanids and 
were threatening Khurasan and Sijistan in the middle of the 
7th century k.D.^ I have already referred to the destruction of 
the Epthalite power on the Oxus by the Turks in the middle of 
the sixth century A.D. Taking advantage of the waning power 
of the Sasanids, the Turks had spread their influence south of 
that river and even beyond the Hindukush.^ But “the establish¬ 
ment of the T’ang dynasty in 618 A.D. marked the beginning of 
a new and glorious epoch in the history of the Chinese relations 
with the ‘western regions.’ ’’ Aided by the internal feuds of 
the Turks, they succeeded in destroying the power of the 
Northern Turks in 630 A.D. and that of Western Turks in 
658-59 A.D. and soon extended their suzerainty across Turkistan 
and the Oxus valley to the territories south of the Hindukush.® 
Thus in relation to the Soihis, the Chinese and the Arabs occu¬ 
pied the same position in the middle of the seventh century 
A.D. which the Sasanids and the Turks occupied in the middle 
of the sixth. But the terrible defeat of the Chinese imperial 
forces in 670 A.D. and the brilliant campaigns of Qutayba (705- 
15 A.D.) initiated an irresistible movement of the Arabs-towards 
Central Asia, which soon made them supreme in Transoxania. 
In A. H. 256 (A.D. 870) Ya‘qub ibn Layth al-§affar had 
already brought the flag of Islam into the Kabul valley.* 

The steps which gradually brought Islam into the Kabul 
valley, are recorded in the Arab annals,^ and incidentally throw 

* KFB, Part II, p. 141. 

« Stein, Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, p. 68. 

» Stein, Ancient Khotany Vol. I, pp. 6, 68-69. There was a revival of the power of 
he Northern Turks under the Khagariy called Mo^oho in the Chinese annals (691-716 
A.D.); see ibid, p. 62. 

* The EncycJopcedia oif Islaniy Fasciculus A, 1924, p. 65; see also H. A. R. 

The Arab Conquestn in Central AsiOy 1923, pp. 16 ff, 
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some light on the history of the Hindu dynasties that ruled from 
the Zarah Lake to the Indus river. In the year A.H. 30 (A.D. 
/ 650), the Arab general ‘Abd Ullahibn ‘Amir, when he set out for 
I KhurasjSn, despatched ar-BabI‘ ibn-Ziy5d to SijistSn.^ Ar-Eabi’- 
( reached the Hindamand (Helmund) and appeared before Zaranj, 
I the capital of the country. The people of the city “ opposed 
' him fiercfdy ” and “ a number of Moslems were wounded,” but 
in the end they were defeated and driven back into the city with 
slaughte’, Ar-Eabi‘ struck terror into the heart of the Satrap, 
who submitted and allowed the Arab general to enter the city.® 
Baladhurl, to whom we are indebted for this account does not 
tell us the name of the overlord of this S'atrop. But it seems 
iTom his subsequent account that he was probably an officer of 
the line of Indian princes who ruled in the Kabul and Helmund 
valleys and were variously known to the Arabs as Eutbil, Eantbll, 
or Zunbll.® After two and a half years Ibn ‘Amir next appoint¬ 
ed ‘Abd ar-Eahman ibn Samurah as governor of Sijistan. 
This new officer compelled the Satrap to pay him 2,000,000 
dirhams, and made himself the “master over everything between 
Zaranj and Kishsh* of the land of al-Hind, and over that part of 
the region of the road of ar-Eukhkhaj which is between it and 
the province of ad-Dcawar.” ® In his description of this campaign 


** Sistftn, which the earlier Arabs called Sijistan, from the Persian Sagastin, is 
the lowland lying round, and to the eastward of the Zarah lake, which more specially im 
eludes the deltas of Helmund and other rivers which drain into this inland sea.” The 
capital was Zaranj, on Lake Zarah; see pp. 384 ff. Dr. Barnett suggests: 

Saka-stana (land of fiakas) 


I 


Sajast&n or Sijist&n 
(in Arab.) 


I 


Saistan ^Pera.) 

Mod. SJatnn 

* KFB, Part II, pp. 141-43. ^ ' 

^ For this word see infra, p. 71, fn. no. 1. 

' * Yaqut, Vol. IV, p. 277; Meynard, Dictionnaire de la Perse, p, 48S. 

® KPB, Part I, p. 143. For the places see Yaqut, Vol. II, p. 641. Meynard, op cit 
p. 224; Lii/C, p. 346g • 
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Baladhuri tells us a story which curiously reminds us of the idol¬ 
breaking incident in the temple of Somnath. We are told that 
when “ he got as far as the provinces of ad-Dawar, he surround¬ 
ed the enemy in the mountain of az-Zur/ They soon smy©nder- 
ed to him. The numbers of Moslems with him was 8,000 and 
each man received 4,000 dirhams. Ibn-Saraurah went into the 
temple of the Zur, an idol of gold with two rubies for fyes, and 
put off a hand and took out the rubies. Tlien he s.nd to the 
Satrap, ‘ keep the gold and gems, I only wanted to show you 
that it had no power to harm or help.’ Ibn Samui'Rh next 
“ obtained control over Bust and Zabul. ® He did not want to 
take prisoners from Zabul, saying that ‘Uthman had made a 
compact (walth) with them. Wakl‘ says that he made aa 
agreement (‘aqd) with them, which is inferior to covenant 
{‘alidy * Ibn-Samurah was succeeded by Uraair ibn Ahmar. 
•The people of Zaranj expelled him and closed the town. But in 
the reign of ‘AH, Eib‘i ibn al-Kas “ established order in the 
country.” In the reign of Mu'awiyah, Ibn Samurah again 
became governor of Sijistan. He was faced with a formidable 
task, for we are told that the people of Sijistan had apos¬ 
tatized, and the people of Zabulistiln and Kabul had 
broken their treaties. By a series of campaigns he is said 
to have captured Kabul, in spite of the vigorous resistance of 
the ‘polytheists,* defeated the inhabitants of Zabulistln, and 
captured Bust and Eukhkhaj. Baladhuri says that this officer 
“took with him to al-Basrah slaves captured at Kabul, and they 

‘ LEO, pp. 315-46. ‘ KFB, Part II, p. 144. 

* LECt pp. 344 and 849. By Z&bul or Zabulistan the Arabs meant ** the whole of 
the great mountainous district of the upper waters of the Helmund and the KandabSr 
rivers.” It was ” a term of vague application but one which more particularly denoted the 
country round Ghaznah. On the other hand Kabulistao, was the Kabul country, more to 
the north on the frontier of BamiyS-n. Already in the 3rd century (9th century A.B.) 
Ya'qubi describes Kabul as much frequented by merchants. He says that the chief city 
was known as Jurwas, while Istakhri in the next century gives the name as Taban. 
Kftbul, however, appears also to have been the name in common use, more especially for 
the district.” 

f jfCFB, Partll, p. 144. 
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built him a mosque in his castle after the Kabul style of building.” 
He died in A.li. 50 (A.D. 670) but before his death he- was 
succeeded by ar-Kabf ibn Ziyad. During his administration 
Kabul and Zabulistan again revolted. We are told that the 
“Kabul Shah assembled a force to oppose the Moslems and 
drove ou? all of them that were in Kabul. And Ratbll came 
and gained control of Zabulistan and ar-Rukhkhaj as far as 
Bust. Ar-Rabl‘ ibn Ziyad led out his men and attacked Ratbil 
at Bust, and put him to flight, and pursued him until he 
reached ar-Rukhkhaj. After attacking him in ar-Rukhkhaj, 
he continued to advance, and subdued the city of ad-DSwar.” 
Hfx M'as succeeded in the goveniment of Sijistan by ‘Ubayd 
Ullah ibn Abi Bakrah. He continued the campaign for 
some time and reached Razan. But “ Ratbil sent to himl 
asking for peace for his own country and the land of Kabul in 
return for 1,200,000 dirhams.” This sum was reduced to 
1,000,000 dirhams and the peace was confirmed by Ziy4.d, the 
governor of Basra. In about 61 A.H. (A.D. 680) “ the people 
of Kabul treacherously broke the compact and imprisoned 
Abu ‘Ubaydah ibn Ziyad.” The governor of SijistSn, Yazid ibn 
Ziyad, proceeded against them in Junzah, but he and many of 
those with him were killed and the rest put to flight. Among 
those who were martyred ivere Zayd ibn *Abd Ullah and §ilah 
ibn Ashtam Abu’s-Sabha. After this defeat the Arabs ‘^ransomed 
Abu-‘Ubayda for 500,000 dirhams.” The cities of Sijistan, 
being “ aided and abetted ” by Ratbil, became for a time at 
least free from the control of the representatives of the Caliph. 
Baladhuri informs us that “when ‘Abd ul-‘AzIz ibn ‘Abd Ullali 
ibn ‘Amir arrived as Wdli over Sijistan in the time of az-Zubair 
(c.A.H. 64=683 A.D.), he was compelled to stop in the city of 
Zaranj because Ratbil was at war with him.” But soon after 
“ abu-*Afra’ ‘Umair al-Mazini killed Ratbil and the polytheists 
were put to rout.” But the war did not end with the death of 
this prince. In about A.H. ,73 (A.D. 692) ‘Abd Ullah 
was appointed to rule over Sijistan. “He made war on 
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Ratbll (the successor as king to the former Batbll, who had 
been killed). He stood in awe of the Moslems,” and when 
‘Abd Ullah arrived at Bust, he offered to make peace for a sum 
of 1,000,000 dirhams, but the treaty fell through, for the Arab 
general wanted his tent to be filled with gold. Fighting was 
therefore resumed. “ Ratbll did not oppose his Cdvancp into the 
land until he had penetrated deep into it, when he seized the 
mountain paths and passes against him, asking the Moslems to 
ceas6 hostilities and offering to refrain from despoiling them. 
This was refused, and Ratbll said, ‘ Well, then take 300,000 
dirhams for a treaty, and put it in writing for me, agreeitag not 
to raid our land vvhile you are Wali, nor to burn nor lay waste,.’ ” 
‘Abd Ullah did this, and when the Caliph ‘Abd ul-Malik (685- 
705 A.D.) learned of it, he dismissed him. Later, when al- 
9ajjaj (c. 694-713 A.D.) was governor of ‘Iraq, ‘Ubayd Ullah 
ibn Abi Bakrah was sent to Sijistan. He carried on the war 
against Ratbll, and advancing by way of ar-Rukhkhaj encamped 
“ in the neighbourhood of Kabul, stopping at a mountain path. 
The enemy blocked it against him and Ratbil joined them. 
So ‘Ubayd Ullah made peace with them on condition that they 
should give him 500,000 dirhams and he should send him three 
of his sons Nahar, al-5ajjaj and Abu Bakrah as hostages, and 
he should make a treaty with them that he shall not fight as 
.long as he was governor.” ^ This humiliating peace caused 
serious disaffection in the Arab camp, for it was felt that the 
action would seriously weaken Islam on this frontier. As a 
result of this, hostilities were again commenced. Shuraih, who 
was mainly instrumental in the rejection of the peace “ made 
a charge but was killed. The army fought their way along the 

1 Futuh al-Buldan, Text, Ed. by M. J. de Goeje, Brill, 1866, p. 399. I am indebted 
to Br, Mirza of the University of Lncknow for the translation of this passage which differs 
from Murgotten’s translation in one or two points. It is not very clear whose sons 
were given as hostages bnt as Ratbil’a father was a polytheist and there is no evidence that 
his son had accepted Islam and as the name of one of the hostages is the same as tha^ 
the father of *Ubaid Ullah, I am disposed to consider them to be the sons of the Arab 
Wali> U this was so it would appear that the hostages were given by the Arabs to Batbll. 
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desert of Bust. Many of them perished of thirst and hunger, 
and Ilhayd Ullah died of grief for what he had brought upon his 
men and the fate that had overtaken them.” Soon after this 
disastrous Arab expedition “ E[aii»j made peace with KatbTl 
agreeing not to make war \:ipon him for seven years (others say 
nine years), on condition that he pays thereafter every year 
900,00/ , '.‘hams in kind.” This peace was respected by Btajjaj 
with /?/^ulous care, and he dismissed an officer who was 
dispot^'®, 40 deal “ harshly with Ratbil in regard to the goods 
whi^^ ; 4 -)aid.” In the reign of Caliph Walld (705-715 A .D.) 
an};, mpt was made to exact the “tribute from Ratbil, in 
coined money.” In 710 A.D. Qutayba, the governor of 
Khurasan, undertook a campaign against this “ formidable foe” 
who had made Sijistan “ an ill-omened frontier.” ^ The expedi¬ 
tion was abortive, and the Arabs were compelled to continue 
accepting ‘ payment in kind.’ In the reign of Caliph Sulayman 
(715-17 A.D.) Ratbil ceased to pay any tribute at all. 
Baladhurl informs us that ‘ ‘ thereafter he did not pay any 
tribute to any of the‘dmiis of the Bmaiyads or of Abu-Muslira 
over Sijistan.” It was not till the reign of the Abbasid Caliph 
al MansQr (754-75 A.D.) that active steps were again taken 
against this prince. Ma‘n ibn Za’idah on his appointment as 
governor over Sijistan, wrote “to Ratbil to bring tribute for 
which al-5ajj5j had stipulated.” On the receipt of this letter 
Ratbil is said to have sent some “ camels, Turkish tents, and 
slaves, reckoning each at double its value.” This aroused the 
anger of the Arab general, and war was resumed; but when 
Ma’n came to ar-Rukhkhaj “ he found that Ratbil had with¬ 
drawn from that place and had gone to Zabulistani to spend the 
summer there.” Ar-Rukhkhaj, we are told, fell to the Arabs, 
and Ma’n secured some 30,000 slaves ; but Ms success does not 
appear to have been of any substantial character. Baladhurl 
tells us that “ Sijistan w'as never completely subjugated,” 




Gibb, The Arab Conquests in Central Asia, p. 41. 
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tbough “ the ‘amils of al-Mahdl (775-85 A.D.) and ar-Eashid 
(786-80 A.D.) continued to collect tribute from Katbil as well 
as they could, and kept appointing their agents to rule over the 
regions to which Islam had reached.” The same authority 
tells us that when al-Ma’mun, son of ar-Eashid, was in Khura¬ 
san (c. 808-818 A.D.), “double tribute was paid to him, and 
he subdued Kabul, whose king professed Islam, and: 
obedience.” ^ That these expeditions of Ma’mun had ^.^^ting 
effect is proved by the fact that Eatbll was still ruling '^^^A^XfSbul 
in c. 253 A.H, (A.D. 867) when the sons of Darhim, K '’and 
Salib, fled to him after the conquest of SijistSn by Ya'qui ' ibn 
Layth.® Ya'qub captured Herat in the same year, and in A.H. 
‘256 (A.D. 870), turning against Katbil, marched to Kabul and 
conquered it.® But the Saftarids were soon displaced by the 
Persian Samanids; and the latter, as we shall see further on, 
do not appear to have made any vigorous effort to extend their 
authority in the Kabul valley. 

The above is a meagre account of the struggles of the Arabs 
for about two hundred years (c. 650-860 A.D.) with the Indian 
princes of the Helmund and the Kabul valleys. Though Bala- 
dkuri once refers to a Kabul-Shah,* yet he makes it quite clear 
that the line of princes designated by him as Eatbil held sover¬ 
eign power over the whole region indicated above. We find 
these princes sometimes not only preventing the Arabs from 
advancing beyond Zaranj, but also successfully negotiating 
alliances with the representatives of the Caliph “ for his own 
country und the land of Kabul.” It is thus likely that the Satrap 
on the Helmund as w’ell as the Kdhul-Shdh were subordinate to 
this powerful line of princes.® That they were Hindus seems to 

' This account of Arab advance towards the Kabul valley is mainly taken from 
BaladhurL KFB, Part 11, pp. 139-66. » TN, 1681, Vol. I, p. 22, fn. 6. 

» Ibid, p, 22; The Encyclopaedia of Islam, Fasciculus A, 1924, p. 65; also Jfimi* 
• ulHikayat, in Elliot, Vol. II, p. 172. 

* £FB, Part II, p. 147, 

“ Oibb, Chinese Records of the Arabs in Central Asia in the Bulletin of the School of 
Oriental Studies, London Institution, Vol. n, mi-23, pp. 613-22. 
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be hinted at by the description of the image of Zur and the 
epithet ‘ polytheists ’ applied to them and their soldiers. But 
it is' ('uncertain what the word Eatbil actually means. There is 
no douii!s\l that it was a title and not a personal name, for it is 
assumed biy successive princes from father to son. Scholars are 
agreed th at the word is not Arabic, and may possibly be 
Turkish.^ In that case the identification of this line of 
princes wi th the descendants of the iSdhis who ruled south 
of the Hiridukush from about the middle of the fifth century 
onwards is probable. Whether these princes are further 
to be identified with the princes of Kia-pi-shi, noticed by 
Yuam Chwang must remain in the present state of our 
knowledge uncertain. But the fact that the Ratbils are found 
ruling in the Kabul valley in the middle of the 9th century A.D., 
the period which, according to al-Biruni and Kalhana/ saw the 
extinction of the Turlti Sdhis, seems to favour such an identifi¬ 
cation. In that case we can explain why the kings of Kia-pi-shi, 
who formerly lived in IJnd ^ gradually shifted their sphere of 
activity further to the west and south. The rise of the KSrkotas 
in Kashmir, who conquered Ta-ch’a-shi-lo (Taksas'ila) from 
them effectively blocked their advance towards the east while the 
lofty Hindukush range was a barrier in the north and the north¬ 
west. Thus it was only in the south and the south-west, along 
the valley of the Helmund that they could extend their power; 
and it is interesting to note that it was here, and not across the 
Hindukush, that the Arabs first came into conflict with them. 
The position of the during this period, threatened as they 

were by powerful enemies from the north and the south, was 


^ On this word see J. Marquart, Erdnsahr, Abhandlungen der Kbniglichen Gasellschaft 
der Wissenschafteri zu Oottingen, Philologisch-Historische Klasse^ Neue Folge, Band III, 
No. 2, pp. 248 ff. Review of the same by Ndldeke in ZDMG, 1902, Band LiVI, p. 432; 
Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 1928, pp. 216 if.; De Goeje in Vienna 
^ :-*al Journal, 1902, Vol. XVI, pp. 192-95. 

* 8ee infra, pp. 72 and 75-76. 

* Life, p. 192. 
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critical. But the raids of the Arabs on the southern dominions 
of Kashmir,^ must have soon convinced the Karkotas of tine 
common danger threatening the Indian states; and this had 
probably something to do vs^ith the policy pursued by li'a’iitaditya 
Muktapida (c. 713-750 A.D.), who conferred high o%es on the 
Sahi pi'inoes in his court.® But, as we shall see further on, 
this wise policy was not followed by his successors. 

The necessity of this twofold struggle must ha ve been a 
terrible strain on the SaUs, and probably largely 6pntributed 
to bring about the revolution which is described by a'd-Biruni.® 
The last Turki l^ahi prince LagatQrman was imprisoned’ by his 
Brahman Vazir, Kallar, who founded an independent dymasty 
which may be conveniently called the Hindu Sdhis.* Accord-- 
ing to al-Biruni, after him “ ruled the Brahman kings Samand 
(Samanta), Kamalu, Bhim (Bhima), Jaypal (Jayapala), Ananda- 
pala, Tarojanapala (Trilocanapala). The latter was killed in 
A.H. 412 (A.D. 1021) and his son Bhimapala five years later 
(A.D. 1026).”® Though al-Biruni makes it clear that the 
dynasty was destroyed in the first quarter of the 11th century, 
as a result of the invasion of the Yaminis of Ghazna, he does 
not supply auy details about the history of the Hindu Sdhis. 
For this we have to depend mainly on other Muhammadan 
chroniclers and the Rdjataranginl of Kalha^a. The- following 
verses from the latter source which describe the victories of the 
Kashmirian prince ^ankaravarman (c. 883-902) appears to 
have an important bearing on the history of these later Sdhis : 

“ The firmly rooted fortune of Alakhana, king of Gurjara, 
he uprooted in battle in a moment, and made a long grief rise 
(in its place). 

' KPB, Part II, pp. 280-81. 

» Rijaimahgira of Kalhana, IV, 142-43 ; see also Stein’e Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 90. 

9 See supra, pp. 62-63. 

* Some call Ihem Brahman Sahis. 

» KH, Eng, Trans, by Sachau, Vol. II, p. 13. 
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The ruler of Gurjara gave up to him humbly the yofefe«-land 
preserving (hereby) his own country as (if he had saved) his own 
body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. 

He caused the sovereign power, which the superior king 
Bhoja had seized, to be given up to the scion of the Thakkiya 
family, who had become his servant in the office of Chamberlain. 

Alakhana's support, the illustrious Lalliya Sahi—who, 
(placed) between the rulers of the Damds, and Turuskas as 
between a lion and a boar, resembled Kryamrta (as it lies) 
between the Himalaya and Vindhya (mountains), in whose town 
of Udahhai}($a (other) kings found safety, just as the mountains 
in the ocean, when threatened by the danger of having their 
wings cut (by Indra); whose mighty glory (outshone) the kings 
in the north, just as the sun-disc (outshines) the stars in heaven,— 
he was not received into service by (Sahkaravarman), who 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position,” ^ 

In describing the achievements of Prabhakaradeva, the 
minister of Gopalavarman (c. 902-04 A.D.) and the paramour of 
the queen-mother Sugandha, Kalhapa further adds: 

” As superintendent of treasury (KoSadhyaksa), he plunder¬ 
ed the riches of the amorous (queen) and vanquished the 3ahi 
kingdom at Udahhandapura. 

He bestowed the kingdom of the rebellious 3ahi upon 
Toramam, Lalliya's son, and gave him the new name 
Kamaluka.” ^ 

The first thing that strikes us in the verses quoted above is 
^ the testimony of the historian of Kashmir to the strength of the 
illustrious 3dhi princes.® Their dominions were placed between 
the Darads and the Turuskas. The seat of the Darads appears 
to have extended ‘ from Citral and Yasin, across the Indus 
regions of Gilgit, Cilas, and Bunji.to the Kisanganga valley in 

^ Stein^s Bng. Trans., Vol.I,pp. 205-06; verses 149-55 of Book V. 

» 217,V. 232-3». 

‘ See also Rdjatarangint, VII, 68-69; VIII, 3230, 
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the immediate north of Kashmir.’ * The Turuskasin the south 
were undoubtedly the Muhammadans, who were waging 
unceasing war against the Indian rulers of Afghanistan and 
Sistan for more than two centuries. In spite of the vigorous 
resistance of the Sahis, the Arabs, we have seen, had advanced 
step by step till Kabul itself fell in 870 A.D. Against this 
irresistible pressure, the Sahis were gradually driven towards 
the Indian frontier, and again transferred their capital to 
Udahhan^apurat the old capital of Kia-pi-shi. Already in the 
time of Kamalu the Hindu ^dhis vpere known as Kais of 
Hindustan.^ 

The next point that is interesting, is the relationship of 
the Sdhis with other Indian States. I have already referred to 
the wise policy of the KutkOtn king "XialitSditya who appears to 
have cultivated a policy of friendship with the 3dhis. The 
verses of Kalhana quoted above seem to indicate that there was 
also an alliance between the Gurjara king Alakhana and these 
princes. Alakhana appears to have ruled over ‘ the upper portion 
of the flat Doab between the Jhelum and Chenab rivers, south of 
Darvabhisara, and probably also a part of the Punjab plain 
further east.' “ What relations this prince had with the adhiraja 
Bhoja are uncertain. But if the latter is to be identified with the 
Gurjara-Pratlhara emperor Bhoja, as seems not improbable,' 
then it is not unlikely that the two GQrjara kings' were on terms 
of friendship with each other. Their hostility to a common 
enemy, namely the Utpalas might have brought them together. 
This fact taken together with the well-known hostility of the 

‘ RajataraUgm. Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 47. footnote on Vs. 312-16 of Book 
I; Vol. II, p. 431; Drew, Jummoo, pp. 893 ff. 

’ Life, p. 192; see Jimi' ‘ul-HikiyUt, Elliot, II, p. 17-2. 

» RajataraUgitft, Stein's Eng. Trans#, Vol. I, p. 99. 

• JASB, 1992, N.8., Vol. XVIH. p. 268; JL, 1923, Vol. X. pp. 63-64; Steiu’s 

note on V. 161 of the BajataraAginX, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 208. ASR, Vol. H p 226 • 
Vol. X, p, 101. ' * 

• The epithets 05r/era.6A56h«/e and OSr/ar-adWpn probably indicate that Alakb-ua 

was a Gurjara ’ king ruling over the Punjab settlement of the ‘ Gurjsras.’ 
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Gurjara and 3dhi kings towards the Arabs, mayXindicate some 
sort of entente cordiale between these powers for joint action 
against their common enemies. By reversing the policy of 
friendship towards the 3dhis, Sahkaravarman only made the 
task of the defence of the Indian frontier against Islam all the 
more difficult. But Kalhana makes it quite clear that this 
Utpala prince could not make much headway against the 
3dhis. His,- statement that the illustrious Lalliya ^ahi, 
“'whose mighty glory outshone the kings of the north,” was not 
received into service by Sahkaravarman because the latter 
desired to remove him from his sovereign position, is only a 
politic way of saying that his efforts were fruitless. His violent 
death in the hills of Urasa (modern Hazara district), not very 
far from the 3dhi capital, may not be entirely unconnected with 
the hidden hand of the iSdhis. 

The next question that confronts us is the identification of 
Lalliya. There is no prince of this name on the list of 
al-Biruni. He was a contemporary of Sahkaravarman (883- 
902 A.D.), and was apparently dead in A.D. 902-04, when 
Gopalavarman was king of Kashmir. His son Kamalu, as we 
shall see further on, was a contemporary of ‘Amr ibn Laith 
(c. 879-900 A.D.). As al-BirunI’s account is confirmed when¬ 
ever we can check it, it is unlikely that he would omit the name 
of such an important prince as Lalliya. Cunningham first 
suggested that Kallar of al-BirunI is identical with Lalliya of 
Kalhana.^ Stein has pointed out that Kalhana’s description 
of Lalliya Sahi’s great power and repute, agrees singularly with 
what al-Biruni has to tell us of the ‘ energetic founder of the 
Hindu Shdhiya dynasty.’* ‘The proposed identification of 
Kallar with Lalliya finds further support in the convincing 
conjecture by which Prof. Ch. Seybold, in his remarks on the 
Indica of al-Biruni, has explained the apparent difference of the 

> ASB, Vol. V, p. 83. 

’ Rajatarangini, Stein’s Trans., Vol. II, p* 336. 
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names. Prof. Seybold sees in the form jls' of the single MS. 
which has preserved for us the text of the Indica a misread 

w 

or wAJ, and accounts for sucli a corruption hy well-known 
palseographic peculiarities of Arabic manuscripts.’ * Edward 
Thomas referred to this prince certain silver coins of the Bull- 
and-horseman type with the legend Syalapatideva. This 
identification, based on a possible mistake of the copyists, a 
i—T for was rightly rejected by Elliot as unwarranted.® 

But there is no inherent impossibility in the guess of the latter 
authority that the subversion of the Turki Sahiyas by Lalliya 
may have occurred about 850 A.D.® 

The next prince in the list of al-BirunI is Sitmand. This is 
probably the nameless f^dhi prince referred to as contemporary 
of Gopalavarman (c. 902-04 A.D.), who was overthrown by the 
Kashmirian minister PrabhSkaradeva.* His relationship with 
Kallar-Lalliya is not known, but he appears to have carried on 
the policy of hostility of his predecessor against the Utpalas 
which in the end cost him his throne. A large number of coins 
with the legend Sdniantadem of the Bull-and-horseman type, 
which are found in large quantities, not only in Afghanistan, 
but throughout the Punjab and the whole of Northern India, 
have been attributed to this prince. One such coin was found 
“ at a place called Obrzycko in the province of Posen* in com¬ 
pany of 30 different kings of Europe and Asia.”' Mr. E. 
Thomas was of opinion that this profusion of coins with his 
legend is to be explained by ‘ his having called in the coins of 
his Buddhist predecessors in order to give prevalence to his own 
creed of Brahmanism by the substitution of the Bull-and-horse- 
mart type for that of the Elephant-and-lion, which is considered 
emblematic of Buddhism.’ But as Elliot has pointed out this 

‘ IWd, ZDJlfO, 1894, Band XDVIII, pp. 699.700. 

» JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 180; Elliot, Vol. I, p. 421, 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p. 426. 

* Rdjatarangin%t V. 232-83. 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p. 422; JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 178. 
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^' supposition seems to be defeated by the fact of our finding 
Samanta coins with elephants also upon them.”* It is likoly 
that Samanta became so celebrated that his type was imitated 
by later rulers.* ' 

According to al-BirunI the next king was Kamalu, presu¬ 
mably the same ruler, who is referred to in the Jawami' nl- 
Hikdyat of Muhammad ‘AufI (o. 1212. A.D.) as Kamalu Ray of 
Hindustan, the contemporary and opponent of the Saffarid ruler 
‘Amr ibn Layth (c. 879-900 A.D.).® This synchronism helps us 
also to identify him with Toramapa, Lalliya’s son, who accord¬ 
ing to Kalhana was given the dominions of the rebellious Mhi 
(Samand) and upon whom was conferred the new name Kamd- 
luka by the minister of the Utpala king Gopalavarman (c. A.D. 
902-04).* This invalidates Elliot’s suggestion that Kamalii’s 
reign commenced in 890 A.D.® Both Kalhana and the Muham¬ 
madan writers are silent about the relationship of Toramana- 
Kamalu with his predecessor. Mr. E. Thomas proposed to 
identify this prince with the Khvadavayaka or Kheda-vayaka oi 
the coins from the similarity of the metal and style of latter’s 
coinage with the other issues of the Sdhis. His attempt to 
justify his thesis by “ mutations, blots, or intermixture of 
letters” was rightly rejected by Elliot as too fantastic.® 

The next ruler, according to al-BirunI, was BhTm, no doubt 
the same ruler who is mentioned by Kalhana as the maternal 
grandfather of Didda, the queen of the Kashmirian king Ksema- 

' Elliot, Vol. II, p. 422; JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, pp. 182-83 and 275. 

^ JRAS, 1848, Vql. IX, pp. 181-82, 275. CHI, Vol, I. pp. 661.62, 584 
** Coinage bearing his ^Hermaeus) name and his types was issued by his conquerors until 
a muoh later date, in the same way and for the same reasons that the East India Company 
continued for many years to strike rupees bearing the name of the Moghal Emperor, 
Shah ’Alam.’* Rapson. 

* Elliot, Vol. II, p. 172. This date for Kamalu involves a correction by a few years 

of the date of Gopalavarman (902-04 A.D.) as given by Kalhapa. ^ 

* Bajataranginl, V, 232-83. The dates given here are taken from Stein and Are to 
W|,yegarded as only approximate. 

% Elliot, Vdl. 11, p. 424. ‘ < 

* JRAS, 1848, Vol. IX, p. 180; Elliot, Vol. II, p. 423; CM I, p. 64. 
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gupta (c. 960-68 A,D.).^ Didcla was the daughter of king 
Simharaja, the lord of Lohara, (modern valley of Loh“rin or Lcran 
immediately to the south of Pir Pa^sal range, in the hill State 
of Punch)® and other strongholds, who had apparently married 
a daughter of Bhima i^dhi of Udabhaudapura. The influence 
and power enjoyed by the iSdhis in Kashmir during this period 
is illustrated by the fact that already during Ksemagupta’s life¬ 
time Bhima built a richly endowed temple of Visnu called 
Bhimakesava in the adoptive country of his grand-daughter the 
remains of which have been traced by Stein in a Muhammadan 
Zirat at Bum“zu® near MartSnda. Certain silver coins with the 
legend Sn-Bhlmadeva^ which are mainly found in Kabulistan, 
have been referred by numismatists to this ruler.^ From the 
facts detailed above it is certain that the birth of Bhima cannot 
be pushed back beyond 920 A.D.® He was certainly ruling in 
950-68, but we do not know when he was succeeded by the next 
ruler, Jaypal, who is well-known from Muslim chronicles as the 
opponent of the Yamlnl kings of Grhazni. Kalha^a is silent 
about this ruler, though he mentions the defeat of an otherwise 
unknown S&hi prince named Thakkana in the reign of Abhi- 
manyu (958-72 A.D.) the son of Didda. Yasodhara the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief, we are told, ‘out of spite’ rapidly invaded his 
country ‘ which is difficult of access on account of its streams 
and mountains ’ and capturing the 3dhi prince ‘ by force ’ com¬ 
pelled him to ‘ pay tribute and homage.’ ® The fact that Thak¬ 
kana does not occur in the list of al-BiruuI lends some strength 
to the suspicion that his list contains the names of only 


» Rajaiaranginit VI, 176-78; VII, 1081. 

* Stein*8 Bag. Trans, of Rdjatarafigin’i, Vol. II, pp. 293 ff. 

* Rdjatarangini, Eng. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 104-05 ; pp. 249-60, footnote on V. 177-78. 

^ CMI, pp. 64-65. 

* Sdhis von Kabul, p, 201. If we take it that Didd& was 16 when she was married to 
E^emagupta (960-68 A.D.) and that she was born when her mother, the daughter of Bhima 
was 16, than the birth of Diddi’s mother falls in c, 920 A.D. 

® RijataraitginX, VI, 230-86. 
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important rulers and is by no means to be taken as successive.* 
That Jayapala is not the son of Bhima appears to be indicated 
by Firishta, who gives Ishtpal® (Istapala?) as the name of 
Jayapala’s father ; but we need not agree with Elliot that the 
“ introduction of the term ‘Pal’ ” should indicate a change of 
dynasty. The same phenomenon appears in the history of 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj, though there was no 
dynastic change.® 

I have already briefly referred to the gradual advance of the 
Arabs on this frontier. The Saffarid ruler Ya'qflb is said to 
have captured Kabul in 870 A.D., while his brother ‘Amr, the 
next ruler, claims to have defeated KamalQ, the iSahi king. The 
Samanids of Transoxania, who succeeded them, do not appear to 
have made any systematic efforts to extend their power in the 
Kabul valley. In c. 322 A.H. (933 A.D.), when the power of the 
Samanids was already on the decline, we find a person named 
Abu Bakr-i-LawIk ruling as Wall of Zabulistan at Ghazni.® As 
the word Wall signifies a chief or a sovereign, it is likely that he 
held almost an independent power.® In c. 933 A.D. this ruler 
was driven out of Ghazni by Alp-tigin, a Turkish slave of the 
Samanid Amir Mansur, who founded an independent power and 
repulsed all the efforts of his former masters to dislodge him.® 
The establishment of this Turkish principality at once led to a 
renewal of the vigorous forward policy of the early Arabs, which 
further drove the Sahis towards the Punjab and ultimately led to 
their extinction in the first quarter of the 11th century A.D. 
Of their once extensive dominions on the Kabul and Helmund 


' Elliot, Vol, 11, p. 424. 

* Briggs Is wrong when he gives this name in his translation ai Hutpal, The namt 

is clearly P ; see lithographed Lucknow Ed. (1864), Vol. I, p. 19; Bombay Ed* 
(1881). Vol. I, p. 32; Elliot, Vol. II, p. 426, fn. 8. 

» See JL, Vol. X, p. 76. 

, * TN, Vol. I, p. 71. 

Ibid, footnote 6 on p. 71. 

* Ibid, footnote 4 on p. 48, 
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rivers, Lamghan now alone remained. According to Firishta, 
the dominions of Jayapala ‘ extended in length from Sirhind to 
Lamghan and in breadth from the kingdom of Kashmir to 
Multan.’ ‘ We are further told that ‘ he resided in the fort 
of Bhatinda in Patiala State) for the convenience of 

taking steps for opposing the Mahommedan,’ who troubled him 
by their repeated invasions.^ Thus pushed by an irresistible 
pressure, the iSahis, like many others in Indian History, were 
compelled to take shelter in the Punjab. Fortunately for them 
the power of the kings of Kashmir, the Amirs of Multan, and 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj was on the decline during this 
period. And this no doubt helped them in re-creating their 
kingdom in the land of the five rivers. Thanks to these favourable 
circumstances they had again become so powerful that Minhaj 
ud-Din calls Jayapala the ‘greatest of the Eaes of Hind. 
Strategic reasons had also compelled them to transfer their 
capital from their ancient seat at Udabhandapur, the Waihand 
of al-Biruni" (mod. Ond, near Attock on the Indus), to a 
city beyond the Sutlej. Prom the frequent reference to Jayapala 
as Raja of Lahore in Pirishta, it appears that that city marked 
an earlier stage in the migration of the capital from Ohind to 

Bhatinda.' .„ . i. ai - 

Firishta informs us that during the lifetime of Alp-tigin 

(c ' 933-96S A-.D.), his general Sabuk-tigin had already com¬ 
menced predatory excursions in the provinces of Lamghan and 
Multan. In my chapter on Sind I have indicated how these 
invasions led to the organisation of an alliance between the 
iSahis md the Amirs of Multan.' Before the accession of 



Vol. n, p. 426, 

• S«e ittpra, p. 25. 
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Sabuk-tigip (c, 977 A.D.), be aided Pirey in 973 A.P. to 
defeat '‘a body of infidels who had advanced out of Hind for 
the purpose of seizing Ghaznin.”^ This was probably one 
of the first fruits of the alliance referred to above. When 
Sabuk-tigin became king he succeeded through diplomacy in 
detaching Shaikh ^amld Lodi from the side of the ^ahis.'^ 
Then, “girding up his loins for a war of religion he en¬ 
deavoured to desolate the territories of Raja Jaypal,... ....the 
ruler of Hindustan.” ® These attacks appear to have been 
utterly unprovoked by any acts of hostility on Jayapala’s part, 
and resulted in the conquest of “many castles and stipng- 
bolds,” which no doubt “augmented the boundaries of his 
kingdom. But when Jaypal, king of Hindustan, observed these 
things and saw the line of his frontier continually diminishing, 
and immeasurable fractures and losses every moment caused 
in his States, that grievance rendered him disturbed and in¬ 
consolable.He saw no remedy, except in beginning to act, 

and to take up arms. He assembled, therefore, all his princes, 
feudatories, nobles, and allies and with a great army approached 
the Musalmstn territory. When Nasir-ud-Din perceived this 
he marched from Ghazni against Jaypal. They came together 
qpon the frontiers of each state. Each army mutually attacked 
the other, fought and resisted in every way, until the face 
of the earth was stained red with the blood of the slain, and 
the lions and warriors of both armies and nations were worn 

out and reduced to despair. Then.....(Prince Mabmud) 

remarked that all skill' and intelligence was unequal to the 
subjugation of this fort, and that all human power fell short 
against it.” ^ In this crisis a snowstorm came as a godsend 

‘ TN, Vol. I,p.78,fn, 7. 

» TF, Brigg’i Tr*ns., Vol. I, pp. 9-10. 

» TA, Bng, Trans, by B. Dey, p. 3. 

* Probably the Indians were fighting from a fortified position. KY (c. 1020 A.D.), 
Ensr* Trans, from the Persian version by James Beynolds^ London, pp. dS>d6. I shall 
mainly depend upon this contemporary authority ; other sources will be indicated wheneyer 
referred to, 

il 
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to the Muhammadans. The atmosphere suddenly changed and 
“ from the sharpness of the extreme cold, drew over itself a grey 
mist, so that patience could no longer endure such sufferings, and 
they were near unto the fate of death.” The Indian army, 
which was mainly recruited from the plains, naturally suffered 
most,^ and negotiations for peace were opened by Jayapala. 
In the course of these parleys the iSahi monarch is said to have 
sent the following characteristic message to Sabuk-tigin. 

“ You have heard and know the nobleness of Indians, how 
that, in seasons of extremity, they fear not death or destruc¬ 
tion. They run the edge of the sword over those who wrong 
them, when there is no means of escaping the blade. In 
affairs of honour and renown we would place ourselves upon 
the fire like roast meat, and upon the dagger like the 
simrays.” ® 

Sabuk-tigin was convinced of the truth of Jayapala’s 
statement, and consented to the terms offered. According to 
‘Utbl these were : “by way of ransom 1,000 packets of 1,000 
dinars sterling, and five stables full of elephants,”® and ces¬ 
sion of “some cities of Hindustan and some fortresses within 
the heart of his kingdom ” and the supply of hostages “until 

the terms of the treaty should be carried into effect.when 

the territories and fortresses should be restored.”. We are 
told by this writer and all subsequent authorities that when 
Jayapala “had gone a few stages and was in safety, and was 
secure in thfe midst of his kingdom/ his base and evil nature 
led him to infringe the treaty. He entered upon measures 
contrary thereto, and as certain persons were with him, by 
way of doing him honour and for the purpose of taking posses¬ 
sion of the fortresses and territories ceded by the agreement, 

' TA.p.S. 

• KY, p. 37. 

• According to NizSm-ud-DlQ and Pirishta the number of elephants was fifty. 

• According to TP, Brigg’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 17, Jayapftla refused payment 
on reaching Lahore on the advice of bis Brahman adviiers. 
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he "threw them into prison, by way of reprisal for some of Iiis 
comrades and company, who were detained at the Amir’s 
court as a measure of retaliation.” Nigam-ud-Din clearly 
states that Jayapala “ imprisoned the agents of Amir Nasir- 
ud-Dln, in retaliation for the imprisonment of the men whom 
he had left as hostages.” * The Muslim historians, as usual, 
throw all the blame on JayapSlaj but it is not unlikely 
that this was a mere pretext for renewing hostilities on both 
sides. Situated as they were, there could be no lasting peace 
between these two states, and we are told that after this, 
Sabuk-tigln “proceeded to the country of the infidel traitor, 
and wheresoever he came he plundered and sacked the country 
until it was annihilated. He dug up and burnt down all its 
buildings and killed these deceivers and infidels, carrying away 
their children and cattle as booty. He made the territory 
of LamgMn, which had been the most populous and flourish¬ 
ing of all that country, entirely stript and bare. He 
mastered several other territories, and, destroying their temples, 
their sacred buildings, and their churches built mosques 
in their stead, making the light of Islam visible.” On 
this Jayapala “invoked help, and despatched letters seeking 
succour, to the various provinces of India imploring aid.” 
Nigam-ud-Din does not mention the names of the Rajas of 
Hindustan, but Firishta particularly mentions the names of 
the princes of Delhi, Ajmer, Kalinjar and Kanauj who assisted 
Jayapala with men and moneyAll the authorities however are 
agreed that the army of Jayapala mainly consisted of 100,000 
cavalry. To this NigSm-ud-Dln adds “many elephants” and 
Firishta, “an innumerable host of foot.”- Evidently Jayapala 

‘ TA, p. 3. 

* T4, p., 3. TF, Briggi’a Eng. Trans., p. 18. V. Smith baa anggesUd that the 
date of this battle was 990, or possibly 991 A.D. He algo suggests that the Rftja of 
Kalinjar was Dbahga Oandel but be was not sure about the identity of the others. He 
says “until the date of accession of R«jyap§la (c, 990-1019 A. D.) is settled, it is 
iEu^’ossible to settle whether he or his father (Vijayapftla, o, 956-90 A.D.) was the ally of 
Jaipil at the time referred to.” JRASt 1909, Part I, pp, 276»76. 
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was making a supreme effort to crush his foe. Starting from 
his kingdom he marched “towards the capital of Islam’- 
(Gfhazni). ‘Utbi does not tell us the place of the battle, but 
according to Nigam-ud-Din and Firishta “the two armies met 
in the neighbourhood of Lamghan.’ ’ The Hindu army appeared 
to their enemies “like the boundless ocean and in numbers 
like the ants and locusts of the wilderness.” But though the 
forces of Islam were fewer in number, the superior generalship 
of their leader compensated for this. Sabuk-tigln divided his 
soldiers into squadrons of 500 men each, which were directed 
to attack successively one particular point of the Hindu line, so 
that it might continually have to encounter fresh troops. The 
Hindus being worse mounted than the cavalry of Sabuk-tigin, 
were unable to. withstand them, and, wearied out by the 
manoeuvre just mentioned began to give way. Sabuk-tigln, 
perceiving their disorder, made a general assault ; “the Hindus 
were everywhere defeated, and fled and were pursued, with 
great slaughter to the banks of the Nilab.’’ ’ This was the 
last invasion of Ghazni by Jayapala and ‘Utbi informs us that 
“from this time the Hindus drew in their tails and sought no more 
to invade the land.” As a result of this war Jayapala practically 
lost all territory to the west of the Indus, including LamghSn, 
and Peshawar. The latter place was put in charge of an offi¬ 
cial of Ghazni with a force of 10,000 horse.* The possession 
of the strategic outpost at Peshawar pla ced the remaining terri¬ 
tories of Jayapala at the mercy of the Yamlnis, and they were 
not long in taking advantage of their position. Sabuk-tigin 
died in 997 A.D. After a short interval his son Mahmud 
succeeded him and at once renewed hostilities against the 
In 1000 A.D., apparently without any provocation on Jaya- 

* Indus, KY, pp. 40-42; TA, pp. 3-4; TF, Brigg’s Trsna., Vol. 1, pp. IS¬ 

IS ; TN, Vol. I. p. 74. 

• ‘Utbi only says, " this territory was entirely annexed to the lands o( Islam/’ while 
Nizatn-ud-Din says, “ the Lamghan country came into the possession of Amir Na§ir-ud- 
Din ” It is only Firishta who adds Peshawar. None of the authorities gives the dates 
of tho ff-i- wars of Sabuk-tigin. See NA, pp. 320-31. 
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pala’s part, Mahmud appears to have invaded the districts west 
of the Indus capturing “many forts and provinces.”^ But 
this was only a reconnaissance en force, a mere prelude to a more 
ambitious attempt, which took place in 1001 A.D. In th^tj 
year with a well equipped body of 10,000 picked cavalry he 
came into Peshawar.® The object of the Sultan was plunder 
and loot, and it affords us an interesting insight into the men¬ 
tality of the Muslim chroniclers when they express surprise at 
the intelligence that Jayapala intended to resist this wantqn 
attack on his independence. The following quotation from 
‘Utbi is an illustration :— 

“ But this vile infidel advanced in opposition to the stand¬ 
ards of the Sultan with 8,000 cavalry, 30,000 infantry, and 
300 elephants. The earth groaned under the pain of their 
boots. And when the distance between the two armies was 
but small, the infidel began to delay the commencement of the 
battle and the onset, in order that the rear of the troops and 
those men of the army who were coming up behind the others 
should arrive. The SultSn perceived this stratagem and hasten¬ 
ed forward, and wrested the power of choice from his hand.” ® 
The last portion of this passage appears to indicate that 
Jayapala was taken by surprise and had to hasten to meet the 

^ This is the statement of Firishta, see op. cit., p. 36; but TA, p. 6, has “seized a few 
forts and returned* “ 

J Mr. Dey, ftbe translator of TA, p. 6, fn. 1, doubts whether this is the modern city of 
that name, as “ the latter city was generally called Bagram up to the time of B&bar and 
Akbar.” But it shonld be noted that both *Utbi and Nizam-ud-Din give the name of the 

city as ParsMwar )> which approaches the ancient form Puru^apura, the 

PuAu-sha^puAo, of Yuan Chwangj which is identified by Ccbolars with moderti Peshawar. 
Mr. Dey again ^leems to have fallen into a blander by translating the text of Nizam-ud- 
Dm about this war. According to his translation Ma^mfid “ attacked ParshSvar “ 

but the text (see p. 8) is Jplji ji which indicates that “ he 

came to Peshawar ” ,.whioh was already in the possession of Sabnk-tigin in 977 a.D 
‘Dtbl says about this invasion that MahmOd " set forward into the territory over against 
Parshawar, in the midst of the land Hindustan.” TY, p. 280. This seems to support 
out interpretation of Ni^am-ud-Dfn. 

* TY, p. 281. 
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enemy before his mobilization was complete. The battle that 
took place was well contested. Nigam-ud-Din tells us that 
“ the two armies fought with each other and showed much 
gallantry,” while Firishta refers to the struggle as obstinate. 
But in the end victory fell to Mahmud. According to'Utbi: 
““at the time of mid-day nearly 5,000 carcasses of the infidels 
cut in half by the sword lay upon the field of battle, as food for 
dogs and as a gift for wolves and fifty elephants were cut down 
by the stroke of arrows and of swords. Moreover, they seized 
Jayapala with all his family and children and kindred, and a 
considerable number of his intimate officers, in the snaring 
rope of violence and brought them as prisoners before the 
Sultan.” ^ 

According to all the authorities this battle took place on the 
8th of Muharram, 392 A.H. (c. 1001 A.D.). Amongst the 
booty obtained by the Sultan Muslim chroniclers give much 
prominence to the necklaces (mala) worn by Jayapala and his 
chiefs. According to Nizam-ud-Din and Firishta, the mala 
worn by the 3ahi prince was valued by experts ‘ at 180,000 
dinars,' ® while ‘Utbl gives the value of all the ‘ precious stones,’ 
glittering pearls and valuable rubies’ at 200,000 dinars ot 
‘ red gold.’ 

After this victory, Mahmud pressed his advantage by a 
forward push, and commanding the army ” to fly forth into the 
province of Hindustan,” went to Bhatinda, ” the place of 
residence of Jaypal and reduced it after a siege.” ® According 

to ‘UtbT Mahmud then made “friendship with him (Jayapala) 
and took his son as a hostage for the confirmation of his 
promise, and dismissed him to his own country.” Nigam-ud- 
Dln is silent on the point, but Firishta says that the prisoners 
were released ” on payment of a large ransom, and on their 


‘ XY, pp. 281-282. 

* Valuing the at 9«., Briggs has calculated that this sum would make £81,000. 

See bU Eng. Trans., p. 38 fn. 

• TA, p. 6! TF, Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, p. 88. 
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stipulating for an annual tribute.^ ” According to both ‘Utbi 
and Firishta, Jayapala after being released resigned the crown 
to his son. He “ shaved his head, and threw himself into 
fire and went into the lowest pits of hell.” But they differ as 
to the reasons which led him to this decision. ‘Utbi says : 
“ Now in mid-India it had been a long time established as a 
rule that if any king fell as a prisoner into the hands of the 
Muslims, he should no longer hold his kingdom and that no 
more allegiance should effectually appertain to him.” But 
Firishta says : “ It is said that, in those days, a custom pre¬ 
vailed among the Hindus that whatever raja was twice over¬ 
powered by strangers became disqualified to reign.”* . As 
Jayapala was defeated more than twice, I think the tradition 
contained in the Kitab-i-Yamlnl is more reliable. 

Jayapala was succeeded by his son Anandapala in about 
1001-02 A.D. At this time the extent of the territories of the 
Sahis in the south reached the borders of the Amirate of Multan 
and included the principality of Bhera (BahStih, BhStiah) 
situated on the west bank of the Jhelum under the Salt 
Range. Taking advantage of the misfortunes of JayapSla, 
its feudatory rS/o Bijay Ray appears to have “ refused to 
pay his proportion of tribute to Anandapala.”® Ma^imud 
made this a pretext to invade the 3ahi dominions again 
in 1004 A.D. Firishta says that Mafimud undertook this 
invasion because “the tribute from Hindustan has not been 
paid.” It is not unlikely that Anandapala represented to 
the Sultan that he was unable to pay anything so long as 

* Xy, p. 28S i TF, p. 38. According to tbe TN, Vol. I, p. 83, Jayapala was kept as 
prisoner at Man-Tazid, in Khurasan. The sum of his ransom is fixed by the same 
authority at 80 dirhams, hut, as Baverty points out, this is probably a mistake for 80,000, 
See ihid, footnote 7. * ’ 

‘Ky,p. 383; TF, p. 88. 

' ’ TF, Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, p. 39 ; Briggs writes the name of the ruler of Bhera as 

‘ Beejy Ray.’ But in the lithographed text it is and so it can be read as ‘Bijay 

BSy,* t.e., Vijaya-r5ya. ^ 
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he was not paid by the raja of Bhera. But what appears to 
be more probable is that next to Peshawar Mahmud wanted 
another stronghold on the plains of the Punjab, to serve as a base 
for his ambitious programme of plunder and temple spoliation. 
Bhera was such a place. In the picturesque language of ‘Utbl: 

this city had a wall whose height could be reached only by 
eagles. Its sentinel, if he wished, might hold converse with 
the stars, and its watchman, if he desired, might give kisses 
upon the lip of the planet Venus.” ‘ From its safe retreat 
therefore he could deal easy blows against the Muhammadan 
principalities of the lower Indus valley, and what was more 
important, crush the whose territory blocked his advance 

into the rich countries of the trans-Oangetic plain. The rajS 

of Bhera “relying on his lofty hill and drunk in the pride of 

his numerous followers, came out of the city and trusting in the 
miffht of his heroes and the majesty of his fortune, stood the 
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it was too late that “ if a barrier was not expeditiously raised 


against this roaring torrent ” it would soon overwhelm the states 
of, India whether they be Hindu or Muslim. In 1005 A.D. 
when Matimud’s intention came to his knowledge, he appealed 
to Anandapala to come to his assistance, and Firishta informs 
us that the latter “ true to his alliance,” responded to the oall.^ 
According to ‘Utbl, Mahmud after crossing the Indus sent to 
Anandapala “ a person to request of him that he would permit a 
passage through the midst of his kingdom that the army of 
Islam might pass. He, however, placed the hand of repulse 
upon the face of the Sultan’s request, and took the road to 
stubbornness and obstinacy.”’’ The struggle that ensued was 
thus caused by the perfectly legitimate objections of Anandapala 
to the use of his territory as a base of operations against a 
friendly and peaceful power. Mahmud at once extended ” the 
hand of plunder, levelling, destruction and burning into his 
villages and cities.” Anandapala was defeated and driven from 
“ one strait into another and from one path to another ” until 
he was expelled to the province of Kashmir. According to 
Firishta, Anandapala was defeated near Peshawar and pursued 
as far as the town of Sodra (\5razirabad, 60 miles north of 
Lahore) on the left bank of the Chenab.® It seems likely that 
it was during this campaign that Sukhapala, one of the sons of 
the iSahi king, was taken prisoner in Peshawar by Abu ‘All 
Simjuri, one of the generals of Mahmud. Sukhapala appears to 
have accepted Islam under the name of Nawasa Shah, and when 
Mahmud hastened from Multan to meet the Turkish Ilak Khan, 
he “ placed the management of the affairs of Hindustan ” in the 
hands of this prince."* The crossing of the Oxus by a fresh body 

^ TF, Brigg’s Trans., Vol. I, pp. 4041. 

^ KY, pp. 327-28. 

^ TF, Brigg’a Trans., Vol. I, p. 41. 

The name is Beynolds gives it wrongly as “ Nawastah Shah or (Zab 

Sais),” See the Arabic text of Kitah-i-Yarriinl given on the margin of Ta*nkh uUKd.mil, 
Bnlak, Cairo, 1874, Vol. XI, p. 168. KY, p. 388; TF, Vol. I, p. 41; TA, p. 6. 
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of the Turks under Ilak Khan was only one of the acts of the 
drama which was being played in the North of Hindukush, at 
least from the beginning of historic times. Before the act was 
over the Yamlnis of Ghazna, like the Sahis before them, were 
driven into the valleys of the Punjab rivers. The struggle was 
even then extremely fierce. This war though in no way directly 
connected with the history of the 3dhis, yet affords us interest¬ 
ing evidence of their nobility, and if we may be permitted to 
say so, lack of opportunism which is the basis of all successful 
statesmanship. Al-BirunI tells us that when Mahmud was thus 
fighting a life-and-death struggle with Ilak Khan and “ implor¬ 
ing the Almighty to strengthen his right hand and forgive his 
errors,” Anandapala sent the following letter to the Sultan of 
Ghazni:— 

” I have learned that the Turks have rebelled against you 
and are spreading in KhurSsan. If you wish, I shall come to 
you with 5,000 horsemen, 10,000 foot- eoldiers and 100 ele¬ 
phants, or if you wish, I shall send you my son with double 
the number. In acting thus, I do not speculate on the impres¬ 
sion which this will make on you. I have been conquered by 
you, I do not wish that another man should conquer you.” ^ 

Al-BirunI informs us that this epistle was sent to Mafimud 
when the relations between them ” were already strained to the 
utmost.” “The same prince,” says he, “cherished the 
bitterest hatred against the Muhammadans from the time when 
his son was made a prisoner.” ^ Though all will share 
al-Birum’s admiration for the noble bearing and sentiment ” 
of the prince, historians will nevertheless deplore that by his 
inaction Anandapala lost the only chance of crushing his foe 
whose unscrupulous ambition unchecked by any moral considera¬ 
tions was soon to bring about the extinction of his line. His 
short-sighted policy was again responsible for the defeat of his 

' Saehau’s Eng. Trans., VoL II, pp. 13-14. 

’ Ibidr p. 14. 
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son Sukhapala, who had returned to the Hindu fold and had 
thrown off his allegiance to Maljmud. This prince took full 
advantage of the pre-occupations of Mahmud in Khurasan and 
expelled all the officers of the Sultan from India; but unaided, 
he was no match for Maferndd, who soon after his great victory 
over Ilak Khan “ marched with a great exi^edition towards 
India.” Sukhapala was defeated, taken prisoner, and after 
being compelled to pay 400,000 dirhams was imprisoned for 
the rest of his life.^ The nemesis of his faulty policy came in 
1008 A.D. when Mahmud, disregarding all his noble sentiments, 
invaded his territories under the pretext of an unfriendly act 
when Mahmud attacked Multan in 1005 A.D. According to 
Pirishta, “ Anandapal, hearing of his intentions, sent ambas¬ 
sadors on all sides inviting the assistance of other princes of 
Hindustan, who now considered the expulsion of the 
Mahommedans from India as a sacred duty. Accordingly the 
rajas of Ujain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj, Delhi, and Ajmer 
entered into confederacy, and collecting their forces, advanced 
towards Punjab with the greatest army that had yet taken the 

field®.The Hindu women on this occasion sold their jewels, 

and melted down their golden ornaments (which they sent from 
distant parts), to furnish resources for the war; and the Gukkurs 
and other warlike tribes joining the army, surrounded the 
Mahommedans, who were obliged to entrench their camp.” ® 

It is surprising however that the contemporary historian 
‘Utbi gives not the slightest hint about this confederacy. He 
simply states that ” Anandapal came to confront him (MaJjmud) 
with a numerous army.” NigSm ud-Din is also silent on the 
point. Under the circumstances it is perhaps reasonable to 
doubt the accuracy of this historian of the 17th century, In 

' KY, pp. 388-39; TA, p. 6 ; TP, Brigg’s Trans., Vol, I, p. 46. 

^ Mr. V. Smith has accepted this statement as historical and has suggested that the 
Kanauj prince was Rajyap&la, the Kalin jar prince GaQi(}a, and the Gwalior chief Kacchwaha 
Kirtiraja. The Delhi and A.jmer chiefs according to him belonged to the Tomara and 
Cauhi&n tribes; see JRAS^ 1909, Vol. I, p. 277. 

^ TFt Briggs* Trans., Vol. I, p. 46. 






later times Mahmud was regarded as a champion of Islam, and 
it is not impossible that Firishta has exaggerated the amount of 
opposition which faced Mabmud. At any rate there is no 
evidence outside Firishta that this common danger galvanized 
the Indian states of Northern India into common action. 
According to ‘Utbl the battle took place on the banks of the 
iWahindfUnd; Indus). Firishta says that the two armies 
“ arrived in sight of each other on a plain on the confines of the 
province of Peshawar.” ’ The same authority says that the 
two armies “remained encamped forty days without coming 
into action,” and “ the troops of the idolaters daily increased in 
number.” The following account of the battle is taken from 

Ta’rlkh-i-Firishta : “ Mafimud.ordered 6,000 archers to the 

front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack his entrench¬ 
ments. The archers were opposed by Gukkurs, who, in spite 
of the king’s efforts and presence, repulsed his light troops and 
followed them so closely that no less than 30,000 Gukkurs with 
their heads and feet bare, and armed with various weapons, 
penetrated into the Muhammadan lines, where a dreadful carnage 
ensued, and in a few minutes 6,000 Muhammadans were slain. 
The enemy were at length checked, and being cut off as fast as 
they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fainter, till on a 
sudden, the elephant, upon which the prince who commanded 
the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects of the 
naphtha balls, and the flights of arrows, turned and fled. This 
circumstance produced a panic amongst the Hindus, who seeing 
themselves deserted by their general, gave way and fled also.” ^ 
In the pursuit 20,000 Hindus are said to have been killed, but 
it is surjirising that after such a victory the spoil that fell to the 
Sultan was only 30 elephants. This is also confirmed by Nizam 
ud-Din ; but ‘Utbl gives the number as 60. The serious nature 

' Ibid ; p. 3i0. Iq Eeyaold’s translation the name of the Hiver is Wamund while in 

Elliot it is Wahind (Vol. II, p. 33). Reynold appears to have mistaken for a ^ 

TF, Brigg’s Trans. Vol. I, p. 46. 

» TF, Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, pp. 46-47. 
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and obstinate character of the contest is however confirmed by 
the following extract from the last historian : “ And from the 
time that the falcon of morning took his flight from the nest of 
the horizon, until the cr ow of darkness, closed her wing, the 
fire of battle burnt, and the pieces of men’s bodies, hacked by 
the sword coloured the earth as if by anemones. And it had 
nearly happened that the army (of the Sultan) were wounded 
(worsted), and that the infidels had obtained the high hand. 
However...the Sultan with his own guards made a charge, under 
which the feet of the infidels were unable to stand. ’ ’ ^ After 
this victory Matimud raided and plundered the rich temple of 
Nagarkot ® (A. H. 400=1009 A.D.) Soon after Mahmud again 
renewed his depredations on the iSahi dominions, and virtually 
put an end to their independent power. ‘Utbl informs us 
that “ when the king of Hind witnessed the marks of the 
wound of the Sultan’s standard in the nearest and most 
distant part of his kingdom, and ascertained his weakness 
in resisting the army of Islam, he sent the chiefs of his 
kindred and the flower of his guards on an embassy to offer 
submission to the Sultan, and humbled himself, and bound 
himself to tribute and fidelity, and appointed 60 yokes of 
elephants to be sent by him as a service to his beloved fortune, 
and assigned a payment to be mutually arranged, which should 
be sent yearly by the nobles of that province, and the people 
of that district to his treasury. And that by way of acting 
as viceroy, he should keep 2,000 men at his court, and that at 
all recurring days, and returning months and years he should 
express fidelity to these conditions, and that the successors 
and the sons of every one, who should occupy royalty and 
obtain command in India should proceed upon this decree and 

'Xr, p. 340. 

® Eeferred to as fort of Bhim ; probably the Epic hero of that name and not any Sahi 
prince. The value of the booty obtained here as calcula ted by Briggs was 400 lb. of gold 
ingots, 4,000 lb. of silver bullion, 40 lb. weight of pearls and precious stones and about 
£313,835 in specie; see his Trans., Vol. I, p. 48, fn.; see also Elliot, Vol. 11, p. 425. 
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should obey and follow this law.” ‘ The historian naively 
remarks: thus the road for caravans and merchants between 

the districts of KhurasSn and Hind became open.” But more 
important still, India beyond the Sutlej became open to the 
rapacity of the G-haznavid masquerading under the guise of 
religious zeal. Ini 1011-12, Mahmud, disregarding the protests 
of Anandapala, plundered and desecrated the rich temple of 
of Jagarsom (Gakrasvdmin) at Thanesar.® ” The soldiers 
ravaged and pillaged whatever they could lay their hands 
upon, broke the idols and carried Jagarsom to Ghaznin,” 
According to Firishta, Anandapala was not only forced to make ^ 
arrangements for the safe passage of Ma^imud’s army but 
‘ ‘ conducted himself with so much policy and hospitality towards 
Mahmud, that he returned peaceably to Ghazni.” But he 
nevertheless records that Mahmud did not penetrate further 
east from Thanesar from “ apprehension of Anandapala, Eaja 
of Lahore.” It was urged by his officers that it would be 
impossible 'to keep possession of the conquests in the Ganges- 
Jumna valley unless the ^dhis were completely destroyed.® So 
in 1013-14 A.D., without any provocation on their part 
Mahnmd again marched against them. 

But in the meantime Anandapala had died, leaving his son 
Trilocanapala to succeed him on the throne.* According to 
al-BirunI he ‘was the very opposite of his father,’ who, as 

VKY, pp. 361-62. 

• TFt Brigg’fl Trana., Vol. I, pp. 61-68. Firishta preserves a copy of the letter 
oohtaining the request of Anandapala to spare the temple, see ihid^ pp. 61-62. 

» Ibid, p. 62. 

* According to al-Biruni the next prince was Trilocanapala. He is supported by 
the Rdjaiarai^ginX of Kalhap-a, VII, 38 ff., which refers to a ^dhi prince of this name, who 
was a contemporary of Samgramaraja (1003-28). The fights of this prince with Hammira 
which led to the extinction of the ^dhis are clearly referred to by the Kashmirian chroni¬ 
cler, and are in agreement with what is known of the iSdhi ruler from Muslim historians. 
Under the circumstances the Naro^Jaypdl of TA (see p, 8, and fn. 2) and Jaypdl 
of TF (Brigg*8 Trans., Vol. I, p. 64) appear to be wrong. The difficulty of the Muslim 
writer# in understanding and spelling this name is shown by al-Biruni’s rendering. 

* Taro-fanpal,’ which however is the nearest rendering of Trilocanapala; see s,ho Elliot, 

Vol. 11, pp. 426-427, where he wrongly takes Jaypdl to be the correct name. 
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we have seen, “cherished the bitterest hatred “ against the 
Musalmans. By this al-Biruni probably means that Trilocana- 
pala was not so inimically disposed towards Mahmfld. But this 
did not save him from the fury of the Ghaznavids, who were 
now bent on the complete destruction of his dynasty. Both 
Nigam ud-Bln and Firishta tell us that Mabmfid first marched 
against “ the fort of Nandanah which is situated among the 
Balnath hills ’’ (Salt range).* Finding himself unable to meet 
the Sultan alone with any hope of success, Triloeanapala “ left 
tried warriors for the protection of the fort ” and retired into 
the valley of Kashmir. The fort surrendered after a siege, 
and Mahmud then followed the iSahi prince who had in the 
meantime taken up with his son Nidar Bhlm a position “which 
was narrow, precipitous and inaccessible.’’ In this supreme 
crisis of the fortunes of the ^ahis, Trilocana^Sla appears to 
have appealed for help to the Kashmirian king, Saihgrama- 
rSja (1003-1028 A.D.).® As a result of this appeal Tuhga, the 
prime minister of Kashmir, who had already married Bimba 
a i^ahi princess to his son, was sent with a large army to the 
assistance of Triloeanapala. Kalhana has preserved the follow¬ 
ing interesting record of this expedition and the subsequent 
conflict with the 

^ Seo Bahur-ndmat Eng. Trans, by A. S. Beveridge, 1921, Vol. II, p. 452; BSbar 
places the Balnath hills 5 marches from Sind-water (Indus). AGI, pp. 189*90; IGJ, 
Vol. XXI, p. 412 ff.; XXIII, p. 360. It is probable that^Nandanah was in the Jhelum 
district, Castes and Tribes of the Punjab and the North-West Frontier ProvincOt Vol. I, 
p. 289. But see CHI, Vol. Ill, p. 17 fn., where its situation is given as *80® 48' N. 
and 73® 17'Ja.’ 

* Rajatarangirii, VII, 47. Kalhana unfortunately does not give the date of this 
appeal, and the discrepancies in the chronology of the Muslim chroniclers make it difficult 
to fix the date with certainty but Stein’s suggestion that it was 1018 A.D. appears to 
be reasonable. See his Eng. Trans., Vol. I, p. 107, and notes on verses 47*69 of Book 
VII. Also his Sdhis von Kabul, p. 202. 

® Rdjaterahgin^, VII, 48-63, 103. The identity of Hammha with Ma^^mCid was 
recognised by Beinaud. Thomas bad shown that it is derived from the Arabic title 
Amir ul-mu'minin, which appears on the coins of the Ghaznavids. See Stein’s footnote 
on verses 47-60 of Book VII, in his Eng. Trans. Also infra, chapter on the Candratreyas 
(Candellas). 
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“WheD he, together with his son, had been hospitably 
received by the ^ahi, who had gone to meet him, and had been 
in the land for five or six days, the 3a}ii noticed that they gave 
no thought to night watches, the posting of scouts, to military 
exercises, and other (preparations) proper for an attack, and 
spoke thus to Tufiga, who was intoxicated (with self-con¬ 
fidence) . 

Until you have become acquainted with the Turusha war¬ 
fare you should post yourself on the scarp of this hill, (keeping) 
idle against your desire. 

This good counsel of Trilocana(pala) he in his pride 
did not accept, but remained, together with his troops, eagerly 
looking out for battle. 

Thence he crossed with rather a small force to the other 
bank of the Tau^l, and defeated a corps which Hammir had 
sent on reconnaissance. 

Though he was filled thereupon with pride, the 3a,hi ex¬ 
perienced in war, repeated again and again the same advice 
he had given before. 

Blinded by his desire for battle, he did not accept the 
3ahi's counsel. Advice is no use to those whoso destruction 
is near. 

In the morning then came in fury and full of battle array, 
the leader of the Tunc§ka army himself, skilled in stratagem. 

Thereupon the army of Tunga dispersed immediately. 
The 3ahi force, however, was seen for (sopie) time moving 
about in battle. 

Even when the 3ahi army was gone, Jayasimha rushed 
about fighting, also Srlvardhana and Vibhramdrka, the J)dmara, 
of Samgrdma’s family. 

These three valiant men^ fighting on the terrible field of 
battle, which resounded with the (tramp of) horses, preserved 
the honour of their country from being lost. 

Who would describe the greatness of Trilocanapala whom 
numberless enemies even could not defeat in battle? 
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TrilocMapah, causing floods of blood to pour forth in 
battle, resembled Siva (triloccma) when sending forth the fire 
which burns the world at the end of the Kalpa. 

After fighting crores of armour-clad soldiers in the battle 
this (prince) who was experienced in affairs, came forth singly 
from Among the foes pressing (around him). 

When Tnlocana(pcila) had gone afar, the whole country was 
overshadowed by hosts of fierce Oancjalas which (resembled 
clouds of) locusts.” ' 

In the passage quoted above Kalliana vividly describes the 
great personal bravery of Trilocanapala. The battle took place 
on the banks of the river Taust, which is probably the Tohi of 
Fruits (Parnotsa=mod. Punch) flowing into the Vitasta above 
the town of Jhelum.^ Stein has shown that ^‘ through the valley 
of the Prunts Tohi leads the most convenient route to’vVard 
Lohara (Loh^in). From there again, a route much used in 
old times, leading over the Tos“maidan Pass opens access to 
Kashmir. It is actually by this route that we find two years 
later Mahmud attempting the invasion of Kashmir.” ® Trilocana¬ 
pala appears to have strongly entrenched himself on this moun¬ 
tainous route, and apparently advised Tuhga to do the same, 
“ keeping (himself) idle.” The aecownt of ‘Utbl shows that 
Mahmud could not gain any decisive advantage over the 3ahi 
so long as he remained “ entrenched behind stones.” It was 
only when the Indians descended from their narrow passes 
into the open plain ” that the Gaznavids picked them up like 
a bird picking up grains with a sharp beak.” * Thus the state¬ 
ment of Kalhana, that the battle was lost owing to the over¬ 
bearing assurance and carelessness of Tuhga who refused to 
occupy a safe defensive position assigned to him by the experi¬ 
enced 3ahi, appears to be borne out by the Muslim chronicler. 

^ Eng, Trans, by Stein, Yol. I, pp. 272-78. 

, • Rajataranginl, Stein’a Bng. Trans., p. 107 ; also his notes on VII, 4-69 on p. 271, 

» Ibid. 

* ffy, p. 890. 
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The account of Kalhana that after Trilocanapala left the field the 
Candalas (Turks?)‘^overspread the land like locusts” is also 
supported by Muslim historians. Nigaim ud-Din tells us that 
after dislodging the Sahi, Mahmud entered the valley of 
Kashmir, and carried away much booty in the shape of 
prisoners of war, and gold, and after converting many infidels 
to Islam, and laying the foundations to Islam, went back to 
Ghaznm.” ^ Kalhana tells us that even after this defeat 
Trilocanapala did not cease to make heroic efforts to recover his 
kingdom and that ‘‘'the Hammira did not breathe freely, thinking 
of the superhuman powers of the illustrious TrilocanapSla.” * 
y^e are told that in his subsequent contests with the Turuskas 
the 3dhi king mainly relied on his force of elephants, but 
Kalhana makes it clear that his efforts bore little fruit. He 
plainly regards the defeat, described above as the final stroke 
that brought about the downfall of the once mighty dynasty.® 
According to al-Blrunl, Trilocanapala was killed in A.H. 412 
(A.D. 1021) no doubt in one of these struggles against the 
Yaminis.* 

Kalhaflia describes the defeat of Trilocanapala as only an 
incident in the rapid decline of ' the royal glory of the iSdhis.’ 
In his time (c. 1160 A.D.) the very name of the 3ahi kingdom 
had nearly vanished, and one asked oneself whether “ with its 
kingSj, ministers, and its court, it ever was or w^as not.” ® But 
he also bears ample evidence to the profound impression that 
was produced on the minds of all contemporaries by their 
destruction. The following statement of al-Biruni not only 
corroborates the Indian historian, but also shows how powerfully 
even the Muslims, the worst enemies of the Sahi’s were impres¬ 
sed by their greatness.” * 

1 TA.f.6. 

* Rijataraiigii}*, VII, 64-65. 

• Ibid, Vn, 66.69; see also Stein’s Eng. Trans, of Rdiatarafigini, Vol, I, p. 107. 

♦ KH, Eng. Trans, by Sachau, Vol. II, p. 13. 

® Rdjatarafigint, VII, pp. 66-69, 

® KHf Trans, by Sacbau, Vol. II, p* 13. 
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The Hindu SJiahiya dynasty is now extinct, and of the 
whole house there is no longer the slightest remnant in exist¬ 
ence. We must say that, in all their grandeur, they never 
slackened in the ardent desire of doing that which is good and 
right, that they were men of noble sentiment and noble 
bearing.” 

The 3ahis though destroyed as a reigning power in the 
Punjab, appear to have lingered for some years in the hilly 
districts south of Lohara (Lohkot of the Muslim chroniclers),’ 
under the leadership of Bhlmaplla.’* Some of Mahmud’s later 
invasions in this direction may have had the destruction of this 
last remnant of the 3dhis as one of their objectives. According to 
al-BirunI, Bhimapala was killed in A.D. 1026.® The 3m princes 
then took shelter in the Kashmirian court and took a prominent 
part in the history of the lioharas (1003-1128 A.D.). Kalhana 
mentions Eudrapala and other 3ahi princes ” {SdUf utral}) who 
were most dear to king Ananta (1028-63 A.D.) and exhausted 

> See note B. by Stein in Vol. II, pp. 393 ff. of his Bug. Trans, of the Rajatarangint. 

* Muslim chroniclers mention Bai-Jaypal of Kanauj and his son prince Bhimapala, 
and Elliot has identified them with the princes of the Sahi family known to them as' Taro- 
Janpal, Naro-JaypSl or Jaypal (II) and his son Nidar BWm. Elliot remarks that “ Like 
as the reigning family was driven from Kabul to Bhera, and from Bhera to Lahore, so it 
seems now to have been driven from Lahore to Kanauj.” But apart from the unlikelihood 
of the iSnhi dominions extending so far east, we have to take into account the last princes 
of the Gurjara.Pratlhara dynasty of Kanauj. The Jhfisi copperplate of TrilocanapWa 
clearly shows that the princes of Kanauj during this period were Bajyap&la and Trilocana- 
p&la; and it is likely that the Muslim chroniclers confused the former name with Bai- 
Jayp*l of thewith which they were familiar. It is also significant that the last 
battle which destroyed the independence of the Sdhis should have been fought in the north 
of the Jhelum district, which is far removed from Kanauj. The Jhusi plate only says 
that TrilocanapSla was the successor of BSjyapSla; that does not exclude the possibility 
of the latter having another son named Bhimapala, It should also be noted that Kalhapa, 
who shows such wide knowledge of the during this period, does not mention the 

ioM, BhimapSla, and it is not impossible that aUBiruni in describing him as a ^dhi prince 
may have fallen into an error. In any case Nidar Bhim (Bhlmapftla), son of Trilocanspala, 
must be differentiated from Bhimapala, son (?) of Rajyapala. See 14, Vol. XVIII, p. 34; 
JRAS, 1909 , Part I, pp. 276-81; EHX, 1924, p. 398, fn. 1; Elliot, Vol. II, pp. 46, 47-49, 
461-62. For further discussion about the relationship between Rajyapala, and Bhimapftla, 
see infra, chapter on the Qurjara^PratiUraa. 

* KH, Trans, by Sachau, Vol. II, p. 13. 
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the kingdom’s revenues by the large salaries they drew.” * On e 
of these,, “ DiddapSla, though he drew daily 80,000 (dlnnaras) 
from the king, could yet not sleep in peace at night.” Another, 
Anahgapala “ (that) Vetala, who was the king’s favourite, was 
ever planning the breaking up of the golden statues of gods. 
Rudrapala protected those, who robbed (others) of their 
property and lives, and was a safe refuge for thieves, Candalas 
and the like. KS,yasthas, who were Rudrapala’s intimates^ 
oppressed the people,” while through his companionship, the 
king was led into evil habits, just as Suyodhana^ through that of 
Karna.”“ 

The quotations cited above distinctly show that the iSahis 
during this reign wielded great power at the Lohara court; but 
they had at the same time degenerated from the noble ideals of 
their ancestors. But that they were still brave soldiers is illus¬ 
trated by the repulse of the invasion of the Darads by Rudrapala 
who, we are told, cut off the head of the Darad lord and re-estab¬ 
lished his ” awe-inspiring splendour.” * Rudrapala however soon 
died of the “ lutu disease and other 3uhi princes too found an 
early death.” ‘ Their deaths for a time caused the to lose 
their power.® But there was again a revival of their influence 
in the reign pf Kalas'a (1063-89 A.D.). Kalhapa speaks of 
” four arrogant rajaputras from the ^aU family, Bijja, Pittha- 
rSja, Paja^ and another” as his favourites. They are said to 
have induced the king to take to a way (of living) which is 
followed by the wicked.”® Some of the queens of king Har?a 
(1089-1101) including his chief queen Vasantalekha are des¬ 
cribed as i^ahi by birth and are said to have burned themselves 
on a pavilion of the palace, when the doomed king was attacked, 


* R&jatarangint, VII, 146. 

* VII, 146-68. 

» Ibid, VII, 174-76. 

* /did, Vn, 177-78. 

* Kalhana calls these chiefs ^Shi-putrat and iSaki-tanayat, ibid 

" ibid,yij,m-u. 
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at Srlnagara, by the rebellious Pamaras/ Thus it is evident that 
the iSahis iemained a factor in Kashmirian court life long after 
their extinction as an independent political power. Their influ¬ 
ence, as we have seen, was not always benehcial; but they were 
always noted for their bravery and military capacity. It is 
interesting to note that even after their complete extinction in 
Kashmir a halo and a charm continued to surround the name 
iSahi. Ksatriya families outside that country still continued 
to trace'their descent to these princes. Kalhapa while describ¬ 
ing jihe reign of Jayasimha (A.D. 1128-49) remarks: “To 
this day the appellation iSahi throws its lustre on a numberless 
host of Ksattriyas abroad, who trace their origin to that (royal) 
family.’’ ® 

' Ihidi VII, 966, 1660, 1671, 1679. Was the Bard ruler Vidyadhara ^ahi, the oon- 
temporary of Hari^a (o, 1089-1101), coDoeoted with these Note also the ^dhi kiug of 

Kira mentioned in the Khajuraho stone inscription of Bbahga Candella (c. 964-1002 
A.B.), Vol. I, pp. 123ff. 

' Jidjatarangit}% yiU, 8230. 


APPENDIX 
Coins of the ^ahis 


(The following coins are usually referred to the . 
princes of this dynasty.) 


No. 

Museum. 

Metal and 
Weight 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 

Remarks. 

1. 

British Museum 

Copper, about 40 
grains. 

t^rhKamaladeva 

A haihsa 

Probably belongs 
to Eamalu or 
Eamaluka. 

2. 

»» 

„ about 80 
grains. 

iSruSamanta- 

deva. 

Bull and 
horseman. 

Probably belongs 
to S&mand or 
Samanta. 

3. 


Silver, about 55 
grains. 

ft 

ft 

ft 

L 

»» 

„ about 45 
grains. 

^ruBhlmadeva 

If 

Probably belongs 
to Bhima. 

6. 

f • 

Copper about 40 
grains. 

Srt-V eUkadeva 

Elephant 
and lion. 

Not identified. 

6, 

»» 

Silver, about 45 
grains. 

SruKhamara" 

yaka. 

Bull and 
horseman. 

f t 

7. 


ft 

iSri-Aiatapdla^ 

deva.' 

ft 

. 9f 

8. 

»» 

Silver, about 65 
grains. 

iSft-Spalapatu 

deva. 

ft 

tf 


Through the courtesy and assistance of Mr. Allan I could 
examine .all these coins in the coin cabinet of the British 
Museum. Specimens of the same type of coins belonging to 
numbers, 2, 5., 6, 7 and 8, are preserved in the Indian Museum 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal and have been noticed in the 
Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, by 
Vincent A. Smith, pp. 246-49. Smith notices the variant read¬ 
ings of the legend of some of these coins. Thus the name which 
Mr. Allan reads as Vehka has been also read as Vakhay Varka, 
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Verka, and Khamarayaka as Khadavayaka, Khuda- 

vayaka and KJtudmayaka mdlA^atapdla as Asatapala. I could 
not find the single copper coin of the Lion-and-peacock type in 
the British Museum which according to Bayley had the legend 
Sn-Kamara or Kamra. But probably this is the same as No. 1. 


Genealogical Table. 

(Dates approximate) 

I. The Tubki Sahis. 

Last King Lagaturmto (o. 850 A,D.)* 

II. The Hindu Sahis. 

Kallar—^Lalliya (o. 860-870 A.D.). 

Samand—Samanta 
(c. 870-900 A.D.) 

Toramaua—^Eamaluka (Eamalu) 

: (900-940 A.D.) 

Bhima(pala I?) 

(c. 940-65) 

; Ift&pala 

Jayapala (c. 966-1001 A.D.) 

Aaaadapala 
(c. 1001-1013 A.D.) 


Trilocanapala Sukhapala 

(c. 1018-1021 A.D.) (Nawaaah Shah) 

Nidar Bhim (Bhimapala II ?) 

(o. 1021-1026 A.D.]t. 
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CHAPTEE III 


Dynastic History of Kashmir 

The present State of Kashmir ‘ covers an area of 80,900 
^square miles, extending from 32°17' to 36°58' N. and from 73°26' 
K.to 80“30' E.’ Its northern frontier almost touches the upper 
waters of the Ab-i-Panja. In the south it faces the Punjab 
districts of Jhelum, Gujrat, Sialkot. and Gurdaspur. West to 
east it extends from th e r iver Yarkhun to the Lingzi Thang 
I^ains. Of this extensive area ancient Kahmra formed but a 
small portion. The political and geographical application of the 
term was ‘ restricted to the great basin of the Vitasta (Jhelum) 
and the side valleys drained by its tributaries above the 
Bar^ula defile.’ It was surrounded on all sides by a ring of 
high mountains, which can be conveniently divided into three 
main ranges. One of these, known as the Pir Panteal Eange, 
formed the soutliern and south-western boundary of Kashmir. 
It extends from the Ban‘’hal Pass to the valley of the Vitasta. In 
Kalhana’s time it was inhabited by the Khasas, the modern 
Khakkas, and was divided into a number of semi-independent 
hill states. In the south-east of this range was situated the 
' principality of Kasthavata (mod. Kishtwar), whose chiefs had 
practically independent power.* Between this state and Kangra, 
the ancient Trigarta, lay the hill state of CampS (mod. Chamba) 
whose chiefs frequently intermarried with the Lohara kings of 
Kashmir.* To the west of Campa was situated the small 
independent state of Vallapura (mod. Ballavar).® The ‘ whole 

1 Rdjaiarahgintt VIII, 590. 

2 Ihidf VII, 218, 588,1512 ; aod Stein'a note on VII, 218, in hia Eng. Trans., Vol. I} 
VIII, 538, 1083,1443,1531. 

3 Ibid, VII, 220, 270, 588; VIII, 539, 512, 622, etq. 
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tract of the lower and middle hills between the CandrabhSga 
and the Vitasta ’ was known in ancient times as DSrva- 
bhisara.' Generally this region was split up into a 
number of smaller hill states, the most considerable of 
which was Rajapurl (mod. Rajauri).* On the north-west 
of Rajapurl was situated the principality of Lohara, which 
included the valley now known as Loh^rin. To the west, in 
the lower valley of the Tausi (mod. Tohi) and perhaps 
extending up to the left banks of the Vitasta, this state was 
adjoined by the principality of Parnotsa (mod. Punch). For 
the facility of communication betw'een the Punjab and these hill 
states and the Kashmir valley nature had provided a number of 
passes through the Pir Panteal Range. Of these, we have al¬ 
ready mentioned the easternmost one, the Ban^hal Pass, the 
BaijasalS of Kalhana ^ which ‘ owing to its small elevation 
(9,000 ft.) must have always been a convenient route of commu¬ 
nication towards the upper Chenab Valley and the eastern of the 
Punjab Hill States.’ The castle of BaptasalS, which guarded 
this route, was in the hands of a Khasa chief in the 12th cen¬ 
tury. ‘About 8 miles straight to the west of the lake K5ns®r 
Nag the range is again crossed by a pass over 14,000 ft. high,' 
which under the name Siddha-patha (mod. Sidau or Bildil) is 
mentioned by Kalhana.® ‘ It lies on a route which in an almost 
straight line connects Srinagar with Akhnur and Sialkot in the 
Punjab plain. About five miles due north of the (lake) Nandan 
Sar ’ we again reach a pass now known as Pir Panteal (11,400 
ft.), probably the Pancaladhara of K?emendra.® ‘ The route 
which crosses it, has from early days to the present time been 
the most frequented line of communication from Kashmir to the 

1 Ibid, 1.180; IV, 712! V, 141, 209; VII, 1282; VIII, 1531. 

a Ibid, VI, 286, 348-49, 361; VH, 105, 267, 688, 639, 641, 646, etc. 

8 Ihidt IV, 184, also Stein’s footnote on this in his Eng. Trans., VI, 201, 209; VII, 
1300 ; VIII, 633 914, 917, etc. 

4 Ibtd, VIII, 1666*66. 

I yill,657, 

SamayamaivJt^t II, 90ff.; Stein*• Eng. Trans., RajataTahgii}h Vol. TI, pp. 396.97, 
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contral pait of tho Punjab. The next considerable depression, 
which was also an ancient line of coniniunication, was the 
TOs'maidan Pass, which connected Srinagar with the Western 
Punjab, via Lohara. During the reign of the Lohara kings 
(c. 1003-1154 A.D.) this route acquired special importance in 
the history of Kashmir. Beyond this, in the north-west, the Pir 
PantsSl Range gradually descends into the VitastS valley which 
Was one of the great gates of Kashmir, connecting it with Urasa 
(mod. Hazara),, Gandhara (mod. Rawalpindi district), and the 
regions to the west. It was through this route that Yuan 
Chwang and Ou-K’ong came to Kashmir. As the route ended 
in Kashmir at Varahamaia' (mod. Baramhla) it is convenient to 
designate it after the name of that town. The kings of Kashmir 
appear to have held VitastS valley as far as Bolyasaka ® (mod. 
Buliasa) as an outlying frontier district. Beyond this, up to the 
borders of Urasa, the valley was known as DvarSvatl (mod. 
Dvarbidi).® North of Dvaravatl in the lower valley of the 
Kysna (mod. Kishen Ganga), lay the semi-independent Khas'a 
principality of Karnaha (mod. Karnav).^ Between UvSiuvati 
and Karnaha, the Kajnag Range accompanies the Vitasta for 
about eighty miles down to Muzaffarabad. ‘ The mountains 
which enclose the Kashmir valley in the north-west and north, 
may be looked upon as one great range.’ ir joins on to the • 
Kajnag Peak north-west of Baramala and then continues in the 
direction of south to>orth towards the Upper Kishen Ganga. The 
watershed of this portion forms the western boundary of Kashmir 
towards Karnaha.’ One important route that crossed this 
range near modern Sardi started from ‘the ancient districts of 
Samala (mod. Hamal) and Uttara (mod. Uttar) and was 
guarded by the castle of Sirahs'ila.® Prom Sardi, this range 

* UaiotaraAj*??, vn, 1809; Vni, 4fil.53,1229, 

* Ibid, V, 226. 

* Ibid. V, 214 and Stein’s note in his Eng. Trans, on this yorse and V. 226. 

* Ibid, VIII, 2626; also known as Ksrgiadha, see VIII, 2486. 

* Ibid, VIII, 2492; Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. II, pp. 340-44. 
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continues in a slightly south-easterly direction for about a 100 
miles. The upper course of the Krsna in this region was in¬ 
habited by the Dards, and was known as the Daradde^a. A 
route starting from the north of Mahapadma (Wular Lake) 
crossed this northern range at G-urais on the Kishen Ganga, which 
is probably to be identified with Daratpurl, the chief town of 
the Dards. From G-urais it leads to Astor and the Balti terri¬ 
tory on the Indus. This foute was guarded by the ancient fort 
of Dugdhaghata (mod. Dud^khut) which was often a bone of 
contention between Kashmirians and Dards.® To the east of 
Dugdhaghata the summit pf the range gradually culminates in 
the Haramukuta (mod. Haramuk) peaks, round which cluster 
some of the holiest of Kashmirian tirthas. Eastward from 
Haramukuta, the range which we have been following so far, 
meets near the head of the Sind valley, ‘the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Nanga Parvat in 
a south-easterly direction to the Nunkum Peaks in Suru. A 
few miles south of this junction we arrive at a gap in the 
mountains,,’ which is generally known by its Ladakhi name of 
ZOji-La. This pass lay on a very important route coimecting 
the Kashmir valley with China and Tibet via Ladakh. The 
Tibetan inhabitants beyond this pass were known as the 
'Bhauttas; and Kalhaija probably refers to this route by his 
Bhuttarastradhvan.* Through this route came the invaders in 
the 14th century who put an end to the Hindu rule in the 
valley ® The Laharakotta mentioned by Jonaraja ‘probably 
represents the old watch station of this route.’® From near 

, I, 312, and note on the verse in Stein’s Eng. Trans.: tbid, Yol. II, p. 436; also, 

V, 162; VII, 119; VIII, 2638, etc, 

' * Ibid, VII. 912. also known as Daratpura, VII, 916; VIII, 1163. 

> Ihid' vn, 1171; Vin, 2468, 2716. 

4 rbi<l'vm.9887; Stein’s Eng. Trans.. Vol. II. p. 408. Dr. Barnett suggests that 

Bhota or Bhantta or the like are the usual forms into which is Sanskntised the Tib. bod, 

meaning ‘ Tibetan. ^ 

• IbS vi'^iee «.! Ste Jb not® No- 21 on p. 408 of his Eng. Trans, of Kalhana’s B5/a- 
Ufo*»irf7.’yoi. n. V. 199. 
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this pass a range of mountains, forming the eastern boundary 
of Kashmir‘runs almost due south until it reaches the head 
waters of the Vitasta. It then turns to the north-west and at 
the Ban*hal pass joins on to the Pir Pai^sal Range.’ Towards 
the Chenab this range is pierced by two passes, viz.^ the Margan 
and the Parbal Pass, the latter of which ‘forms the usual route 
towards Kasthavata.’ '■ 

The above is a brief outline of the boundaries and the 
political frontiers of ancient KaSmlra. The valley thus sur¬ 
rounded by nature’s barriers was divided into two great divi¬ 
sions, viz., Kramardjya and Ma^avarajya. The capital, Srina- 
gara, which has not changed its position since the days of Yuan 
Chwang, stood just at the junction of these two divisions.^ The 
valley was thickly populated, and according to tradition, 
contained 66,063 villages,® 

For the history of this secluded valley we have practically 
no inscriptions either on metal or stone. But fortunately it 
possesses a number of chronicles which attempt to .give a 
connected history of the land, from the earliest times down to 
its conquest by Akbar in 1586 A.D. The most important of these 
is, of course the Rajataranginl of Kalhana, who finished bis 
work in c. 1150 A.D. Kalhaiaa’s work was continued by Jona- 
raja, who briefly traces the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley 
in 1339 A.D. and gives an account of the early Muslim rulers 
till 1420 A.D.^ For the earliest portion of Kashmirian history 
Kalhana has summarised a number of earlier chronicles, which 
are more or less of a mythical character. But we can guess 
from these somewhat confused accounts that the Valley must 
have passed in succession under the rule of the Mauryas, the 

* For this account of the ancient geography and political topography of Kashmir I am 
indebted to Stein’s admirable Memoir^ in the 2nd vol. of his Eng. Trans, of KalhaQa's 
Rajataranginii Vol. II, pp. 347-490. 

* Rdjatarangimt Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. II, pp. 439 ff, 

® Rajataranginl, of Jonaraja (Bombay Ed.), V. 163; Stein’s Eng. Trans, of Kalhapa’* 
Raj alar angitjii, Vol. II, pp. 438-39. 

* The chronicles of Srivara and Prajyabhatta carry on the account till 1686. 
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great Kusa^as, and the Hunae. Fortunately for us, Kalhapa’s 
account gradually approaches a historical character from about 
the 7th century A.D., when, thanks to the visit of Yuan 
Chwang (631-33 A.D.) and a number of notices in the Chinese 
annals, we can check the statements of the Kashmiri historian. 
The accession of the Karkoja Durlabhayardhana in the first 
quarter of the 7th century marks an era in the history of the 
country.^ For the first time the Valley came under the adminis¬ 
tration of a strong line of rulers, whose ambitious and powerful 
i arms soon brought it into conflict with the princes on the Oxus, 
the indus and the Ganges. ^By c. 631 A.D. Kashmir had already 
iabsorbed the hill states of Parnotsa and Rajapuri. In the west 
it had conquered Urasa, and had come into conflict with the 
Sahis, from whom it took Taksasila (mod. Rawalpindi district) 
'and extended its power as far as Simhapura (Salt Range) in the 
Punjab. It was probably due to this pressure that the 3ahis 
were compelled to remove their capital from Udabhapda (Und), 
on the Indus.® In the first half of the 8th century Kashmir 
became one of the strongest powers in Asia. Though many of 
the details of Lalitaditya’s digvijaya are shrouded in myth and 
mystery, the story of his conquest of Kanauj in the Ganga- 
Yamuna Doab, Tukharistan in the upper Oxus valley, and 
Daraddesa in the upper Kishen Ganga appears to be based on 
historical data.® He also maintained diplomatic relations with 
the Chinese emperor Hiuen-tsung (A.D. 713-765), and waged 
successful war against the Bhau^tas (Tibetans). It was also 
' during this period that Kashmir first came into conflict with the 
Arabs. Baladhuri informs us that in the reign of the ‘Abbasid 

I Darlabbayardhaua claimed descent i^rom K&ga Karkotaka. According to the Bpic 
and Paaranic tradition the Earko^aka N&gas were in the .Deccan. The Haihaya king 
Arjuna, son of Krtavirya is said to have captured MShi^matl from these NSgaa. Does the 
claim of Durlabha indicate that he was a southerner? See Pargiter, Ancient Indian His- 
torioal Tradition, London, 1922, p. 268 and fn. 1; also Mahdhhdrata, VIII, 44, 2066 ; Illi 
66, 2671; VIU, 34, 1483; Harivarhsa, 168, 9602; Padmapurii}a, VI, 242, 2. 

® BB, VoK I, pp. 136-47 ; Life, p. 192. 

® Ealhai^a’s Rdiatarahgv}l, IV, 13L264; Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. I, 88-92. 
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Caliph al-Manstir his governor of Sind, !?[isham ibn ‘Amr 
at-Taghlibi (c. 768-72 A.D.)j ‘ conquered Kashmir, obtaining 
many prisoners and slaves.’ V By ‘ Kashmir’ Baladhuri probably ' 
meant that portion of the Punjab, north of Multan, which came 
into the possession of the Karkotas at this time. In the second 
half of the 8th century, Kashmir was ruled by another powerful j) 
prince of this line named Jay api^a. The details of his unceas- .cfh 
ing campaign and marvellous escapes from adversaries, as given , 
by Kalhana, have more the appearance of romance and fancy/ 1 
than history;’’ but behind this fantastic colouring there appears, 
to have been a historical figure who made desperate efforts W 
maintain for the KSrkotas the prominent position won for them 
by the victories of Durlabhavardhana and LalitSditya. What¬ 
ever may have been the success attained by Jayapicja, it is 
certain that during the inglorious reign of his successor the 
power of Kashmir gradually declined, till, as we shall see further 
on, it was again restricted to its original limits, the Vitasta 
basin, east of BSramula.® /' 

After aiuother century and a half (c. 700-855 A.D.) the 
KSrkotas were overthrown by the Utpalas. “ With the acces¬ 
sion of Avantivarman (A.D. 855-6 to 838),’’ the first king of 
the dynasty, “ we reach that period of Kashmir history for which 
Kalhana’s work presents us with a truly historical record. The 
use of contemporary accounts from the commencement of the 
Fifth Book onward becomes evident, not only from the generally 
sober and mattter-of-fact character of the narrative, but also 
from the details henceforth furnished regarding many petty 
events, the memory of which could not have maintained itself 
in popular tradition, and from the use of exact dates. The fact 
can scarcely be accidental that Avantivarman, the first king, the 

^ Part II, pp-230-31. I have already discuaaod the possible effect of these 

oraids on the foreign policy of Kashmir, in my chapter on the Sahiif see supra, pp. 71 and 73. 

\ RajataraAgiifi, IV, 402-691. Stein’a Eng. Trane., Vol. I, pp. 93-96. 

» lhiVI,p.97. 
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date of whose death is shown by Kalharja with year, month, 
and day, stands at the head of a new dynastic list. It seems 
to indicate that records based on contemporary annals were 
contained among Kalhana’s sources only from the commence¬ 
ment of the Utpala dynasty onwards.”The reign of Avanti- 
varman is remarkably free from any ambitious foreign policy 
or wars of aggression beyond its frontiers. But his reign 
is important as an era of internal peace and consolidation. 
Aided by his able mantri Sura, he initiated a series of reforms 
which soon healed the wounds of misgovernment and internal 
troubles of the preceding reigns. One of these troubles was 
the growth of the power of the Damaras. The Damaras are first 
mentioned by Kalhaija in connection with the reign of Lalita- 
ditya, who is said to have asked his successors not to leave to 
the villagers “more food supply than required for one year’s 
consumption, nor more oxen than wanted for (the tillage of) 
their fields. Because if they should keep more wealth, they 
would become in a single year very formidable Pamaras and 
strong enough to neglect the commands of the king.’ ’ ® Aided 
by the weak rule of the later Karkotas, this powerful rural 
aristocracy was gradually growing up from the well-to-do land- 
holding class. Their rapacity and insubordination were perma¬ 
nent sources of trouble in later Kashmirian history. ,But even 
jas early as this reign their land-grabbing instinct is well illus¬ 
trated by the story of the Pamara Dhanva of Lahara (mod. Lar 
district), who took away all the villages belonging to the shrine 
of Bhutesvara. ^A/^e are told by Kalhana that Sura treated him 
like a son, and he was so powerful that when summoned to 
the presence of the mmtri, he made the earth shake with the 
tramp of his foot soldiers, and did not bend his back.” The 
minister realised the danger to the state from the growth of 
this new factor in the polity, and meted out the extreme penalty 

’ Ibid. 

5 RdjataraHtiit*, IV, 817-88: se* Note G in Volume 11 of hie Eng. Twni., 

pp. 304 ff. 
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of tlie law to the miscreant.* Amongst the building activities 
of Sura must be mentioned the formation of a ‘fine town called 
Surapura’ (mod. Hur“p5r) at the Kashmir end of the Pir P^tsal 
route, to which city he transferred the watch station (4hakka) 
from Kramavarta (mod. Kamelankoth).* This minister, his 
wife EavyadevI, and his son Ratnavardhana were all devotees 
of Siva, and built many temples and mctihas in honour of that 
god.® The king, we are told “conformed to the pleasures of 
his minister as (if it were that) of a deity, bore himself (out¬ 
wardly) as a worshipper of Siva, though he was (in reality) 
from childhood a worshipper of Visnu.” He constructed the 
temple of Siva Avantisvara and made other benefactions to the 
shrines of Tripuresvara, Bhutefe, and Vijayesa.* But foremost 
among the foundations of this reign was the town of Avantipura 
(mod. VSnt’pSr) whose ruins “rank among the most imposing 
monuments of ancient Kashmir architecture, and sufficiently 

attest the resources of their builder.’*® 'i, ■ ' 

t' . - 

Avantivarman and his minister also appear to have been i ' 
liberal patrons of letters. Amongst the poets who obtained ! 
fame during his reign Kalhana mentions four, viz., Ananda- \ 
vardhana, Ratnakara, Sivasvamin, and Muktakana.® Of these ! 
the first was the author of tvo works, yet extant, the Dhvanyd- 1 
loka, a rhetorical treatise, and the poem DevUataka, both of 1 
which ‘were commented upon towards the close of the LOth 
century.’ Ratnakara has been rightly identified with the 
author of Maravijaya, who composed this work under Cippata 
JayapiA'’' (826-38 A.D.). Muktakana ‘appears to be known 
other^'se only from quotations in two treatises of Ksemendra 
(11th century),’ while Sivasvamin is ‘perhaps identical with 

i. jRdiatara^fil»^?»» V, 48-62, 

» V, 39, see also III, 227 and Note D in Stem’s Bug. Trans., Vol. II, p. 291 £f., 

» ,37-38, 40-41. 

Ibid, 

Ibid, i;. Trans., V6l» I» JJ. 97. 

Rdjataransftnt, .36 



the poet, verses of whom are given in Ksemendra’s Kavi- 
katfthabharana and some later anthologies.’ * 


But the foremost achievements of this reign were the 
regulation of the waters of the Vitasta and vast undertakings 
of drainage and irrigation in the Valley. Kalhana tells us that 
this work was first begun by king LalitSditya, but it soon fell 
through under the feeble kings who succeeded JaySpIda, with 
the result that the land was ove rtaken by disastrous floods and 
the price of a khdri of rice rose to 150 Dinndras? The person 
who thought and carried out the necessary steps was a man of 
extraordinary engineering skill, A foundling picked up by a 
Canddla woman and brought up by a Sudra nurse, Suyya, be¬ 
came a ‘ teacher of small boys ’ and having attracted attention 
by his ‘ brilliant initellect,* ® was entrusted by Avantivarman 
with the necessary funds to carry out his projects. Thanks to 
the minute topographical description of Kalhapa and the re¬ 
searches of Stein we can still after the lapse of more than 1,000 
years trace the steps taken by Suyya, Among his measures the 
most important was the changing of the confluence of the 
Sindhu and Vitasta, which formerly flowed to the left and right 
of the TrigramI (mod. Tregaon), to their present position near 
Shadipur. He diverted the combined waters into a new bed 
leading “into that part of the Wular which by its depth and 
well defined boundaries is naturally designed as a great - reservoir 
to receive the surplus water of dangerous floods.” He then 
constructed stone embankments along this course for 7 yojams, 
(about 42 miles). By this means he reclaimed the marshes jouthi 
of the Mahapadma, and founded there flourishing villa ... pro¬ 
tected by circular dykes, which came to be known ' Anitdala \ 

' R&jatarangitfi^ Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 189, note on V. 84; Pitied 
R$pori of a Tour in Search of Sanskrit MSS. by 0. Buhler; extra of the 

JBRASt 1897, pp. 42, 66 and 66; Aufrocht, Catdlogui Catalogorum, 18^'^rt I, pp, 491, 
654; Subhdqitdoali of Vallabhadeva, Ed. by Peterson, 1886, p. 129. 

* jRSjataraiigiifit V, 68-71. For Dinndra and Khdr%, see Ste^^^ote H in Vol. II 
of hie trenilation, pp. 308-28* 



from their appearance of round bowls He (then) 

arranged (accordingly) on a permanent basis for the size and 
distribution of the watercourse for each village, and (by using 
for irrigation) the AnUa and other streams embellished all 
regions with an abundance of irrigated fields which were distin¬ 
guished for excellent produce.” Previous to these operations he 
had removed the rocks which had rolled down from the inoun- 
tains at Yaksadara (mod. Dyar^gul, some 3 miles below the 
eastern end of the Baramula gorge) into the Vitasta and con¬ 
structed stone walls to protect it against any future fall of 
rocks. The result of these operations are described as follows 

by Kalhana; %, 

“ There where previously from the beginning of things the 
purchase price of a kharl of rice was 200 Dinnaras in times of 
great abundance, in that Very land of Kasmira henceforth—0 
wonder!—the khan of rice came to be bought for 36 
Dinnaras.” 

Suyya’s memory is preserved to this day by the town of 
Suyyapura (mod. Sdpur), which he founded on the bank of the 
Vitasta, where she leaves the waters of the Mahapadma.® 

Avantivarman died as a devout Vaispava in the Laukika era 
3959 (A.D. 883) at the Tripureaa hill (mod. Triphar).® Soon 
after his death a civil war began amongst the proud and numer¬ 
ous descendants of Utpftla, who all aspired each and all to 
the throne.” The Prottfedra Eatnavardhana secured by his 
exertions the kingdom for Safikaravarman, the son of Avanti- 
varman. But the amatya Karnapa raised his cousin Sukha- 
varman to the status of yuvaraja.* The result was a civil 

' Dt. BtruMt sugg 6 fll 0 fcbat ICui^c^aZa may mean rings or bracelets* 

* ^^'tiarangititf V, 81-111; Stein’s Eng, Trans., Vol. I, p. 98; Vol. U, Note 1, pp. 

929*86 ; sections 68*71, pp. 418*22. 

* See Stein w. gjug Trans., Vol. I, pp. 192-93. Cunningham refers to 

this king the coins ^ legend Adi..,njita (idityavarma ?) ;"CMIt p. 45. 

* RaiataT0>ngi^h ? ,29; his father Saravarman, a step-brother of Avanti, en¬ 
joyed * wide powers o tfwva o/ previous reign; see V, 22, 
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war, ” during which the kingdom was at every moment as 
placed in a swing.” SaPkaravarman defeated his rival with 
difficulty, and after fighting many battles with Samaravarman 
and other rivals, at last secured his position.^ After consolida¬ 
ting his power at home, he is rep'brted to have undertaken a 
series of expeditions to recover the foreign possessions which 
were lost during the weak rule of the later Karkotas. In spite 
of the beneficial measures during the reign of Avantivarman, 
Kalhana admits that Kashmir during the period ‘ had become 
reduced in population and wealth.’ The expeditions of the king 
which Kalhana describes with so much poetic flourish, and in 
one of which the king met his death, leaves us in no doubt that 
the boundaries of the kingdom were again restricted to the 
Vitasta basin, east of Varahamula. With a large army whose 
advance guard alone, according to the exaggerated estimate of 
Kalhana, consisted of 9 lakhs of foot-soldiers, 300 elephants, 
and 1 lakh of horsemen” the king marched forth from the 
dvard and following the Pir Pantsal route,^ invaded Darbabhi- 
sara. At the approach of the Kashmirian army, its king Nara- 
vahana took refuge in the mountain gorges.® ^ankaravarman 
then captured and imprisoned a prince named Harigana, and 
gradually reached the outskirts of the Punjab plain, “ wholly 
bent on the conquest of Gturjara.” Prthvicandra, the king of 
Trigarta (Kangra), who had previously given his son -Bhavana- 
candra as a hostage, is reported at this stage to have come 
towards ^ahkaravarman to do homage, but fearing capture, 
“ fled far away, failing in resolve.”^ Kalhana’s description does 
not show that Trigarta was actually conquered, and Stein is 
probably, right in assuming that no “ material success was , 
achieved by him in the hills east of the Eavi.” But he appc-rs 


I Ihid, V. 130-36. ... 

^ On this point see Stein’s note oQ 1,122, 802; IV, 404; f I faia Eng, 

• Narevahana, though innocent, waa Uter slain by afraid of 

treachery. See V, 209. 
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to have met with better success in his struggle with the GUrjard,^ 
dhipa., Alakhana. I have already described elsewhere the possi¬ 
bility of some sort of an alliance between the Adhiraja Bhoja, 
Alakhana, and the iSdhi Lalliya.' Though ^ahkaravarman 
claims to have curbed the sovereign power of Bhoja and “ up¬ 
rooted in battle the fortune of Alakhana, he seems to have gain¬ 
ed no substantial success. His only conquest probably was the 
Takka-deia, the region between the upper waters of the Chenab 
and the Ravi.** This land Alakhana is said to have humbly 
given up, “ preserving his own country, as (if he had saved) his 
own body (at the sacrifice) of a finger. ’ ’ The Gurjara lord was 
no doubt saved from a, more serious defeat by the support of 
Lalliya Sdhi, against whom however SaAkaravarman does not 
appear to have gained any success. ; The only other expedition of 
this king was towards the Indus through the Baramula defile, 
and was undertaken to avenge the death of his dvdrddhipa ^ at 
VlrSnaka, in the Vitasta valley, below the gate of Baramula. 
Kalhana informs us that after destroying Viranaka. tie Jsing con¬ 
quered numerous territories on tie bsufe of the Sindhu (Indus) 
Slid received the homage of their terror-stricken kings. As he 
was marching back through Urasa from this expedition he was 
fatally wounded in the neck, by a '^‘ swift-flying arrow” dis¬ 
charged by a Svapdka, in the course of a conflict with the inhabi¬ 
tants. While the arrow was being pulled out he died, in the 
Laukika era 3977 (A.D. 902).* In describing the subsequent 
march of the army towards Kashmir, Kalhapa tells us that it 
reached ” Bolyasaka in their own territory ” after 6 days’ 
march.® This shows that in spite of the energetic efforts of SaA- 
karavarman he could not extend the boundaries of his state 

‘•'See supra, chapter on the i^dhis, pp. 74-76. 

* Hdjatarangim, V, 137-66; 209; Tahka-desa has been identified with the Tseh-kia of 
Yuan Ohwang, the capital of which was close to the old city of She-kie-lo (d&kala^Sialkot), 

* Eng. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, Note on V, 914. 

* Rdjutarangin%t V, 214-99. In V, 389*90 he identifies the J^omhas th$ 

as. 


• /bid, y, 225. 
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beyond the limits of the sub-montane regions adjoining Kashmir 
on the west and south. From Kalhana’s silence about the 
king’s operations in the north and east, it must be assumed 
that he made no efforts to recover the possessions of the Kar- 
kotas in these directions. 

Though this king’s military expeditions did not result in 
any considerable success, yet their expenses appear to have been 
a severe drain on the resources of Kashmir. To meet this, the 
king was driven to take exceptional measures for raising revenue, 
which caused severe hardships to the people. Kalhana describes 
in detail this elaborate system of t axation/ The king establish¬ 
ed two new revenue offices called Attapatibhaga (‘the share of 
the lord of the market’) and Grhakrtya (‘domestic affairs’). The 
former officer was probably placed in charge of a new “variety of 
direct taxes on market shops, artificers, etc.” while the receipts of 
the other officer possibly included fees levied at certain domestic 
events, such as marriages, yajflopavitas, etc. We are told that 
“'by deducting or adding to the (due) weights, by fines on the 
villages and similar impqstsj he amassed revenue for the 
Grhakrtya (office),,” and “ he appointed in tliis SpSCial Gmce Sy® 

secretaries (divira) and the sixth the treasurer (ganjavara} . 

Lavata.”* Under the pretext “ that they were the (king’s legal) 
share of the selling price ” the king next proceeded to take 

from the temples the profits arising from the sale of incense, 
sandal wood, and other (articles of worship).” He also resumed 
the villages which were granted to the temples as Agrahdras, on 
the understanding that a fixed amount should be returned as 
compensation (pratikara) from the income of these villages. 
These lands were then cultivated directly by the State, but the 
amount of the pratikara due to the temples was reduced by dimi¬ 
nishing the weight in the scales by one-third. He then plun¬ 
dered straightway 64 temples, through special officers (placed 

• /6M,V,1C6.81. 

* Rajaidra'hgilMt V, 167,176-77, 301; Orhakvtyidhik&ra occurs in VII, 42; see also VIII, 
U2d ; Stein '» note in hit Eng. Trane, on V, 167 and 177; Ijawrenoe, Valley, pp. 899 M, 
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over them), under the pretence of exercising supervision.” V But 
the most serious taxation was certainly the systematic organiza¬ 
tion of the corvee (ruihahharo(}hi), which broke the backbone 
of the poor. ‘ ‘ Villagers, who did riot turn up to carry thpir 
allotted loads, were fined by the value of the latter at enhanced 
rates, and the same fine was levied the following year a secopd 
time from the village as a whole.” Kalhana mentions 13 kinds 
of corvSes which were introduced by the king. Furthermore, 
” by levying (contributions) for the monthly pay of the Sfcan- 
dakas (?), village clerks {gramakayasthas) and the like, and by 
various other exactions, he drove the villagers into poverty.” 
Against this oppressive system of grinding taxation the king’s 
son Gopalavarman, is said to have protested but his remon¬ 
strances were scornfully rejected by the king.” 

Kalhapa records with bitterness that under this rule the 
learned men lost all respect while power fell more and more into 
the hands of the plundering Kayasthas. The king from fear 
of having to be liberal was averse to, the society of distinguished 
men,” and “poets like Bhallata, and others had to lead the 
meanest existence.” This Bhallata has been identified with the 
author of the extant Bhallatasataka and the dictionary called 
Padamafiiarly who is often quoted by Ksemendra.® The king, 
according to Kalhana, did not speak “ the language of the pds 
(among men, i.e., Sanskrit), but used vulgar speech {apa~ 
bhramia) fit for drunkards,” and under him cultured habits 
became the object of ridicule.* But that he was not entirely 
heterodox is shown by his building of two temples of Siva, 
Sankaragaunsa and Sugandheaa, which were raised in a city 
built by him and named Samkarapura (Mod. Patan, a village, 
74° 37' long. 34° 10' lat.), after himself. Kalhana with evident 

' lidjatarangim, V, 168-71. 

* Ibidf V, 172-76 aud Stein’s note on the verses in hia Eng. Trans. 

* Ihidi V, 181, 204; Stein’s note on V, 204 in his Eng. Trans.;Aufreoht'iCati|- 

Catalogorum, 1891, Part I, p. 397. 

* Ibid, V, 206-08. 
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pleasure remarks that this city was only known ‘‘'for the 
weaving of (woollen) cloths, purchase and sale of cattle, etc.,” 
and never became famous like ParihSsapura, which the king 
plundered to build his city.* 

The copper coins of this king of the usual seated-goddess- 
and-standiijg-raja type, are common enough. From him on¬ 
wards we find KalhaDa’s list of kings illustrated by the evidence 
of an unbroken series of coins.® 

I have already described the violent death of this king in 
the land of Ura^. For sometime the Kashmiri army was in 
great risk of being overwhelmed by its enemies; but thanks to 
the prudence of Sukharaja and other ministers it was led home 
in safety. The king’s death was concealed, and “ by means of 
cords which made his head bend down and rise like that of a 
puppet, they caused him to return the greeting of the feudato¬ 
ries who had come to do homage.” When the army reached 
BolySsaka within Kashmir, the funeral rites of the king was per¬ 
formed. Three of his queens, including Surendravati and a 
clever and grateful VelSvitta (?) named Jayasimha, followed the 
king to death. Kalhana tells us that^, “ struck by the curse of 
the people,” the king had lost during his lifetime 20 or 30 
children without (previous) illness. But before his death he 
entrusted his surviving minor son Gopalavarman to the care of 
his mother, queen Sugandha, the daughter of the illustrious 
Simharlja^ “the ruler of the northern region.” ® The ministers 
respected the wish of the dying king, and placed Gopalavarman 
on the throne under the guardianship of his mother. The widow¬ 
ed queen soon “became very dissolute through sensual enjoy¬ 
ments” ' and fell in love with the mantri Prabhakaradeva. The 
only important incident of this reign is a successful expedition 

‘ Ibid, V, 166-62. 

• Ibid, Bog. Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 101; CAfI, Plate IV, and p. 46; see also 
COJM, 1906, pp. 269-70. 

» V, 167. SteiD suggest! that Sidibarija may have beeo a ruler of the Dard or some 
Deighbouhog territory. 
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undertaken by this minister against the ^dhis of Udabhan- 
dapura. The war resulted in the defeat and dethronement of 
the reigning Sahi, possibly Samand (Samanta). After placing 
on the throne Lalliya’s son Toram5na-Kamaluka (Kamalu), the 
minister returned to Srinagara in triumph.^ Flushed with vic¬ 
tory, he grew arrogant and began to cause the humiliation of 
brave men.” For sometime he plundered the wealth of the 
State in his post oi Koaadhyak^a, and when the young king, “'by 
degrees realising the state of things, insisted on an examina¬ 
tion of the treasury-chests,” the minister ascribed all that was 
missing to the treasury to expenses in the iSdhi war. Finding 
the king unconvinced, and realising the danger of his position, 
he, with the assistance of his relative RSmadeva took adequate 
steps, so that the young prince fell into a hot fever and died 
after a rule of two years ” (904 A.D.).* Then Gopalavarman’s 
supposititious brother Sariakata, “ who had been picked up from 
the highway,” obtained the throne. But he too died after a 
reign of ten days. Thereupon, Sugandha herself assumed the 
royal power “ at the bidding of the subjects.” She built the 
town of Gopalapura (mod. Gaur!pur, 75°3'long 33°57' lat.?), 
the Gopalamatha, the temple of Gopalakesava, and also a 
town after her name “ for the increase of religion.” During 
this reign we hear for the first time of the Ekdngas and the 
Tantrins. The former appear to have been a body organised in 
military fashion but employed chiefly for police duties and can 
probably be compared with the ‘ pattan Nisdmat,' which was 
maintained in Kashmir until a few years ago, or the gendarmes 
of Continental Europe.* The Tantrins were a body of foot- 
soldiers who probably derived their designation from their tribal 
name, and owed their close organisation to ethnic affinities.* 

‘ See supra, pp. 76-77. 

® V, 23941. Kalhapa ascribes his death to witchcraft, but it looks more like poison¬ 
ing. For hia copper coins see Cunningham’s CMI, Plate IV, and p. 45; CCIM, p. 
270. 

® V, 249; Stein’s note on it in his Eng. Trana. 

^ V, 248; and Stein’s note on the verse in his Eng, Trans. 



Aided by the weak rule, of Saftkaravarman’s successors, these 
organisations assumed the character of close corporations, and 
began to play the part of “true Praetorians.” Kalhana tells 
us that in the reign of Sugandha the Tantrins ‘ ‘ had formed a 
confederacy, and were strong enough to punish or to favour 
the rulers of this land.” She carried on her administration 
for two years, relying on the Ekangas and through the good 
will of the Tantrins.^ But the moment she tried to take an 
independent line, she came into conflict with them and was 
hurled from power. As Avantivarman’s family had died out, 
she assembled the mantris, samantas, TantHns, and the 
Elmfigas in council and proposed to invest Nirjitavarman, a 
grandson of Suravarman, and a son of Sukhavarman, with 
regal power, f his prince was notorious under the nickname 
PawgM, and was in the habit of spending the night in dissipa¬ 
tion and ail day in sleep. Her proposal therefore did not meet 
with ready acceptance. The Tantrins in the meantime united 
in a separate faction and placed Partha, the ten-year old son 
of Nirjitavarman, on the throne (906 A. D.). The unfortunate 
queen was compelled to leave the royal palace, ‘ ‘ making her 
rolling tears take the place of a necklet of pearls.” In 914 
A, D. she came out from her retirement at Huskapura (mod. 
TJskur), and tried to recover her power with the assistance of 
the Ekangas, In the struggle that followed the Tantrins were 
victorious. The union of the Ekangas was broken while the 
unfortunate queen herself was taken prisoner and put to death 
(914 A. D.).' 

In the meantime Pangu was acting as the guardian of the 
child-king. But, as Kalhana puts it, he together with ijie 
ministers was bent only on the amassing of bribes. The kings, 
says the chronicler, “ were in the service of the Tantrins, and 

» V, 848-49. 

•V, 261-62. For her copper coins see Plate IA;; ftnd p. 46j V. Smith, CCIM, 

p. 270. 
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ousted each other like gramakdyasthas, by offering greater 
and greater bribes. In this land, the rulers of which had 
conquered Kanyakubja and other countries, the kings now 
maintained themselves by giving bills of exchange (hundikd) 
to the Tanims.” The ministers ‘intrigued in deep-laid 
plots,’ for the throne, and a famine caused by a flood “ appear¬ 
ed like a caustic thrown in a wound” (917-18 A..D.). Crops 
failed and the price of a khdri of rice rose to a 1,000 Dinnams. 
The waters of the Vitasta became entirely filled with corpses, 
and the land covered with bones like one great burial ground. 
But in this great calamity the ministers and the Tantrins be¬ 
came wealthy ‘ by selling stores of rice at high prices.’ The 
king would only take that person as minister who raised the 
sums due on the Tantrins' hills. His callous attitude to 
the sufferings of his people is thus vividly described by Kal- 
hapa: “ As one might look from inside his hot bathroom 
upon all the people outside distressed by the wind and rain of 
a downpour in the forest, thus for a long time the wretched 
Pangu, keeping in his palace, praised his own comfort, while 
he saw the people in misery,” ^ 

The next 18 years of Kashmir history (918-36 A. D.) are 
entirely dominated by the Tantrins, who made and unmade 
kings. In A.D. 921 Partha was overthrown by his father 
Pafigu,. whom the Tantrins supported and installed as king. 
But he died in 923, after having placed on. the throtue his 
young son Cakravarman. Partha with the assistance of the 
Tantrins tried to recover his throne, and fought a battle with 
the JSkdngas, without decisive results. In the meantime the 
child-king was protected under the guardianship of his mother 
BappatadevI, and then for 10 years under that of his grand¬ 
mother Ksillika. In 933 A.D., however, the Tantrins over¬ 
threw him and appointed as king ^uravarman (I), the son of 
Pafigu by Mrgavatl. The uncles and ministers of this king, 
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who was of good character, caused his overthrow ‘ by not pay¬ 
ing what was due to the Tantrins.” He was deposed in 934 
A. D., and the guards made the ‘ liberal Partha once more 
king.’ But in 935 Oakravarman, who offered them ‘ great 
riches ’ was again crowned. But he soon fled being unable to 
meet the bills of the Tantrins. His ‘ deceitful minister Sam- 
bhuvardhana, whom he had placed in charge of the Grhakrtya 
office then got himself installed in the same year, by pro¬ 
mises of yet greater bribes.” But in 936 A. D. Oakravarman 
with the assistance of the Pamara Samgrama raised a large 
army, and inflicted a terrible defeat upon the Tantrins outside 
Padmapura (mod. Pampar, 74°59' long. 34°1 lat.). This 
victory, in svhich Oakravarman appears to have displayed con¬ 
siderable personal bravery and which caused the death of five 
to six thousand Tantrins, broke the backbone of this military 
corporation.’ But as the battle was won ‘ with the assistance of 
numberless Pamaras,’ it introduced, as we shall see furthef on, 
another element of danger in the body politic from this landed 
aristocracy.^ Oakravarman after he had killed Sambhuvardhana 
and cleared the kingdom of his enemies, soon fell under ‘ the 
power of parasites and committed acts which were cruel and 
devoid of judgment.’ One of these cost him his life and tHrone. 
The king, enamoured by the singing and dancing of two beauti¬ 
ful Jyomba girls named Hatbsi and Nagalata, took them to his 
seraglio. HamsI was raised by the love-blinded king to the 
rank of chief queen, and enjoyed the royal privilege of being 
fanned with chowries. This alliance appears to have raised 
the status of the Jpombas in the State. But the flagrant’ 
violation of caste-rules, the shock caused by their free entrance 
into places of worship, the galling subservience of the proud 
Pamaras to the pleasure of this low-caste people, and the king’s 
treacherous conduct towards the Pamaras, at last produced an 


■ V, 897-47. 

• V, 439, 445-48; these verses show the growing power oft he Dftmaras, 
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inevitable reaction. A body of these barons, suddenly surprised 
him at night in the Pomba-queen’s quarters, and “killed him 
in the embrace of the crying Svapakt, while his body rested on 
her swelling breasts.’’ * This event occurred in 937 A.D. 
The ‘ foolish ministers ’ then installed ‘ the wicked son of 
Partha,’ called Unmattavanti, who is described by Kalhana as 
“ worse than wicked.’’ “His chief ministers were those who 
could make music with their noses, shoulders, etc., and who 
would bang their skulls with knocks and blows.’’ We can 
form an adequate estimate of these ministers by the conduct 
of Parvagupta, ‘ ‘ who danced in the royal assembly with his 
loin cloth taken off.’’ The following are some of the instances 
of this king’s revolting sports. Kalhana tells us that: 

“Instigated by wretched companions, he exercised himself 
in the use of arms by hitting naked women in the hollow, 
between their breasts with thrown daggers. 

“ He had the womb of pregnant women cut open in order 
to see the child, and also cut off limbs of labourers to test their 
power of endurance. 

Encouraged by the wicked Parvagupta, who was plotting 
to secure the throne himself, he imprisoned and stfirved to death 
all his half-brothers, and at last killed his father Partha in 
his retirement at the Jayendravihara at ^linagara with revolt¬ 
ing cruelty.But before the “ long-continued laugh ” of amuse¬ 
ment of his cruel deed was over, he became afflicted with a 
consumptive disease, and after suffering immeasurable pains 
died in 939 A.D. Kalhana tells us that, not to speak of his 
subjects, even the 14 queens of his seraglio were delighted at 
his death.® 

“ The parricide miscreant king, when his descent to hell 
was near, placed on the throne a young child called Suravarman 
(H), whom the servant-girls of his seraglio had procured from 

' V. 354-413; for his copper coins see CMI, Plate IV, and p. 16. 

• For the copper coins of Partha see CMI, Plate IV, and p. 46. CGIM, p. 370, 

» V, 418-44. For his copper coins s«o GMI, Plate IV, and p. 46. 
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somewhere and falsely declared to be the king’s son.” Before 
the ohild'king’s position could be consolidated, the commander- 
in-chief (Kampanadhipati),^ Kamalavardhana, advanced on the 
capital from Madavarajya, and easily defeated the royal troops. 
He, however, very foolishly did not ascend the throne at once, 
but ‘ collected all the Brahmans and canvassed them in his 
desire for the royal power.’ The Brahmans, who are described 
by Kalhapa as ‘resembling bulls without horns,’ dressed in 
coarse woollen cloaks, met in an assembly and debated the 
question for 6 or 6 days. At last their choice fell upon 
Yasaskara, the ambitious and eloquent son of PrabhakaradevR, 
‘the secret paramour of Sugandha,’ who had just returned 
from abroad. 

With the accession of Yasaskara in A.D. 939 the Utpala 
dynasty came to an end. Kalhana gives a favourable descrip¬ 
tion of the reign of the new king. “^The land became so 
free from robbery that at night the doors were left open in 
the bazars, and the roads were secure for travellers. As he 
exercised careful supervision, the functionaries, who had 
plundered everything, found no other occupation but to look 
after the cultivation.” ® The chronicler illustrates the judicial 
sagacity of the king by two stories which appear to be based 
on fact, and mentions the building of a matha for students from 
iryadeSa.^ Yet he was not entirely free from defects. His 
excessive joy at the death of his eldest brother, his connivance 
at the love-intrigues of the MaifialeSa Velavitta with his queens, 
his infatuation for the courtesan Lalla, who “ yet had meetings 
with a Can4.ala watchman” and association with those‘‘who 
had eaten the food remnants of the J^ombas,’* are mentioned 
among his faults.' To this last fault Kalhana ascribes his 

^ V» 447. See Stein’s note on this verse in bis Eng* Trans« H«i has explained that 
kampana here means army and not a country, 

* VI, 7-8. 

* VI, 14-67, 87-88 ; one of the stories is also found in AAK, Vol. II, p. 886. 

* yi, 68-84* 



abominable ’ and lingering disease which overtook him towards 
the end of his reign. Rejecting the claims of his yonng son 
Samgramadevaj “as he knew that he was not begotten by 
liimself,” he then had Varnata, the son of his paternal grand¬ 
uncle Ramadeva, consecrated “ by the ministers, Ekangas and 
feudal chiefs.” But Varnata gave offence to the king by not 
visiting or even enquiring after his condition, and the schem¬ 
ing Parvagupta at the last moment persuaded the dying prince 
to grant the throne to Samgramadeva. Feeling his end to be 
near, he then proceeded to his matha, where his death was 
hastened by a dose of poison (948 A.D.).' 

The child-king Samgramadeva, who was nicknamed 
Vakranghri (crooked-footed), was installed as king under the 
guardianship of his grandmother. But the real power was 
wielded by the six mantris, Parvagupta and his five colleagues. 
Parvagupta had been intriguing to seize the crown since the 
days of Unmattavanti. He now put out of the way the others, 
together with the king’s grandmother, and began to display 
conduct which “ created the mingled impression of rajan and 
rajdnaka. ” Disarming suspicion by serving the child-king 
by bringing him food, etc., he eluded the ‘ hostile Ekangas ’ 
under the cover of a heavy snowfall, and, surrounding the 
palace, killed the boy-king in A.D. 949. Then, throwing 
the dead body, ‘with a stone bound to his neck,’ into the 
Vitasta, he seated himself on the vacant throne.® 

Parvagupta rose from humble circumstances, his grand¬ 
father being a mere clerk (divira). He appears to have been a 
strong ruler, and Kalhana tells us that the “ malevolent princes, 
Ekangas, chiefs, ministers, officials and Tantrins {paHhiv- 
aikanga-samanta-manM-kayasthortantri) were all afraid of 
him.” But his reign was characterised by fiscal oppression. 

^ VI> 69, 84, 90-107. For another version of his death VI, 1.08-112. For his copper 
coins, CM/, see Plate IV, and p. 45. 

» VI, 114-26. 
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Heia said to have ^' accumulated treasuYes, and thus again 
raised to power the functionaries, those plagues of the people.” 
.With his ill-gotten riches he founded the shrine of Siva Parvates- 
vara, near the site of Skandhabhavana-vihara in Srinagara.* 
Then, worn out by cares and agitations he was seized by dropsy 
and died in the precincts of the Suresvarl Tirtha (mod. Isobar 
on the shore of the Dal lake) in A.D. 950.® 

He was succeeded by his son Ksemagupta, a worthless 
young man addicted to licentious habits and drinking, and fond 
of evil company. In the hands of “ Vamana and other roguish 
sons of Jisnu ’ ’ he danced just as if he were a doll pulled by 
strolling players with strings.” Of the disgusting revels and 
corruptions of his court it will be sufficient to quote only the 
following verse of Kalhana: "'Among his minions the two 
beggars Hari and Dhurjati were simpletons in the art of pro¬ 
curing, as they protected the virtue of their mothers.”® In 
order to kill the Pamara Saffigrama, who had taken asylum in 
the famous Jayendravihara, the king burnt it down and founded 
the temple of Ksemagaurlsvara with its ruins. ’‘ The only ira- 
pdrtant incident of his reign is his marriage with Didda, 
daughter of Siihharaja, the lord of Lohara, and grand-daughter 
of the i!^ahi ruler Bhima.* From this time onward the influence 
of the lS3,his and the House of Lohara gradually increased in the 
Kashmirian court and had important consequences on its future 
history. We are told that Didda so much engrossed the mind 
of the king that he became known by the humiliating appella¬ 
tion The truth of this statement of Kalhana 

is verified by the copper coins of this king Avith the legend JDi- 
K^etm which is no doubt a contraction of the above name. It 
is certainly an indication of the prominent position held by the 
young queen during her husband’s reign. This conclusion is 

‘ See Stein's Trans., Vol. II, Note K, pp. 339-40. 

* Ibid, Vol. I, note on VI, 137; VI, 147-48. For his coins, see CM/, Plate IV, and 
p. 45. 

• VI, 166. 

♦ See fttpra, chapter on the pp, 77-78 j see also VI. 178. 
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further strengthened by the fact that while the coins of Ksema- 
gupta bearing the name of the queen “ are extremely common,... 
the single name coin is unique.”^ In the course of a jackal 
hunt, the young king was shaken with fright by seeing “ a flame 
issuing from the mouth of a howling jackal. ” As a conse¬ 
quence of this, the king contracted lUtd disease,* and died in 
A.D. 958.* 

The period of approximately half century (968-1003 A.D.) 
which follows is dominated by the masterful personality of 
Didda. Abhimanyu, the young son of Ksemagupta, was next 
installed as king under the guardianship of this widowed queen- 
mother. The first incident of the reign was a terrible confla¬ 
gration in ^rinagara, wlxich purified the land by burning the 
great buildings which the contact of the kings who had been 
touched by the Dombas and Ganialas had defiled.” The next 
incident was the downfall of the Sanadhikdra Phalguna the 
conqueror of Rajapuri (mod. Rajauri), who outshone all other 
ministers *'by counsel, courage, energy, and all other good 
qualities.’ He had incurred the enmity of Didda because he 
had given his daughter Candralekha to the last king. He was 
also an object of hatred to all other ministers because of his abi¬ 
lity and high office. When the proud minister perceived his 
critical situation and when new dishonour was continually 
showered upon him by the queen, he laid his sword at Vaiaha- 
k§etra and retired with his troops to Parnotsa (mod. Punch). 
The queen next found Mahiman and Patala, sons of two 
daughters of Parvagupta conspiring for the throne. They had 
grown up “ in the king’s palace as if they were his own sons,” 
and wielded great influence. But Didda turned them out of the 
royal palace, and when they raised a formidable rebellion she 

1 CMf. Plate IV, and p. 45; CCIAf, p. 270. 

• In VI, 185 and 187 Kalhai?a describes it as a variety of eruptions, ** resenabliog split 
lentils,’* which covered the body, and was aoooinpanied with fever. 

» Because u showered bracelets on the arms of his courtiers he acquired the 

hiTu4a Kahkanavar^a. See VI, 161 and 301. 
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quickly bought off their Brahman supporters. The result was a 
.temporary reconciliation between Mahiman and the queen.* 
One of the bribed Brahmans, Yasodhara, was made the comman¬ 
der-in-chief, but as soon as he displayed energy in defeating the 
^ahi Thakkana, Didda grew suspicious and believed in the 
accusation that Yasodhara ‘ had taken money for keeping Thak¬ 
kana on his throne.’ ® When Didda attempted to banish him on 
i this charge, his supporters raised a formidable rebellion and 
besieged her in the palace. But, thanks to the assistance of the 
minister Naravahana and the valiant defence of the Ekangas, 
the rebellion was crushed, and the queen took terrible vengeance 
on her disaffected ministers. We are told that “ Those 
treacherous ministers, who during sixty years from the Laukika 
era 3977 (A.D. 901-02) onward had robbed sixteen kings, from 
king Gopala (varman) to Abhimanyu, of their dignity, lives and 
riches, were quickly exterminated by the energy of queen Didda 
...” This victory induced the grateful queen to make Narava¬ 
hana her chief councillor ‘with %hQ i\%\e oi Raianaka.' For 
sometime ” she slept when he slept, took food when he took it, 
rejoiced in his joy, and from sympathy felt dejected when 
he was despondent.” But soon Sindhu, the treasurer, put 
into her head that the minister was gradually trying to 
usurp royal power. This belief led her to heap such insults 
upon Naravahana ‘ that tormented by disgrace * he com¬ 
mitted suicide.’ * An attempt to kill the sons of the Pamara 
Saiiigrama next involved her in a rebellion of the landed 
aristocracy. Being unable to cope with these troubles, 
she recalled Phalguija to her side. At this time the king, who, 
though weak, was a learned and handsome man, developed con¬ 
sumption and died (972 A.D.). He was succeeded by his young 
son Nandigupta.* The death of her son came as a great shock 

» VI, 180-226. 

* See lupta, ohaptw on th« 6dhU, pp. 78-79. 

» VI, 228-77. 

‘ VI. 278-93. Bor bii coin* see CMI, Plate IV, and p. 46. CCIM, p. 270. 
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to the queen-regent, and for one year she was engaged in laying 
the foundations of temples, mathas, and cities for acquiring 
religious merit. Kalha^a records the tradition that “ she made 
64 foundations in different localities ” and enclosed with stone 
walls almost all the temples the surrounding walls of which had 
been burnt down.” Amongst her more important pious founda¬ 
tions may be mentioned the temples of Visnu Diddasvamin, the 
cities of Diddapura, and Kahkanapura, and several 
vihSras and mathas for the residence of foreigners. 
One of these, Diddamatha, has left its memory in the 
name Did“mar, which is now applied to the western 
end of Srinagar on the right bank of the Vitasta.* But 
this burst of pious enthusiasm was short-lived. Kalha^ia 
had already indicated a fatal weakness in her character when 
her courage failed before the funeral pyre of the dead husband. 
Before long “ The officers who held charge of foreign affairs, 
the royal household and other posts ” began to visit the queen’s 
bed-chamber without scruples. This factor in her character, 
together with a passionate desire for power, soon brought about 
a violent reaction. As a result of this she killed her little grand¬ 
son Nandigupta by ‘ employing witchcraft ’ in 973 A.D., and 
two years later in a similar way disposed of another grandson, 
Tribhuvana, who had been raised to the throne in his place.^ In 
976 she put “ her last grandson Bhimagupta on that path which 
bore the name throne. ’ ’ The opportune death of the venerable 
minister Phalguna removed the last restraint, andthereafter 
she committed hundredfold excesses by open misconduct, in¬ 
furiated just as a female elephant in rut which has torn off its 
face-covering.” Even ministers and leading men became pro¬ 
curers of her ” many paramours.” As the child-king Bhima¬ 
gupta after four or five years ” became a little developed in 
intellect and recognised that the affairs of his kingdom and his 

• VI, 300; VII, 11; VIII, 349; also Stein’s Eng. Trans., Vol. 11, p. 448. 

* ,VI, 189, 106, 310-12. For the coins of these two kings see CMI, Plate IV, end 
p. 4,6 ; also CCIM, p. 370. 
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grandmother’s way of living were not right,” he was imprison¬ 
ed and put to death by various tortures (980-81 A.D.).‘ 
Shortly before this event Didda had been captivated by a young 
Khasa from Parpotsa named Tufiga. He had at first come to 
Kashmir as a herdsman of buffaloes, and later obtained employ¬ 
ment as a letter-carrier in the Foreign Office. When Didda 
herself ascended the throne in 980-81 A. D., the infatuated 
queen made him ” the Sarvadhikari, and raised him above 
everybody.” Pour bi’others of Tuhga were also placed in high 
offices. The result was that the former ministers whom Tufiga 
and his brothers ousted, united and raised a rebellion which 
was headed by the Lohara prince Vigraharaja, son of Didda’s 
brother. He began his campaign by inducing the Brahmans 
holding the chief Agraharas to enter upon a solemn fast. But 
before the disturbances could proceed further Didda by a judi¬ 
cious distribution of gold amongst the Brahmans brought the 
sacred fast to an end, and the rebellion soon collapsed. A 
second attempt of Vigraharaja was also crushed by the vigorous 
action of Tufiga, At this time Prthvipaia, the king of Raja- 
puri, who probably acknowledged the supremacy of Kashmir, 

‘ showed arrogance, ’ and practically destroyed an invading force 
sent from Srinagara. But Tufiga and his brother retrieved the 
disaster by suddenly penetrating into Rajapuri by another route. 
Owing to the diversion caused by the burning of his capital, 
Prthvipaia was defeated and the remnant of the Kashmirian 
forces rescued. Prthvipaia was forced to pay tribute to Tufiga 
who on his return to Srlnagara was invested with the post of 
Commander-in-chief by the grateful queen. The last recorded 
incident of Didda’s reign was a rising of the Pamaras, whose 
hosts however wnre destroyed by her brave lover ” with the 
courage of a lion.” After this she selected Sariigramaraja, a 
son of her brother Udayaraja, for the rank of Vuvaraja, and 
died in 1003 A.D.* 

^ Rajatarai^giffit VI, 313-82. For his coiBs see CMl^ Plate IV, and p, 45, also CCIM 
p. 270, 

• VI, dld«22i 388-65. For her coins see CM/, Plate IV, and p. 45. OC/M, p. 27ii 
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In spite of all her glaring defects DiddS was certainly gifted 
with energy and statesmanship of a high order. This is no¬ 
where better attested than by this last step, which secured a 
change of dynasty without any political upheavals. Saihgrama- 
raja was the younger brother of Vigraharaja, prince 
of Lohara. His accession thus led to the foxindation of 
the first Lohara dynasty in Srinagara. Before the queen 
died she had “ made Samgramaraja and Tuuga and the 
rest take the oath by sacred libation that they would not harm 
each other.” So Tuhga remained in power even after the 
death of Didda. An attempt on the part of the Brahman 
councillors to bring about his fall was crushed by Tunga’s 
energy. Kalhapa admits that besides his bravery Tuhga had 
been always “ eminently prudent in his conduct, and wholly 
bent on satisfying the people.” But old age and the cares 
of endless official and other affairs ’ ’ gradually weakened his 
discretion, and he took the false step of appointing “ a low'-born 
mean Kayastha, Bhadreswara by name,” in charge of the 
Grhakftya office. The administration of this officer, whose 
hereditary occupation ” had been to trade in night-soil ” result¬ 
ed in fiscal oppression and much suffering of the people. 
His position was further weakened, when on being sent 
to help the ^ahi TrilocanapSla against Mahmud of Ghazni,, 
he brought about the defeat of the Hindu forces on the 
banks of the TosI, by his inordinate folly and vanity.* 
After this defeat, when he returned to Srinagara in disgrace 
the intrigues against him gained a fresh start. Even the 
king’s brother Vigraharaja began to urge in secret letters 
the removal of TuAga. The king, who was in sympathy with 
the conspirators, but whose weak ‘ character was equal to his 
courage,’ only waited for a favourable opportunity. The oppor¬ 
tunity soon arrived. One day the unsuspecting TuAga entered 


' vn, 47-70; KY, pp. 389-92; TA, p. 8; TF. Tran*, by Briggs. Vol. I, p. 64. For 
detail* *ee supra, chapter on the pp. 96- 97* 
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the palace with his son and a slender following, and was at once 
surrounded and killed by the conspirators. Thus died a valiant 
and loyal servant of the state, who, though of low origin, was 
never guilty of treachery,—no mean compliment in this period 
of Kashmir history. The officers who succeeded him were only 
noted for their licentious habits and rapacity, and “ accumulated 
crores ” by plundering the people and the treasury.* 

The most important incident in the history of Kashmir after 
the death of Tunga was the futile attempt of Mahmud of Ghazni 
to conquer the "Valley, Kalhana in his account of the reign only 
incidentally refers to the cowardly conduct of the sons of the low¬ 
born Candramukha, ‘ who on being sent by the king to fight 
with the Turu^kas, like Tunga, turned, fled, and again came 
back to their own country.’ “ This incident most probably hap¬ 
pened in connection with the attempt of Mahmud to invade 
Kashmir after the defeat of Trilocanapala. But unfortunately 
Kalhapa does not supply us with any details of this grave danger 
to his country’s independence. For this we have to depend on 
the Muslim chroniclers who had recorded the history of the 
Yamlnl dynasty. I have already shown elsewhere how Mahmud 
after his victory on the To§I in 1013 A.D., advanced into the 
foothills of Kashmir, and carried away much booty and plunder.* 
According to both Nizam ud-Dln and Firishta Mahmud in A.H. 
406 (A.D. 1015) returned to the attack. The latter gives the 
following account of this campaign : MahmQd in the year 

A.H. 406, revisited Kashmir with his army, in order to punish 
some revolted chiefs, and to besiege some forts, which he had 
not reduced in his former expedition. The first of these forts 
was Lohkot, remarkable on account of its height and strength, 
and which entirely defeated the king’s utmost efforts; for not 
being able to reduce it during the summer season, he was obliged, 
on the approach of winter, to abandon his enterprise and return 

• Vn, 99-110. 

» VII, 111-118. 

* See supra, chapter on tbefiSShw, p. 98. 
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to Ghazni. On his route he was misled by his guides, and fall¬ 
ing into extensive morasses, from which he for several days could 
not extricate his ax'my, many of his troops perished, and he failed 
in all the enterprises of this campaign.” ^ Nizam ud-Din, though 
brief, substantially - agrees with this story.*" Stein has shown 
that this fort, which blocked Mahmud’s advance into Kashmir, 
is to be identified with al-BirunI’s Lahur (or Lauhur)® and 
the fort of Lohara of Kalhana, situated not far from the TSs^mai- 
dan Pass.'* Starting from some place on the Punjab plain between 
the Indus and the Jhelum, Mahmud must have been advancing 
along this route. He may have been following the TosI (mod. 
Tohl) river from some position north of the modern towm of 
Jhelum, where he defeated Trilocanapala in 1013 A.D. Though 
Mahmud was repulsed and failed to enter the valley, yet it seems 
that he succeeded in conquering a portion of the ‘ sub-montane 
regions which adjoin Kashmir on the south.’ This is proved by 
‘Utbl who tells us that when Mahmud started on his expedition 
against Kanauj (1018 A.D.) he was waited upon by Janki, son 
of Samhl^ the ruler of the pass of Kashmir., who marched ‘ in 
front of him as a guide crossing valley after valley.’ ® In A.H. 
412 (A.D. 1021) Mahmud again invaded Kashmir and invested 
the stronghold of Lohkqt, “ but finding it altogether impreg¬ 
nable he decamped ” and proceeded to Lahore.® Nizam ud-Din 


* TF, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 54-66. 

* Tii, Trans, by B. Dey, p. 9. 

* KHf Trans, by Sachau, Triibner, Vol. I, pp. 208 and 317. 

* Eng. Trans. Rdjatarangini, Vol. I, p. 108; Vol. II, Note B, pp. 293-300. 

* In the original Arabic Text of the iiCitab.i-yaTnin?, the name is clearly given at 

• See the text printed on the margin of Ta'nkh ul-Kdmilt Bnlak, 

Cairo, 1874, Vol. XII, p. 73. Reynolds in his translation from the Persian version 

of the text gives the name as ‘ Habali-'bn-Shfisni,’ see p. 461; Elliott (Vol. II, p. 42) 

gives the name as Sabli, son of Shahi, son of Bamhi.’ I do not know where 
Prof. Habib gets the name * Bali.’ See his Mal^mud of Ohaznin, 86. As *UtbI, the 
contemporary historian distinctly calls him “ ruler of the pass of Kashmir ” we cannot 
accept the statement of Firishta that he was lord of the whole valley. (I am indebted 
to Dr. Mirza of Lucknow University for help in comparing the original Arabic Text.) 

® TFt Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, p. 65. 
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tells us that the siege was personally conducted by the Sultan 
for a month ” before he retreated towards Lahore.' 

Saiiigramaraja died in the year 1028 A.D., and was succeed¬ 
ed by his son Hariraja. He was a popular prince, and during 
his brief reign appears to have taken steps for the preservation 
of law and order in the State. But his reign was cut short by 
sudden death after a reign of 22 days, and Kalhana refers to a 
general report that the licentious queen-mother Srilekha “ had 
used witchcraft against her son who was dissatisfied with her 
conduct.” The design of the queen to capture the crown was 
frustrated by the prompt action of the assembled Ekdngas and 
the king’s milk-brother Sagara, who placed her young son 
Ananta on the throne. The attempt of Vigraharaja, the ruler 
of Lohara, who had been intriguing for the throne for a long 
time, also proved a failure. He advanced from Lohara by rapid 
marches, burnt down the Gate ” .(<iuara), and unexpectedly 
appearing in Srlnagara, threw himself into the Lothikamatha.® 
But the troops of SrllekhS killed him and his followers by set¬ 
ting fire to the place.® 

During the first part of the reign of Ananta,, the princes 
i^ahiputrdh), who had taken shelter in Kashmir after the destruc¬ 
tion of their power in the Punjab, wielded great power at his 
court.* They were intimate friends of the king, and used to 
draw high salaries. One of them, BudrapS-la, who had married 
Asamatl, a daughter of Inducandra, the prince of Jalandhara, 
induced the king to marry her somewhat younger sister Surya- 
matl. Though the influence of these 3ahis on the king and the 
State was not wholly beneflcial, yet their bravery often helped 
Kashmir to tide over the dangers of foreign invasion, and civil 
war. Hardly had the new king established himself on the throne 

» TA,p.l3. 

* vn, 130; 189-41. 

’ VII, 127-41;] tot the codns of SaibgiSmaT&is, see GMI, Plate V, and p. 46. al«o 
CCm, p. 371. 

* For detaila (upra, chapter on the ^Shit, pp. 99-101. 


when the powerfnl Commander-in-chief Tribhuvana challenged 
him at the head of the Pamaras and practically the whole army 
of the State. But fortunately the Ekangas and the mounted 
soldiers remained loyal and with these Ananta attacked find 
defeated the rebel forces at Salasthala after a fierce contest.^ 
As a reward for their loyalty the grateful king '’‘’relieved the 
Ekdftgas of the uncertain dependence on the Aksapa^ala office 
and gave them instead a fixed assignment ” amounting to 96 
crores of Dinnaras.® Shortly after this the gfa%adhipa Brahma- 
raja, having quarrelled with Eudrapala, again raised certain 
Pamaras against the king. The rebellion assumed serious pro¬ 
portions when that disaffected official succeeded in inducing 
‘'Acalamahgala, king of the Darads, together with seven Mleccha 
princes’ to invade Kashmir, But thanks to the bravery of Rudra- 
pala 'the Mleccha kings were all slain or captured and the king 
of Kashmir obtained much plunder in gold, jewels, and other 
presents.’ The iSdhi prince further presented his sovereign with 
the head of the Darad king.® It is likely that by the word 
Mleccha, Kalhana meant Muslim chiefs from the Upper Indus 
valley. Bilhana, however, referring to this victory ip the 

Vikramahkadevacarita, designates the enemies of Ananta as 
Sakas.* 

After a general epidemic of death had removed Rudrapala 
and a large number of Mhi princes, Ananta gradually came 
under the influence of his able queen Suryamati, who bore the 
second name of Subhata. Kalhana mentions various pious 

foundations of this queen. To the vicinity of one of these, the 
shrine of Sadasiva, the royal couple transferred their msidenoe 

after the death of their son Rajaraja.® In the meantime the 

^ VII, 143-160, On the place of battle see Stein’s note on *VII, 169, in Vol. I of his 
Eng. Trans. 

a VII, 161-63. 

» VII, 166-76. 

* Ed. by Biibler, Bombay, 1875, XVIII, 33-34; for ^aha in the sense of Muljam. 
madans see JASBt Vol. Xlilll, Part I, p. 108 and Plate X. By Sakay Bilbapa may have 
hinted at the Turkish origin of the Mleccha princes. 
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king had not given up his extravagant ways, which he had 
learnt from the 3dhis. His attachment for foreign jesters, and 
fondness for horses and other foreign luxuries involved him in 
heavy debts. One of his creditors, Padmaraja, a foreign trader, 
for some time held even the royal diadem as security for his 
debts. We are told that “ in every month on the day of the 
solemn reception, these emblems of regal dignity were brought 
from his house to be used in the royal assembly.” Kalhana 
incidentally informs us that through this man, the Paramara 
king, Bhoja (c. 1010-1055 A.D.) arranged for the regular 
supply of water, from the sacred spring of Kapatesvara in Kashmir 
to Malava. This reveals the interesting fact that in spite of the 
political isolation ,of Kashmir due to its mountain barriers and the 
conquest of the Punjab by the Muslims, there was still regular 
intercourse between Kashmir and the other Hindu States of 
Northern India.* 

The disgrace to the country due to the king’s financial 
embarrassments was at last removed by Suryamatl, who redeemed 
the royal debts by her own savings. From this time onwards 
the queen took the king’s business in hand, ” and he “did 
what he was bid to do.” As the behaviour of the royal couple to 
each other was irreproachable, the arrangement worked well. 
Suryamatl secured the services of a number of honest and com¬ 
petent ministers. K§ema, a barber, organised the'Paddgra 
office,® and filled the empty treasury “by the impost of dvddasa- 
bhdga, and other means.” Kesava, a Brahman from Trigarta, 
became a successful minister, and yet—a , thing unique in 
Kashmiri history—stiU remained poor. Haladhara, the son of a 
Vaisya -temple watchman, gradually rose in Suryamatl’s 
service till he obtained the Prime-ministership (Sarvddhikdrikd). 
He wisely abolished the ‘royal privilege of marking gold,’ 
which enabled the officials to estimate the private means 

’ VII, 188-96; Stein's Bng. Trans., Vol, I, p. 109. 

’ VII, 197-203, 210; on the ofl&oe of Pdddgra see Stein's note in his Eng, Trans., Vol. 
I, p. 286. 
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of individuals and which in its turn offered unique oppor¬ 
tunities for the confiscation of private property by rapa¬ 
cious kings. He executed some of the ‘detested horse-trainers 
who robbed property and women,’ and by his liberality and steps 
for appeasing the sufferings of the people became popularly 
known as ‘the abolisher of imposts.’ ‘ Saved from his financial 
distress by the wise internal government of his queen, king 
Ananta now turned his attention to foreign conquest. Bilhana 
in his Vikramankadevacarita tells us that Ananta’s supremacy 
was acknowledged by Campa, Darvabhisara, Trigarta, and 
Bhartula.** This is borne out by Kalhapa, who ascribes to this 
ruler ‘victories over various kings.’ He first invaded Camp5, 
and after ‘uprooting king Sala placed a new ruler on the 
throne.’ The suggestion of Kielhorn that Sala is to be identi¬ 
fied with king Salavahanadeva mentioned in a Chamba copper¬ 
plate, and that of Vogel, that the prince raised to the throne 
was the latter’s son Somavarman, have been generally accepted.® 
Encouraged by this success, Ananta appears to have made a 
number of rash inroads into foreign territories. In one such 
expedition in Vallapura, situated in the lower hills to the east 
of Jammu, his troops‘became worn out ’ and were with diffi¬ 
culty extricated by Haladhara. In a similar attack on Urasa, 
‘the enemy blocked the routes’and his retreat was only made 
possible when his Commander-in-chief ‘cleared the roads.’* 
But while the king was trying to re-assert the suzerainty of 
Kashmir over the surrounding hill states, trouble was brewing 
nearer at home. The Pamaras of Kramarajya rose in rebellion 
and killed the Dvarapati Kajesvara, while the trusted Haladhara 
‘ became an object of slander on account of his continual attend¬ 
ance upon the queen.’ Things became still worse when, goaded 

* vn, 204-214. 

* Ed. by Biihler, XVIII, 38. 

* VII, 218 ; I A, Vol. XVII, 1888, pp. 8, 9 and 11; Antiquities of Chamba State hy Vogel, 
Calcutta, 1911, pp. 102-03, 186, 193; Stein’s note on bis Bug. Trans., Vol. I, pp. 286-87 on 
VII, 218. 
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continually by his wife, and against the advice of his trusted 
ministers, he abdicated his throne in favour of his son Kalasa in 
1068 A.D.^ The inordinate fondness of Suryamatl for this 
unworthy son, who rumour held to be the child of a petty 
official substituted on the death of the queen’s own child, was, 
as we shall see, a source of infinite sufferings to the king and 
the country. For the time being however Haladhara by his 
diplomatic skill succeeded in inducing Ananta to resume his 
royal power. KalaCa was kept under strict supervision, serving 
in state functions “ like an assistant, acting as if he were his 
father’s Purohita.” While in the harem, the jealous Suryamatl 
“ made the queens of her son constantly do the work of slave- 
girls, until they did not refuse to do even the smearing of the 
house-floor with cow-dung, etc.”° About this time the cousin 
of Ananta, the Lohara prince K^itiraja, being disgusted with 
his rebellious son Bhuvanaraja, bestowed his kingdom upon 
Utkarsa the second son of Kalasa. Another good fortune for 
Kashmir at this time, was the conquest of ‘Rajpurl and other 
regions ’ whose chiefs were forced to pay tribute by the brave 
Commander-in-chief Jindiiraja.® 

In the meantime the arra.ngement by which Kala^^ continu¬ 
ed to be king and the real power remained in the hands of his 
parents, appears to have worked smoothly. But Kalasa came 
more and more under the influence of depraved and licentious 
parasites. Kalhana mentions “ five or six procurers ’ who were 
constantly at work to secure the king’s ‘ enjoyment of the 
wives of others.’ In one of these scandalous intrigues at night 
his presence was detected, and he was soundly belaboured by 
the Gai}4ala guards of the house. His life was only saved with 
difficulty by declaring his identity. This dishonourable conduct 
of Kalasa, caused an open rupture between father and son. 
When his efforts to imprison his son were frustrated by the 

‘ VU, 222.83: 
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fondness of Suryamatl, anger and disgust at his wife’s conduct 
led Anf^nta to retire in 1079 A.D. to the Tirtha of Vijayesvara 
(mod. Vij*br5r). There he was followed by his wife, court and 
most of the troops.’ Kalasa however was not long in taking 
advantage of this false step. After reorganising his administra¬ 
tion at the capital and raising an infantry force by loans from 
rich people, he attacked his parents in their neAv residence. 
Fortunately for Ananta, the Pamaras and the cavalry remained 
loyal. But he was again prevented from crushing his son by 
his wife, who, perceiving the weakness of her son, induced him 
to march back to his own capital.* But the enmity between 
father and son went on increasing, and when Ananta offered the 
royal dignity to the scions of his father’s cousin Jassaraja, 
Suryamatl, fearing evil for her own descendants, called Kalasa’s 
son Harsa to Vijayesvara. Harsa, though well-guarded succeed¬ 
ed in eluding his father’s cavalry, and arrived in safety at 
the residence of his grandparents. This made Kalasa more 
judicious in his conduct towards his father, and when the 
Brahmans held a solemn fast against father and son, in order to 
put a stop to their hostility which caused ruin to their country,” 
Ananta relented and lived at the capital for a period of two 
months. But coming to know that their son was trying to 
imprison them, the royal couple hurried back to their retreat 
at Vijayesvara. Kalasa now took drastic steps to undermine 
the power of his parents. Realising that their firm position in the 
country was largely due to their wealth, he set fire and burnt 
down the town of Vijayesvara with the residence of his father. 
Ananta thus lost many of his possessions and with them much 
of his power. Kalasa then began to press him to leave Kashmir 
and retire to Par^otsa. When his ‘ masterful wife ’ also 
‘ urged him on again and again with taunts to effect this pro¬ 
ject,’ the much harassed prince severely rebuked her for her 
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baneful influence on his fortunes. The abusive retort of the 
angry queen led him to commit suicide ‘ by driving a knife into 
his anus.’ Suryamati atoned for her faults by dying ‘ with a 
bright smile ’ on the funeral pyre of her husband. Ananta’s 
age exceeded 61 years when he died in 1081 A.D.^ 

The tragic death of his parents had a magic effect on the 
character of Kalasa. ‘ Taking an oath by sacred libation, ’ he 
effected a reconciliation with his son Harsa, and induced him 
to come back to the city ‘ with his grandparents’ treasures.’ 
Kalhana tells us that at this time “ there arose in the king a 
righteous disposition, a legitimate care for wealth which altogether 
removed his poverty.” As the king began to “ look after the 
country as a householder after his house, no one among the 
people felt misery.” After establishing internal stability with 
the assistance of able officers like Vamana, Kandarpa, and 
Vijayasiihha, and founding many temples and pious endow¬ 
ments,^ the king then turned his mind to foreign conquests. 
Taking advantage of a civil war between Samgramapala, the 
minor prince of Rajapuri, and his uncle Madanapala, he 
effectively intervened in the affairs of that state and re-establish¬ 
ed Kashmir’s supremacy over its prince, Urasa, which was 
unsuccessfully invaded by his father, was next attacked. His 
general Malla with a small cavalry force crossed the-Kishen 
G-anga, and carried off “ king Abhaya’s kingdom with his herds 
of horses.” The result of this vigorous foreign policy of 
Kalasa was seen in the year 1087-88, when there appeared 
in the king’s court the following princes: “Kirti, the 
ruler of . Baddhapura (?) ; Asata, king of Campa ; Kalasa, 
lord of Vallapura ; Samgramapala, lord of Rajapuri ; Utkarsa, 
Lohara’s ruler ; Sahgata (?), king of UraSa ; Gambhlrasiha, 
chief of Kanda ; and Uttamaraja, the ruler of Ka^^havata.” ® 


' Vn, 890-484. For his coins see CAf/, Plate V, and p. 46; GCIMt p. 272. 
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Though the identification of these rulers and the names 
of their principalities are not known in all cases, it is 
clear that Kalasa had successfully carried out the old policy of 
Kashmir, by re-asserting its hegemony over the mountain states 
that surrounded it from Urasa in the west to Ka9thavata in the 
east. Among this list of princes Asata, the chief of Campa has 
been identified with the prince of the same name of the Chamba 
genealogical lists and copper plates.* Kalas'a was married to 
Bappika, a sister of this prince, during the reign of Ananta. 
His son Harsa was the offspring of this union.* 

Unhappily the latter part of Kalasa’s reign was clouded by 
mutual suspicion between him and his son Harsa. According 
to Kalhapa the latter was even in his early youth ‘an embodi¬ 
ment of all sciences.” A brave and powerful soldier, he soon 
acquired the reputation of “knowing all languages, a poet in all 
tongues, and as a depository of all learning.” An accomplished 
musician, he amused his father “in public with songs as if he 
were a singer.” Attracted by his personality and liberality, 
distinguished men from various countries came to his father’s 
court. As his miserly father left them unnoticed, he ‘asigned 
salaries’ to these men. These expenses and his natural love for 
magnificence put him into financial difficulties. For a time 
he tided over these by supplementing his meagre allowance by 
presents from his father ; but at last he was persuaded by the 
repeated efforts of Dhammata to join a conspiracy to dethrone his 
father. The plot was however betrayed to Kalasa, who, after 
vainly trying to obtain a repudiation of the conspiracy from 
his son, at last ordered his arrest {c. 1088).* 

The conduct of his son brought on a violent reaction in the 
character of Kalasa. During the last seven years (1081-1088 


« Vogel, Antiquities of the Ohamba State, pp. 103,187-202. Stein. Bag. Trane., 
RSjataraAgiii.^oh I, p- HI- 
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A.D.) he had not entirely given up ifois evil habits. Kalha^ia 
indeed notices that girls born in distant lands were bought for 
him from the Turuskas, and “with these and the wives whom 

he had often taken away from others.he brought the number 

of the ladies in his seraglio to 72.*’ But he preserved his 
strength by “the use of fish-broth and other aphrodisiacs.” ‘ He 
now threw away all discretion and even treated “ some of his 
son’s wives as if they were those of an enemy.” His character 
‘sank to the level of animals,’ and the severe strain of these 
habits soon told on his health. Consciotis of approaching death, 
he brought as his successor his second son Utkarsa from Lohara. 
Soon after he died in 1089 in his 49th year before the image of 
Marta^da with the sound of music accompanying the coronation 
of the new king,* 

Har§a, as we have seen, was imprisoned by his father. 
Attempts were made to poison him in prison even by his own 
immoral wives. But thanks to the vigilance of his personal 
servant Prayftga, he kept himself alive with the food secretly 
brought by him. When UtkarSa became king he transferred 
his brother to a more closely guarded prison and refused to allow 
him to go abroad.* In the meantime the administration of 
the new king met with increasing opposition. “ Miserly like a 
Brotriya and of mean character in his actions, he was not 
liked by the people, who are eager to have masters of large 
minds.” The opposition found a capable leader in the king's 
step-brother Vijayamalla, who was disatfected for not receiving 
his promised daily allowance from the greedy king. Joined by 
Jayaraja, another son of Kalafe, and some PSmaras, he defeated 
the king’s troops and besieged him in his palace at ^rinagara. 
The ostensible object of the attack was to release Harsa. 
Though Utkarsa soon realised that the death of Harsa would 
undermine this danger, his delay and vacillation, Har^a’s tact 

i VII, 619-22. 
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and the vigour of Vijayamalla’s attack all conspired to save 
Har?a’s life. Released by his younger brother to effect a com¬ 
promise with Vijayamalla, Har^a boldly seized the throne by 
taking advantage of the confusion prevailing in the palace. The 
rumour of Har^a’s coronation spread like wildfire, and “made 
the councillors assemble from all sides, as the thunder of the 
clouds attracts the catakd birds.” Utkarsa was imprisoned 
and soon after committed suicide by cutting the vital arteries of 
his throat with a pair of scissors. He died in his 24th year 
(1089 A.D.) after a reign of only 22 days.* 

Thus after many vicissitudes of fortune Harsa at last be¬ 
came king. He is perhaps the most dazzling figure in the 
whole range of later Kashmirian history, and produced a profound 
impression on his contemporaries. About his personal appear¬ 
ance Kalhana says: “He wore earrings which flashed like the 
reflected image of the sun ; on his round, broad head-dress was 
fixed a high diadem ; he used to look round like a pleased lion ; 
his bushy beard was hanging down low ; his shoulders were 
like those of a bull, his arms great, and his body of a dark- 
reddish complexion ; he had a broad chest with a narrow waist 
and his voice was deep like thunder. Thus even superhuman 
beings would have lost before him their presence o! mind.’’ 
Already proficient in many languages, a master musician and 
noted for his liberality, he became as it were a veritable 
Kalpavfh^a to the artists and literary men of his time. We are 
told that the Kashmirian poet Bilhaua, who had left his country 
in the reign of Kalasa,and had attained high honour as Vidyapati 
in the court of ''Parmadi. the lord of Karnata,’ when he heard 
this “ thought even his great splendour a mere deception. ’ Hi? 
love of magnificence was shewn in his numerous palaces 
“ having golden Imalofca ornaments and buildings which reached 
to the clouds.” He introduced into the land “ elegant fashions, 
just as sprinig brings flowers into the forest.” Kalhana tells 
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US that during his reign not only were the courtiers and officials 
allowed to dress in gorgeous raiments so that each was mistaken 
in public for a king, but for the first time braided hair, head¬ 
dresses and ear ornaments which were long regarded as royal 
privileges were introduced amongst the nobles.* Amongst 
other innovations Kalhana notices the king’s love of Ddksindtya 
fashion and the introduction of coin-types from Karrmta. This 
statement of the chronicler is strikingly verified by the discovery 
of the gold and silver coins of the ‘ elephant ’ type which 
according to Cunningham are clearly “ copied from the coins 
ofKarnata.’^ As an evidence of prosperity Kalha^ia adds that 
the ‘ use of gold and silver Dinndra became plentiful during 
this reign while that of copper money grew rare.’ Though 
there is certainly a good deal of poetic exaggeration in this 
statement, yet it is significant that of all the Lohara kings 
only his gold and silver coins have hitherto been discovered. 
The king’s fondness for amusements was illustrated in the 
brilliant courts which he held every night. Sleeping only ‘ ‘ for 
two watches of the day...he passed his nights in the assembly- 
hall, which was illuminated by a thousand lamps, attending 
meetings of learned men, musical performances and dances. ’ ’ ® 
Har?a began his rule by wisely retaining many of his 
father’s State officials. Vijayamalla, to whom he owed his 
throne, was specially honoured by him, while Jayaraja, his 
younger brother, who was placed at the head of the whole 
host of Chamberlains became ^to him more than his life.’ 
Kandarpa was placed in charge of the gate, while Madana 
received the chief command of the army. In order to make 
himself accessible to the humblest of his subjects at all time 
he hung up “at the palace gates (sinhhadvara)...gve&t bells in 
all four directions, to be informed by their sound of those, 

^ VII, 874-83, 921-24, 985-38; for faBhions of the ladies of,the court see verses 
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who had come with the desire of making representations.* These 
arrangements for a time worked well, and the position of the 
king became gradually consolidated. Kalhana makes it amply 
clear that the first part of the reign of this prince was eminently 
successful. Thus even when the powerful Vijayaraalla became 
disaffected and raised the standard of treason, he was driven out of 
the country and compelled to take shelter in the land of the 
Darads, where he perished in an avalanche.^ The king’s arms 
were equally successful in foreign war. Thus Saihgramaraja, 
“ the proud lord of Eajapurl,” who had become unfriendly was 
defeated by Kandarpa after a severe contest and compelled to 
pay tribute. Soon after this success Jayaraja and Dhammata, 
another relative of the king, ‘ who was lusting for the throne,’ 
formed a treacherous design to kill the king. The plot however 
came to the knowledge of Harsa, who by his diplomacy and 
intrigue not only frustrated the conspiracy but also effected 
their destruction. But these plots by his brothers and relations 
whom he held so dear and whom he had given no cause of 
complaint, seem to have gradually embittered his character, 
and he soon after executed with the sword and hangman most 
of his relatives, including “ Bomba, the elder of the two sons 
of Utkarsa, whom he had himself brought up.” ® 

Another disagreeable feature of his character also gradually 
came into prominence. As a result of lavish extravagance and 
liberality by which ‘ ‘ beggars became able to support others ’ ’ 
he soon found himself in financial difficulties. Urged by some 
of his wicked ministers, he was persuaded to annex the treasury 
of the temple of Bhimakesava, which was long closed on account 
of a quarrel amongst the members of the Purohita corporation. 
Once started, the ‘ policy of temple-spoliation was rapidly 
developed by the king into a regular practice.’ When the 
treasures of the temple were exhausted, he appointed an officer 
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named Udayaraja as ‘ prefect for the overthrow of divine 
images ’ (dev-otpdtana-nayaka). Under the supervision of this 
officer a systematic policy of robbing temples of their metal 
images was followed, and Kalhana observes that soon with a 
few exceptions “ there was not one temple in a village, town 
or city, which was not despoiled of its images by that Turuska, 
king Har§a.” The use of this epithet by Kalhana has led 
Stein to suspect that Har§a might have been affected by Muslim 
influences. While the association of the king with his ‘ Turuska 
captains’ is in favour of this view, the fact that ‘ this perverse- 
minded king ate domesticated pigs until bis death ’ seems to 
go against it. Kalhana tells us how statues of gods were at 
first defiled by pouring “ excrement and urine over their faces.” 
The agents appointed to do this work were heterodox ‘ naked 
mendicants ’ who after defiling them dragged the images along 
the roads “ by ropes round their ankles, with spittings instead 
of flowers.” ' 

The horror excited by these practices in a Hindu State 
can only be imagined. Yet it was this prince who in the 
l)eginning of his reign had ‘ profusely provided Brahmans with 
skins of black antelopes, cows with calves and other presents ’ 
while his ministers and wives had vied with each other 
in building temples and other pious practices.® His character 
appears to have gradually degenerated under the evil 
influence of his courtiers, who still represented all the 
immoral influences of Kalasa’s time. Indeed Kalhana 
remarks that soon Harsa ‘ showed in all respects such weak¬ 
nesses of moral sense as befitted a son of king Kalasa.’ The 
king’s seraglio, became ‘ the embodiment of all that was 
immoral.’ His father’s wives who had brought him up in their 
arms, ‘ he took in his arms,’ and he violated even his own 
sisters. “ Confused in his senses, the king placed 360 women 
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of doubtful character in his harem. He took there continually 
whatever women (he could get); only women of J^omba and 
Oonfiala class he excluded.” ' 

The results of the steady degeneration of the king’s cha¬ 
racter and administration was nowhere better illustrated than 
in the foreign relations of Kashmir. Poisoned by treacherous 
ministers, the king had exiled his only able and trusted general, 
the Dvarapati, Kandarpa, the conqueror of Rajapurl. On a 
second occasion, when the king personally undertook an expedi¬ 
tion against this hill state, his want of firmness and treachery 
of the prefect of police Sunna led to his ignominious retreat. 
As the poet puts it, “ from that time onwards the glory of the 
king vanished, and his epithet of Pratapacakravartin faded 
away altogether.” Another expedition, which resulted in still 
greater disaster, was his attempt to capture the fort of Dugdha- 
ghata from the Darads. The attack on the fort was undertaken 
on the report of the spies to the effect that the snow which was 
kept there for the use of the garrison had at that time become 
exhausted by a drought. But unfortunately for the king, the 
distress of the besieged was soon relieved by a heavy rainfall, 
and the Kashmirians rendered ” miserable by the rain, remem¬ 
bered their houses ” and began to retreat. The Darads took 
up the pursuit and spread confusion and slaughter in the ranks 
of Har^a. Kalhaija notices that in the disgraceful rout Malla 
and his two sons Uccala and Sussala alone ‘ did not flee, but 
endeavoured to save the army,’ which was left without leaders. 
While Harsa thus failed in achieving success nearer home, he 
formed visionary projects to overthrow the Karpata king Para- 
mardi and capture his queen Candala,* 

Amongst the various causes of the king’s financial distress, 
Kalhana had specially pointed out his ‘ extravagant expenditure 
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upon various corps of his army.’ These disastrous expeditions 
only increased his troubles, and led him to impose heavier and 
more oppressive taxes. By this time not only had he run 
through the treasures of his father and grandfather and those 
brought by Utkarsa from Lohara but also the wealth derived 
from temple-spoliation. In a desperate effort to raise revenue 
he appointed “ numerous officers, who took their designation 

from frequent new imposts.” ” What more need be said?. 

he appointed also a ‘ prefect of nightsoil ’ to raise revenue.” The 
country groaned under the oppression of the Kdyasthas. When 
things were in such a critical condition, ‘ the villages were 
suddenly flooded by an inundation and . there arose an extreme 
scarcity of all wares ’ due to a famine (A. D. 1099). The price 
of a Khdri of rice rose to 600 Dinndras, while two Palas of 
grape juice cost 1 Dinndra. A plague raged over the land, while 
‘ in broad daylight people were killed by robbers ’ who took 
‘golden bowls even from the king’s own apartments.’ ‘ Day and 
night the sound of the funeral music accompanied by loud 
lamentations’ rose on every side.' 

Taking advantage of the anarchical condition of the land, 
the PSmaras gradually ‘ became overpowerful.’ In the next two 
years of his reign Harsa was engaged in an unceasing struggle 
against this landed aristocracy. Kalhapa gives vivid details of 
the king’s ruthless policy against these barons of Kashmir, who 
at this period appear to have mostly belonged to the tribal 
division of the Lavanyas. “ Wherever the king took his abode, 
there the people formed wide-spreading triumphal garlands with 
the horrible heads of the Lavanyas.” Driven out by the angry 
king,some of them ate cow’s meat in the lands of the 
'Mlecchas, others lingered on by working water wheels, land 
mills, and the like.” When he had exterminated the Pamaras 
in Madavarajya, Harsa hurried to Kramarajya. The barons of 
this place however banded together and for a time offered effec- 
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tive opposition to his generals.’ When things were in this 
desperate condition, Har^a committed a grave blunder which ulti¬ 
mately caused the loss of his life and throne. I have already 
referred to the bravery of Uccala and Sussala in the disastrous 
retreat from Dugdhaghata. Though they had done nothing 
against the king, Harsa was led to harbour suspicions against 
them. But being warned of the murderous intentions of the 
king by a friendly courtesan, the brothers effected their escape 
from the city in A, D. 1100. Uccala fled to Samgramapala, 
king of Eajapuri, while Sussala betook himself to the court of 
Kalha, the ruler of Kalinjara.’* Kalhana tells us that these 
two princes were ‘ through Jessaraja, Guhga, and Malla, the 
fourth direct descendants frcm KantirSja, the brother of Didda 
and uncle of king Sarhgramaraja of Kashmir.’ * The futile 
attempts of Harsa to capture them only increased their impor¬ 
tance, and the disorganised Pamara rebels soon found in them 
not only capable leaders but also successful pretenders for the 
throne of Kashmir. Urged by the oppressed harons, Uccala 
in 1101 A.D. entered Kashmir through the To3*maidan route. 
The Pamaras and Khasikas from the mountains at once joined 
him from all sides. In the language of Kalhana : “ Masses 

of Pamaras issued forth from all regions, just as bees from 
the holes in the ground when the snow melts.” Uccala 
formed a junction with the barons of KramarSjya and 
occupied Parihasapura. Here however he was attacked and 
defeated by Harsa, and escaped with great difficulty. It 
was after this victory that Harsa broke up the ‘ glorious ’ 

‘ VII, 1327-42. 

« Vn, 1246-1268; Kalifijara, lometimes spelt Kalifijara (VIII, 204,618, 916), is 
apparently the hill fort called Kalunjnr, on the frontiers of Kashmir, where Khwftja^ 
AIjmad, the Vazir of Saltan Maljmad, was imprisoned for 18 years. See TF, Trans, by 
Briggs.Vol. I, PP* 89Stein’s note on VII, 1266, in Vol. I of his Eng. 
Trans, of the Mjatara'hgint, It must not be confused with the Kalafljara modern Kalinjar 
in the Banda district of the U. P. • 
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silver image of Vis^^u PariMsakesava. But he foolishly 
failed to take prompt steps for the pursuit of Uccala who soon 
hegam to reorganise his forces.* In the meantime a new 
danger appeared in the south. Aided by the chief of Kalinjara, 
Sussala entered Kashmir through the Pir Pantsal route, and, 
being encouraged by messages from his father, attacked and 
captured the watch-station of Surapura. With the wealth thus 
obtained, he raised sufficient troops, and, after defeating the 
governor Patta, rapidly advanced on the capital ® While Harsa 
was trying to check Sussala in Madavarajya, Uccala again 
advanced with his psmara bands. As the barons accompany¬ 
ing him were mostly on foot, he avoided the plains, where the 
king was strong in cavalry, and taking a difficult mountain 
path suddenly appeared in Lahara (mod. Lar). In the south 
however Sussala was for a time successfully checked by the brave 
OandrarSja, the king’s newly appointed Commander-in-chief. 
After advancing as far as Advantipura,, OandrarSja surprised 
and killed the KampaneSa of Sussala. But in the north Harsa’s 
troops were defeated by Uccala, who on his way to ^rlnagara 
received the Abhiseka from the assembled Brahmans of 
Hiraijyapura (mod. village of Eanyil on the way to Srinagar 
from LSr).® 

This event brought to a head the currents of treason and 
treachery which were already rampant in Har^a’s court and 
were slowly undermining his authority. He found himself 
surrounded by ministers who kept on advising him to retreat 
with his wealth and family to Lohara. This the king refused to 
do, and recalling his son Bhoja, who had already started to seek 
refuge in the castle of Lohara, he tried desperately to weed out 
traitors from the city. Instigated by his Sahi queens, he 
killed Malla, who from Srinagara had been secretly instigating 

li VII, 1267-80, 1292-1847. 
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his soDis Uccala and Sussala to rebellion.’ But the, news of 
their father’s death only made the brothers redouble their efforts^ 
Sussala defeated and killed the valiant Candraraja, and captur¬ 
ing Vijaye^vara, attacked Srinagara. Pilled with the ambition 
of seizing the throne for himself, he now wished to prevent 
Uccala from entering of the city,. But his purpose was frustrated 
by his unexpected defeat at the hands of the king’s son Bhoja. 
In the meantime the treachery of Sunna, the Prefect of Police, 
and Naga, the Town Prefect, had thrown open the g£^tef; of 
Srlnagara to Uccala. Mter a desperate resistance at the bridge¬ 
head of the city Harsa was driven back into the palace, which 
was burned and plundered by a mob of infuriated •“ citizens 
and Damaras striking at each other with upraised weapoiis.” 
The king’s son Bhoja then took to flight, ‘ knowing that the 
kingdom was lost,’ while 17 queens with Vasantalekha at their 
head burned themselves on the four-pillared pavilion of the 
palace. Among the faithful servants who still clung to the 
king was Campaka, Kalhaiaa’s father. The doomed king, 
who had not received any news of his son, now sent Campaka 
and other officers to follow up his track. Soon he was com¬ 
pletely deserted by all his followers, and fled from Srinagara 
with only his personal servant Prayaga and a cook named 
Mukta. Kalhai 9 .a gives a pathetic description of the inci¬ 
dents which gradually led to his death. In this supreme crisis 
of life the king threw away his last chance when he forgot to 
take shelter in the house of the lojal pamara Nilasva. While 
hiding in a miserable hut on the Vitasta, below ^rlnagara, hear 
a burning ground, he heard of the tragic death of his son 
Bhoja and was soon after himself killed with Prayaga .by some 
supporters of Uccala (1101 A. D.).* At the time of his death 

^ VII, 1386-1497. He was not such an innocent man, as Stein following Halha^a, 
fepresents him to be; see VTt, 1349, where Malla is cleariy inciting his sons, to greater 
efforts against the king. This point makes it seem possible that the picture of Han^a has 
probably suffered to bis disadvantage on account of his heterodox views and measures. 
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Harsa was only 42 years and 8 months old. Thus miserably 
died a prince who in his dazzling qualities and monstrous vices 
as well as in his heterodoxy and traces of incipient insanity 
probably finds a parallel in Muhammad Tughluq.^ We end 
his account by quoting the following verses of Kalhana, which 
admirably sums up this striking character : 

“ The story of king Harsa, which has seen the rise of all 
enterprises and tells of all failures ; which brings to light 
all (kinds of) settled plans and yet shows the absence of all 
policy ; which displays an excessive (assertion of the) ruling 
power and yet has witnessed excessive disregard of orders; which 
(tells) of excessive abundance of liberality and of (equally) 
excessive persistence in confiscation ; which gives delight by 
abundant (display of) compassion and shocks by superabundance 
of murders ; which is rendered charming by the redundance of 
pious works and soiled by the superabundance of sins ; which 
is attractive on all sides and yet repulsive, worthy of praise 
and deserving of blame ; which sensible men must magnify 
and deride, regard with love and yet feel aggrieved at; which 
is to be blessed and to be condemned worthy of memory and yet 
to be dimissed from the mind.” ® 

The history of Kashmir for the next half a century is a story 
of continuous struggle between the king and the Pamaras. The 
latter by siding with the numerous pretenders who appeared at 
this period soon reduced the power of the central government to a 
mere shadow. The forces that destroyed Harsa soon brought 
about the downfall of all royal power in the valley, in spite of the 
energetic efforts of Uccala and his successors. Indeed the whole 
period from c. 1100 to 1339 A.D. may be described as one long 
evil dream for Kashmir. Civil war, famine, foreign invasions, 
corruption and treachery held the land in their firm grip till Shah 
Mir deposed queen Kota and founded the Muhammadan dynasty. 

« For Mul?ammad Taghluq’s character see OH/, Vol. Ill, pp. 186 if. 

A VII, 869-78 ; for the coins of Harfa see CM/, Plate V. 



Uccala after his accession to the throne (1101 A.D.) tried his 
best to set matters right. But with “ robbers as ministers and 
feudatories, a brother ready to become a pretender, a land without 
treasure,” he had a difficult task. He removed Sussala from 
Kashmir by making him independent ruler of Lohara, and then 
attempted to get his kingdom clear of the (Damara) robbers 
(dasyu) by diplomacy, as well as by open acts of repression. 
By Machiavellian cunning he destroyed the powerful pSmara 
Janakacandra, and then proceeding to Madavartijya “executed 
Kaliya and other Pamaras who were fond of rebellions.” Thus, 
the king who had at first allowed the barons “ to rise to high 
posts in remembrance of their past services, just as a sandalwood 
tree allows the snakes to climb upon it,” mercilessly destroyed 
them, and for a time at least established his power over the land. 
He then turned to the task of the reform of internal administra¬ 
tion. Kalhapa praises Uccala’s consideration for the common 
people and his sense of justice. We are told that “ he used to go 
about alone on horseback, and whenever he heard the people, 
ignorant that he was the king, remarking upon a fault of his, he 
would quickly abandon it.” As he took a vow that “he would 
commit suicide if any person should die by starving himself 
(prayopavesa) he caused the judges to be careful. ’ ’ The chronicler 
gives an interesting story,^ probably based on genuine historical 
tradition of Uccala’s acuteness in delivering judgment in difficult 
cases. The king kept the Kayasthas., who ‘were worse than 
crabs,’ in check and punished and exposed their corruption before 
the public. Dismissed and out of employment many of them 
passed their time in ‘“worrying astrologers by asking them to 
examine their nativities, dreams, omens and auspicious marks 
while others ““ran about night after night begging for any¬ 
thing.” Kalhai?a does not hide his pleasure at these strong 
steps against this corrupt official class. In times of famine 
Uccala saved his people from distress by “selling his grain 
stores at cheap prices.” Many of the temples and mafhas 
‘ yin, 128-167. 
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which were destroyed in the previous period were also restored 
by the piety of this ruler/ 

The account given above proves that Clccala was an able and 
vigorous ruler. But he had also his faults. Among his vices 
ICalha^ notices his 'jealousy of noble bearing, valour, intelli¬ 
gence, firmness and youth’ of those around him. On account 
of this fault he is said to have 'destroyed the honour and life 
of numberless men. ’ Kalhana also blames his harshness : he 
openly discussed " the defects of his servant’s descent, conduct, 
personal appearance, and the like.” He was so fond of personal 
coihbat amongst his soldiers and officers that ' 'women, when 
their husbands returned alive after going to the royal palace, 
thought that they had gained a day, but otherwise never felt 
safe. When the king saw soldiers killed who had glistening 
black hair, fine beards and splendid apparel, he felt delight 
instead of pain. ’ ’ ^ But much of this conduct is doubtless to 
be explained by the difficult conditions under which he had to 
work to build the royal power, and the necessity for ever wake¬ 
ful cunning to destroy the rampant tendencies of rebellion and 
corruption. His policy finds justification in the repeated 
invasions of pretenders and the intrigues of his officers, which 
constantly disturbed his reign, and in one of which he met an 
untimely and violent death. Sussala, the king’s own brother, 
for whom he had repeatedly shown 'tender regard’ was the 
first to rise against him. Suddenly issuing out of the Tos^mai- 
4an Pass with a mobile force, Sussala ' rapidly moved like a 
falcon. But Uccala was on his guard. With the assistance 
of the X)amara Gargacandra he defeated his brother in several 
sharp engagements and drove him towards the land of the 
Barads. Kalhana makes it clear that it was again from affection 
foi’ hig brother that Uccala did not capture Lohara after this 
victory. Sussala with great difficulty, and after many months^ 
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journey by routes hard to pass ” at last regained his terri- 
troy. ‘ Soon after this the birth of Sussala’s son Jayasimha 
in 1105-06 A.D. brought about a reconciliation between the two 
brothers,“ Hardly had this danger been averted when the 
Pamara Bhimadeva with the assistance of Jagaddala, the king 
of the Darads, produced a son of king Kalasa named Bhoja as a 
pretender for the throne. Uccala’s diplomacy however was 
successful in persuading the Darad ruler to retire to his domi¬ 
nions. Without Darad support the rebellion speedily collapsed. 
Bhoja was thereupon betrayed and ‘executed by the king like 
a robber.’ ® But a more serious possibility of danger appeared 
when Bhik§5c5ra, the son of Bhoja and grandson of Harsa, 
escaped from the king’s custody and ‘grew up secretly for the 
ruin of the people’ in the court of the Paramara king, Naravai’- 
man (c. 1097-1111 A.D.). At the time of BhiksacSra’s escape 
he was a boy barely 6 or 7 years old, and it took some time 
before he developed into a menace to the stability of Kashmir.* 
In the meantime the city prefect Ohudda who claimed descent 
from king Ya%skara, began to aspire to royal power, and 
formed a dangerous conspiracy with his brother ‘ Eadda and the 
rest.’ They allied themselves with a number of disaffected 
officials, and waited for 4 or 5 years for a favourable opportunity. 
At last the conspirators surprised the king, when he was prepar¬ 
ing at night to retire to his queens’ apartments, and cruelly 
murdered him after a desperate straggle. He bad only passed 
his 41st year when he died in 1111 A. D.® 

That very night Kadda with his bloodstained sword and 
armour ‘placed himself on the throne, where he appeared like 
a VetSla on a stone of the burning ground.’ He assumed the 
name of Sadkharaja, but he and the conspirators were soon 

• Vm, 191-207. 
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defeated by the powerful pSmara Gargacandra of Lahara, who 
killed Radda with many of his fellow conspirators. Finding 
no one fit for the throne, Garga consecrated aa king Salhana, 
a step-brother of Uccala (1111 A. D). Kalhana notices the 
nobility of the character of Gargacandra, who, though requested, 
refused to seat himself on the throne.^ Sussala, when he 
heard of his brother’s tragic death at once marched with 
a slender following for Kashmir by way of Kasthavata. 
But Gargacandra opposed him, and after destroying his 
followers, compelled him to take to flight. Sussala escaped 
and after crossing many passes rendered difficult by heavy falls 
of snow again regained his kingdom. After this Gargacandra 
‘obtained exceptional power’ over the king, and became the 
dictator in the State. Salhana had “neither political wisdom, 
nor valour, neither cunning nor straightforwardness, neither 
liberality nor greed. Nothing prominent in his character.’’ 
He with his brother Lothana passed his days in low sensual 
pleasures, while ‘^robbers plundered the people in his very 
palace, even at midday.’ For a time Gargacandra acted the 
king-maker, but he was soon attacked by rival barons with 
the king’s connivance. Thereupon he formed a league 
with Sussala. The latter, in spite of this alliance, 
distrusted Gargacandra and took adequate precautions before 
he marched out again for Kashmir. When he appeared in the 
valley and gained some preliminary success “'all except the 
king (Salhana) joined him.’’ The citizens and the Pamaras 
vied with each other in offering him welcome, while Chudda, 
Gargacandra’s wife, presented him with her two daughters. 
Salha:^a was then besieged in the palace, and after a brief 
struggle captured and imprisoned, when he had only reigned 
for 4 months less 3 days (1112 A.D).® 

The character of the new king is represented by Kalhana 
‘ as the same as that of his elder brother.’ Like him, “ he 

‘ vm. Hst-n. 
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kept ever his sword unsheathed from an apprehensive expecta¬ 
tion of treason.” Though ‘ by nature gentle, the wickedness 
of the people had hardened him^ and he only ‘displayed 
outward moderation when his object demanded it. But though 
he did ‘not tolerate any improper arrogance on the part of his 
servants’ unlike his brother he was free from the petty jealousy 
‘on account of dress and such matters of his officers. Nor was 
he fond, like Uccala, of killing proud people by inducing them 
to fight duels. Harshness of speech, a blot on his brother’s 
character, was also absent in him; but he also lacked his brother s 
liberality in money matters. Kalhaija specially notices his 
great eagerness for collecting wealth and the fewness of the 
occasions when he showed liberality. But he had all the vigour 
of his elder brother. A renowned horseman and a brave soldier, 
he vainly struggled till his death to check the rank growth of 
disruption and anarchy.^ 

Before he was seated on his throne for a month, Garga- 
candra, the powerful Pamara of Lahara, refused to give up 
the young son of Uccala to the king and assumed a defiant 
attitude. Pressed by the energetic king and after withstanding 
a siege for some time in one of his hill forts, he was at last 
compelled to submit. At the end of this civil war there was a 
short period of peace, which was utilised by the king to con¬ 
solidate his position at Lohara. He personally went there, 
and after imprisoning Salhana and Lo^hana in the fort and 
renewing his alliance with the neighbouring chiefs of Aalinjara 
and Rajapurl returned to his capital.** But hardly had he 
reached Kashmir than a murderous attack was made on him 
by some pamaras of Devasarasa (mod. Div^sar pargana in the 
S.E. of the Valley). His charger was killed and he only 
escaped ‘as a longer life was destined to him. This was 
followed by an attempted invasion by Sahasramafigala and 
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other exiled nobles ‘by the route of Kanda, ’ situated in the 
south-east of the Valley. When the king’s \ugilance had 
repulsed this invasion,' there appeared on the scene 
BhiksacSra, who in the hands of the rebellious PSmaras soon 
became the most formidable rival of the king. This prince 
while on a pilgrimage at Kuruksetra attracted the sympathy of 
a group of 5 princes from Campa, Vartula, Trigarta, Vallapura 
and BabbUpura. Escorted by them, he appeared on the 
frontiers of Kashmir and was joined by numerous exiles. Among 
the princes who hospitably received him Kalhana mentions 
Jasata, king of Campa. But the first attempts of 
Bhiksacara failed, on account of internal dissensions amongst 
his supporters. Gr'ayapala, his chief supporter, was treacherously 
murdered by his relatives, and ‘the gold given for the expedition’ 
having become exhausted, he was reduced to helplessness. For 
4 or 5 years Bhiksacara’s efforts were paralysed, and he lived 
in the house of Jasata, ‘securing with difficulty mere food and 
clothing.’ ® 

Sussala utilised this interval of peace to establish the 
finances of his state on a more secure foundation. For this 
purpose he secured the services of Gauraka as his prime minister 
(SarvadhiTcara). This minister by depriving the royal servants 
‘ of the living they had found in numerous oflRces, always kept 
the king’s treasury full.’ The system of revenue administra¬ 
tion and taxation established by Gauraka appears to have 
caused considerable suffering, and the king became unpopular 
by sending ‘his sordid gains’ for safety to the castle of 
Lohara.® In 1117 A.D. he found himself strong enough to attack 
Gargacandra. After undermining his position with the assis¬ 
tance of the rival Pamara Mallakostha, Sussala forced 
Gargacandra to submit. Later on, when the Pamara came 
to his court, the king had him arrested with his sons and 
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strangled in prison (1118 A.D). At this time Maijiidhara, 
the ruler of the Darads, paid a friendly visit to Kashmir.^ Soon 
after this event Sussala took up the cause of Nagapala, who 
had sought his protection against his brother Somapala, the 
chief of Eajapurl, Somapala, when his friendly overtures 
failed, retaliated by inviting Bhik§acara to his court. To 
counteract this danger Sussala marched into Eajapurl with a 
large army and put Nagapala on the throne. But though the 
king stayed there for 7 months, ‘causing terror to his various 
enemies, the people of the hill state remained steadfast in 
their loyalty to their former chief ; and when Sussala 
returned to Kashmir in A.D. 1119, ‘Nagapala too followed 
him, having lost his throne.’® The military expenditure 
involved in this expedition led Sussala to increase the 
rigour of his taxations and reduce his expenditure. Even 
Gauraka was found unsuited for his duties and dismissed 
from his post. The king then began sending ‘into the 
castle of Lohara masses of gold, having made them into, 
gold bricks (ingots).’ The result of this policy was increased 
discontent amongst the officials and the nobles, which after 
smouldering for some time burst into flame in 1120 in a great 
rising of the Pamaras.® In vain did the king try to overawe 
the barons by a reckless slaughter and imprisonment of promi¬ 
nent Pamaras on whom he could lay his hands. The leaders 
of the rebellion, Prthvihara and Mallakostha, after gaining 
some minor successes against the king, ‘ gave the revolt unity 
and a well defined object,’ by bringing Bhiksacara into Kashmir. 
Though ‘ the king exerted himself by violent efforts to check 
the growing ascendency of the Pamara hosts, his position daily 
grew more insecure on account of his injudicious acts. Thus 
by his ungrateful and harsh conduct he drove the loyal and 
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brave Commander-in-chief Tilaka into the enemy’s arms. When 
in isSdha 1120 his troops ivere routed by Prthvihara, Sussala 
remembering the tragic fate of Harsa prudently sent his queens 
and family to the safety of the castle of Lohara. In the mean¬ 
time the rebels with Bhiksacara at their head gradually sur¬ 
rounded Srinagara. Sussala defended his capital with great 
bravery. But he was harassed by the callous indifference of the 
citizens, by the sacred fasts of the Brahman assemblies, who 
by this means tried to gain control of the king’s affairs, and 
by treachery and desertion on every side. In spite of this, the 
rebels hampered by dissensions in their camps, failed to 
penetrate the defences of the city. At last, ‘ when the Pamara 
bands were thinking of retreat ’ a rebellion broke out amongst 
the king’s own troops in the city, ‘ who with drawn swords 
blocked the doors in the royal palace ’ and demanded extra 
allowances. This new danger at last forced Sussala to decide 
to leave the city. Followed by 5 or 6 thousand soldiers,, the 
king marched out of ^rlnagara on the 6th of the dark half 
of Margas'iras ’ in the year 1120 A.D. and by a judicious 
distribution of gold and his own presence of mind reached 
Lohara in safety.' 

Bhiksacara then entered Srlnagara in triumph. Janakasimha 
the City Prefect, gave him his niece, while the Commander-in- 
chief Tilaka welcomed him with his daughter. But the inex¬ 
perienced king blundered at every step in the task of govern¬ 
ment. The royal power gradually passed into the hands of 
Bimba, the Sarvddhikarin. Low parasites soon surrounded 
him. As Kalhapa puts it: ‘ With a simple-minded king, with 
negligent ministers and bold Pamaras (dasyu) the reign was 
doomed from its very beginning. ’ In addition to this the king 
soon developed a taste for ‘new women’ and ‘ rich dishes.’ 
The wives of the highest officials of the State carried on intrigues 
with the king ‘like mares with a stallion.’ Things became 
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still worse when the two leading Pamaras Prthvihara and 
Mallokostha, ‘ made the palace shake by their furious quarrels.’ 
When things were in such a critical condition, the king * in 
his madness’ sent Bimba with an army by way of Eajapurl 
to attack Sussala at Lohara. Accompanied by Somapala, 
the king of Rajapurl, and a force of Turuskas under SallSra 
Vismaya, possibly a Muslim chief from the Lower Punjab hills, 
Bimba marched against Sussala. The Turuskas in this inva¬ 
sion were certain of success. Kalhapa records the interesting 
information that “ every single horseman among them said 
boastfully, showing a rope, ‘ with this I shall bind and drag 
along Sussala.’” But the battle that followed on the banks 
of the Vitola near Parnotsa resulted in complete victory for 
the Lohara prince (1121 A.D.). Many of the Turuskas ‘ went 
into the snares of death after dropping from fright the ropes 
they had bought to bind him.’ With the remnants of the 
Muslim army Somapala retreated to his own territories, while 
Bimba and the Kashmirians shamelessly deserted to Sussala’s 
side.^ While things were taking this unfavourable turn for 
him, BhiksScara passed his days in the capital in the embraces 
of Bimba’s wife. Soon after this victory Sussala received 
messengers from Mallakostha and Janakasimha urging him to 
make fresh efforts to regain his kingdom. Even ordinary 
people ‘ began to extol the (same) Sussala, who had been reviled 
before as subject to such greed, cruelty, and other vices.’ 
The corrupt Brahman corporations held fasts and arrogantly 
cried : ” without the Long-beard (Sussala) we cannot get on.” 
In the midst of these developments, Sussala marched out of 
Lohara in 1121 A.D., and took possession of Srinagara, after an 
absence of 6 months and 12 days. Bhik^acara with Prthihara 
fled to Rajapurl, and again grew powerful with the assistance 
of Somapala. 
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The next seven years, which formed the duration of the 
reign of the restored Sussala (A.D. 1121-28), were darkened 
by constant struggles between Sussala and BhiksScara. The 
latter had taken up a convenient position at the village of 
Pusyananada (mod. Pii?iana), at the southern foot of Pir 
Pantsal. From this refuge which was situated in Somapala’s 
territory, he repeatedly swooped down upon the Valley with 
his Pamara allies. These feudal barons, whom Kalhana during 
this period rightly designates as dasyus, soon found out that 
their real interest lay in the continuance of this civil strife. 
In the course of one of these raids Prthvihara and BhiksScara 
entered Madavarajya, and after defeating the royal troops at 
Vijayesvara burnt the famous shrine of Visnu Cakradhara at 
that place. In these constant struggles Bhik^acara gradually 
gained experience and developed into a brave and dashing soldier. 
But as the Pamaras on the other hand grew apprehensive on 
account of his ‘ extraordinary prowess ’ and became lukewarm 
in his cause he failed to gain any decisive success. By exploit¬ 
ing these dissensions in the Pretender’s ranks, Sussala soon 
succeeded in driving him back to Pu^yapanada. The respite 
thus gained by the king was utilised by him in completely over¬ 
hauling his entourage. Kalhana tells us that ‘ Henceforth his 
confidants and ministers were only foreigners, excepting a few 
of his countrymen who had loyally followed him to Lohara. 
Among the new officers appointed at this time was Sujji, who 
was placed by the king in the post of a Rajasthana (chief 
justice?). Though this new policy was no doubt necessitated by 
the persistent treachery and unfaithfulness of the Kashmirian 
officers and generals, it nevertheless aroused considerable 
apprehension, and Kalhatja tells us that there was a general 
movement amongst most of the citizens to go over to the enemy. 

* Only one in a hundred,’ says he, ‘ remained after this by the 
king’s side.’ ^ 


‘ Vra, 969-1048. 
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Early in ll22 A.D. Bhiksacara returned to Kashmir with 
Prthvihara and other followers. In the subsequent struggles 
Sussala, after gaining some minor successes in Vijayaksetra, 
was compelled to retreat towards ^rlnagara, and lost heavily' 
while crossing the Gambhira (confluence of the VitastS and 
Visoka). He reached the capital with ‘ only the thousandth 
part of his army.’ As the royal troops were completely des¬ 
troyed by Prithvihara, the king was again besieged in ^rlnagara. 
Birt though Sussala lost many troops, he kept up his courage, 
and with the assistance of ‘ twenty or thirty Rajputras ’ from 
Campa, Vallapura, and the hill-regions to the south of Kashmir, 
held the besieging armies at bay. It was no doubt to the 
bravery and devotion of these Rajput mercenaries that Sussala 
owed his victory over the rebels near the Gopadri (mod. Tatot- 
i-Sulaiman), S.B. of the city (1122 A. I ).).* After this defeatthe 
Pamaras were compelled to raise their siege, and Sussala resum¬ 
ed the offensive. But his success appears to have been limited. 
In the spring of 1123-24 Bhiksacara again besieged the capital, 
and unceasing encounters took place all round Srinagara. In 
one of these engagements, the Pamaras set fire to the city, 
which was soon *’ reduced to a heap of earth.’ Still the bravery 
and superior tactical skill of Sussala, prevented the city from 
falling into the hands of the enemy, but as the foodstores of 
the capital had been completely consumed by fire, while outside 
the city the Pamaras seized all the produce of the fields and 
blocked the roads, Srinagara soon fell into the grip of a terrible 
famine. People died by thousands and the stench produced by 
the decomposing corpses in the Vitasta, became unbearable. 
The ground became, ‘ white with the fragments and skulls from 
fleshless human skeletons.’ ^ The sufferings of the brave king 
were further increased at this time by the news of the death of 
his beloved queen Meghamanjarl. In his dejected state of mind 

• Vm, 1061 - 1118 . 

“ vm, 1166 - 1212 . 
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Sussala thought of renouncing his throne, and with this object 
in view brought his son Jayasimha from Lohara and had him 
crowned in Asa4ha, 1123 A.D. But he soon grew suspicious 
even of his son, and kept all real power in his own hands. 
Fortune, however, at last appeared to smile on him. Soon after 
his son’s coronation ‘ the blockade of the city, the drought, the 
plague, the robberies, and other troubles ceased.’ The rebels 
were defeated at Kalyanapura (mod. KalampSr in the Sukru 
Pargana, 74° 54' long. 33° 48' lat.), and Bbiksacara and bis 
Pamara supporters were thereupon compelled to retire to Samala 
(mod. Hamal district to the west of Sopur).* The king now 
formed a plan for destroying his hated enemy by getting hold 
of his person. For this purpose he entered into a plot with 
Utpala, ‘ the constant companion ’ of the powerful Pamara 
Tikka. ‘ He asked him under promises of power and grants 
to kill Bhiksacara at Tikka’s seat, and then Tikka.’ But the 
wife of Utpala persuaded him to change his plan and form a 
conspiracy to kill the king himself. In spite of warnings by 
trusted servants, the king constantly held secret conferences 
with Utpala and his associates. On one of these occasions, 
when Sussala was unattended by guards, they approached him 
under the pretext of making a ‘ communication ’ and brutally 
killed him, in 1128 A.D. At the time of his death Sussala 
had only passed his 55th year.® 

The news of the king’s death produced wild confusion in 
the palace, in the midst of which the murderers escaped with 
the dead body of the slaughtered king. For some time 
Jayasimha was helpless, and was in danger of meeting with 
the same fate as his father. But, fortunately for him, the 
rebels did not attack his place of residence. In this crisis 
Jayasimha decided upon a wise plan, and announced in the city 
with beating of drums a general amnesty in the following 

» Vm, 1217-64. 

4 VIII, 1246-69, 1281-1348. For his coins see OMI, Plate Y and p. 46. CCIM, 

p. 272. 
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terms: “ Whatever a person may have taken to himself, 

that is now forsaken by me, and amnesty is given to those who 
have joined the enemy, guilty though they may be.” The 
result of this was magical. The almost deserted king soon 
found himself surrounded by citizens shouting blessings upon 
him. Kalhana notices that this judicious step was ‘ an almost 
complete departure from the procedure followed by the imme¬ 
diately preceding kings.’ The king’s position improved so 
rapidly that when Bhiksacara next attempted to enter the city, 
he was easily repulsed by Pancacandra, the son of Gargacandra 
who had joined the king. Sujji and other trusty officials of 
Sussala also soon cut their way to the capital through the 
Parnara bands from the various parts of the Valley, and saved 
the king from all immediate danger.* The subsequent efforts 
of Bhiksacara were defeated by Sujji on the Gambhira and at 
DamSdara, south of Srinagara. By a judicious use of bribes 
the king then isolated from Bhiksacara’s side many of the 
prominent Pamaras, and the pretender, finding himself almost 
alone, left Kashmir. Sornapala who had concluded a treaty 
with Jayasimha, did not give him refuge in Rajapurl, and 
Bhiksacara soon found out that ‘ even the gods have no pity 
in Trigarta, no morals in Campa, no generosity in Madra-land, 
and no goodwill in Darvabhisara.’ He rejected with scorn the 
advice of his councillors to temporarily retire to Naravarman’s ® 
country. He, however, accepted the invitation of his father- 
in-law, and stopped at his house on the bank of the CandrabhSga. 
Thus within a brief period of four months Jayasimha found 
himself firmly settled on the'throne.® 

But though peace was thus apparently established, the 
ominous sound of the drums of the marcliing Pamaras was- 


* VIII, 1340-44, 1349-1426. 

* Vin, 1633-33. Who was this Karavannao? Tho person of this name mentioned 
in Vni, 228 and 641 has been rightly identified with the Paramara Naravarman (c, J1097- 
lUl A.D.). He appears to have died before tho accession of Jayasimha in Kashmir in A.P, 
1128. See p. 169. 

® VIII, 1488-1634. 
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Still heard from every corner of the land. Each one of the 
Pamaras appeared to the people ‘ as more splendid than the king 
with his pack horses, parasols, steeds,’ their numerous hosts and 
castles.^ While the country had suffered unspeakable sufferings 
in the long drawn civil war, it had led to the consolidation of 
the power of these feudal barons, who mercilessly plundered 
the villages and openly defied the kings. Sussala had tried 
with all his vigour to turn the tide, but in spite of his energy 
and ruthless cruelty his sword had failed to re-establish the 
power of the central government. His son now changed the 
policy so long followed by his uncle and father. Sheer force of 
arms had failed to curb the barons. Jayasimha now tried to 
combat the disruptive forces by his Machiavellian diplomacy 
and unscrupulous cunning ; and the very fact that he succeeded in 
maintaining himself on the throne for 27 years (1128-1155 A.D.) 
is in itself an ample proof that he gained a substantial measure 
of success. But the cancer was never cured, and it continued 
to be the bane of Kashmirian polity even far into the Muham¬ 
madan period.^ 

For the time being, however, Jayasimha made a splendid 
start. His brave Commander-in-chief Sujji and the astute 
Chamberlain (Pratihdn) Laksmaka soon baffled all the attempts 
of Bhiksacara to invade the Valley from the south. Utpala, the 
murderer of Sussala, was also captured and killed. Even when 
Sujji, driven into exile by the intrigues of the autocratic 
Chamberlain, joined Bhiksacara, Jayasiriiha’s diplomacy suc¬ 
ceeded in isolating and destroying tlie pretender in the castle of 
Bapasala (1130 A.D.).® But his 'career of success soon re¬ 
ceived a severe check. Before the jubilations at the destruction 
of this dangerous enemy was over, there came to the king’s 
camp at Vijayaksetra, the news of the loss of Lohara. Through 
the treachery of some officials, Lothana, the brother of the 

‘ VIII, 1685-39. 

* See VIII, 1070 and Stein’s note on the word Upavesanaj on p. 84 of the 2nd volume 
of his Eng. Trans. 

* yill, 1549.170i. 
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ex-king Salhaiia, who had been imprisoned in the castle, escaped 
from his fetters and captured the fort with all the hoarded 
treasures. Kealizing the danger from the loss of the family 
stronghold, Jayasimha sent a large army under Laksmaka to 
recapture Lohara. But the expedition which was undertaken 
in the.' fierce heat of early summer,’ ended in disaster. When 
an epidemic of ‘ cold fever ’ in the Kashmirian camp compelled 
Laksmaka to retreat, he was suddenly attacked at night by Sujji 
and Somapala. The royal army was completely destroyed, and 
the Chamberlain was taken prisoner. The number of soldiers 
who died by fever alone is estimated by Kalhana at 10,000.‘ 
But fortunately Jayasimha did not lose his firmness at this 
calamity. He ransomed Lakimaka from Somapala for 36 lakhs, 
and tried by intrigues to recover his lost kingdom. For a time 
however, Lothana, with the able guidance of Sujji, who had 
become his minister, countered all his attempts with success. 
But a plot in his court deprived Lothana of his crown and raised 
his nephew Mallarjuna to the vacant throne (1131 A.D.). 
The new prince however proved to be a feeble ruler, and squan¬ 
dered the wealth accumulated in the castle in extravagance and 
profligacy. Jayasiihha was not long in taking advantage of the 
situation and forced his cousin to pay tribute. After winning 
over Sujji to his side, he then drove out Mallarjuna from the 
castle of Lohara in 1132 A.D.* When Sujji, who had been 
reinstated in his post of Commander-in-chief, became discon¬ 
tented, Jayasiriiha caused him to be treacherously killed, with 
his friends and relatives. Hardly had the king brought about 
the fall of Sujji, when he was confronted with an invasion by 
Mallarjuna and the powerful Pamara Kosthesvara. But Jaya- 
simha’s diplomacy again triumphed. Mallarjuna, who had 
taken up a position in the hills south of Kashmir, was captured 
in 1135 A.D., and soon afterwards his supporter was also safely 
lodged in prison.® 


‘ VIII, 1795.1906. 
» yill, 1904-2024. 
• ym, 8063-2809. 
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The period that follows appears to have been one of com¬ 
parative peace. The administration of Laksmaka proved 
effective, and it was probably at this time that Jayasimha 
undertook the restoration of the many temples and mathas 
ruined during the last civil war.^ In foreign affairs too the 
king obtained some success. While he effectively interfered 
in the affairs of the State of Vallapura, he appears to have 
maintained friendly diplomatic connections with the Gahadavala 
king Govindacandra (c. 1114-55 A.D.) of Kanauj, and possibly 
also with Aparaditya (1138 A. D.), the SilahSra prince 
of KoAkana.* His attempts to interfere in the affairs 
of the Daraddesa, however, involved him in serious diffi¬ 
culties. Viddasiha, the de facto ruler of that country, 
stirred up a serious rising on the northern frontier of his 
kingdom. Encouraged by him, Lothana in 1143 appeared as a 
pretender, with the powerful support of the Ifaraara Alarhkara- 
cakra, Bhoja, a son of king Salhana, and Vigraharaja, a half- 
brother of Jayasimha. But the rebels were soon besieged by 
the royal army in the castle of Sirahsila, and, thanks to the 
energy of the minister Dhanya, Alarhkaracakra was compelled 
to surrender Lothana and Vigraharaja in the spring of 1144 A.D.® 
In the autumn of the same year Bhoja escaped from Sirahsila 
and appeared as a pretender for the crown. He was accompani¬ 
ed by the Darada ruler Vidjhaslha and his Muslim ^leccha) 
allies from the Upper Indus valley. The invading army was 
led by Rajavadana, an able and disaffected officer of Jayasirhha, 
and had the support of Trillaka and other powerful barons. 
While this army advanced from the north to the vicinity of the 

‘ VIII, 2376*80. For hia other acta of piety aee Vtll. 2389-2403. 

» VIII, 2453; Stem’s aoto on the verse in his Bag. Trans.; also Biihler’s Report in 
JBRASt 1877, p. 61. The poet Marikha^ the brother of Ala^kara, the Sapdt. of the 
great treasury (bvhaigafija) of Jayasimha, describes a sabhi of scholars in the XXV 
canto of the Snkanthacarita. la this sabhi which was held in Alamkara’s house, Suhala 
and Tejaka^^ha, the ambassadors of the Gahadavala aud Silah5ra princes respectively, 
were present (XXV, 102 and 110); see also Stem’s note on Vm, 2123 in his Bug, Trans, 
of the Rdjatarrigini, 

» yin, 246 6-2641, 
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Mahapadma, Lothaka, the son of Prthvihara, the adversary of 
Sussala, led another Pilmara army from the south. Kalhana in 
great detail describes the mazes of intrigue and diplomacy by 
which, aided by the bravery of his trusted officer Kilhapa, 
Jayasirhha at last extricated himself from this danger. While 
Rilhaqia defeated Lothaka in the south, Sasthacandra stood 
like a mountain against the onslaughts of the Daradas, Mlecchas 
and Tumskas. Fortunately for the king, the invaders in the 
north became suddenly demoralised after this check and ‘prepared 
for flight.’ But the country remained in suspense, and it was 
not till Jyaistha 1146 A.D., when the mediation of the chief queen 
Kalhanika, led to the surrender of Bhoja, that the incipient 
Pamara rebellion collapsed.^ The next few years up to 1149- 
50 A.D., when) Kalhapa finished his work, appear to have been 
comparatively uneventful. It was during this period that 
Jayasirhha crowned his young son Gulhapa as the ruler of 
Lohara.’’ Kalhapa mentions numerous pious foundations of the 
king and his court during these years.® 

The history of the next period, i.e., from 1148-49 to 
1339 A.D. roughly a period of 200 years, is the record of the 
gradual decline of Hindu power in the Valley, till it was 
supplanted by Islam. We can only trace a brief outline of the 
incidents that happened during this time with the help of 
Jonaraja’s chronicle and occasional help from Muslim sources. 
According to Jonaraja, Jayasiraha ruled for another five years, 
during which he undertook a successful expedition against an 
unknown Muslim (Yavana, Turu^ka) king.^ On his death in 
Phalguna, 1154-56 A.D., he was succeeded by his son Para-* 
mapuka. This king neglected the duty of protecting his 

■> VIII, 2690-3244. 

* VIII, 3301. For the coins of Gulhana see GMl, Plate V and p. 463 

* VIII, 3343-3360. For coins of Jayasithha see CMl, Plate V and p. 46 ; 
CCIM, p. 273. 

* Dvitiya Rajataraf^giifi^M, by ?etQraoxi^ Bombay, 1896, 27.20. Unless otherwiss 
mentioned, verses referred to are from this edition. 
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subjects, and only took steps to fill his own treasury with 
the assistance of two rapacious officers Prayaga and Janaka. 
He did not undertake any foreign expeditions and gradually he 
became a mere tool in the hands of his two ministers. His 
inglorious reign came to an end in Bhadra, 1164-65 A.D., after 
lasting 9 years 6 months and ten days.^ He was succeeded by 
his son Vantideva, who died in 1171-72 A.D.® With him the 
Lohara dynasty seems to have come to an end, for Jonaraja 
tells us that after his death ‘the citizens for want of a worthy 
successor elected one named Vuppadeva.’ ® He was ‘ like the 
Rdk^asa chief covered with grass.’ Jonaraja describes him as 
a great fool, and relates some humorous incidents illustrating 
his character, one of them being an order to increase the size 
of stones by feeding them with milk. When he died, after a 
reign of 9 years 4 months and 2^ days (c. 1180 A. D.), 
the throne passed to his brother Jassaka,^ who proved to be 
a still greater dunce. In spite of his unwillingness to 
accept the responsibility of the kingdom, the Lavanyas 
(Pamaras) crowned him, no doubt thinking that their chances 
of aggrandisement increased with the weakness of the central 
government. During this reign the two Brahman brothers 
Ksuksa and Bhima rose to great power, and were only prevent 
ed from seizing the throne by their fear of the feudal barons. 
Jassaka reigned for 18 years and 10 days, and died in Magha 
of c. 1198 A.D.® He was succeeded by his son Jagadeva. 
Jonaraja gives a favourable description of this ruler. He was 
well versed in science, and is said to have, like a surgeon, ex¬ 
tracted the dart of evil laws from the country. He ‘ looked 
with an equal eye on the servants of the state,’ and did his 

^ Ihidf d8-52. For his coins see CMI^ Plate V. Canningham reads the name as 
Srupara(manaka)deva, 

^ In the Calcutta edition, 1835, the name is Varttideva, see verse 49, while the 
AAK, has Dati, see Vol. II, p. 878. 

* In the Calcutta edition the name is Vopyadeva, see verse 50. 

* yerses 62-58. 

® Ibid, 59-67 ; AAK, yd. II, p. 878, has Jas DeVa. 





best to establish peace in the country. But the officers soon 
drove this inconvenient ruler out of the country. With the 
assistance of a loyal minister named Gunrikara-rahula the 
king succeeded in recovering his throne. But he was soon 
after poisoned by Padma, his ‘lord of the gate,’and died 
after a'reign of 14 years 6 months and 3 days (c.1212-13 A.D.).* 
After the death of Jagadeva, his son Rajadeva bad fled to 
Kaetbavata ; but tbe enemies of Padma brought bim back to 
Kashmir. A civil war followed. But fortunately for the prince, 
when he was besieged in tbe fort of Sahana, Padma was 
accidentally killed by a Gan4dla. Rajadeva was then anointed 
king by the Bhattas. The royal power however was seriously 
curtailed by the powerful Lavanyas. One of them, Baladhya- 
candra. Lord of Labara, took possession with his soldiers of 
half of Srinagara, ‘and the king,’ we are told, ‘was unable to 
cope with him.’ He died after a reign of 23 years 3 months 
and 27 days (c. 1235 A. D.).^ His son Samgramadeva, who 
succeeded him, appears to have been a more powerful prince. 
He is said to have ‘terrified his enemies as the lion does the 
elephant.’ But his attempts to put down the feudal barons 
were largely frustrated by the treachery of his younger 
brother Surya who held the responsible post of Pratinidhi. 
When his evil intentions were detected by the king, Surya 
fled from the capital and raised a rebellion with the assistance 
of the powerful Darnaras Candra of Lahara and Tunga of 
Somala. In the struggle that followed Tunga wa^ defeated 
and Surya captured and killed. But this civil war had helped 
to build the power of the sons and relatives of Kalhana.® 
The king began to ‘fear them as serpents,’ and became 

> Ibid, 68-78 ; AAK gives the reign-period aa 14 years and 2 months only. See 
ibid. For his coins see CMI, Plate V and p. 46 ; CCIM, p. 273, V. A. Smith reads the 
king’s name as Jagadeva. 

’ Ibidf 79-91. For his coins see CMf, Plate V. 

* Like the author of Edjatarangini, this Kalhana was also a Brahman. Dr. Barnett 
thinks that they were probably not identical. It may however be pointed out that tbe 
author of the Rajatarangin% also belonged to a ministerial family. 
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anxious ‘ to save his royal power.’ His attempts to save his 
crowii however proved unavailing, and he was compelled to take 
shelter with the lord of Eajapurl. After this, utter anarchy 
prevailed in Kashmir, and “ the kingdom was for a long time 
devoured by the Dombas, even like food polluted by the touch 
of low people.” How long this state of anarchy prevailed it is 
difficult to say, but in the end the king succeeded in defeating 
his enemies in a battle near Rajapuri and recovered his power. 
He however unwisely ‘ did not kill the sons of Kalhana because 
they were Brahmanas,’ and was soon after cut down by them 
in about the year 1252 A.D, after a reign of 16 years and 10 
days. Jonaraja describes this king as ‘ a benefactor of his 
country,’ and a Kalpadruma to poets and learned men. The poet 
Yahsaka is said to have made this king the hero of his compo¬ 
sitions. His piety is proved by his building of the iSri-Vimla 
a house containing 21 rooms, at Vijayesvara, ‘ for the habi¬ 
tation of cows and Brahmans.’ * Saifagramadeva was succeeded 
by his son Ramadeva, who, after taking prompt measures to 
execute his father’s murderers, entrusted the actual work of 
administration to one Prthvlraja. The new king on the whole 
appears to have been successful in his administration. His 
queen SrI-Samudra, established at ^rinagara on the Vitasta a 
ma(ha ‘ marked with her name.’ As no offspring was born 
to this king, he adopted the son of a Brahman of Bhisayakapura 
as his own. When he died in c. 1273 A.D. after a reign of 
21 years 1 month and 13 days,^ Laksmapadeva succeeded his 
adoptive father. The new king was a learned man, but as 
‘ a painted stone does not take the beauty of a jewel,’ he never 
developed the vigour and bravery of a Ksatriya. He was 
therefore soon defeated and killed by a Muhammadan (Turu^ka) 
invader named Kajjala in c. 1286 A.D. after a reign of 13 
years 3 months and 12 days. Jonaraja mentions the founda- 


* Ibid, 92-108. 

* Ibid, J09-117, 
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tion of a ma(ha, by the chief queen Mahela, by the side of 
her mother-in-1 aw’s matha at Srinagara.^ 

It is difficult to trace the events that followed. Most pro¬ 
bably the last ruler left no sons to succeed him, and there 
appears to have followed a period of complete anarchy. Out 
of this chaos arose the figures of Samgramacandra, the lord of 
Lahara, and Simhadeva, who is described by Abu’l-Fazl as 
‘ chief of Labdar of Daksinapara.’ ^ The latter declared himself 
king ; but so long as Samgramacandra lived, his power was 
restricted to the valley of the Ledari (mod. Li4ar), which flows 
into the Vitasta between Anantanag and Vijabror.® After the 
death of his rival he succeeded to the kingdom, now much 
reduced in size. Jonaraja mentions a number of pious founda¬ 
tions of this prince, and on the whole the first part of his reign 
appears to have been comparatively successful. But gradually 
through association with ‘ bad men ’ he ‘ became devoid of his 
belief in God ’ and an intrigue with the beautiful daughter 
of his nurse resulted in the loss of his life and throne, in 
c. 1301 A.D. He reigned for 14 years 5 months and 27 days.® 
The next king was his brother Suhadeva. This prince with the 
assistance of Kamasuha, one of the murderers of his brother, 
succeeded in establishing his authority in the whole of Kashmir. 
Jonaraja tells us that Tike a second Arjuna, the king established 
his authority on the borders of Pancagahvara’ (mod. Panj- 
gabbar, situated on the east of Rajapurl in the valley of the 
Upper Ans river).* He owed his success probably to the 
bravery of Sahamera (jh* i.e., Shah Mir), a Muslim 
adventurer of Rajput origin who with his relatives migrated 
to Kashmir and entered the king’s service in c. 1313 

' IJn'd, 118-122. 

’ AAK, Vol. II, p. 878. 

^ Jonaraja^ v. 123; Kalba^a'a Rajataranginl, seel, 87 and Stein’s note on the 
verse in his Eng, Trans., Vol. I, p. 16. Also Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 412-13. 

* Jonar&ja, 123*87. 

^ Ibidf 138-42; Rdjatarangini of Kalha^a, Stein’s Trans., note on I, 317 on p, 47. 
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A.D.‘ The prosperity of the reign is shown by the foundation 
of the town of Garbharapura by the king’s son Babhruvahana.^ 
But unfortunately for the king, the promise of peace and 
prosperity in his administration was completely destroyed by two 
foreign invasions, which not only destroyed his power, but also 
led to the destruction of Hindu rule in the valley. One of these 
was led by Duluca, who is described by JonarSja as the Camupati 
of the great king (Gakravarti) Karmasena. According to the 
A'm-i-Akharl he (Dalju) was the chief commander under the 
king of Kandahar. Stein has suggested that he was probably 
a Turk who came to the Valley through the ZSji-La pass. The 
suspicion that he was a Muhammadan appears to be conhrmed 
by the fact that his army included Tdjika, Turmka, and 
Mleccha troops.® He had under him an army of 60,000 
troops, and the king, finding it hopeless to oppose him, 
took refuge in the hills and tried to turn him back by granting 
him a subsidy.^ For this purpose he imposed a special tax 
on all castes. The confusion in the kingdom considerably 
increased when the Brahmans began to hold solemn fasts as a 
protest against the cowardly conduct of the king. While the 
country was thus harassed by Duluca, a Tibetan (Bhotta) 
invader, named Rincana (Tibetan— Rin-Ghen), appeared in the 
valley by the same route. The capital was invested by the 
invaders from the east and the north. According to Jonaraja 
Duluca ‘destroyed innumerable gods, and afraid of the excessive 
cold of Kashmir,’ at last went out ‘ by a good military road,’ 

' Abu’l-Fazl is wrong when he gives the name of the prince under whom Shah 
Mir first took service as Sinhadeva II. According to this authority the adventurer ia said 
to have traced his descent from the Epic hero Arjuna. See AAK^ Vol. II, pp. 378 and 386. 
Jonaraja (v. 143 and 146) gives the name of his father and grandfather as Kuru^aha 
and Taharaja. Stein points out that he came from the south; see his Trans, of Bdjataran- 
gint, Vol. I, p- 131. 

Jonardjat 141. 

Ibid, 170. 

Ibidt 152-65 f AAKy Yol. II, p. 386 j 'Stein’s Eng. Trans., Rajataratgint, Vol. II. 

p.408. 


KASHMIR 

the able-bodied men of the Valley 
as his slaves. “ When the Raksasa Duluca went away, 

“ the son found not his father, nor father his son, nor 
did brothers meet their brothers. Kashmir became almost 
like a region before the creation, a vast field with few 
men, without food and full of grass.” In the confusion 
the king Suhadeva appears to have lost his life, after a 
reign of 19 years, 3 months and 25 days (c. 1320 A. D.). 
According to Jonaraja, one Ramacandra, who was probably 
a relative and officer of the last king had for a time offered 
effective resistance to Rificana. But the latter had him 
treacherously killed in the fort of Lahara, and seized the royal 
power in the valley. He married KotadevI, the daughter of 
the deceased and after taking under his service Sahamera, 
established his rule over the whole Valley.‘ Under the able and 
vigorous administration of Rincana Kashmir for a time again 
enjoyed a short period of peace, JonarSja describes two 
episodes illustrating the king’s power of judgment and sense 
of fairness. He kept the Laoanyas in check by creating 
division amongst them by ‘ secret devices.’ Abu’l-Fa?l tells 
us that he was famous for his munificence, and ‘ eventually 
adopted the religion of ^ahamera through intimacy of association 
with him. Jonaraja notices that DevasvamI refused to initiate 
him in Saivism, as he was a Bhotta, and as such unworthy of 
such favour. The career of this king unfortunately was brought 
to a close by a conspiracy through which the king was wounded 
in the head and died from its effects in c. 1323 A. D.* During 
Rincana’s administration Sshamera had gradually risen in 
power; and when Rincana died, he left his queen KotedevI 
and son Haidara in his charge. As Haidara was still a minor, 
Sahamera raised Udayanadeva, a relative of Rincana to the 
throne. He married the widowed queen Kotadevi, and 

* /onarfi/<®, 166 ff.; Vol. II, p. 386. 

* I6W, 206.64. 
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conferred 


important offices on 


Jyamsara 5.11es'ara, the 
two sons of the king-maker. The queen continued to 
wield great power while the king ‘ spent his time in bathing, 
in penance and in prayer.’ Taking advantage of the 
weakness of the king, the Lavanyas again began to molest the 
kingdom, and Sahamera ‘ frightened the king day and night 
by holding up Haidara before him even as one.frightens a bird 
by holding up his hawk.’ Sahamera strengthened his position 
by matrimonial alliances with the ‘ lord of the gate ’ and other 
nobles, and soon confined the king’s power to the limits of the 
palace. After an inglorious reign of five years the king ‘ left 
the world polluted by the touch of Sahamera ’ in 1338 A. D. 
Kotadevi, from fear of Sahamera, kept his death a secret for 
four days and then assumed the control of the kingdom with 
the assistance of the Lavanyas. Sahamera at first seemed to 
acquiesce in the arrangement, but soon after, when the queen 
had gone to Jayapidapura (same as Jayapura), near the present 
village of Andarkoth, he seized the capital, and after defeating 
the loyal Lavanyas, besieged the queen. Jayapidapura was a 
strong place, being surrounded on all sides by water, but the 
queen was won over ‘ by the specious flattery and intrigue ’ 
of the adventurer and agreed to share her bed and throne with 
Sahamera. After a day’s married life she was treacherously 
imprisoned, and Sahamera declared himself king of Kashmir, 
under the title of Sri-Sarasadina (Shams ud-Din) in 1339 A. D.^ 
The dynasty of Shamsud-Din was .succeeded by the Chakk 
dynasty in 1561, In the reign of Ya'qub Shah, the fifth of 
this line, Kashmir was annexed by Akbar (1586 A. D.).® 


,*i Ibidt 255-352; AAK^ihid,'pp. 386-97, gives the date as ‘the year 749 A. H.* 
(1841-42 A, D.). I have aocepfce<i the date of Jonar&ja which is Laukika 4415. 

’ i’or the history of Uaahtnir of this period see GUI, Vol. tV, pp. 277 ff* 


^WlSTffy. 
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GBNBAXiOGICAL TABLES.* 

I. '^The Karkotaa (c. 631 to 855 A.D.). 

II, Utpalas (c, 855-856 to 939 A.D.) 





Utpala (died c. 853) 


I 


Jayadevi=Lalitapida (a. 699-736) 
I (11th prince of the 

SuhhavdTman (died c. 355-56). Line), 


5r^ I 

Avantivarman 


(c. 856-83) 

thkaravarm 
= Sugandha (904-902) 


''^amkaravarman (c. 883-902) 


Suravatman 

I 

Suhhavarman 

I 

Nirjitavarman (Pahgu) 
(921-23). 


Gopalavarman 

(902-904) 


Samkata 
(904) * 


'^Partha 


(first raised to the 
throne in 906; died 
in 937). 

/ 


Cakravarman 
(first raised to 
the throne in 933; 
death in 937) 


I 

Suravarman (I) 
(933-34) 


[Usurpation of Sambhuvardhana] 
(935-36) 


Unmattavanti 
(937-39) 

j ^^uravarman (II). (939) 

4 

jlll. Successors of the Utpalas {939 to 1003 A,D ,) : 
j (a) Line of Viradeva {939-949): 

I Viradeva (939-49) 


I Kdmadeva 


: Prabhdharadeva .••...(Brahman minister of 

I Gopalvarman and paramour 

jka 


Yai^askaradeva (939-48) 
Sarhgramadeva (948-49) 


of Sugandha) 


■: I 

Rdmadeva 

I 

Varnata 
(deposed 
in 948). 


Princes whose names are in italios did not reign. Uncertain relationship is shown by 
vertical dots 
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(6) Line of Abhimva (949-1003) 
Abhinava, a divira (clerk) 

Sarhgramagupta, 


Sdhi king 
Bhima 


j Daughter 5= Lohara king 

Parvagupta (949-50) Simharaj a. 

Ksemagupta (950-58) = Didda (980-81 to 1008) 

Abhimanyu (968-72) 

I 

I 


Naodigupfcfe (972-73) Tribhuvana (973-75) Bhimagupta (975 to 980-81) 

IV. The Lohara Dynasty (1003-1171 A.D.) : 

Simharaja of Lohara 


Didda=Ksemagutpa 
(of the Line of Abhinava) 


1 

Udayaraja 


, 1 

Vigraharaia of Lohara Sarhgramaraja 

•-(King of Kashmir) 
(1003-28) 


Tanvahga 

I 

Dhammafa 


Hariraja (1028) 


Ananta (1028-63) 
= Suryamatl. 


Kantiraja 

I 

Jasgardja 

I 

r 

Guhga 


Malla 


Kala^a (1063-89) 


1 

Harsa 

(1089-1101) 

Bhoja 

Bhiksaoara 

( 1120 - 21 ) 


Utkarsa Vijayamalla 
(1089) 


n T. 

Jayarcija Bhoja 


» J , 

Uccala Sussala 

( 1101 - 11 ) ( 1112 - 20 ) 
[usurpation of (1121-28) 

Ead^a-Sarhkharaja] 1 

(1111) J ayasithha 

[ (1128-65) 


Ju 

Salhana 

( 1111 - 12 ) 

Bhoja 


Lolhana 
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Jayasihiiia (1128-55) 


Qulha^a (lung of Lohara) 


Parama^uka (c. 1154-55 to 
I 1164-65) 


Vantideva (1164-66 to Ilfl) 
V. Successors of the Loharas (c. 1171 1339 A.D.): 

(a) Line of Vuppadeva (c. 1171 to 1886). 


Vuppadeva (c. 1171-80) 


Jaasaka (c. 1180-98) 
Jagadeva (1198 to 1212-13) 

I 

Rajadeva (1212-13 to 1235) 
Sarhgramadeva (1235-62) 

Eamadefa (1252-73) 

I 

(adopted son) 

Laksmanadeva (1273-86) 


(6) Sinihadeva and his successor: (c. 1886 to 1330) 


Sirfahadeva 

(1286-1301) 


Suhadeva 

(1301-20) 


(c) Eifloana (1320-23). 

: =Kotadevi. 

: Haidara. 

Udayanad£va = Kotadevi = Sahamera (Shah Mir) 

(1323-38) (1338) Samsadina (Shams ud-Din) 

(ascended the throne in 1839 A.D,). 
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CHAPTER IV 
Dynastic History of Nepal 

The modern State of Nepal extenua along the southern 
slopes of the Himalayas for a length' of about 600 miles. 
“ Its general direction is from, north-west to east, between the 
80th and 88th degrees of E. longitude, the most southern and 
eastern angle reacliiug as long as the 26th and its most northern 
and western corner as high as the 30th degree of N. latitude. 
In sli-ape, therefore, the country is long and narrow, varying in 
^breadth from 90 to 100 miles, while its area is estimated at 
'^T06Cl-^!i.are miles. Along the northern boundary Nepal adjoins 
Tibet, on tli& nast it is bounded by the State of Sikhim and the 
District of Darjeeling;” on the south by Behar and the United 
Provinces, and on tfe Y^est by Kumaun and the river Kali. The 
territory of Nepal is divided into three main natural divisions by 
lofty ridges which take off from the high peaks of Nand*? Devi 
(25,700 ft.), Dhaulagiri (26,826 ft.), Gosainthan (26,305 ft.), 
and Kinchinjunga (28,146 ft.). “These ridges stand out at 
right angles from the central axis of the Himalayas and run 
parallel to each other nearly due south towards the plains.” 
The western division is drained by the river Kauriala (Karnali 
or Gogra) and its tributaries the Kali, Babai and Rapti. The 
central division is watered by the seven streams which uniting 
form the river Gandak, and are known to the Nepalis by the 
name Sapt-Gandakl. The eastern division is similarly known 
as the Sapt-Kosi, the country of the Seven Kosis, of which the 
most important is the San Kosi. Compared with this large 
region ancient seems to have occupied a much smaller 

‘ For the mention oi Nepdla in literature and its etymological explanation, see 
SyWain L6vi, Le Vol. 11, pp. 62-68, 
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area. The application of this term appears to have been more 
or less restricted to the “ undulating plain of nearly oval shape ” 
which lies between the basins of the Gandak and the Kosi. 
It has an average length “from north to south of about 20 miles 
and an a.erage width of 12 to 14 miles.” It lies 4,700 ft. 
above the sea-level, and is surrounded on all sides by moun¬ 
tains, which rise to a height of 7,000 to 9,000 ft. It covers an 
area of 250 square miles, and is watered by the small stream 
Bagmati. This portion is still known as the ‘ Valley of Nepal.’ 
It was only in comparatively recent times that the conquests of 
the Gurkhas extended the geographical and political application 
of the term to the whole tract between Almora and Darjeeling.* 
For the history of Nepal we have a number of local chron¬ 
icles, which attempt to give a connected histoi’y of the Valley 
from the beginning of creation down to modern times. The 
early attempts of European scholars like Kirkputrick and 
Wright Uo write a history of Nepal were alm.ost "solely based 
on these Varhsavails. It remained for an Indian scholar. Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji, to demonstrate the unhistorical character 
of these documents.® His publication of the “ Inscriptions 
from Nepal, in 1880 revealed for the first time the necessity 
of building on the more solid foundation of archspological 
evidence. Since then his work had been ably taken up by 
Bendall, Fleet, Sylvaini L4vi, and a number of European and 
Indian scholars, and it has now become possible, though much 
still remains doubtful, to give a fairly accurate idea of the 
political events in the Valley from about the 2nd century of the 
Christian era downwards. For the pre-Christian period we 
have no epigraphic evidence,® and must still depend on the 

‘ For a more detailed accoUDt of the orographical and geographical featuree of the 
State, see lOI, Vol. XIX, 1908, pp. 96ff. 

» An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, by Colonel Kirkpefrioi, London, 1811 
Hiitory of Nipal, edited by D. Wright, Cambridge University, V’n 

> I A, 1884, Vol. XIII, pp. 411-28. 

* Ihidt 1880, Vol. IX, pp. 168*94. 

‘ Excepting the Rummindei and NigaliSagarepjgrapM of ASoka. 



Vaiisavalla. These chroniclers, in their attempts to give a 
complete picture of the history of their country, have connected 
their accounts with the legendary four ages of the world and the 
BhSrata war on the field of Kuruk^etra. From the time of the 
sage Nemi, dynasties of the Gopalas, Abhlras, KirStas, the 
Somavamsls, and the Suryavariisis are said to have held the 
Valley in succession till we come to the time of Amsuvarman, 
the founder of the Thakuris, The mention of Amsuvarman, 
who is referred by the chroniclers to 101 B.G.,^ brings to light 
the fictitious character of the chronology adopted in the local 
Vamsavalls. This prince has been rightly identified with 
Ang-shu-fa-ma of Ni-p‘o-lo (Nepala) mentioned by Yu^n 
Chwang, who flourished in the first half of the 7th century 
A.D. ^ The Vams'avalis have thus antedated him by about 700 
years. The anxiety to connect their heroes with the Kuru- 
Pfmdava war and the lack of any authentic list of kings led 
these chroniclers to introduce in their lists many mythical 
kings of the Puraiias and to assign to most of the princes 
reigns of truly patriarchal length, besides lengthening the 
reigns of many historical kings. Even then they failed to 
bridge the enormously long period which in their chronology 
separated the mythical from the historical period.® But though 
the Vamsavalls as a whole have thus little or no historical 
value, it is nevertheless possible that they may contain in their 
narration of the events of the pre-Christian period some 
elements of historical truth. The period assigned to the 
Gopalas and Abhlras might have been dominated by Uiomadic 
tribes who were in their turn supplanted by the Kiratas, in all 
likelihood a Tibetn-Burman people who lived between the high 
Himalayan plateau, the mouth of the Ganges, and the neighbour¬ 
ing sea-coast. Prof. Sylvain Ldvi has pointed out that the Nepalese 

‘ lA, 1884, Vol. XIII, p. 413. Sylvain Levi, Le N4pal, Vol. II, p. 69. 

* I A, 1884, Vol. Xlir, p. 419; Le Wpol, Vol, II, pp. 69, 144 ft.; BB, Vol. II, 
pp. 80-81; YO, Vol. H, pp. 83-86. 

• lA, 1884, Vol. Xin, pp. 418-17, 419. 
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usage still gives the name Kirata to the country between the 
Dudh-Kosi, and the Arun, and that there is evidence that the 
KirStas once occupied a much more extensive area in Nepal.^ The 
passing away of the Kiratas and the reign of the Somavamsls 
probably marks the definite entry of Nepal into the domain of 
precise historical tradition. Pasupreksa of this dynasty is 
credited by all the Varhsavalls, with having introduced the 
Hindu social system into the Valley. According to Prof. Ldvi, 
the Nepal era, which in his opinion starts from 110 A.D., 
probably marks the date of the expulsion of the Kiratas from 
Nepal.^ With the rule of next dynasty, the Suryavams'I, 
Licchavis, we are first introduced to dated epigraphic records. 
The inscriptions, from the Chaftgu-Narayana pillar inscription 
of Manadeva to the Khopasi inscription of Sivadeva, are dated in 
the years 386 to 520 of an unknown era.® There has been 
considerable difference of opinion amongst scholars about the 
epoch of this era. As early as 1884 Bhagwanlal Indraji suggest¬ 
ed the reference of the dates used by the Licchavi Manadeva to 
the Vikrama era (58 B.G.),^ while Fleet in the next year referred 
them to the Gupta era (319-20 A.D.).' The latest theory is 
that of Prof. Sylvain L6vi, who finds the astronomical data 
contained in the Kisipidi inscription of Satiivat 449 in perfect 
agreement only with 482 3aka current. Thus according to him 
the era starts Irom 110 A.D. (482—449 = 33 ^afca).« Whatever 
may be the real epoch of the era there can probably be little 
doubt that the first quarter of the 6th century of the Licchavi 


> Le mpal, Vol. It, pp. 73-78; lA, Vol. Xtll, p. 417 j tIA. 2nd Ed., 1926, p. 12. 

^ JA, 1907) tome IX, pp. 68-72; Le NSpal, Vol. Ill, pp, 48 and 61. 

« lA, Vol. IX, pp. 163.68; Vol. XtV, pp. 97-98 ; JA, 1907, tome IX, pp. 49-91; 
L« Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 1-81; Bsodall, A Journey in Nepal and N. India, pp. 12-1 i; 
The LagantSl fragmentary inao. mentioning the ditaka Rajapulra Vikramaeena ia dated 
in the year 635 of the same era; see I A, Vol. IX, p. 168. 

‘ I A, Vol. Xm, 425-26. 

• Ibid, pp. 343 ff.; 01, Appendix IV, pp. 171 ff. 

• JA, 1907. tome IX. pp. 68 ff.; and 78 ff.; U Nipal, Vol. HI. pp. 48 ff. and 70 ff. 
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*era, when Mahasmanta Amsuvarman was gradually rising into 
power in Nepal, must fall in about the first half of the 7th 
century A.D. It was probably during the reign of one of the 
early Licchavis that the great Gupta emperor Samudra Gupta 
claimed respectful homage of the pratyanta Nepala^ntpati} 

The J*ise of Amsuvarman is one of the most interesting 
incidents in the history of Nepal. It seems likely that the 
Thakuris, to which tribal group Ams'uvarman belonged, held 
ministerial offices before the reign of Sivadeva. In the leign of 
the latter we find the Mahasdmanta Amsuvarman’s name 
associated with that of his sovereign in several charters, three 
of which are dated ini the Licchavi era 5L8, 519, and 520. All 
these inscriptions are issued from Mdnagrka, the royal residence 
of the Licchavi kings built by Manadeva. During this period 
he must have gradually assumed the position of the ‘mayor of 
the palace,’ and according to the Vamsavalis, strengthened his 
position by marrying the daughter of bis sovereign. By the 
time the Harigaon inscription was issued, the revolution that 
was slowly taking place was complete. Sivadeva has disappeared 
from the inscriptions, which are now dated in a fresh era, and 
are issued from Kailas akutabhavana, no doubt a new palace 
constructed by the usurper. Like the Nizams and Peshwas of 
Mughul history, he however still retained his humble title of 
Mahasdmanta, and is sometimes even given the simple honori¬ 
fic of In an inscription of his successor, however, his 

sovereign power is recognised by the title of Mahdtdjddhivdja.^ 
The inscriptions of Amsuvarman are dated in years from 30 to 
39 of the new era.* Though there is unanimity amongst 

' Gf, p. B, line 22. 

" lA., Vol. XIV, pp. 9?-93; Bandall, A Journey in Nepal and N. Mia, pp. 72-74. 
Theddteot this insoriptioi rail by BsadiU and KielUoro aa 318 has been corrected by 



318. Sse his he Nepal, V>1. It, p. 128 ; Vol. HI, pp. 61-64, 70-81; tome IX, 
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scholars about the age of Amsuvarman, the latter being identi¬ 
fied with the Nepalese ruler who was dead shortly before the 
itinerary of Yuan Chwang in Northern India in about the 
middle of the 7th century A.D., yet there are considerable 
differences of opinion when it comes to determining the exact 
epoch of the era used in his insciptions.’ In his ‘ Considerations 
on the History of Nepal,’ Bhagwanlal Indraji definitely rejected 
the possibility of Amsuvarman founding a new era, and offered 
plausible arguments for the belief that the era used was the 
Harsa era. This view was accepted by Fleet in his critical 
examination of the ‘ Chronology of the Early Rulers of Nepal.’ 
But the strength of their arguments were much weakened when 
Prof. Ldvi showed that the passage of the Harsacarita which 
had so long been accepted as an allusion to the conquest of Nepal 
by Harsa is capable of another interpretation.* A more serious 
objection to the acceptance of the view of Bhagwanlal is probably 
the fact that it seems to involve a contradiction of the state¬ 
ment of Yuan Chwang that Amsuvarman was dead when he 
visited Northern India (606-07+45 =»051-52 A.D.). Ldvi has 
shown from Tibetan and Chinese sources that Nepal during 
Athsuvarman’s reign was a vassal of the powerful Tibetan king 
Srong-btsan Sgam-po, to whom the Nepal king was compelled 
to give his daughter in marriage. In a note contributed to the 
Journal Asiatique the same scholar has tried to show that the 
year 34 of Athsuvarman corresponds to 629 of the Christian era. 
Thus, he came to the conclusion that the era used by the 

46; see hia GI, p. 180. Bhagwanlal dated it in 46 (?); see lA, Vol. IX, p. I7l • 
alio Le mpal, Vol. Ill, p. 142. 

» I A, Voh XIII, pp. 419*22; Vol. IX, pp. 342.61; GI, pp. 177-91; see also 
Kielhorn*s note in Vol. V, Appendix^ p. 78, note 8. 

* . O’tra paraniesvarei}a iu^ara-eailodbhmo durgdya grhUa^karah, p. 101 

oUh^Nirnayasagara Ed., translated by Bahler as “Here the supreme lord (Har?a) 
took tribute from the land in the snowy mouutains, that is difficult of access ’ (».e., Nepal); 
seefi, Vol. IX. nr- nee Le NSpal, Vol. II. pp. 143-44; L^vi takes the 

tw?ara to be identical with Tukhdra, and translates it as :‘(Har^a) received taxes 
^rom the mountains and inaccessible land where lived the Takharas {«Turks in the 
N.W. of India)/ 
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usurper started from 695 A.D.^ and as Aihsuvarman was a vassal 
of the Tibetans, the era he uses is probably Tibetan in origin 
and possibly dates from the first king of Tibet, Lun-tsang 
,so-lung-tsan. The fact that Amsuvarman celebrated his 
Abhi§eka in the year 30 of the era seems to confirm the opinion 
that the era was a borrowed one.^ Whatever might be the 
exact epoch of his era, there is no doubt that he was a 
successful king. The distribution of his inscriptions at Kat¬ 
mandu, Patan, Deo-Patan and Bagmati demonstrates that he 
exercised his sovereignty in the very centre of the valley of 
Nepal. The ^act that his name is registered by the Chinese 
annals and is joined with the Tibetan legends shows that he 
produced a profound impression on his contemporaries. But 
after his death, which must have happened some time before the 
year 48 (643 A.D. ?), the date of his successor Ji^nugupta,'^ 
Nepal enters upon a period of confusion. Thei*e is unquestion¬ 
able evidence that the ancient dynasty of the Licchavis was 
again restored to power. The Licchavi era and the names 
of Licchavi kings again appear on the charters of Jisnugupta.® 
It seems likely that, taking advantage of the confusion 
that followed the death of Aihsuvarman, this adventurer, 
who was probably sprung from an indigenous family, 
seized the royal power and raised a scion of the Licchavis 
as his nominal sovereign. Prom the fact that he mentions 
his great-grandfather Managupta without any honorific, 
and that the ending of his name is Gupta, which is 
absent in the names of the Licchavi princes, and occurs only 
in the legendary lists of Gopala kings, Ldvi concluded that 
Jispugupta was an Ahir (Abhira = Gopala=Goal) of plebeian 
rank.^ By the time his reign ended, the Licchavis, the 


» Note sur la ehronologiedu Nepal, in JA, 1894, II, pp. 66£F. Le NApal, Yo\. lU, 
pp. 70-81, 82-90; Vol. 11, pp. 144-65. 

• lA, Vol, IX, pp. 171-72; Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 166fl. 

• lA, Vol. IX, pp, 171-74; Le Nipal, Vol. Ill, pp. 102-09. 

• Le Nipal. Vol. II, 166-69. 
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legitimate sovereigns of Nepal, had fully recovered their power. 
From the time of Narendradeva, who succeeded Ji§nugupta 
sometime before the year 657 A. D., the date which marks, 
according to L6vi, the introduction of the cult of Matsyendra- 
natha in Nepal, down to the time of Jayadeva Paracakrakdrna 
whose Katmandu inscription is dated in 153 (=748 A.D. ?), 
the Valley appears to have remained under the control of the 
Licchavis.’ Sivadeva, the father of Jayadeva, whose Lagantol 
inscription is dated in 119 ( = 714 A. D, ?), married VatsadevI, 
the daughter of the Maukhari Bhogavarman and the grand¬ 
daughter of the Magadhddhipa, Adityasena. This last prince 
is certainly the later Gupta ruler of that name whose Shahpur 
image inscription is dated in the Harsa year 66 (=672-73 
A. D.).’* I-tsing, who visited India during 673-85 A. D,, 
mentions a pious foundation of this Gupta prince.® Jayadeva 
himself married Kajyamatf, daughter of Harsadeva, who is 
described as belonging to the Bhagadatta-rdja-kula and king of 
Gauda, Odra, Kalihga, Kosala and other lands. Kielhorn has 
identified this prince with SrI-Harisa (Harsa) of a Tejpur 
epigraph in Assam.'* 

The period that followed the death of Jayadeva is 
extremely obscure in the history of Nepal. It has been shown by 
Sylvain Levi that the Tibetans exercised hegemony over Nepal 
for about two centuries, from the beginning of the 7th century 
to practically the end of the 8th century. The dominions of 
K ’i-li-pa-pu (c. 650-79), the grandson of Srong-btsan-sgam-po, 
who died in c. 650 A. D., extended in the south to Central 


^ For their iascription see I A, Vol. IX, pp. 174--83; Le N4pal, Vol. Ill, pp. 
113-57; Bendall’s Journey, p. 79; Le Nepal, Vol. II, pp. 161-70. 

“ GI, pp. 208-10; M, Vol. IX. pp. 178.83. 

3 Le NSpal, Vol. 11, pp. 167-68. 

^ I A, Vol. IX. p. 179, verses 14-15; Le Ndpal, Vol. II, p. 171; JRAS, 1898, 
pp. 384-86; J.45B, 1840, Vol. IX, p. 767 ff. For the coins of the Licchavi Am^uvarman 
and Jisijugupta, see V. Smith, CCIM, 1906, pp. 281-83, and Plate XXVill; JRAS, 
1908, pp. 669-83 and plate I; Coins of Ancient India, pp. 112-118 and Plate XIII; ZDMQ, 
1882, Band XXXVI, pp. 651-62, 
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India (Po-lo-men). That the Tibetans held sovereignty ii\ 
Nepal is proved by the Lagantol inscription of ^ivadeva 
(119=714 A. D. ?), which refers to the obligation of furnish¬ 
ing 5 labourers for Bhotta-vwti.^ Another evidence of the 
Tibetan suzerainty seems to be supplied by the name of the 
Nepal king Aramudi who according to Kalhaija opposed the 
Kashmirian king Jayapida in the second half of the 8th century 
A. D. Stein rejected the episode as mythical, but Wvi has 
shown that the name of the king is Tibetan.* In the years 
816-38 the dominions of the Tibetan king Khri Ide srong btsan* 
called also Eal-pa-4an, extended over a vast tract from Mongolia 
in the north to the Ganges, including Nepal in the south. 
But the anti-Buddhistic policy of Glang-Darma (Chinese 
Ta-mo), who succeeded Itai in 838, produced a formidable 
religious revolution and shattered the empire of the Tibetans.* 
Taking advantage of the civil war in Tibet, Nepal appears to 
have gained its freedom; and it is not unlikely that the Nepal 
era, which starts in 879 A. D., marks the date of its emancipa¬ 
tion from the Tibetan yoke.* Cunningham in his Book on 
Indian Eras, mentions Raghavadeva as the founder of this 
era. Curiously enough no Vams'Svall expressly says that 
this prince founded the Nepal era. Most of the Vath^avalfs. 
ignore him altogether. L6vi has therefore ohjected to the 
acceptance of Cunningham’s view. According to him * the 
pale figure of Raghavadeva does not harmonise with the idea of 
the founder of an era.’ He has therefore suggested a rather 

' I A, Vol. IX, pp. 174-76} Le N4paU Vol. II, pp, 171-77. 

* Rajatarahgini, IV, 631-81; Trans, by Stein, Vol. I, p. 96; Le Vol. 11, 

p. 176. 

* Le N4pai) Vol. II, pp. 177-79. 

* Mr. Parker points out from tlie T’ang Annals (618-907) that in 703 A. D. Nepal 
and India threw off Tibetan suzerainty and that “ the then king of Tibet perished during 
his personal conduct of the punitive expedition that he bad organised against them.’* Bnt 
as Prof. Sylvain Levi has shown, Nepal was subsequently reconquered by the Tibetans. 
See Journal of Manchester Oriental Society t 1911, p. 188. For a further account of the 
war in 703 A. D., see the Missionary Journal^ China, 1904, and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 
1910. 
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plausible theory to explain the institution of this new era. 
According to him, the superstitious dread of the Nepalese for 
the figure “ 8 ” was responsible for the foundation of it. The 
year in which “ 8 ” occurs according to him has ever been a 
yearof misfortune for Nepal. It was in the year 888 (A. D. 
1768) that the Gurkhas conquered Nepal. The fear of living 
for 100 years under the menace of a formidable misfortune had 
thus perhaps sufficed to cause a revolution in the calendar of 
the superstitious Nepalese. Referring to the Baijnath praSastis,^ 
which are dated in 3aka 7(26) and Lokakala 80 (which starts 
from 3075 B. C., but in use allows the hundreds and thousands 
to be omitted), he says that the Nepalese applied the principle 
of the Lokakala to the ^aka era. The Baijnath praSastis show 
that both the eras were current in the heights of Kangra, 
Kashmir, and Nepal, and the originality of this new era lay 
simply in counting 1, 2, etc., in the place of (Saka) 801, 802, 
etc. But Bendall has shown that the name of Raghavadeva 
is duly recorded in a new chronicle discovered by him. “Not 
only so, but the years of reign assigned to him and his immediate 
successors quite accord with the tradition of his having founded 
the era. Thus if we add together the duration of his reign and 
that of his five successors down to Lak9mlkamadeva we get about 
135 years. This, again, added to 879-80 brings us to the second 
decade of the eleventh century, when we know from a colophon 
that Laksmikama had commenced to rule at all events as 
joint sovereign, becoming sole king later on”® It is 
therefore perhaps not unreasonable to reject the theory of 
the French savant and to regard Rgghavadeva as the king whose 
reign ushered in a new era in Nepal. 

For the next 200 years after the foundation of the era, 
however, we have no epigraphic records of the kings who ruled in 


* EI, Vol. I, pp. 107 tod 116. 


* Le Nipal, Vd. H, pp. 179-84, 

• OPMDN. pp. 



the Valley.‘ But, fertunately for us, from the beginning of the 
11th century almost a regular series of dates and names of 
Nepalese kings are found in the colophons of the numerous 
manuscripts preserved in Nepal and elsewhere. These colophons 
materially hhlp us in checking the vagaries of the local chroni¬ 
clers whose accounts also gradually assume a less legendary 
character as we advance beyond 1000 A.D. According to the 
‘newly discovered ’ Vamsavall of Bendall, Eaghavadeva ruled 
for 46 years and 6 months, and was followed in regular succes¬ 
sion by Jayadeva, Vikramadeva, Narendradeva, Gunakama- 
deva I, and Udayadeva. Thbir reign periods are given as 10 
years, 8 years, 9 months, 1 year 6 months, 65 years 5 months, 
and 5 years 5 months respectively.““ Amongst these successors 
of Eaghavadeva Gunakamadeva I appears to have been a vigor¬ 
ous ruler. In Nepalese tradition he passes as the founder of the 
city of Katmandu. According to Prof. Ldvi, Kantipura, the 
ancient name of the city, is related to the name Gunakama, 
kama and kanti belonging to the root kam, i. e., to love.® 
About this period the chronicles place the foundation of the 
cities of Patan and Sanku. The foundation of these cities ap¬ 
pears to have marked an epoch in the economic transformation 
of Nepal. A critical study of the inscriptions of the period 
anterior to this shows that they refer only to gramas and to a 
rural community which lived mainly by agriculture. Deva- 
Pattana, standing near the temple of Pasupati, was the only city 
in the Valley. The king lived near the temple, and the court 
and pilgrims assured to the pattana a sufficient number of 
customers for the mercliandise of the small bazar. But gradually 
with regular intercourse with the Indian plains commerce 

1 The first inscription dated in the Nepal era appears to be the Lalit4-p»ttana 
image inscription of Vanadeva dated in the year (203=»A.D. 1083). Bendairs Journe^^ 

pp. 80-81, 

» OPMDN, table facing p. 20. 

» The present name is said to have been derived from the big Kdqthaman^apa^ 
'Which was built in Kantipura by king Hariharasimha Malla in 715 (1595 A.D.); 
he N4pal, Vol. II, pp. 185 and 249, 
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developed with a mutual exchange of goods. The formation of 
the Tibetan kingdom opened up a new direction. As Nepal 
guarded the important routes which led from the Indian plains 
to Tibet and China its people soon came into contact with a wider 
world and left the comparatively less un-remunerative fields for 
trade and commerce. L^vi has pointed out that at the time 
when the History of the T’ang (618-905 A.D.) was compiled, 
merchants were numerous and cultivators rare in Nepal. The 
growth of commerce and city life also synchronised with the 
development of manual arts and industries. Goldsmiths, metal 
founders, painters, illuminators, found a ready market for their 
handicrafts in the neighbouring countries.* Gupakamadeva is said 
to have instituted at Katmandu a Ydtra in honour of Lokesvara 
Khasarpaua, probably in imitation of the Ydtra of Matsyendranatha 
at Patan.* He made large benefactions to the god Pasupati, and 
appears to have extended his power outside the Valley towards 
the east. In spite of his expenditure on pious donations and 
military enterprises, he is credited with having left the fabulous 
sum of 500 millions in charge of the Naga Vasuki in the pit of 
mount Indra^ala.* It is a pity that we have as yet no authentic 
dated records either literary or epigraphic for his long and 
interesting reign. The next king, Udayadeva, was succeeded by 
Nirbhayadeva, who appears to have ruled jointly at least for 
some time with Eudradeva, who is placed next in the Vamsavails. 
This is proved by a palm-leaf MS. of the Jstasdhasrikd Prajnd- 
pdramitd in the Cambridge University Library which is dated 
Saffivat 128 (A.D. 1008) under the dvirdjya of Nirbhaya and 
Eudradeva. The term dvirdjtja should be taken in the sense of 
* joint regency,’ and it refers to a well-known practice in Hindu 
polity, where two princes either divide a kingdom into two 
halves, like Yajnasena and MSdhavasena in Mdlavikdgnimitram, 
or otherwise hold joint authority without destroying the organic 

'he Nipal, Vol, II, p. 186. 

‘ Ibid, p. 186; also Vol. I, p. 364. 

* Ibidf Vol. I, p. 186. 





unity of the State.‘ Prof. L6vi seems to have gone too far when 
he assumes tliat this form of government must necessarily indicate 
the dominance of a foreign power. Thotxgh this is so in the 
Malavikagnimitram, it is an accident and not a corollai'y of a 
doirdjya form of government. It is however not impossible 
tliat the Palasj who dominated the lower Ganges valley, 
extended their hegemony over Nepal under MahIpSla and 
Nayapala.* This, in the opinion of Ldvi, would offer an explana¬ 
tion, for the presence in Nepal of MSS. copied under the Pala 
kings, specially under the two abovementioned princes. But 
tliis contention of Levi, though possible, is far from conclusive. 
As he has himself shown^ Buddhism had, at this time and 
even earlier, united the Nepal valley and the dominions of the 
Palas in a closer bond. The Palas possessed Bodh-Gaya and 
Sarnath, two of the most sacred sites of Buddhism, while the 
vihdra of Vikramasila was a great centre of knowledge and 
Buddhist piety. Under the circumstances, communication was 
frequent between the mountain-kingdom and the empire of the 
Palas. Amongst the doctors at Vikramasila in the 11th century 
Taranatha mentions Vairocana Papdita, Ratnakirti and Kanakasri 
who all came from Nepal. Ldvi refers to a notice of a Chinese 
mission, according to which 300 Sramanas, after visiting 
Magadha under the Palas, returned by way of Nepal. The 
Tibetan mission sent to Vikramasila in about 1040 A.D. to bring 
back Atls'a met a Nepalese prince on the Indian frontier who 
went to the same monastery. In the reign of Devapala, the 
Indian savant Vajradeva is reported to have gone to Nepal. 
Vagifivara Kirti, a contemporary of AtTsa, went to the 
same country in the 2nid half of his life, while under the 
immediate successors of Nayapala, Pham-mthifi. with his brother 
Jnanavajra visited the valley to work for the salvation of its 


‘ CBMC, pp. 1.4, MS. No. 866 j lA, 1923, pp. 278-79; Mysore Ed., 

1919, p. 326; MalavikSgnimitram, V, 13-14. 

* Le Nipal, Vol. II, pp. 188.#0. 
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people. When Muhammad-i-Bakbtyar captured Bihar in about 
1193 A.D. Buddha^rl, the Sthavira of the Mahasamghikas at 
VikTamawla, and many other scholars sought shelter in the 
hills of Nepal, no doubt taking large numbers of MSS. with them. 
Under the circumstances it would be perhaps going too far to 
infer from the find of MSS. copied under the Palas a hegemony 
of the latter over Nepal. MSS. may have passed from one coun¬ 
try to the another in the ordinary course of communication 
between the two neighbouring kingdoms, united closely by so 
many bonds of culture, religion and commerce.^ 

The Vaihsrwall of Bendall unfortunately does not assign 
any reign-period to either Nirbhaya or Bhoja. But in the 
colophon of another palm-leaf MS. of the Astasahasrika 
Prajnaparainita, noticed in Bendall’s Catalogue, 7 years later 
than the abovementioned record of the double reign of Nirbhaya 
and Eudradeva, probably the same Rudradeva appears as holding 
power conjointly with two other princes named Bhojadeva and 

Lakimikamadeva. The MS. is dated in the year 135 (A.D. 
1015), and was copied in the Hlam-vihara in the Nepala- 
The reference to the three princes is to be found 

in the following verse : 

Rajfli in-Bhojadeve’py-amitagumg<i^l(iQ>Ma)-M-Rudradeve 
i§n-Lak9mikamadevair-anjagait)kuliSair-ardhardjye’ pahhukte. 

According to Bendall, the verse means that, while 
Bhojadeva apparently governed one half of the kingdom, the 
other two princes ruled simultaneously as co-regents of the 


» he Nipal, Vol. 11, pp. 188-89, Taranatha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in Indien, 

von A Schiefner, p. 257. 

^ Cambridge, 1883, pp. 161-62. MS. No. 1648. 

» Notice the peculiar name of the Vihdra, which appears to be certainly non-Sana- 
kritic. The MS. No. 848 was also copied in this monastery. 
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remaining half.* He finds a parallel in a non-Buddhistic 
MS. dated A.D. 1400, the metrical colophon of which 
describes ‘a triple sovereignty’ of Jyotir-malla and his 
elder and younger brothers.* But Ldvi has, following the 
interpretation of the word alabdha by Sridharasvamin in his 
commentary on the Bhagavata Pur^tia, offered another 
explanation of the verse. The word alabdha, which characteri¬ 
ses the connection of Bhojadeva with Rudradeva, indicates in 
his opinion that the former succeeded the latter ‘not as a natural 
heir but in virtue of a meritorious choice.’ The word ardha- 
rdjya used in connection with Laksmikama, in his opinion, 
‘finds its exact parallel in the Mdlavikagnimitram, where a prince 
is being installed in addharajje. The term, therefore, applies 
exactly to the two members of the dvirajyaka or dvairapja.”^ 
Bhojadeva, who occupied the throne in about 1015 A.D., appears 
to have been a contemporary of the Paramara ruler of Malava of 
the same name (c. 1010-55 A.D.). An undated Cambridge MS. 
(Add. 2191) was copied when Bhoja was ruling alone. It is not 
unlikely that Bhoja had for some time at least ruled alone before 
he became associated with Laksmikama. The latter in his turn 
appears as sole king in a palm-leaf MS. of the Saddharma- 
Pundarlka, which is dated in the year 159 ( = A.D. 1039).* 
Prom the similarity of names Ldvi is disposed to agree wdth 
the tradition which mentions Laksmikama as a grandson of 
Gupakama. This prince is credited with the construction of 
the monastery known as LaksmI-varma-vihara. “ 


' GBMG, pp. v-vl. Dr. Barnett understands the verse thus : “ When Bhoja was 

reigning, who succeeded.Rudra, when half the kingdom had been enjoyed by.Lak?- 

mlkama." 

* Ibid, pp. vi and ix. 

* Le Vol. IT, pp. 191-92; Poucher also holds the same opinion. See his 

Etudes d*iconographie Buddhique^ p. 17. 

* p. 172. 

» he NSpah Kol. H, p. 192. 
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. The successor -of Laksmikama is variously known in the 
different Vatosavalls as Vijaya, Jaya, Jayadeva, and Jayakanaa- 
deva. Excepting the chronicle consulted by Bendall, which 
gives him 31 years, all other Vaiiisavalls assign to him a 
reign of 21 years, He is said to have restored the cult 
of the Naga Vasuki. But his reign appears to have been dis¬ 
turbed by. the rising of the feudal nobles, Ldvi has pointed 
out from the Manjusn-mula-tantra that during this period they 
turned Nepal into a veritable imtsyanyaya by their turbulence 
and plundering expeditions. Atlsa, while traversing Nepal in 
about JL040 A.D. was received into the palace of a local raja when 
he went to pay his respects to the caitya of Svayambhh, and 
then journeying westwards towards Palpa met the sovereign, 
king of Nepal Grags-pa-ratha-yas (Tibetan = Anantakirti?),* 
When Jayakamadeva died, childless, the royal authority was 
rednced almost to a shadow, and perhaps did not extend beyond 
the city of Patan. He was next succeeded by Bhaskaradeva, 
who is regarded by all the chronicles, except that of Bendall, 
as the founder of a new dynasty, the Thakuris of Nayakot. It ia 
ppobable that Bhaskaradeva belonged to one of the tribal groups 
who held feudal power in the valley and, taking advantage of the. 
confusion, usurped the sovereign power. According to Kirkpatrick, 
Bhaskara was ‘ a refractory tributary of Patn’ (Patan).^ But 
it is to be noted that the chronicle of Bendall contains a 
rather obscure note as to his ‘repairing his paternal crown.’ If 
he belonged to a new dynasty, it seems likely that his father 
had already assumed an independent position. A MS. of the 
Vi^fiudharma written in Newari character and dated in his reign 
in Samaot 167 (= A.D. 1046) gives him the imperial titles 

' Ibid, pp. 193-94; Bendall thought that the Tibetan name ‘may be a form of 
Yafiodeva.’ See fn* 8 on p. 6 of CPMDN, Dr. Barnett, however, suggests : “ It is hardly 
possible to equate Orags^pa-mtha-yas with Ya^odeva. Orags^yaSas or k%rti and mtha-yns^ 
anatitd or dtnitOr or the like,” 

* CPAfDN, Introduction, p. 6; KiikpAttiokt An Account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, 
Jjondon, 1811, p, 263; Le N^pal, Vol. II, 198-94; CBMC, table on p. xii. 
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Paramahhat^raka MaharajadhirSja ParameivaraJ This pririoe 
is said to have founded the Hirattya-varm-fnaha-viMra at 
Patan. According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick the next 
ruler was Udayadeva ; but all other Variisavalls place Baladeva 
or Balabantadeva, after Bhaskaradeva.* As Bhftskaradeva is 
said by some to have ruled only for 3 years (c. 1674-3“ i70 
N.E.»=A.D. 1049), and as the first known date of Baladeva’s 
successor is 185 N.E. (1064-65 A,r).)> Baladeva being assigned 
a reign of 12 years (185-12-173 N.E.), there is no inherent 
impossibility in a short reign intervening (170-173 N.E.) between 
Bhaskaradeva and Baladeva." A MS. of the NUvasakhya mahS- 
tantra found in Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 180 Sarhvatsare 
(A.D. 1059-60) in the reign of Baladeva." The niext king, 
was Pradyumna-kamadeva, sometimes known also as Padma- 
deva.® A MS. of the Saddharma~Pun4anka, Camb. Add. 1684, 
is dated in Sarhvat 185 (1064-65 A.D.) in this king’s reign. 
Bendall refers to another MS., Camb. Add. 2197, dated in the 
year 186 (A.D. 1065-60), belonging to the reign of the same 
prince.® In the first of these MSS. P(r)adyumna-kamadeva is 
given the sovereign title of H© is assigned by 

different authorities a reign of 11 or 7 years.® The next ruler, 
Nagarjunadeva, is said to have reigned for a short period of 2 
or 3 years.® For the next ruler, SaAkarad^va, who is variously 
assigned a reign of 11, 15 or 17 years, we have three dated 
MSS. The dates are 189, 191 and 198 (A.D. 1068-69,1070-71, 
and 1077) found on three MS^. of Dharma-putrika, A^tasdhas- 

1 CPMDN, Introduction, pp. 29-80. 

« Kirkpatrick, An Account of the Kingdom of Nepoul, London, 1811, p. 263; 
CPMDN. Introduction, p. 6; Lc Ndpal, Vol. II, p. 194. In CBMC, tablo on p. xii, pub- 
liflhed before 1905, Baladeva is wrongly called BSladeva. 

» This is according to the ohroniole of Bendall; others assign to Bhaskara 13 or 

7 years, (flee table on p* xii in OBAfC*) 

• CPMDN, Introduction, p. 11. 

» CBAfO, Introduction, p. vi; Be N^paJ, p. 194. 

• OBMO, p. 173. 

’ CPMDN, Introduction, p. 22. 

• CBMC, table on p. »i. ’ Ibid, OPMDN, IntroduoUon. tabl, on p. 22. 
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nfcS, ana Prajnakara’s commentary, on Bodhicarydmtara, res¬ 
pectively Safikara is credited with having established an 
annual Yatra in honour of Nava-sdgara Bhagavatl.^ 


After this reign the Vam^avails indicate a change of 
dynasty. VSmadeva, said to have been a collateral descendant 
of Aih^uvarman and belonging to the Thakuris of Patan, drove 
av/ay the ^hSkuris of Nayakot and captured the sovereign 
power. A MS. of SekarniTdesa-pdiljika in the Minaev-collec- 
tion of St. Petersburg is dated in the year 200 (A.D. 1080-81) 
in the reign of Baja Vamadeva.® An inscription of 5 lines 
incised on the pedestal of a figure .of the Sun-god {dwakata), 
discovered by Bendall at Lalitapattana, which is dated in N.E. 
203 (A.D. 1083) mentions one SrI-Vanadeva, son of hhundtha 
^rl-Ya^odeva,: who was identified by Bendall with this prince. 
Though the date and the similarity of the name would tend to 
favour such an identification, L6vi has rejected it. To him 
bhUndtha means no more than a prince, or even only a K§iatriya, 
while the title the most banal of all titles ’ clearly brands 
Vafl^adeva as only a local chief.* Vamadeva is assigned a reign 
of 2 or 3 years only.® He was succeeded by Harsadeva, who 
is given a reign of 14, 15 or 16 years. Bendall supplies three 
dates for this reign, viz., 210 (A.D. 1090), 213 (A.D. 1093),and 
219 (A.D. 1098). Two of these are found on MSS, copied 
during the king’s reign. The last date is given by the Varh^ 
vali of Bendall in the following passage: Raja Sn-Harsadeva 
var^a 14 mavirhiati sambacchara satadvaya parivartamdmm. 
Commenting on this passage, Bendall says: "^Interpreted in 
the light of the two other dates (given in the MSS.), this 
rather crudely expressed notice gives good sense if we take it 

‘ CPMDN, p. 92; ibid. Introduction, table on p. 22 j Le Nipal, Vol. II, p. 196 

• Ibid, p. 196. 

» /BAS, .1891, p. 687. 

i Bendali, Journey, pp. BO-81; El, Vol. V, Appendix, p.'76 5 No. 669; Le Ndpal 
yol, n, pp. 196-97. 

i OPUDN, Introduction, table on page 22;. CBMC, table on p. xii. 
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to mean that Har^a died in N. S. 219 current. L^vi agrees 
with this conclusion.^ 

Between this last known date of Harsa and the first of his 
successor Sivadeva or Sadatsivadeva (219-239) there is an inter¬ 
val of 20 years.The Varh^avall of Bendall describes Sivadeva 
as the son of Sahkaradeva (189-98 N.B.) and gives his date of 
birth as Asadha 177 (A.D. 1056-67).* It thus appears that 
with this king the power of the old dynasty, the Thakuris- of 
Nayakot, revived again. The disturbances that led to this 
restoration of the old dynasty appear to have originated in 
Tirhut, outside the hills of Nepal. 

During the reign of the Calukya emperor Some^vara I 
(A.D. 1040-69), his son Vikramaditya seems to have led success¬ 
ful expeditions into North-eastern India.* Accompanying his 
victorious arms a number of military adventurers came from the 
south, especially from Karnata and carved out small principali¬ 
ties. The Sena dynasty in Bengal appears to have been foimded 
in this manner. Its founders claim to be the defenders of the 
KarnMa-kula-laksmi, and declare themselves to be southerners.* 
It has been suggested that they were first established on the 
borders of Bengal by an invasion of the Calukya emperor 
Vikramaditya Fl,® Another of these adventurers from Karpa^a 
was probably one of the forefathers of Nanyadeva, whose name 
being apparently a transcription of the Canarese word ruinniya 
(affectionate) reveals his southern origin. He established his 
authority in Tirhut, and from his capital at Simraon launched 
on a series of campaigns for the conquest of the neighbouring 
countries. It is not unlikely, as L6vi has suggested, that before 

' GPMDNt Introduction, table on p. 22; he Nipal, Vol. II, p, 197. 

* Ibid. 

a Ibid. 

* VikramdnkadeDaoarita, Bombay, 1876, III, 67-74. 

* El, Vol. I, p. 305, V. 4; JASB, Vol. V, 1909, p. 467 ff. 

« OaudariijamdJd, p. 47; PTOG, Oalcntta, 1922, p. 347; /L, Vol. XVI, 1927, p. 7. 
But 1 think that these northern expeditions were undertaken as Bilha^a clearly indicates 
in bis father Some^vara’s reign (c. 1040-69 A.D.). 
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he established his sovereign power, he served some local king 
as a candottier^, and then overthrew his master. But it is signi¬ 
ficant that from the time that followed the reign of Vikramaditya 
VI, Xepal suddenly enters into the composition of the pra§asti- 
karas of the kings of Deccan. Thus the Pattadakal stone inscrip¬ 
tions dated in 1162 A.D. enumerates Nepal amongst the vassals of 
the Galukya emperor Some^vara III Bhulokamalla, the son of 
Vikramaditya VI.^ The Kajacuri Bijjala, who overthrew Tailapa 
III, the son of Someivara III, is praised in an epigraph dated in 
c. 1200 A.D. for having destroyed the stability of Nepala.^ In 
another inscription of about the same time discovered at 
Managoli, the Yadava Jaitugi (c. 1191-1210 A.D.) claims to have 
defeated the leaders of the armies of Nepala.^ Under the circum¬ 
stances it is not unlikely, as I have suggested, that the establish¬ 
ment of the forefathers of Nanyadeva in Tirhut, on the borders 
of Nepal may have been due to a successful raid of the great 
Galukya prince to the foot-hills of the Himalayan range. 

According to Nepalese tradition, Nanyadeva from his capi¬ 
tal at Simraon * captured the whole of Nepal and after dethroning 
two local Nepalese princes, Jayadevamalla of Patan and Kat¬ 
mandu and Anandamalla of Bhatgaon, established his court 
at the latter city. The chroniclers have clearly fallen into 
a blunder by introducing Malla kings into Nepal at this 
period.® It will be seen further on from the dates in the 
colophon of MSS. that Nanyadeva did not destroy the local 
princes in the Nepal valley, who continued to rule probably 
under the hegemony of the Karnatakas of Tirhut, Mr. M. 

» JBRAS, Vol. XI, p. 268. 

» InBoriptions at Ablur, El, Vol. V» p, 149. 

* IbW, p.29. Note also the name of the Nepal prince 3ome«vara (o. H84-86 A.D.) 
which is unique amongst the royal names of that country, and which curiously reminds ns 
of the Galukya emperor SomeSvara m (c. 1126-80 A.D.) who claimed suzerainty oyer th® 
Valley. See Le NSpal, Vol. II, pp. 209, 213-14. 

. Simtaon is the same as Simaramapura, mentioned in the introductory verses of the 

jfCrtyaratndkara, 

® Lt N^pal, Vol. II, pp, 199 ff. 
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Chakravarti has pointed out that the date of Nanyadeva 
must be placed in about the middle of the 12th century 
A. D.* The successful career of Nanya appears to have 
ended in disaster, when he came into conflict with the 
Senas of Bengal. In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena 
claims to have defeated and imprisoned Nanya, with several 
other princes.® The epigraphic and literary traditions of 
Nepal contain lists of the names of his successors. Thus the 
Katmandu inscription of Pratapa (Malladeva) dated in (N.) 
Samvat 769 (A. D. 1649) gives the following list:® 

Nanyadeva 

Gangadeva 

Nrsiraha, 

Eamasiiiiha 

SaktiBimha 

BhClpalasimha 

Hariairiiha.'^ 

There is a substantial agreement amongst all the other au¬ 
thorities about these names. Among the minor variations 
may be mentioned the omission of SaktikumSra and the 

^ JASB, 1916, pp. 408*09. This date of Nanyadeva is based on the syn¬ 
chronism of Malladeva, his son, and the OahadavSla king Jayaoandra (Jayaccandra). In the 
Yuddhavira, one of the tales of the Puru^aparik^a of VidySpati, Malladeva is said to 
have served Jayacandra (c. 1170-93 A. D.), king of Kanyakubja and KftSi, and died 
at the age of 16. Prof. Kielhorn while editing the Deopara Inscription of the Sena 
king, Vijayasena, placed Nanyadeva in Saka 1019 (A. D. 1097). The date is found 
on a MS. noticed in the Katalog der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Oesellachafty 
Leipzig, 1881, Vol. 11, p. 8. See j&J, Vol. I, p. 318, fn. 67. The discovery in 1923 
of a stone inscription of NSnyadeva in Bihar is reported by Mr. K. P. Jayaawal. See 
Bd'kgdldr Itihds, by B. D. Banerji, 2nd Ed., Calcutta, p. 318, fn. 34. 

* Elt Vol. I» P* 309, verses 20-21 and footnote of Kielhorn, No. 67, on p. 313. 
Kielhorn accepted 1097 A. D. as the date of Nanyadeva. According to some, the 
assumption of imperial titles by Sivadeva in 1120 A. D. shows that Nanyadeva was 
killed before that date. See JASB, 1921, p. 4. 

* I A, Vol. IX, pp. 187-89. 

* In this inscription the name is given incorrectly as Harayutsiraha (Hara- 
simha); the correct form Harisimha is given in other inscriptions. See I A, Vol. IX, 
pp. 184-87 and 189-91. 
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addition of Karmasimhadeva in the prologue of the drama 
Mudita-KuvalayaSva and the addition of Harideva by the chro¬ 
nicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. Attention may be drawn 
to the forms of names Bhavasimhadeva and Narasinthadeva 
given in the drama, which appear to stand for Bhupala- 
siihha and Nrsimha of the inscription.^ There is however 
considerable variation in the order of succession and the 
years of reign assigned to these princes in the different 
authorities, though there is again a surprising agreement in 
the total number of years assigned by them to the princes 
who ruled before Harisiihha. The total reign-period given 
is either 219 or 226 years, which, as we shall see later 
on, is nearly the exact period that intervened between 
Nanyadeva (c, 1097 A. D.) and Harisimhadeva (c. 1324 A.D).® 
But all these successors of Nanyadeva who ruled before 
1324 appear to us as mere names. Tradition has failed to 
record any notable achievements in their favour. It is how¬ 
ever not improbable that from their capital at Simraon they 
may have claimed a sort of loose hegemony over the local 
princes of the Nepal valley. 

I have already referred to the overthrow of the Thaku- 
ris of Patan, which was most probably caused by the inr 
vasion of Nanyadeva. It is not impossible that the Kariaata 
chief extended his power in the Valley by espousing the 
cause of Sivadeva, a successful pretender of the Nayakot 
branch of the Thakuris who were ousted by the Patan branch 
sometime before 1080-8 A. D. At any rate we find from 
the colophons of MSS. and some inscriptions an unbroken 
series of princes, from Sivadeva to about 1200 A. D. We have 
3 dates for Sivadeva. An India Office MS. of Sphotikdvaidya 

‘ For a complete list from all the soarcea see Le N^pal. Vol. II» p. 220. Kirk¬ 
patrick’s Bhadsing Deo and Kurrasing Deo and Sakrasing Deo of Hamilton pro¬ 
bably stand for Bhupalasimhadeva, Karmasimhadeva and Saktisirhhadeva of the other 
sources. 

* Le N4pal, Vol. II, pp. 220-21. 
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gives him thie imperial titles Rd.jMhirdja Parameivara, 
and contains the date 240 (A. D. 1120) in his reign. 

A Canibridge MS. noticed by Bendall supplies the date 243 
(A. D. 1123) in his reign, while the Vamsavall of the 

same , scholar tells us that he constructed a tank named 
Mahendrasaras or Madanasaras, after the name of the 
Ymardja Maha-Indra-deva, in 239 (1118 A. D.). Accord¬ 
ing to the modern chronicles, ^ivadeva was a great warrior, 
who conquered the whole of Nepal and carried his arms 

to the four corners of the horizon. With the rich booty 
thus acquired he is said te have built a new roof to the 
temple of Pasupati. He is also credited with the founda¬ 
tion of Kirtipura and the issuing of the Suki coins, made 
of an alloy of copper and iron and marked with the image 
of a lion, which continued to be struck till the beginning 
of the 16th century. He is assigned a reign of 27 years 

and 5 months, ^ivadeva was succeeded by Indradeva, probably 
his son and no doubt identical with the Ymardja Maha- 
Indradeva. An India Office MS. on astrology (Jdtaka, No. 
2928) which was copied in 249 (1128-29 A. D.) in his 
reign, gives him the exalted title of Rdjddhirdja-Parameivara. 
He is said to have reigned for 12 years. The next ruler 
appears to have been Manadeva. A Cambridge MS. of A^tasd- 
hasrikd gives the date 269 (A. D. 1139) in his reign.^ 
The inscription of Varamtol (near Katmandu), dated in the 
same year, records the gift of a water-channel (panndli) 
and a drona in the victorious reign of Rdjddhiraja-Parameviara 
ParamahhaUdraka »^rf-Manadeva.* He is variously assigned 
a reign of 10 years or 4 years 7 months, and is said to have 
retired into the monastery of Oakra-vihara, built by the ancient 
king Manadeva,^ after abdicating in favour of his eldest son.® 

' CBMO, p. 162. 

* BendaU’s Journe^t pp. 10 and 81. 

» This Manadeva was the Sdryavaths! Licohavi king of that name; see L 0 
Vol. II, pp. 98 and 206. 
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This son is probably to be identified with Narendradeva, 
who under the titles of RajMhiraja-ParameSvara appears 
as king in a MS. of the Pancaraksa dated in the 
year 261 (1141 A. D.)' of the same king, which thus 
appears to be anterior by five years to the last known 
date of MSnadeva. If the relationship between the two were 
that of a father and son, it is not impossible that, like 
the Kashmirian king Ananta, Manadeva may have resumed 
the royal power for some time after his abdication.“ According 
to the chroniclers, the next king, Inandadeva, was a son 
of Sihadeva. Wright’s chronicle gives the name of Narendra¬ 
deva as Narasimha and it is not impossible that Sihadeva may 
be the same as Narasimha.® For Anandadeva’s reign Bendall 
has given us 6 dates from MSS. which range from 276 to 286 
(A. D. 1164-5 to 1166).^ Tradition assigns to this prince 
a reign of 20 years. He was succeeded by Rudradeva, to 
whom is assigned a reign of 8 years and 1 month. This 
prince is said to have passed his life in pious practices and 
philosophic studies after confiding the government to the care 
of his son. It is not surprising therefore that his reign has 
not left for us any dated literary or epigraphic evidence.® 
The next ruler appears to have been Amrtadeva (or Mitra- 
deva), who, according to the chronicle of Bendall, was another 
son of Sihadeva (Narendrasiihha** Narendradeva ?). A MS. 
of the JDaiakarmapaddhati, copied in his reign, bears the 
date 296 (A. D. 1176).® He is said to have reigned for 3 
years 11 months. Next follows the reign of a king named 
Ratnadeva, who is not mentioned in any of the Vam^valls 
of Nepal. Bendall recovered his name from the tracings of 

» CPMDN, p. 62, Vede-manmatha^hilna^naTa-netre .(i.e., 264). 

« Rdjataraiigira, YH. 230-44; Le mpah Vol. II, p. 207. 
a Wright, History of Nepal, p. 162. 

* CPMDNi Introduction, p. 23. 
a Le N^pal, Vol. II, p. 208. 

0 0PMDN, p. 65; ibid, Introduction, p, 23. 
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a MS. in the Katmandu library which bears the date 303 
(A. D. 1183) in his reign.* Next follows the shadowy 
figure of Some^varadeva, who is said to have been a son 
of Mahendra (Indradeva ?). Tradition assigns him a reign 
of 4 years 3 months, but it has not handed down to us 
any dated records of his time. L6vi has already drawn 
attention to the abnormal character of the name of this prince, 
which is unique in Nepalese histoi’y, and appears in the 
Valley at a time when a prince of the Calukya dynasty of 
Kalya^il bearing the same name was claiming suzerainty 
over the Valley.® After Some^vara follow the names of three 
princes named GunakAmadeva (II), LaksmlkAmadeva (II), and 
Vijlayakamadeva, whose reigns have fortunately left for us 
some dated records. A MS. of JaySkhyasamhita (also called 
Jnanalaksmi) preserved in the Durbar Library of Nepal is 
dated in 307 (1187 A. D.) in the reign of Gunakama.® 

Bendall’s chronicle assigns him a reign of only 3 months. 
His successor Laksmikama, who is entirely omitted in the 
traditional lists, is attested by a MS. of his reign dated in 
313 (A. D. 1193).'* The reign of the next ruler, Vijaya- 
kama, to whom is assigned by the Varh^avalis a reign of 
17 years, is recorded by two MSS. dated in 316 (A. D. 1196) 
and 317 (A. D. 1197).® 

After this ruler a new type of royal names appears in the list 
of Nepalese rulers. The prince who succeeded VijayakSma- 
deva was not his son. He was named Arimalladeva, and was 
the son of Jayasi(?) malladeva, a chief of unknown origin. 
Many of the chronicles call him simply Arideva, and explain 
the term Malla in the name of his son by referring to a story 

^ Ibid, p. 24, Possibly through a mistake L6vi gives the name as Rudradeva; 
see Le N^pal, Vol. II, p. 208. 

* JBBA8, Vol. XI. p. 268. 

» CPMDN, p. 76. 

* Ibidt Introduction, table on p. 24, 

* 0PMDV, p. 113; also ibid, lutroduotiou, table on p. 24, 
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that the latter was born when his father was amusing himself 
with wrestling. Though this word certainly has the meaning of 
an athlete or wrestler, L6vi, I think, was right in reading in the 
word an ethnic significance. ‘ The word Malta as the name of 
a tribal group of North-eastern India is well known in Indian 
historical tradition. At the time of Buddha the Mallas formed 
a non-monarchical confederacy with the Licchavis of VaisJall 
(mod. Basarh, Muzaffarpur District, Bihar). Kusinagar and 
Pfiva, where the two greatest heretical teachers of Hinduism 
died, were situated in their territory. In the epic and Pauranic 
tradition the Mallas are always associated with Kosala, Videha 
(Tirhut), and Magadha. The Manusamhita mentions the Mallas 
I by the side of the Licchavis in its social organisation and it is 
not a little surprising to find their name again reappearing with 
their old confederates of Vaisali in the land of Nepal. It is not 
impossible that threatened by the growth of imperialism in 
North-eastern India and unwilling to be merged into the empires 
of the plains, they, like the Gurkhas of a later period, had retired 
to the safety of the northern hills and carved out independent 
principalities in the Himalayan range. While good fortune 
enabled the Licchavis to occupy the central and rich portion of 
the Valley, the Mallas appear to have settled further west beyond 
the Gandak.^ There they became a thorn in the side of the 
Licchavis. This is evideut from the Changu Narayan pillar in¬ 
scription, which records an invasion of Minadeva (386= A. I). 
496 ?) beyond the Gandaki against the city of the Mallas (Malla- 

1 Le Nepal, Vol. U, pp. 210II. LAvi points oat that the title Malta assumc-a 
by the Oalnkyas of Bsaioii (c. 550.733 A, D.) and Kalyahi (c. 973-1 lUO A. D.) was 
first adopted by the Pallavas of KAfioi (o 576-80.3 A. D.), from which city came, 
according to Nepalese tradition, Dharmadatta, one of the first kings of the Valley; 
see ibid, pp. 213-14. 

■> The Malla settlements were probably situated in the western portion of the 
division of modern Nepal which is known as the Sapf.OsBtfafci; see supra, p. 185, 
One of the principalities of Nepal situated at the foot of Dhaulagiri still bears the 
name of Mallabhumi (vulgar Malebhuin), the land of the Mallas; see Le N^pal 
Vol. II, p. 210. 
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purl).* The struggles between the Mallas and the Licchavis 
appear to have continued unabated in the subsequent period. 
An evidence of this is probably to be found in the Dharampur 
inscription of the time of Sivadeva and Aih^’uvarman (520 = 630 
A. D.?), which refers to the remission of a tax named Malla- 
kara,^. The Thankot inscription of the time of Manadeva and 

Jisnugupta {Samvat 500.? = 610 + a: ?) also refers to the 

Collection of a tax of the same name in the Nepal valley.* It is 
not unlikely that Mallakara was a tax like the Tum^ka-danda 
in the inscriptions of the Gahadavala Govindacandra (c. 1104- 
54 A. D.)‘ It is. possible that in the plains the latter tax was 
sometimes meant to be a poll-tax bn the Muhammadans.* But 
the probability that it was also sometimes a tax for the cost of 
military defence against the depredations of the Turuskas or a 
tax for raising money to buy off the unwelcome visitors is not 
entirely eliminated. The latter policy was followed by the 
Sultans of Delhi when the terrible Mughul hordes appeared 
on their frontier, and the British Government even to-day 
pays subsidies to many of the unruly frontier chiefs of N. West¬ 
ern India to keep them quiet. Mallakara, to my mind, was 
probably a tax of this nature, either to buy them off or to 
defray the cost of fighting the daring marauders from the west¬ 
ern hills. It is not necessary however to agree with Levi, 
that the Mallas had established in the 7th century some sort of 
suzerainty over the Bagmati valley.® But later on, in spite of 
the attempts of the more civilized people of the Valley to keep 
out these sturdy mountaineers, they appear to have gradually 

* JA, 1907, Torae IX, pp. 49 ff. 

» Le mpal, Vol. Ill, pp. 67 ff. 

» Ibid, Vol. Ill, pp. 102 ff. 

‘ El, Vol. n, p. 361 ff.: IV, pp. 11 ff., 98 ff., 104 ff., 107 ff , 114 ff., 116 ff. , V, pp. 
116 ff.; VII pp. 98 ff.! VIII, pp. 168 ff.; IX, pp. ^21 ff.; XI, pp. 20 ff., 156 ff., 156 ff. 
168 ff., lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 20 ff. j JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, pp. 106 ff., 113 ff., ns ff. j 
XXVII, pp. 24lff. 

" ‘ El. Vol. IX, p. 321. 

• he mpal, Vol. Ill, pp. 67-68. 
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succeeded in penetrating into Nepala. Thus the Buddhist 
Vamsavall of Wright describes the foundation of Campapuri, 
to the south of Patan, in N. S. Ill (=A.D. 991) by two Malla 
princes. A MS. of the Devt-mahdtmya is dated in the year 118 
(A. D. 998), in the reign of a chief named Dharmamalla. 
The chronicle of Wright again refers to the conflict of Nanya- 
deva with the Mallas in Nepal. The Nigliva pillar of A^oka 
carries the trace of an inscription of one SrI-Tapu Malla in 
Samvat 1234.* Prom these references it is probably permissible 
to guess that the Mallas first entered the Valley in considerable 
numbers by taking advantage of the confusion which prevailed 
in Nepal immediately before Raghavadeva (c. 879.A.D.). The 
invasion of Nanyadeva (c.l097 A.D.) and the disorders that 
inevitably follow a foreign invasion possibly allowed their 
chiefs to increase in power and prosperity till one of them 
Arimalladeva, seized the royal power in the Valley sometime 
before c. 317 (A. D. 1197). 

For Arimalladeva we have 3 dates (327-36“A. D. 1201-16) 
from MSS. copied during his reign. A MS. oi Sattvabddha- 
praiamafia in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated in 322 
(A. D. 1201) in the vijayardjya of Arimalladeva.^ A palm- 
leaf MS. of the Karmakriyd-kdnda of Soma^ambhu carries the 
date 326 (A. D. 1206), in the reign of Arimalladeva-nrpa.’ 
A Cambridge MS. of the Sddhana-Samuccaya bears the date 
336 (A. D. 1216) in the vijayardjya of Rdjddhirdja-Parame- 
Avara Arimalladeva.* In spite of these imperial titles, the in¬ 
stability of the Mallas’ power in the Valley is shown by a unique 
MS. of the Vidyavall by Aghora in the British Museum which 
bears the date 342 (A. D. 1221) in the Pravardhamana 
vijayardjya of Paramahhattdraka- Mahdrdjddhirdja-ParameAvara 

» Jje N^paU Vol. Ill, pp. 2i2r-lSiF, G» Mukharii^ A Report..,,on the Antigiuities in 
Terai, Nepah Calcutta, 1901, p. 34. 

* CPMDN, p. 83. 

» Ibid, pp. 95-96. 

* CBMG, pp. 154-6. The number of the MS., Add. 1648. is wrongly given on the tabid 
on p. 24» Introduction of CPMDN, as Add. 1618. 
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This prince is utterly unknown to the Nepal 
chronicles. It is likely that he was one of the local chiefs of the 
Valley who, as his high-sounding imperial titles show, for a time 
succeeded in seizing the sovereignty of Nepdla. But the 
Malla power appears to have been restored again before c. 344 
(A. D. 1223) by Abhayamalla, for whose reign we have a MS. 
of the Bharatiya-ndtyasdstra with this date. The dates found on 
MSS. copied daring this reign range over a period of 30 years, 
from 0 . 344 to 373 (A. D. 1223-1252). A MS. of the Devl- 
rndhalmya was copied in Samvat 358 (A. D. 1238) in the 
victorious reign of Abhayamalladeva.^ A British Museum MS. 
of the A^tasdhasrikd Prajndpdramitci bears the date 367 
(A. D. 1246), in the vijayarafya of Abhayamalladeva.® A 
MS. of the Pancaraksd omitted in H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue but 
noticed by Bendall has the date 367 (A. D. 1247), in his 
reign, while a St. Petersburg MS. bears the date 373 (A. D. 
1252).* According to the chronicles, which assign him differ¬ 
ent reign-periods, 19 years, 42 years 6 months, or 48 years 
Abhayamalla’s reign was marked by great calamities, a famine 
and frequent earthquakes.® According to some of these Vams'a- 
valis, he had two sons, viz., Jayadevamalla and Anandamalla. 
The younger brother allowed the elder to rule at Katmandu 
and Patan, and migrating eastward, founded for himself 
Bhatgaon and seven other cities—Banepur, Panavati, Nala, 
Dhaukhel, Khadpu, Chaukot, and Sanga, all situated to the east 
of Bhatgaon outside the Valley.® Two MSS. bearing the dates 
375 (A. D. 1255) and 377 (A. D. 1257) in the reign of a 
prince named Jayadeva are noticed by Bendall in his *' historical 

* CSMBAf, pp. 212-14. Sea infra. Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar for the 
history of the ^ra princes. It is interesting to note that there was also a prince of the 
name Banafiura in Bengal who probably flourished in c. 1021-25 A.D. 

» CPMDAT, p. 69. 

“ Ihidt Introduction, p. 24; CSMBM, 1902, pp. 226-27. 

* GPMDNt Introduction, p. 25. 

Le N4pal, Vol. II, p. 214. 

® Ibidt P‘ 315 i L^vi corrects this nanae to Anantamalla. 
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introduction ’ to H. P. Sastri’s Catalogue of the MSS. 
of the Durbar Library of Nepal.* This prince is probably to be 
identified with Jayadevamalla to whom the chronicles assign 
a short reign of 2 years 8 months. Next follows the reign 
of Jayabhimadeva, who is allotted by Bendall’s chronicle a 
reign of 13 years 3 months. The same scholar has noticed 
the date 380 (A. D. f.260) in his reign from the tracings of a 
Katmandu MS.® He was succeeded by Jayasaha (Siha ? = 
Siinha) malladeva, w^ho was probably associated with his pre¬ 
decessor as Yuvaraja. To this prince, for whom we have no 
dated records, the local annals have assigned a short reign 
of 2 years 7 months. Then came Anantamalla, son of Kaja- 
deva, for whose reign we have dated MSS. extending over a 
period of 28 years (399-427 = A. D. 1279-1307). A MS. 
of the Mahalaksmlvrata in the Nepal Durbar Library is dated 
in Samvat 403 (A. D. 1279), in the victorious reign of 
Rajadhiraja Anantamalladeva.^ Two MSS. of the EkadaMvra- 
tamahdtmya were copied in the Pa^upati-sthdna of the 
Nepdla-desa in Samvat 400 (A. D. 1280) in the rei gn of 
Anantamalladeva.'* A MS. of the Laksmyavatara-stotra bears 
the date 403 (A. D. 1283) in the same reign. Another MS. 
of the Durbar Library, the Anantavratavidhi, is dated in 405 
(A. D. 1285) of Anantamalla. A MS. of the Saravali of 
Kalyapavarman, preserved in the British Museum is dated 
in Sariivat 40(3 (A. D. 1286), in the victorious reign of Rajd- 
Rajddhirdja-Paramesvara Anantamalladeva.® A MS. noticed 
by Kirkpatrick and the Vaihsavali of Bendall supply two 
dates, 408 (N. S.) or (V.) S. 1344 (A. D. 1287) and 
417 (1297 A.D.) respectively^* A MS. of the Bodhisattvavaddna- 
kalpalata ot Ksemendra in the Cambridge Library bears the 

1 CPMDN, p. 26. 

» Ibid, Introduction, p. 26. 

, Ibid, p. 46. 

Ibid, p. 44; H. P. oSstri’s reading of Anandamalla is wrong; see ibid, Introduction, 
* * « OSMBM, p. 182. 

Kirkpatrick, Nepaul, p. 264; CPMDN, Introduction, p. 26, 


p. 25. 
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date 422 (A.D. 1302) while Bendall’s Variisavall supplies a 
further date 427 (A.D. 1318) in the same reign. The 

chronicles assign him a reign of 30 to 35 years. In the latter 
part of his reign Nepal appears to have been overwhelmed by 
a series of invasions by the fierce tribes of the western moun¬ 
tains, known as the Kha^^as and Magars. Under their leaders 
Jayatari and Mukundasena they are reported to have carried 
fire and sword throughout the Valley, burning villages, massacr¬ 
ing its inhabitants, and desecrating its temples. The invasions 
probably began about the year 408 (A.D. 1287), and appear to 
have continued beyond 411 (A.D. 1290). According to the 
chronicles a mahamdrl or pestilence at last drove away from 
the Valley these unwelcome emigrants.^ It is interesting to 
note that the region of Palpa, from which these invaders came, 
was also the stronghold of the Mallas and later on of the 
Gurkhas before they conquered the Bagmati valley. The period 
that followed the reign of Anantamalla was also full of troubles. 
But its outlines are extremely uncertain. Prom the Varh^avali 
of Bendall it appears that the next ruler was Jayanandadeva, 
for whose reign we have a MS. of the Ndgananda dated in the 
year 438 (A.D. 1318).'* He was succeeded by Jayarudramalla, 
who was the son of Jayatuiigamalla, and had as his co-regent 
{samrdja) one Jayarimalla.* According to the dates given in 
Bendall’s Chronicle, Jayarudramalla was reigning in 440 (A. D. 
1320), and died in 446 (A.D. 1326).* The invasion of the 
Khai^as however had weakened Nepal so much that it was not 
long before it sa\v another invader, this time from the south. 

I have already referred to the phantom successors of Nanyadeva 
(c. 1097 A.D.), who for about 200 years heldTirhut and claimed 
a nominal suzerainty over the valley of Nepal. The Vamiiavalis 

■ Le N4pal, Vol. II. pp. 216 ff. , 

’ GPMDN, p. 73 . The titles of the king are ...^rl-Sn-Bajadhiraja Paramadharmika- 
ParamabhaUaraka. 

t Ibid, Introduction, p, 26, 
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by transferring their contemporary Malla kings of the Valley 
into the “indefinitely elastic past,” treat these Karnatakas as 
the real rulers of Nepal. Thus Anantamalla for whom we 
have dates ranging from 1280 to 1307 A. D. is made a 
contemporary of Nanyadeva, while the latter himself is transfer¬ 
red to aka 811 (c. A.D. 389). According to the chronicles of 
Wright and Bhagwanlal, Harideva was the last direct descendant 
of Nanyadeva to rule in Nepal.^ But we have already seen that 
two sets of kings ruled continuously and separately in Nepal 
and Tirhut during this period. In the Katmandu inscription 
of Pratapa (malladeva) the name of Harisiriiha comes last in 
the list of 6 successors of Nanyadeva.** The same inscription 
calls him Karnata-cu4amani, “the crest-jewel of Karnata.” 
Candesvara, the author of Krtya-ratnakara and Krtya-cintumani, 
who was a minister of Harisirhha, designates his master as 
Karnata-vamSodbhava and Karnaiadhipa.^ Thus we can readily 
reject the assumption of the local Vaiiisavall, which try to con¬ 
nect him with the indigenous dynasties of the Nepal valley. 
The foundations for such statements of the local historians how¬ 
ever may lie in the fact that Harisiriiha may have tried to pose 
as the legitimate heir of Nepalese sovereigns after his conquest 
of the Valley. In the beginning of his reign Harisiriiha appea.rs 
to have ruled over Tirhut from his capital Simraon. ..Bemoved 
from the great highways of the Islamic armies, the Karnatakas 
of Tirhut long succeeded in maintaining their independence. 
But in the reign of Harisiriiha an unexpected move on the part 
Ghiyath ud-Din Tughluq Shah (1320-25 A.D.) brought them into 
conflict with the Sultans of Delhi. In 1324 Ghiyath lid-Din 
undertook an expedition to Bengal. On his way back he passed 
through Tirhut.'' Firishta supplies the following account of 

' Le Nipalf Vol. II, pp. 211-20. 

® lAf Vol. IX, pp. 184-87. Seo also ibid, 189-91, for the correct name. 

® Le NSpaU Vol. 11, pp. 221-22. CantJeSvara regularly calls his master Harasimha ; 
for the other forms of his name see supra, p. 206 fh. 4. 

♦ Through a mistake the OffI, Vol. Ill, on p, 669 gives 1324 A.D. as the date of F»ruz 
ghih’s expedition to Bengal. 
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the incidents on his journey. “ It is related that as the 
Sultan was passing near the hills of Tirhoot, the Raja 
appeared in arms, but was pursued into the woods. Finding 
his army could not penetrate them, the king alighted from 
his horse, called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the 
trees with his own hands. The troops on seeing this 
applied themselves to work with such spirit that the forest seemed 
to vanish before them. They arrived at length at a fort, sur¬ 
rounded by seven ditches full of water and a high wall. The 
king invested the place, filled up the ditches, and destroyed the 
wall in three weeks. The Raja and his family were taken, and 
great booty obtained, while the government of Tirhoot was left 
in the hands of Ahmud Khan, the son of Mullik Tubligha, after 
which the king returned towards Dehly.” ’ That this ‘ Raja of 
Tirhoot ’ was Harisimha appears to be suggested by the traditional 
date N.S. 444 (A.D. 1324) of the latter’s invasion of Nepal,® 
and the references in contemporary literature to his conflicts 
with theMusalmans. Thus in the Hanu-ratwakara of Ca^desvara, 
he is described as having rescued the earth flooded by the 
Mlecchas while in the Dhurta-samagama, a two-act comedy 
played in Harisimha’s court, he is said to have conquered the 
Suratrana (Sultan). His invasion of Nepal however was forced 
upon him. Unable to meet the Sultan’s armies in the open field he 
appears to have fled towards the northern hills. When Simraon, 
which is probably the ‘ fort surrounded by seven ditches ’ 
fell, he entered Nepal with his followers.* I have already shown 
that the condition of Nepal at this period was such that it could 

' TF, Trans, by Briggs, Vol. I, pp. 406-07. 

® Le Nepalf Vol. II, p. 220 ; the date is also given as Saka 1246. This date is wrong 
by about a year : see ibid, pp. 222-24. JASBt 1916, pp. 411-12; also footnotes 4 and 6 on 
p. 411. 

* According to a Mithil& tradition, when Harisimha abandoned Tirhut and went into 
Nepal, the emperor of Delhi conferred the kingdom on the Brahman KSme4vara Thakkura^ 
who became the founder of the Sugauna dynasty of Mithila. King Sivasimha of this line 
was the patron of the poet Vidyapati. See Grierson in I A, Vol. XIV, pp. 182-98,. and 
Vol. XXVm, pp. 57-68; also JiSB, 1916, pp. 416 ff.; JBORS, Vol. Ill, p. 617. 
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offer no effective resistance to Harisimha. The reigning king 
Jayarudramalla appears to have submitted to the invader, who 
established his headquarters at Bhatgaon, and gradually extended 
his power over the W'hole Valley. The Vamsavalls describe the 
successors of Harisiriiha as the legitimate sovereigns of Nepal. 
Under the designation of the Suryavanisi dynasty of Bhatgaon 
some of them give us the following list of these princes :* 


Harisirhha 

Matisimha 

Saktisimhadeva 

%amasimhadeva 


28 years. 

16 „ 

22, 27, or 33 years. 
15 years. 


The epigraphic tradition of Nepal of the 17th century, as well 
as the chronicles of Kirkpatrick andBendall, however, completely 
ignore the existence of this line. The MSS. copied in Nepal 
during this period also engage in a conspiracy of silence regarding 
these princes. Thus it might seem that the Shryavarh^r dynasty 
of Bhatgaon was, like so many other things, a figment of the 
imagination of the chronicles of Wright and Bhagwanlal. But 
the mention by the latter of an embassy sent by Syamasirnha, 
son of Saktisirnha, to the Chinese emperor has led Ldvi; to 
examine the Chinese records, with happy results. He thus 
summarises the results of his enquiry :** 

The annals of the Ming refer to the renewal of relations 
between the Empire and the Himalayan kingdom in the 14th 
century. China took the first steps in opening diplomatic rela¬ 
tions. The Emperor Hohg-wu had sent in 1384 A.D. a 
Buddhist priest to Nepal to bring to the king a seal which con¬ 
ferred upon him official investiture. The king of Nepal in 
return despatched an ambassador who carried to the court ‘small 
pagodas of gold, sacred Buddhist books, fine horses and the 
produce of his country.’ The ambassador arrived in China in 


’ !,« NSpal. Vol. n, p. 226. 
* L« Uipal, Vol. n, p. 228. 



1387. The name of this king of Nepal was Ma-ta-na-lo-mo. 
In 1390 and 1399 two other embassies came from Nepal. The 
successor of Hong-wu, Yung-lo imitated the example of his 
predecessor in returning friendly greetings. As a result of this, 
another Nepal ambassador came in 1409 bringing tribute. In 
1413 the Emperor sent a gift to the new king of Nepal, Gha-ko- 
sin-ti, who returned the compliment in 1414. The Emperor con¬ 
ferred upon this king the title “ King of Nepal,” and gave him 
a charter supporting that investiture, also a seal in gold and one 
in silver, in 1418. In 1427 the Emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew the relations, but without effect. No other ambassador 
came to the Imperial court. '> 

L6vi has identified Ma-ta-na-lo-mo and Cha-ko-sin-ti with the 
princes mentioned as Matisimha and Saktisimha. Ma-ta-^na how¬ 
ever corresponds more nearly to Madana, and the Professor offers 
the plausible suggestion that it was amended by the local annalists 
into Mali on account of its closeness to the next name Sakti. 
Lo-mo, according to this scholar is the Buddhist title lama 
(Tibetan Mama), which the Ming emperors lavished widely for 
political reasons.^ The other difficulty that arises in these 
identifications is chronological. According to the Chinese 
account, the first embassy of Ma-ta-na-lo-mo arrived in 1387 A.D. 
while that from Gha-ko-sin-ti came in 1414 A.D. According to 
the chronology of the Vamaavalis the date of Matisimha falls in 
c. 1353-69, and that of ^aktisimha in 1368-90, 1368-96 or 1401 
A.D, But in view of the artificial character of the chronology 
of the local annals, we think we are justified in overlooking this 
and accepting the identifications proposed. 

Thus it is clear that between 1.387 and 1418 the Chinese 
documents know and recognise as sovereigns of Nepal the de¬ 
scendants of Harisimha, who probably ruled from Bhatgaon. But 
the colophons of the dated MSS. of Nepal reveal the existence of 
other princes in the Valley. A MS. of the Vamakeivaiimata-tippa^a 


> Ibid, p. 229. 
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preserved in the Durbar library of Nepal, gives us the date 474 
(A.D. 135P-54) in the reign of nrpati Jayarajadeva in Nepal/ 
Another MS. preserved in the collection of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal bears the date 476 (A.D. 1355-56), while the Varhs^avall 
of Bendall gives the date 467 (1347 A.D.) as the year of his 
accession to the throne.* According to the last source, this king 
was the son of Jayanandadeva, for whom we have already 
noticed the date 438 (A.D. 1318), and was succeeded by his 
son Jayarjunamalla. A MS. of the Meghadiita preserved in the 
Nepal Durbar library was copied in 484 (A.D. 1363) in the 
victorious reign of RajS/dhiToja-PaTameSDaTa-^Tl-^rl-Jayarjunci- 
deva} Another MS. of the Mudrardksasa in the same collection 
bears the date 491 (1371 A.D.) in the Vijaijarajya of Para- 
me6vara-Paramahhattdraka- Paramadharmika-Srl-Sri-Jay^rjnna, 
while a 3rd MS. of the Bhojadevascmgraha is dated in 1897 Saka 
(A.D. 1376) in the reign of the same king.^ Two other MSS. 
bearing the dates 493 (1372 A.D.) and 494 (1374 A.D.) in the 
reign of this prince are also noticed by Bendall in the Cambridge 
Library collection.® Thus from 1347 to 1376, and even beyond 
that, as we shall presently see, there appears a continuous series 
of kings who claim to rule ini Nepal. In view of the fact that 
the Chinese chronicles neglect them altogether, we are disposed 
to accept the contention of L6vi that the princes mentioned in the 
colophons were subordinate to the line of Harigiihha at BKatgaon.® 
Though their imperial titles are rather inconsistent with so 
humble a position, yet it offers the only explanation of the 
silence of the Chinese annals regarding them. If this was so, 
then it is likely that while Harisimha and his descendants exer¬ 
cised effective control over the whole of the Nepal valley, they 

» CPMDN.V.n. 

> /bid, Introduction, p. 27. 

» Ibid, p. 31. 

♦ Ibid, pp. 88 and 121. 

» Ibid, Introduction, p. 27 ; GBMG, p. 176, Peterson, HitopadeSa, 1887, p. ii. 

0 Bendall, Introduction in CPMDN, p. 14; Le Vol. II, p« 230. For another 

BUggestion see Landon. Nepal, Constable, 1928, p. 38. 
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left undisturbed the local rulers, who acknowledged their hege¬ 
mony, in the possession of the other two capitals, Patan and 
Katmandu. 

During the regime of the line of Harisimha, Nepal was again 
invaded by the Khasas under Adit (y) amalla in the winter of 448 
(1328 'A.D.).‘ According to the chronicle consulted by Bendall, 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) died at the time of this 
invasion. The period that followed is obscure; but it appears 
from the same chronicle that for a time his daughter Sati- 
NayakadevI held the crown. Then follows a chapter of civil 
war and court intrigue, till Jayarajadeva(1347-56 A.D.) ascended 
the throne. He was, as we have seen, succeeded by his son 
Jayarjunamalla (1363-76 A. D.).^ 

During the period that immediately preceded Jayarajadeva 
the royal power was usurped for a short time by a Karijataka 
prince of Simraon, named Jagatsiihha who married Nayaka- 
devl and had a daughter by her named ESjalladevi.® In the 
Katmandu inscription dated in (N.)S. 533 (1412 A.D.) of 
Maharaja-dhiraja Jayajyotirmalladeva, his descent is traced from 
Sthitimalladeva, king of the Nepala-khanda and belonging to 
the Suryammsa. This Sthitimalla is described in the epigraph 
as ‘ Rajalladevydh pati.’ L6vi has rightly suggested the 
identification of the RajalladevI of Bendall’s Chronicle with that 
of the epigraph. He has further identified Sthitimalla with 
Jaya-Sthitmalladeva who appears in an inscription and colo¬ 
phons of MSS. as king of Nepal from 1380 to 1394 A.D. His 
initial date, 1380, is so close to the last date of Jayarjunamalla 

‘ Le Ne'pal, Vol. II, p. 226, GPMDN, p, 10. 

* According to Bendairs Chronicle, between Jayarudra and Jayaraja, NSyakadevI was 
married in succession to Haricandradeva, a scion of the royal family of .Benares, who 
acted as prince-consort, his brother Gopaladeva, who seized the crown after poisoning 
bis brother, and the Karpa^aka prince Jagatsirnha; see GPMDN^ Introducticjn, pp, 
1041. 

^ Le N^pal, Vol. H, p. 231. This is found only in the Chronicle consulted by Bendall 
which appears to be more reliable than the rest; unfortunately this Vamsavali ends with 
the reign of Jayarjunamalla; see GPMDNt Introduction, pp. 1041. 
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(1376 A.D.) SO far discovered, that it is very likely that he 
was the immediate successor of the latter. If the identifications 
of Ldvi are accepted, Jaya-Sthitimalla was the grandson-in-law of 
the Malla prince Jayarudra (1320-26 A.D.) through his daughter 
Nayakadevi and son-in-law of Jagatsiihha, a prince of the 
Karpataka line of Harisimha. Thus in his person he combined the 
two royal families, which claimed sovereignty over the Nepal 
valley for about 300 years (c. 1097-1376 A.D.). This latter fact is 
supported by the combined testimony of all the Nepalese chro¬ 
nicles. But in their attempt to represent Jaya-Sthitimalla 
as the legitimate successor of the two lines they invent a 
fictitious genealogy for him. Thus in the Varh^avali of Wright 
?,and Bhagwanlal one Jaya-Bhadramalla is represented as his 
ancestor, who married the daughter of Syamasimha the last 
descendant of Harisirhha in Nepal. As Syamasiihha had no 
male issue, Jaya-Bhadramalla succeeded his father-in-law, 
and his son NSgamalla thus combined in his person the two 
lines. Adcdrding to this chronology Jaya-Sthitimalla is the 
sixth descendant of Jaya-Bhadramalla in the direct line, being 
the seventh king after Syamasimha.^ But we have already shown 
from Chinese annals that the two immediate predecessors of 
Syamasitnha ruled in Nepal from 1387-1418. Jaya-Sthitimalla 
thus appears almost a contemporary of these later Karnataka 
princes, and they cannot be separated by such long periods 
as is suggested by the tradition of Nepal. It seems likely 
that Jaya-Sthitimalla captured the throne of the Mallas from 
Jayarjunamalla by a successful coup sometime after February, 
1376, and then, as husband of Rajalladevi, claimed to be the 
legitimate I’epresentative of the Mallas and the SuryavamsI 
Karpatakas.* His pretensions were the more readily accepted 

‘ 74, Vol. Xrn, p, 414; Wright, History of Nepal^ pp. 180-82. The genealogy 
given in tho Mudita-Kmalayaha and the chronicle of Kirkpatrick is somewhat different; 
Bee Katalog der Bibliothek der Deutschen Morgenldndisohen OesellseUaft, Leipzig, 1881, 
Vol. II, No. 6, pp, 7 ff. Le Wpalf Vol.^II, pp. 232-33; Kirkpatrick, Nepaulf p. 266. » 

* On this point see CPMW, Introduction, pp. 12-14. 
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as he appears to have wielded a powerful sword. His reign 
ends the long period of feudal anarchy and ushers in a new 
epoch of peace and good government in Nepal. His authority 
appears to have been established practically over the whole 
Valley and his descendants henceforth in regular succession 
ruled over the three capitals of Nepal. 

The chronicles of Nepal assign to this prince a long reign 
of 43 years. Of this period, as I have already pointed 
out, dated documents cover only a space of 14 years 
(1380-94 A.D.). A MS, of the Manavanyayaiastra in the 
Nepal Durbar library bears the date N. S. 600 (A.D. 1380) 
in the victorious reign of Jaya-Sthitimalladeva, when Jayatavar- 
mapa was holding the post of amatya} Another MS. of the 
OuhyasiddhUdstra in the same collection was copied at Bhakta- 
grama in (N.) Samvat 514 (A.D. 1394) in the same reign.® 
Bendall has mentioned 6 other dates for this king from the colo¬ 
phon MSS. which range between these two dates.® The same 
scholar discovered a stone inscription of this king on a slab in 
in the courtyard of the temple of Siva Kumbhe^vara in Lalita- 
pattana near Katmandu. That ‘ lofty ’ temple (prasdda), we are 
told, was built by one Jayabhima in fulfilment of a promise made 
to the god during his wife’s illness in N, S. 512, in the reign of 
Parameivam-Paramabhattdraka - 3n - Mdne6vanvamlabdha-pra- 
sada Asura.Nardyatfetyddi-vividha-biruda-rajd-vaUpurva...Knya- 
samdlamkrta - Mahdrdjddhirdja - Sn-Srlmat-Jayasthiti-raja-mdUa- 
deoa* It will be observed that Jaya-Sthiti’s reign covered the 
period when the Chinese were maintaining diplomatic relations 
with the descendants of Harisiihha. But Jayasthiti appears to have 
gradually established his authority over them. Already in 1394 
his authority was recognised at Bhaktagrama (mod. Bhatgaon). In 
addition to imperial titles, the inscription quoted above gives him 

‘ CPMDNt p. 48. The name Jayatavarmapa is probably a mistake for Jayantavarman. 

« Ibid, p, 87. 

» Ibid, Introduction, p. 28; OBMG, table on p. viii, Appendix I; Journey by 
Bendall, Appendix HI, Table 1. 

* Journey, pp. 83«87; see also ibid, pp, 
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the hiruda Asura-Ndrdijana. In the prologue to the ibhinatja- 
Raghavananda composed by his court poet Mapika, he is given 
the variant title Daityd-NdTdyai^.^ According to Nepal tradtion 
the king was passionately devoted to Rama, and is said to have 
caused a stone image of that god with his sons Lava and Kus^ to 
be made and placed on the bank of the Bagmati, opposite Arya 
Tirtha.^ Another interesting fact revealed by the king’s inscrip¬ 
tion, is his devotion to the cult of Mane^varl, who remained after 
him the guardian of his line. The chronicles of Nepal tell us that 
Jaya-Sthiti re-established and re-organised the castes in his king¬ 
dom, and gave Nepal a system of weights and measures.® There 
is enough evidence in Nepalese tradition to show that this prince 
was a wise and vigorous ruler, under whose intelligent guidance 
prosperity and peace again revived in the Valley. 

Jaya-Sthiti had three sons by his queen Rajalladevi, 
Dharmamalla, Jyotirmalla, and Kirtimalla. Two Cambridge 
MSS. dated in 519 (A. D. 1398) and 520 (A. D. 1400) show 
that these three princes held a joint regency in those years. But 
between the death of their father and their joint rule there 
occurs the name of a prince Jayasimha-rama in a MS. of the 
Daiakarmapaddhati, with the date 616 (A. D. 1395-96) and 
the high-sounding titles Maharajadhiraja-ParameSmra-Pamma- 
hhattaraka.^ Ldvi has recognised in rama the Chinese title Za-wo 
(lama), which was conferred by the Emperor on Ma-ta-na king 
of Nepal.® The title Simha certainly recalls the Karnataka kings 
of Nepal; and if we further agree with Ldvi in regarding Jay a 
as equivalent to the honorific put before the Indian names,’' 
it would appear that this prince was one of the descendants of 

■ CBMC, p. 160. MS. No. Add. 1668, L6vi has pointed out that the popularity at 
these NarflW® birudas in the dynasties of Nepal and Tirhut during this period, see 
L« N«pal, Vol. n, pp. 284-86 : also Vol. I. p. 866. 

» Wright, History of Nepal, p. 183; see also GPMDN , Introduction, pp. 12-18. 

8 pp. 182-87; Le Ne'pal, Vol. I, pp. 229, and 298 ft.: Vol. H, p. 234. 

* CPMDNy Introduction, p. 28. 

» GPMDN, p. 31- The date is wrongly given by the pandit as 583; see Introduction* 


p. 28 . 


Le Ne'pal, Vol. H, p. 236. 
Ibid. 



Harisiihha who still retained some power in the Valley. It is 
likely that, taking advantage of the death of Jaya-Sthitimalla 
he had revived the power of his line; and this would explain 
the reception of embassies by Gha-ko-sin-ti in the period 1414-18 
A. D.. 

As the three sons of Jayasthiti resided at Bhatgaon, it seems 
probable that they had not divided the kingdom.^ But Dharma- 
malla appears alone in a Patan inscription dated in N. S. 523 
(A. D. 1403), which, though dated in his vijayarajya, desig¬ 
nates him only as a Yumraja.^ Bight years later Jyotirmalla 
appears alone as the author of a MS. of a work on astrology 
named Siddhi-sara now preserved in the Cambridge Library, 
which is dated in 532 (A.D. 1411), and gives him the imperial 
titles of 3ri-Rajadvi{jadhi?) rdjd-ParameSvara-Paramabhai0- 
raka} A year later we find an official inscription of this king 
at the Pasupati temple at Katmandu.'* * It is incised on a slab 
of sandstone to the left of the western door inside the court, and 
records the dedication of a golden kalasa on the temple (prdsdda) 
of Pasupati-bha^^orafco at Dedapattana-mahasthana by the Surya- 

vamSaprahliava... Raghumm§dvatamsa . ManeSvarlvara-lahdha- 

prasdda . Mahdrdjadhiraja-Parameivara ParamahhiUdraka- 

^nwat-,?n-;i5n-Jayajyotimalladeva. The inscription supplies the 
following genealogical information : 

Suryavamsa 

iSripattavania Sthitimalladeva. 


Jaya-Dharmamalla Jaya-Jyotirmalla Jaya-Kirfcimalla 

I = Saihsaradevi 

1“ i ^ ^1 

Yak§amalla Jayantaraja Jivarak3a=Jaya-Bhairava 

^ GPMDNt Introduction, p. 16; CBMO, p. ix ; Journey, pp. 15-16. 

* JASB, 1903, p. 15, footnote 2. The name of the prince in the inacription 
f J aya-Dharmamalla. 

» CBAfC. p. 166. 

* lA, Vol. IX, pp. 183-84, 
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This inscription not only revives the high-sounding titles of his^ 
ffttherbut claims that he laid low at his feet the crests of the 
diadems of all the neighbouring princes. The dates on the colophon 
of MSS. which were copied during his reign range from 522 
to 547 (14-11—-1426-27 A.D.).* These dates make him a contem¬ 
porary of Saktisimhadeva, the descendant of flarisimha, who 
according to Chinese ahnals was ruling in Nepal in 1413-1418 
A.D. But his inscription appears to show that after 1418 the 
descendants of Harisiraha lost all power in the Nepal valley ; 
and this iS consistent with the fact that the Chinese in 1427 got 
no response from them when the emperor Hiuen-te tried to 
renew friendly relations. Thus it seems likely that the claims 
to imperial power made by Jyotirmalla had some basis in 
fact. Another interesting feature in this inscription is the 
epithet ‘ husband of Rajalladevi ’ applied to his father (Jaya)- 
Sthitimalla, who is simply referred to without any titles 
as belonging to the SuryammSa. This probably suggests, as 
Bendall observed long ago, that “ It was through his mother 
and not through his father that Jyotirmalla had any heredi¬ 
tary claim to the throne.” Jyotirmalla was not only a patron 
.oh literature as is evidenced by the large number of MSS. of 
,b|ie reign, but was also an author himself. We have already 
drawn attention to the treatise known as Siddhi-sata, a work 
on astrology which claims to be composed by this king.® 

Jyotirmalla appears to have been succeeded by his elddst 
son, Yaksamalla, soon after 1426-27 A. D., his last recorded date. 
This is proved by a MS. of the Sathhitapatha in the Nepal 
Durbar Library which is dated in iSaha 1350 (A.D. 1428-29), 
when Rajadhiraja-Parameimra-3n-i^n-Jaya-3(Y)aksains\\3Ldeva, 
was reigning at Bhaktagrama.® Already during the lifetime 
of his father he appeared in the latter’s Katmandu inscription 

> CPMDN, p. 36 j tbi'd, Introduction, p. 28. 

» CBMC, p. 166. Add. 1649, Le mpal, Vo!. II, p. 237. 

» CPMDN, p. 23. • . 
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as governor of BIiaktapurL* In addition to the MS. ah'eady 
noted, Bendall has noticed six others dated from 54)9 

to 594 (A.D. 1428 to 1474) in the reign of this king. 

His reign thus extended over a period of about half a century.. 
He appears to have been the most powerful of the Malta 
rulers of Nepal A MS. entitled NarapatijayacaryCi-tlka, 
which gives the name of the Malta prince Jagajjotirmalla as 
its author and is dated in 3aka 1636 gives a description of 
the victories of Yaksamalla. He is said to have advanced 
as far as Magadha, after conquering Mithila, and set in order 
the whole of Nepala after subjugating tlie mountain tribes 
(parmt&n). In the east his power is said to have reached 
the land of Vahga, in the south the Granges (8ttmnadi), while 
in the west he conquered the Gorakha-palas (Gurkha chiefs).® 
According to the chronicle of Kirkpatrick he is said to have 

waged successful wars against the Tibetans in the north, from 

whom he took Shikarjong (or Digarchi), and subdued the 
rebellious nobles of Patan and Katmandu.* 

Yaksamalla probably died between 1474 and 1476 A.D.*' 
But before his death he took a most unwise step which helped 

^ Bhaktapur'i-nagara-vdsita-saukhyaMri; lA, Vol. IX, p, 183. 

* GPMDN, pp. 23, 36, 75 ; ibid, Introdnction, p. 29 1 GBMGy p. 197. 

» CPAfDN, p. 107. 

* Kirkpatrick, Nepaul, p. 266; Le N^paly Vol. II, p. 238. 

® Prof. S. Levi wrote io his Le NSpal (Vol. II, p. 233) that Yak^araalla^s 
death took place towards 1480 A. D. Bab his death seems to have taken 
place before 1476 A.D, This is proved by a MS. of Pancarak^d in private possession, 
shown to Dr. L. D. Barnett in the British Museum, Loudon. It is dated in Soasti 
srimat-Pa<^upati-carana‘kamala‘dhuli.dhusaTita- siroruha - srXman - Mdnyehafi^ta - devatd- 

f>alaradhya-l[QgQ : labdha^vara-'] prasdda-dedlpyarndna . Mahdrdjddhirdjd Rdjdrdjendra\ 

^a&ara-[lege : sakala^] rd}a-GakrddhUvara4r%uiri-Jaya>Nrpcndrdzmalla parama-hhat^draka . 

decdndm sadd samala^llege : samara-] vijayind . vijayardjye...„*3amvat 596 jyesGia- 

mdse ^ukla-pak^e purnnamdsydm tith.au anurddha-nak^atre mddhi-yoge ..In Kd§iha-> 

majulapanagara. It is passible that Jayanrpendramalla (A.D. 1476) was a son of Yaksa- 
malla who succeeded his father at .Katmandu. If this is accepted then the Pdrtatiyd 
VcmMval* consalted by Bhagawan Lai Indraji (1.4, Vol. XIII, p. 416) which gives the 
name of Ratnarnalla with the dote N. S. 611 (A. D. 1491) as the immediate successor 
of Yaksamalla at ‘ Kaimafld^ ’ must be wrong. 
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to dismember his kingdom and ultimately paved the way to 
its conquest, by the Gurkhas from the west. He divided his 
dominions between his three sons Rayamalla, Ranamalla, 
Ratnamalla,* and a daughter. To the eldest, Rayamalla, he 
assigned Bhatgaon with territory which extended on the west 
up to Bagmati, on the east to the city of Sanga, on the 
north to the town and pass of Kuti, and on the south to the forest 
of Medin-i Mall. The second son, Ranamalla, got the prin¬ 
cipality of Banepa, which was bounded on the north by San- 
gachok, to the west by Sanga, to the south by the forest of 
Medini Mall, and to the east by the river Dudhkosi. The 
third son, Ratnamalla, received Katmandu with territories 
bounded on the east by Bagmati, on the west by the Trisul- 
Ganga, on the north by the mountains of Nilkanth, and in 
the south by the dominions of Patan. According to tradition, 
the last-mentioned city was assigned to his daughter with 
territory which extended to the forest of Medini Mall in the 
south, to the mountains of Lamadanda in the west, to the 
Bagmati in the east, and to the boundaries of Katmandu in 
the north.® A MS. of the Pan^avavijaya in the Durbar 
Library of Nepal has for its author king Jay a-Ranamalla. 
It mentions also his wife NathalladevI and his son Kumara 
Vijayamalla.® It thus appears that the first king of Banepa 
was an historical person; but the principality did not last 
more than a century, and was annexed by the Bhatgaon 
branch of the family. The principality of Patan, if ever 
founded, was annexed by the Katmandu branch and remained 
under their chiefs till the beginning of the 17th century (c. 1631 
A.D.), when it again became a separate principality. 

Thus to all practical purposes the dominions of Yak^amalla 
soon became divided into two main principalities, viz., that 

* This name is probably a mistake for Jayanrpendramalla, see supra^ p. 227, fn. 5. 

^ CPMDN, pp. 107 ff.; Wright, History of Nepal, pp. 189 ff.; Le Nepal, Vol. II, 
pp. 238-39; lA, Vol. XlII, pp. 414 ff. 

® CPMDNy p. 116. Another copy of the same work is noticed on p. 19. 
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of Katmandu and Bhatgaon. The principalities thus founded 
were often at variance with each other, and in the course of 
one of these struggles Eanajitamalla, king of Bhatgaon 
(c. 1722-54 A.D.) applied for assistance to the Gurkha king 
Prthvl-Narayaija, who ruled a small principality in the west 
of the f^epal valley. The introduction of the Gurkhas led 
to the conquest of the Valley by these sturdy mountaineers 
in 1768 A.D. The record of this period of about three cen¬ 
turies (c. 1480-1768 A.D.) is comparatively modern history 
and thus lies beyond the scope of the present work.^ 

Genealogical Tables. ‘ 

{Periods assigned are only approximations,) 

I* The Licchavis (c. SSO-c, 879 A,D.), 

II. Period of fhdkuri AnUuvarman and Abhira (?) Jisnugupta (o. 625- 

645 A.D,). 

III. Raghavadeva and his successors (c. 879-1046 A.D,): 

N. 9. A. D. 


Kaghavadeva 

Jayadeva 

Vikramadeva 
Narendradeva 
Gunakamadeva I 
Udayadeva 


... c. 879 

128 Nirbhaya ^ 

... 

... 1008 

r Budra ) 



135 -jBhoja 

... 

... 1016 

( Laksmikamadeva 




^ For this period see Bendall’s Journey^ Appendix III, Table II; OBMG, Introdoction, 
Appendix III; Le N^palt Vol. II, pp. 239*72; CPMUN^ Table II, on p. 30 of the Historical 
Introduction. A new date, hitherto unnoticed by any scholar is supplied by a 
recently acquired British Museum MS, of Pancarak§d (Or. 1112i)...Mahdrajddkirdjs- 
raja-rdjendra-sakala-rdja-cakrddhthara irhirl-Jaya’Pdrthivendra.malla- parama - bhattdraka- 

devdndfri sand (sadd?) samara-vijayinaih prabhu-thdkurasya vijaya rdjye . SatiiDat 804 

Srdtiana-mdsi sukla-pak^a caturdasydn iithau hasta-nak^atra. Written in Katmandu. 
Spelling corrected. My attention waa drawn to it by Dr. Barnett. For insoriptions of 
this period see I At Vol. IX, pp. 184-93. For the coins of the Malla kings, the earliest 
specimens of which start from N. S. 751 (A.D. 1631), in the reign of Siddhinarasitfefaa, 
see JRAS, 1908, pp* 683 ff.; CO IM, pp. 284ff. An interesting point in the inscriptions of 
the successors of Yakgamalla is their genealogy, which is traced from the Karnataka 
Harisimha. eo lAt Vol, IX, pp. 187-89. 
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S;.;:,/,,: 1: 

159 Lak^ikamadeva (soie ruler) ... 

Ja,Yakamadeva (also known as Jaya, Vijaya and 
' . .Jayadeva). 

, riv. ‘Tii^ThakuTis ofUay<ilcot: 

167 BMskaradeva ... ... 

i Udayadeva (?) 

180 . Balado'S'a (also called Balavanbadeva) ... 

185 PradyutnnakSraadeva (also known as Padmadova) 

186 ••• 

Nagarjuna 

189 Sankaradeva. ... 

191 ••• 

198 

239 Si-vadeva 

240 ••• 

248 

249 Indradeva ... 

259 Manadeva ... 

254 Narendradava. ... ••• 

261 

267 Anandadeva 

275 ••• ••• 

278 

284 

285 

286 

Rudradeva 
296 Amrbadeva 

[803] [Ratnadeva] 

Some^varadeva 
307 Gimakamadeva II 

313 Laksoiikamadeva II .•• ••• • 

316 Vijayakamadeva 

317 

V. The Thiikuria of Palan : 

200 Vfmiadeva 

203 (?) 

210 Harsadeva. ... ••• .••• 

218 

219 - ••• ■ ••• 




A. D. 
1039 


1046 

1059-60 

1064- 65 

1065- 66 

1068-69 

1070-71 

1077 

1118 

1120 

1123' 

1128-29 

1138-39 

1134 

1141 

1146-47 

1154-55 

1158 

1163-64 

1165 

1166 

1176 

[1183] 

1187 

1193 

1196 

1197 

1080-81 
1083 (?) 
1090 
1093 
10f3 
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322 

YI. The Mallasi 

Arimalladeva.... 

... 1201 

326 


... 1206 

336 


... J216 

342 

[Eana^ura] ... ... ... 

... 1221 

344 

AbhayamalJa ... ... 

... 1223 

358 

’ ••• *4* 

... 1238 

367 

«.♦ y.. **• 

... 1246-47 

373 


... 1252 

375 

Jayadeva(malla) ... . ... 

... 1255 

377 

... ... 

... 1257 

380 

Jaya-Bhimadeva ... ... 

... 1260 

399 

Jaya^aha? (8imha)malladeva 

Anantamalla ... 

... 1279 

400 

... 

V.. 1280 

408 

... 

... 1283 

405 

... 

... 1285 

:4b6 

••« ... ... 

... 1286 

;408 

... 

... 1287 

417 

... *i.. ... 

... 1297 

422 

... ... ... 

... 1302 

427 

... ... 

1307 

438 

Jay-Anandadeva 

1318 

440 

( Jayarudramalla (son of Jayatungamalla) 

... 1320 

446 

i Jayarimalla 

... 1326 

[448] 

[Invasion of Kha4a AdityamallaJ 

... (.1328] 

467 

(Period of Confusion) 
Nayakadevi=Haricandra 
(d. of Jayarudra) 

=Gopaia 

=:Jagatsirhha 

RajalladevT 

Accession of Jaya-Rajadeva... 

... 1347 

474 

(son of Jay-Anandadeva) 

... 1153-54 

476 

••• .r* 

... 1355-56 

484 

Jay-Arjunamalla ... 

... 1363 


1371 
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VII. Dynasty of Jaya-SthitimaUa : 

(500 Jaya-Sthitimalla=Eajalladevi 
] to 
(614 

[516] [Jaya-Sirhharama] 


A.D. 


1380- 
to 

1394. 
[1395-96] 


!} 


519 Dharmamalla. Jyotirmalla Kirfcimalla 

,, . . ■ y,. . . . I . ^ 

520 Joint Rule. 


1398 

1400 


523 Reign of Yuvaraja Jaya-Dharmamalla (sole ruler) 1403 
632 ,, ,, King Jay a-Jyotirmalla (sole ruler) 1411 

=Samsaradevi 

1413 

1420 

1421 
1426-27 

Yaksamalla... 1428-29 

to 


633 

640 

641 
547 

iSalea 1350. 

f549 N.S. 
< to 

1694 ... 


I 


1474 


} 


Rayamalla Ranamalla Ratnamalla (?) Daughter 
(Line of Bhatgaon) (Line of or (Line of Patan 

Banepa) Jayanrpendramalla (?) 

(Line of Katmandu) 

[Gurkha Conquest 1768 A.D.] - 

VIII. Karnataka Dynasty : 

Nanyadeva (c. 1097-1150 A.D.) 

Qafigadeva 

Nrsimha 

Ramasimha 

Saktisimha 

Bhupalasimha 

Harisirhiha (^. 1314-25 A.D.) 

Matishiiha (c. 1387 A.D.) 

[Jaya-Sirhharama] [c. 1395-96 A.D. ] 

Saktisirhha (1413-1418 A. D.) 

Syamasirhha 
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CHAPTEE V 


Dynastic History of Assam 

\ Assam lies on the north-easterni border of Bengal, and is 
situated roughly between 23° 40' and 28° 16' N. and 90° and 
97°12' B.\ It is bounded on the north by the eastern section of 
the great Himalayan range; on the east by the Patkai Hills 
and by the 'Burmese frontier which marches with that of 
Manipur oni the south by the Chin Hills, the Chittagong 
Hill Tracts, and the State of JHill Tippera; and on the west 
by the Bengal Districts of Tippera, Mymensingh, Rangpur, 
Jalpaiguri and the State of Cooch Behar. The province falls 
into three natural divisions: the valley of the Surma, the 
valley of the Brahmaputra, and the intervening range of hills, 
which projecting at right angles from the Burmese systems, 
runs like a wedge from east to west. Assam, under the names 
IPragjyotisa and Kamarupa, is often mentioned in the Epic, 
iPauranic and Tantric tradition of India. The Mahdbharata'^ 
mentions Kamdkhya, near Gauhati, and Bhagadatta, the' 
powerful ruler of Pragjyotisa. The latter is said to have led 
a mighty Mleccha army of Kiratas and Clnas in the field of 
Kuruksetra. In the Kalika Purdna, it is said that the temple 
of the goddess Kamakhya stands in the centre of Kamarupa. 
According to the Vi^ifu Purdna, the boundaries of Kamarupa 
extended around this temple for 100 Yojans or about 450 miles. 
Allowing for all exaggeration# Sir E. A. Gait has calculated that 
the area indicated by the Ptirdna must have embraced nearly the 
whole of the old province of Eastern Bengal, Assam and Bhutan. 


iWi ■ ■ ' '' ' . ■ ' '' ' 
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But more strictly speaking, Kamarupa and PmgjyUisa included 
Assam proper, i.e., the Brahmaputra valley. According to the 
Yoginl Tantfd, Kamarupa includes the country lying between 
the Karatoya and the Dikhu from west to east, with the moun¬ 
tains 6f Kanjagiri in the north and the junction of the Brahma* 
putra and Lakhya rivers in the south ; ‘ that is to say, it 
comprised roughly the Brahmaputra valley, Bhutan, Eangpur, 
Gooch Behar, the north-east of Mymensing and, possibly, the 
Garo Hills.’ There is some agreement amongst scholars in iden¬ 
tifying Ka-la-tu, the large river, which was crossed by Yuan 
Chwang when he travelled from the borders of Pun-na-fa-tan-na 
I (Puikjravardhana) to Kia-mo-leu-po (Kamarupa), with the river 
Karatoya. The Chinese pilgrim estimated Kia-mo-leu-po to be 
more than 10,000 li or about 1,667 miles in circuit?; According 
,to Cunningham this shows that at that time it must have com¬ 
prised the whole valley of the Brahmaputra river, together with 
Ktisa-vihSra and Bhutan. The ancient capital of the country, 
which was known as Pragjy6ti.sapura, probably the same town 
which was 30 li in circuit in the time of the Chinese traveller, is 
generally taken to have stood somewhere near the modem town 
of Gaubati.* 

Amongst the legendary kings of Kamarupa mentioned by 
PaurSnic tradition the most important are the demons Naraka 
and his son Bhagadatta. The former, we are told, wag born of 
the earth by Visnu in his Varaha incarnation. He ruled over 
the country from his capital Pragjy5tisapur.; It is interesting 
to note that the first historical king of KSmarupa for whom we 
have any reliable documentary evidence traces his descent to 
these mythical heroes. This is king BhS.skaravarman, the 
contemporary of the Puayabhuti monarch Har§a and identical 
E’o-se-kie-lo-fa-ma of Yuan Chwang. In the 

• MahahUrata, II, Chapters 26.37, 84 and 61; III, Chap. 82, V. 6047; V, 
Chapter 167, etc.; lOI, Vol. VI, 1909, pp. 14 ff.; Vol. XIV, pp. 830-32; HA, pp. 10 
Vol. II, p. 195; YC, Vol. 11, pp. 184-87; AGI, pp. 672-74 and 729; Dey, OD/, pp! 
87 and 168; 1900, p, 25; IHQ, December, 1927, pp. 843-44. 
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Nidhanpur (Sylhet) copper-plates of this king we find’tb4 fpi- > 


lowing genealogy.* 


Cakrabhrta 

I 

Naraka 


Bhagadatta 

I [Puspadatta] ? 
Yajradatta 


«s®:i 


His descendants rule for 3,000 years 
Then came— 

1, Pu?yavarman 


2. Samudravarman=Dattadev!, 

I 

3. Balavarman-ssRatnadevv 





4. Kalyanavarman=Gandharvade''.u ; j’K ' 
I' ■ 


5. Gahafjt^i;.=YajnavatI 

. i ■ 

, , , 6. Mahendravarman = Suvrata 

I 

7. Narayanavarman=Devavati' 

8. [Bhutavarman] Mahabhutavarman*= Vijnanavati 


: 


'i!-: 

■, .l'!' ' 




,-p. 


9, [Candramukhavarjnan] Candramukha=Bhogavati . ' 

0. [Sthitivarman or Sthira- Sthitavarman=Nayanade'yI 
varman] | 

11. Susthitavarman =»Syamadevi 
alias 8ri-Mrgahka | 




12. Supratis^hita varman 
[Susthiravarman] 


13. Bhaskaravarmao, 

[Kumara; Bhaskarsidypti] 


^ The seal of the inscription hears the hgure of an elephant. El, Vol. Xll, 
pp. 66-79; Vol. XIX, pp. 245-60; JB0R8, Vol. V, pp. 302-04; Vol. Vl, pp. 161:62 , 

Vol. XIX, pp. 116-25; lA, 1914, Vol. 43, pp. 95-96. The alternative forms of fitoep are 
given from the Har^acarita and Yuan Cliwang. Bee Beal, BR, Vol. 11, pp. 1^ ff.; ftdr^a-. 
carita, translated by Cowell and Thomas, p. 2’7. In the Nowgong coppeir^pUte 
of Balavarraan Vajradabta is represented as anu/a (younger brother) j of Bhagadatta. 
See JASB, 1897, Vol. LXVI, PP^ 118, 287 ff. 
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is no conclusive proof that the Guptas conquered Kama- 
rupa, but attention may be drawn to the similarity of the name of 
th^second ruler to that of the great Samudra Gupta. Curiously 
enough the names of the queens of the two rulers were also the 
same.* The discovery of an inscription in Assam dated in the 
: Gupta era and the fact that there appears to be no insuperable 
chronological difSculties in regarding Samudravarman and 
Samudra Gupta as contemporaries, seem to strengthen the 
suspicion that Gupta influence at least must have penetrated 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra.*" In the Allahabad pramsti 
of Hariseria the ruler of Kamarupa is included in the list 
of tributary Pratyanta-nrpatis of the great Gupta emperor.* 
The Damodarpur inscriptions refer to Gupta rule in Puijdra* 
vardhana, which as we have seen was only separated from 
Kamarupa by the river Karatoya. In the Aphsad mscrjpi-ion 
of Adityasena, the latW Gupta bin? Mahasenagupta 
claims to have defeated the Susthitavarman on the 

banks of the iaumtya (Brahmaputra). This prince has 
righji’j been identified with tljie father of Bhaskaravarman.* 
The latter ruled at least up to 648 A. D., when he 
supported the Chini^e invasion of Tirhut under Wang 
Hiuen-t’se.® 

The history of Komarupa after 648 A. D. is rather uncertain. 
We have no records, either literary or epigraphic, from the 
‘ kings who immediately succeeded Bhaskaravarman. But 
fortunately for us there are references to these princes in the 
inscriptions of later kings .of the Brahmaputra valley. Thus the 
Tezpur plates of Maharajadhiraja Vanamala, for whose father 

' GJ, pp. 27, 43, 50 and 53. 

^ JBORS, Vol. Ill, pp. 608 ff,; NKGWG, 1906, pp. 465 ff.. /Hg, December, 
1927, pp- 887-88. For Gupta inscriptions in North Bengal see EI^ Vol. XV, pp, 
113-46. 

^ p. 8. 

* Ibid, p. 203. 

* JAi 1900, Tome XV, pp. 808 ff. ; * Le roi de I’Tnde orientale Chi -kieou-mo (-SV?. 
Kumar a)' 
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Harjara we have the date G. E. 510 (A. D. 829), refers to a 
line of princes beginning with ^alastambha, and ending in Sn- 
Harisa {3alastambha-pramukhaih 3n-Hansanta-mahlpalaiJ ^...) 
who are placed between the descendants of Bhagadatta and 
Vajradatta and Pralambha, the grandfather of Vanamala.^ A 
stray plate of Harjara, recently discovered appears to mention 
three princes, viz., Kumara, Vajradeva, and Harsavarman of the 
dynasty of Salastambha.* In the Nowgong copper-plate grant 
of Balavarman Salastambha and the princes Pslaka and Vijaya 
belonging to his line are placed between the names of Vajradatta 
and Harjara.® In the Bargaon copper-plate grant of Eatnapala 
we are told that after the descendants of Vajradatta had ruled 
over Pragjyotisa for some time there appeared a great Mlecchd- 
dhinatha in the person of ^alastambha. In succession to him there 
were chiefs ‘altogether twice ten in number, ’ who were well known 
as Vigrahastambha and the rest. As the last of them, Tyagasiihha 
went to heaven without leaving any heir, his subjects chose 
Brahmapala, the father of Ratnapilla.^ Now on palaeographic 
grounds the late Dr. Hoernle referred the inscription to g. 1010- 
1050 A. D. As this inscription was dated in the 26th year 
of Eatnapala, it would be probably reasonable to refer Brahraa- 
pala to about 1000 A. D. Now ^Slastambha was the Gist ruler, 
counting upwards from Brahmapala (1000 A. D.). Calculating 
back from his date and assigning a minimum of 16 years for 
each king, we can reasonably assign Salastambha to the middle 
of the 7th century A. D. In that case it would appear that 
Salastambha probably overthrew the line of Pusyavarraan 
soon after the reign of Bhaskaravarman, who, as we have seen 
ruled at least up to 648 A. D. The question whether 8alastam- 
bha established a separate line or whether he belonged to a 

' .r-45B, 1840, Vol. IX, Part H, pp. 763 ff.; MkgWO, 1905, pp. 465 0 . • JBORS ‘ 
Vol. Ill, pp. 608 0. 

* IHQ, December 1927, pp. 888, 841 and 844. 

• JA8B, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 285 ff. 

JA8B, 1898, Vol. LXVII, pp. 106 U. 
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ctollateral branch of Pusyavarman’s family cannot be easily 
rleci(J;pd. The fact that Salastambha is called a MlecchadhinStha 
. wiliile Bhaskaravarman is referred to by Yuan Ohwang as belong- 
Ibgsto the Brahman caste, is not conclusive.^ For, as we have 
sedn, the latter in his Nidhanpur inscription traces his descent 
tp'Bhagadatta, who is described in the Mahabh&rata as "Pragjtjo- 
Usj^dhipah Suro mlecchmam adhipo bait.' If there is any 
historical fact in the description of the Great Epic, then it is 
, reasonable to regard Bhagadatta as a prince of the non-Aryan 
Tibeto-Chinese races referred to as Ginas and Kiratas in ancient 
Indian Literature. As early as the time of the battle scenes of 
■the Great Epic the leaders of these tribes had come into contact 
with Aryan culture; By the middle of the 7th century the 
'..process of Aryanisation of the land beyond Karatoya had 
aldvanced to such an extent as to delude a foreigner into the 
helief that its rulers were themselves Brahmans. From the fact 
Ihat the Chinese pilgrim says that a thousand generations 
elapaed between Bhaskaravarman and the founder of his dynasty, 
if would appear that there was a general belief that the dynasty 
was reigning in Kamarupa in unbroken succession from the 
time of Bhagadatta. But as we have seen, the officer in charge 
of the royal grant discovered at Nidhanpur could not trace the 
'descent of his master beyond Pusyavarman, leaving a gap of 
B,000 years between him and Vajradatta. It appears that the 
lines of Pusyavarman and that of Sslastambha were closely 
related, inasmuch as both were of Mongolian origin. Though 
there is sufficient looseness in the expressions of the Tejpur 
jdates of Vanamala and the Nowgong plates of Balavarman to 
suggest the descent of Salastambha from Bhagadatta,^ yet it 
would probably be safer to regard the two dynasties as separate 
Mongoloid groups who each accepted Aryan culture and sought 
to establish their blue blood by claiming descent from that great 

* BB, Vol. 11, p. 196. See also fupra, pp. S-6, fn. 6. 

• JAFR, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 119. 
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Epic hero. Very few historiccal facts are known of the reign 
of these princes. From the fact that in the Bargaon grant of 
BatnapSla Vigrahastambha is mentioned as the next ruler after 
Salastambha, Hoernle supposed that Stamhha was the distin¬ 
guishing name of this line of rulers. But it should be observed 
that Stamhha is not a portion of the names of the other success¬ 
ors of Salastambha mentioned above. Of these successors, Sfi- 
Harisa, the last prince in the line, according to the Tejpur plate 
of Vanamala,. is probably the same as Harsavarman of the stray 
plate of Harjara.’ /§n-Hari§a has been identified by Kielhom 
with the Gau^l- 04radi-KaUnga-Kosalapati-$n-Har§adeva of the 
Pa^upati inscription (153-1-595=748 A. D, ?) of the Nepal 
Bicchavi king Jayadeva Paracakrakama.® This Har^adeva’s 
daughter Rajyamatl, who was married to the Nepal king, 
is referred to in the same inscription as Bhagadatta- 
rdiakulajd. 

The line of Salastambha appears to have been, followed in 
Karaarupa by the dynasty of Pralambha. The Tejpur inscrip¬ 
tion of Vanamala mentions Pralambha of the line of Bhaga¬ 
datta, after the group of kings ‘ which began with Salastambha 
and ended with Srl-Hari?a.’ In the Nowgong plates of 
Balavarman, though Pralambha is omitted, the latter’s son 
Harjara occupies the same position, i,e., he is mentioned after 
the descendants of Salastambha. In the Bargaon Q-rant of 
Ratnapala, however, as I have elsewhere pointed out, the whole 
group of successors of Salastambha up to Tyagasimha is jointly 
mentioned as numbering 20. Hoernle had already demonstrateid 
that it was not possible to identify Srl-Hari§a with TySga- 
simha, and that they must be accepted as the last kings of two 
distinct groups of princes.® But the relationship between 
these two groups, viz., Salastambha—^n-Hariija (Harsa ?) and 

‘ IHQ, December, 1927, p, 841, fa. 1. 

* M, 1880, VoU IX, p. 179, line 16; JRAS* 1898, pp. 384-86. See ilao Dynastic 
History of Nepal, supra, p. 192. 

« 1898, Vol. LXVff, pp/10^ 
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PrSlambha-^Tyagasimha is again uncertain. Gait in his History 
of Assam follows Hoernle in treating the line of Pralambha 
as distinct from that of Salastambha.* J3ut recently an Indian 
scholar has tried to show that they belonged to the same family. 
His arguments are as follows: ^ (1) Nowhere do the copper¬ 
plates distinctly say that Pralambha belongs to a new line. 
,(2) The grants of Ratnapala, evidently show that all the 21 
kings, starting from Salastambha, belong to his line. (Hoer¬ 
nle’s translation of vs. 9-10.) (3) In Balavarman’s Nowgong 
grant verses 9-10 clearly show that Harjara (Pralambha’s son) 
belonged to the vathSa of Salastambha; (4) In Vanamala’s grant 
‘PrSlambha’s list of predecessors starts with Sslastambha and 
ends with »§n-Hari8a, who was probably his brother, as can be 
•inferred from verse 9. In the present state of our knowledge 
of Some of the inscriptions, which this scholar himself admits are 
‘full of mistakes,’ it would be perhaps wise to defer our judgment 
on the point till they are re-edited by some competent scholar; 
but I should point out that a claim to Bhagadatta lineage should 
no inore be treated as a serious evidence of kinship in Assam 
'than a claim to lunar or solar origin in other parts of 
India. 

For Pralambha, the first king of this group, we have no 
records. But in the Tejpur plates of his grandson Yanamala 
he is called PragjyotiseSa, and the name of his queen (rajm) is 
given as Jivada.® If Major Jenkins’ version of the inscription 
can be relied upon, then it also refers to his hostility to the 
Salastambha—Hari^a group of princes. Prom the fact, however, 
that the Nowgong grant of Balavarman omits him from the 
dynastic table it would seem that he was not a prince, who 
enjoyed any great degree of power. As his son’s inscription is 
dated in 829 A.D., he can reasonably be referred to the beginning 

£ Seoond Ed<, 1926, pp. 80^1. 

i Prof. Padmaaath Bhattacharyya in JHQ, Pecamber, 1927, pp. 844-45 
• USB, 1840, m. IX, twi n, 766 ff, 



of the 9th century. The same inscription of VanamSia. mentions 
nrpenda ,^n-Harjara and his Agramahisi Mahadeot Ta:tS. 
Harjara was the son and successor of PrSlambha, and was pro¬ 
bably the first ruler of this group to wield any considerable 
degree of power. This is confirmed by the fact that in the Now^- 
gong . copper-plate Balavarman omits PrSlambha and traces his 
descent from Harjara. Of the reign of this prince we have the 
following inscriptions :— 

(1) Tezpur Rock Inscription. —A short inscription of 9 
lines in ungrammatical Sanskrit incised on a big boulder of 
granite, lying on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra, about 
one mile below Tezpur (Darrang district). The rock, which 
from a distance resembles the head of an elephant, is locally 
known as Dhenkanal. Above the first line, near the middle, 
there is the figure of a TriSUla or trident. Immediately below 
the 9th line is given the date G.B. 610, corresponding roughly 
to A.D. 829. The characters agree with the date and belong 
to the northern class of alphabets of about the 9th century A.D. 
The inscription refers itself to the Vardhamatia vijayarajya of 
Maharajddhiraja-Parameivara-Paramamaheivara A^n-Harjjara- 
varmmadeva living in Haruppesvara-pura. The inscription 
records the settlement of a dispute between the local Kaivarta- 
nau-k(u)k§i-sva-bhaksa-sddhanl^ the naurajjaka’^ and the Nakka- 
josi^ for tolls. The settlement was made with the arbitration of 
the local military commanders and pancakula Brahmans, It was 
decided that the vessels, which henceforth failed to steer by .the 
, mid-stream were to pay a fine of five bu^ikas.* The dispute 


' Literally * eater of property in the interior of boats,* f.e,,‘collector of taxes on 
merchandise carried on the keel of boats’ belonging to the Kaivarta caste. 

* Towers ; naurajja taken in the sense of towing rope; here probably means a class 
of officers who were in charge of piloting the laden boats by means of rope attachments, 

etc., to the local harbour. 

» Local Zamindars (?). 

♦ 100 cowries, Bengali 6 bnrhis^* 100 cowries. 
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occurred in the administration (adhikaradine) oi Mahdsamanta 
$enMhyak§a Sucitta/ 

(2) A stray plate.—Probably the middle one; very much 
obliterated. It contains the names of KumSra, Yajradeva and 
Har^avarman, belonging to the Salastambha group of princes, 
and refers to an order by Yuvaraja Vanamala, the son of 
Harjara.* 

It is clear from these inscriptions that king Harjara was a 
worshipper of Siva. After the shadowy figure of his father, his 
imperial titles come as a confirmation of our suggestion that he 
was the first sovereign ruler of this group. Haruppes'vara-pura, 
the place of residence of Harjara, was probably also his capital.** 
Tho reference to the order of Yuvaraja Vanamala in his father's 
inscription may indicate that during the latter part of Harjara s 
reign his son was associated in the government of the kingdom. 
This finds a parallel in the history of the Gahadavalas,* 
where king Vijayacandra (a. 1155-70 A. D.) was associated 
with his son the Yuvardja Jayaccandra (o. 1170-93 A. D.) 
Harjara was succeeded by bis son Vanamala. In his 
inscription he claims to belong to the line (anvaya) of the 
lords of Pragjyoti?a. He is further described as a moon w 
the sky of Ksiti-tanaya-nrpatuvamsa, and is said to have 
made gifts of gold, elephants, horses, lands, wives (brides ?), 
silver, and jewels. The river Lauhitya-Sindhu, which was 
as a friend to him, continually washed the sides of Mt. 
Kcimakitta, the tops of which were inhabited by KameSvara (^iva) 
and Mahdgaurl^ and which apparently lay within his dominions. 

' The inscription was first brought to public .notice by Q^ait in the 8th paragraph of 
his Report on the Progress of Historioal Progress in Assam^ 1897. It was then mentioned by 
Sir J. Marshall in ASI, 1902-03. p. 229. Kielhofn read the first 3 lines in 1905, 

pp. 466-71; fully edited by S.P. S&stri in SBORS, Vol. m, pp. 50844. 0r. Barnett 
suggests : controller 7 Rajjaka in meaning of clerks or the like (c/. raj]aka) ? 

* Noticed by Prof. Padmanath Bhattacharyya in the tBQ, December, 1927, pp. 838, 
841 and 844. Not yet edited. 

5 Kielhorn read the name of the city as H{a)pp€Svara‘pura, and suggested as a 
possible reading HMoppehara. 




Of Vanamala’s reign we have only one inscription, the 
Tezpur plates, which were dug up near the station of that 
town in the Darrang district. It consists of three plates which 
are connected by a large copper ring. The seal contains within 
a raised rim a figure of Gane^a. Below this figure runs 
the legend: Svasti 3rlman Pragjydti^ddhipamayQ Mahd- 
rdjddhiraja-3n~Vanamalavarma-deva. The inscription opens 
with an invocation to Lauhitya-Sindhu (Brahmaputra) 
and Pindkapd^i (Siva). Then begins the genealogy of 
the donor. Prom Adivaraha and the Earth was born 
Naraka, The latter has two sons, Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. 
The former got the lordship of Pragjyoti§a after the death of 
his father at the hands of Krsna, and his posterity has ruled 
there ever since. In his line was born Ksitipdla-mauli-mdnikya 
ksata’-vairi’-wra Pralambha, the lord of Pragjyoti^a. He was 
hostile to the princes 3dlasfamhha-pramukhaih 3r%-Han§dntair 
maMpdlaih, who preceded him and were enemies of his ancestors. 
Pralambha’s son through the (jueen Jivada was Srt-Harjara. 
The latter begot king Vanamala by his Agramahisi Mdhddevl 
Tara. This king granted to Indoka, a YajurvedI Brahman, 
the village Abhl^uravataka, with its eight boundaries, situated 
on the west of Trisrqta (Tista) in Sarkvat 19 (Begnal)} 

From his seal and invocation to ^iva it appears that like 
liis father he was also a worshipper of Siva; but it is curious 
that he had dropped his father’s title of Paramamdheivara.^ ' 
He reigned at least for 19 years, and if his praSastikdra is to be 
trusted, was master of the territories ‘as far as the Vanamala of 
the sea shore ’ and ^ his footstool was bornei by crowns of numer- 

» The iosoriptioD with a translation by Pap^it Saradaprasad Chakravarti wag com* 
manioated to the Asiatic Society of Bengal and published in its Journal in 1840, Vol. IX, 
pp. 786 ff. The inscription requires re-edition. The translator takes Tritrm to moan 
‘ the Gafiga river' evidently a mistake, ibid, p. 775. See JASB, 1876, Vol. XLIV, p* 283. 

* In the Nowgong grantof Balavarman, VanamWa is referted to as devoted to tbe 
faith of Bhava (^iva), JA3B, 1897, Vol, LXVI, pp. 287 ff.; but he is also called 
Vanamdla, an epithet of Vi^pu, indicating devotion to that god. 
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OU8 rdjas.' It i8 aot known how long he ruled; but a verse 
in the Nowgong inscription of Balavarman refers to him as one 
I ‘ who for a long time was king in the land.’ ^ Hoernle referred 

his Tezpur grant on palaeographic grounds to about 925 A.D. 

According to the Nowgong copper-plate grant of Balavarman, 
Vanamala was succeeded by Jayamala. According to IJneiiil^ s 
reading, Jayamala again was succeeded by his son Vlrabahu, 
who married Amba; but Kielhorn has rejected this reading. 
He takes Vlrabahu to he another name of Jayamala, both 
referring to the same person.® Jayamala-VirabahQ is said to 

have contracted a disease while distinguishing-himself in war, 

and after abdicating in favour of his son and having bravely 
endured the rite of religious suicide through starvation ‘ became 
absorbed in the light of the divine being.’ This son, named 

I Balavarman, was born to him, by his queen Amba. 

(The Nowgong grant is the only known inscription of the 
reign of Balavarman. It consists of three copper-plates, and is 
said to have been found by a cultivator of Sptargao, a village in 

of the Kalang, opposite 

Puranigudam, in the Nowgong district in Assam. The ring, 
seal, and the general appearance of the inscriptions are wry 
similar to those of Gauhati plates of Indrapalavarman. The 
heart-shaped seal contains in relief the figure of an elephaqt. 
Below this runs the legend: Svasti ^rl-Srl-P-fHmotnadU- 
. pmvayd MaMrdjUhmia-.^ri-Balavarmadevah. After invoca¬ 
tion of Rudra and Lauhitya, the inscription as usual refers to 
the birth of Naraka from Upendra and yasu^ati. Naraka 
conquered KSmarupa and founded the city of Pragjyoti?a. He 
had two.sons, viz., Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After the reipi 
of their descendants there ruled Salastambha and his descendants, 

Sp.l20. Bat Kielhorn referred the 6 kings from PrMambh. to Balavarman 

to the veriU 800-925 A.D.i see NKOWG, 1906, p. 470. ^ 

•ftW. P. 470; JBOBS. Vol. HI. p. 609; JA8B, 1897. Vol. DXVI, ^ 287 ff. 
In HA, no referenoe is. made to Kielhorn’e reading. The author repeats Hoernle a 

version. 
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Pftlaka, Vijaya, (?), and others. Then arose the great 
king Harjara, his son Vanamala, his son JayamSla-Virabahu, 
who had through his queen Amba, the Paramesvara-Parama- 
l)haUamka-MahwajMhiraja-3n-P&\B,yaxinadev!i. The donee was 
the Yajurvedi Brahman Devadhara. The gift consisted of a 
piece of land known as Hemsivft in the Dijjinn5-Fisa^o in the 
Daksinakula (of the Brahmaputra ?)* producing 4,000 (measures) 
of rice {dhanya-catnssahasrotpattimatt). There appears to have 
been a date at the end of the inscription, but it is illegible. An 
interesting feature of the plate appears to be the numerous 
plagiarised passages from Kalidasa’s well known 
The grant was given from the ‘ancestral camp’ of Haruppe^vara. 
Palaeographically the inscription has been referred to by Hoemle 
to a period not later than 975 A.D.' Kielhorn however placed 
Balavarman in about the first quarter of the 10th century A.D. 
It is difficult to say how long this dynasty lasted, or whether there 
were any more princes after Balavarman and before Tyagasiihha 
who, according to the Bargaon grant of RatnapSla, immediately 
preceded Brahmapala.* We have already seen that, according 
to Hoernle’s calculations, based on the palaeographic evidence 
of the grants of RatnapSla, BrahmapSla is to be placed in the 
neighbourhood of 1000 A.D.® If Tyagasiihha, as seems not 
improbable, belonged to the line of PrSlambha, then this 
dynasty appears to have reigned in KSmarupa from c. 800 to 
1000. A.D. During this period KSmarupa sovereigns seem 
to have come into contact with the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. 
In the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala we are told that 
Jayapala, at the command of his cousin, king DevapSla, 

^ The inaoription was first read and discussed iu a local veruacolar weekly named 
Aicm by Papdit Dhire^yara Kaviratna of Kamarupa. Gait sent the plates to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, and Hoernle edited them in its Journal^ Vol. LXVI, 1897, pp, 191, 
285-97; see also Vol. LXVH, 1898, pp. 103 ff. 

« JA8B, 1898, Vol. LXVII. pp. 99 ff. 

* For a different view of the dates of the Pftla grants of Assam, see El, Vol. XVni, 
p. m - . 
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undertook various expeditions ‘for the conquest of the quarters.’ 
The king of Pragjyotisa ‘enjoyed peace at last suirounded 
by friends, only when he bore on his exalted head the command 
(of Jayapala) that set at rest all talk of warfare.’ ^ As Deva- 
pala is usually referred to the period c. 816-54, it was probably 
Harjara or his son Vanamala ® who was the contemporary of 
Jayapala. The Palas appear to have grown very powerful 
under DharmapS-la and Devapala. It is therefore not at all 
unlikely that Pala arms really crossed the Karatoya and forced 
the princes of the Brahmaputra valley to acknowledge their 
hegemony. 

As the names of the next group of princes who ruled in the 
Assam valley uniformly end ini pala, it is convenient to desig¬ 
nate them as the Palas of Kfi-marupa. The transition of the 
royal power from Pralambha’s successors to this new grotip is 
mentioned in the Bargaon grant of Eatnapala. .We are told 
that when TySgasimha the twenty-first sovereign of KSmarupa^ 
counting from Salastambha, departed from this world with¬ 
out leaving any of his race to succeed him, “his subjects think¬ 
ing it well that a Bhauma (i.e. one of Naraka’s race) should 
be appointed as their lord, chose BrahmapSla, a kinsman 
of the deceased ruler, on account of his fitness to undertake 
the government of the country.’’ Thus, if the praSastikara . 
is to be believed, the new king was elected by his'subjects, 
an incident which finds a parallel in the history of the founder 
of the Pala dynasty of Bengal and Bihar.® Brahmapala, the 
founder of this new group of princes, apparently belonged to 
a collateral line of the same family as that of his predecessor, 

i I A, 1886> Vol. XV, p, 305, verw 6; also ibid, p. 308; Oau^alekham&ld, p. 66, foot¬ 
note. B’or a different interpretation of the vers© see] Haltzsch_in I A, 1886, Vol. XV, 
p, 808, footnote ^4. 

* JASB, 1921, Vol. XVn (N. IS.), pp. 1-6. See also infra, Dynastic Histary 
Bengal and Bihar. 

» JA3B, 1898, Vol. LXVII, p. 106 ff.; verse 10, See also Khalimpni grant of 

Uharmapala; P* 948, 





both tracing their descent from Narak’s line {anvaya). Both 
the dynasties certainly belonged to non-Aryan stock, as the 
sound of the name Harjara is distinctly non-Hindu/ But 
the names of his immediate successor and those of the Palas 
show that they were speedily assimilated into the Hindu fold. 
They were right, however, in tracing their descent from Bha- 
gadatta, the lord of the Mleccha Ginas and Kiratas, inasmuch 
as they appear to have belonged to that great hive of Mongolian 
peoples which lies in the north, and east, of the Indian sub¬ 
continent. Both peaceful penetration and armed invasions 
by this stock, though never seriously affecting the general 
currents of Indian life, were nevertheless regular features in 
the history of this frontier. The invasion of the Ahoms, an 
offshoot of the Shan race in the 13th century, and of the 
Burmese in the 19th century, are only later episodes in this 
development. The Mongoloid physiognomy of the peoples of 
Assam and some of the districts of Northern and Eastern Bengal 
clearly shows the substantial accuracy of this conclusion.® 

Of Brahmapala’s reign no records survive. He was suc¬ 
ceeded by bis son RatnapSla who was begotten by his queen 
Kuladevl. In the inscriptions of his son, Brahmapala is only 
called MaMxajadhiraja, while Ratnapala has the full imperial 
titles : Patameivara Paramabhat^raka-MahardjMhiraja.^ It is 
likely that Ratnapala was the first vigorous ruler of his line who 
had imperial pretensions. This is confirmed by the fact that 
in his Bargaon grant Ratnapala claims to have come into hostile 
contact with the Gurjaradhipa, the Gauiendra, the KeraleSa, 
the Bdhikas, the Tdikas, and the Ddksi^dtya-k^dnipati. The 
praSastikdra thus refers to these incidents in his description 
of the king’s capital:— 

‘ JASB, 1898, Vol, LXVII, p. 106. 

® H, H. Bialey, Peoples of India^ pp. 9-10, 40.43, efco, Conault algo The Tribes and 
Gastes of Bengal ^ by the game author. 

^ la this ooDoeotion note that Indrapaia in his Gauhati grant oalls his grandfather 
BatnapSla^ bis predecessor, P. i?6» Af., see 1897, p. 136, 
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Crowded with a dense forest, as it were, of arms of his 
brave soldiers, who were hankering after the plunder of the 
camps of all his enemies, yet was fit to be itihabited by wealthy 

people (merchants)*.the disk of the sun was hidden (from 

view) by the thousand of its plastered turrets,.adorned by 

learned men, religious preceptors and poets, it resembled the 

pardmeivara-adhi^fhmam (Kaila^a).its boundaries were 

encompassed by a rampart furnished with a fence strong like 
that used for the game-birds of the Sakas, fit to cause chagrin 
to the king of Gufjafa, to give fever to the heads of the un- 
tameable elephants of the chief of Gau4a, to act like bitumen 
in the earth to the lord of Kerala, to strike awe into the Bdhi- 
kas arid Taikas, to cause pulmonary consumption to the 

master of the Deccan country.It is rendered beautiful 

by the Lauhitya. Such is the town in which the lord of 
Prdgjyotisa took up his residence, and which he called by 
the appropriate name of the Impregnable one (PfdgjyotUesa- 
Durjaydkhyapuram adhyuvdsa).^ 

It is not unlikely that much of the above iS merely the 
vapourings of the poet’s brain. But, as is usUal in such 
cases, there may have been in it some grains of facts of 
contemporary incidents which conveniently gave rise to such 
pretensions. Now taking for granted that Hoernle was correct 
in assuming the date of Rathapala to be c. 1010-1050 A. D.,® 
the two kings from the peninsular portion of India who in¬ 
vaded Northern India about this time were the Cola king 
Rajendra I (c. 1013-44 A.D.)»and the Oalukya Vikramaditya VI 
(c. 1076-1126 A. D.). They might conveniently be described 

* JASB, 1898, Vol. Lxvn, pp. 116-118. 

* JA8B, 1898, Vol. LXVn, pp. 102,106, eto. 

* The Tiromalw inscriptioa dated in the 18th year of hie reign lefera to hie 

hotthera cOTqueata. He aaoended the throne in <t. 1018 A. D. and as hielinaoription 
dated in his 9th year does not contain any reference to these victories I aasome that 
( , . r'o'nbty occurred between his ;9th and 12th regnal years («. 1021-36 

A :-) r**.;- I T. 1 .. 1 -.i i.i w r FO.V PJ, tT, pp. 9a9€. 
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as Kerol^ia and Daksinatya-kf^ipO'ti^ It is interesting to note 
that the Vikramankadevacarita actually refers to an invasion 
of Kamarupa by Vikramaditya during the reign of his father 
Some^vara I (c. 1040-1069).* By Bahikasand Taikas (Tajikas?) 
the author probably meant the Turkish invaders who under 
their leaders Mahmud of Ghazni and his son Mas‘fld harried a 
considerable portion of Northern India during the period 1000 to 
1037 A. D,, and are reported to have come as far east as Benares. 
The Gurjaradhipa referred to here may have been RajyapSla 
(c. 1018-19), or even TrilocanapSla (c. 1019-27), the con¬ 
temporaries of Sultftn Mahmad. The presence of the Gurjaras 
in Magadha and North Bengal probably made them familiar 
to the Kamarupa poets. As to the Oaudendra, he certainly 
belonged to the dynasty of the Palas, who, as we have seen, were 
the neighbours of the princes of the Brahmaputra valley from 
the 9th century A. D. onwards.* 

This capital of the king, which baffled and struck terror into 
so many princes, was called /^H-Durjayft. It would perhaps be 
wrong to accept this name as an alias for PrSgjyotisapura, as 
Hoernle has done from the fact, that the Palas refer to them¬ 
selves in their inscriptions as ‘ lords of PrSgjyotisa.’* For the 
line of PrSlambha, who ruled from Haruppe^vara, also described 
themselves as PragjyoU§S,dhipas. It therefore appears that the 
epithet had by this time become a conventional title of all rulers 
of the Brahmaputra valley as Trikalingadhipati became during 
this period amongst the rulers of Orissa and the Central Provin¬ 
ces. This does not of course preclude the possibility of the iden¬ 
tity of all the three cities ; but at present there are no facts to 
warrant this conclusion. It is not unlikely however that these 
capitals may have been situated in the neighbourhood of the 

* Ed* by Bahler, Bombay, 1875, HI, 74, 

* Hoerole aaggeated Uiat the ralors intoaded were pethapa : the Westero CAlakya 
Jayaaimha or Some^vara I, the Cola Raiarije, and the Pftla king MeWp^Ua or 
NayapSla. JA8B, 1898, Vol. liXVII, p. 106, 

« IMd, p. 103, 
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modern town of Gauhati, not far from which stands the sacred 
temple of Kamakhya, undoubtedly an ancient site. 

For the reign of Katnapala the following two inscriptions 
have BO far been found ;— 

(1^ Bargaon Grant. —The findspot of the inscription is 
unknovin, but it was found in the possession of a cultivator of the 
Mauza Bargaon, in the Tejpur subdivision of Darrang district. 

It is written on three plates in Sanskrit, partly in prose and 
partly in verse. The composition is very laboured and the 
mechanical execution very slovenly and inaccurate. A curiosi¬ 
ty of the inscription is the existence of plagiarisms, or at least 
imitations from Bana’s Harsacarita. The seal is exactly like 
that of the Gauhati grant of Indrapala and bears the legend. 
PragjyotisUdhipati- Maharajddhirdia-3ri-Ratnapdla-varma -devah. 

On palaeographic grounds Hoernle placed it in the earlier half 
of the 11th century A. D. The inscription opens with two verses 
in praise of Siva’s Tdntiava dance, SaAkari, and Lauhitya-Sin- 
dhu. Then is given the usual genealogy from Naraka, born to 
Hari, in the form of a boar, and DharS. His two sons were 
Bhagadatta and Vajradatta. After their descendants had ruled 
for a long time there appeared the Mleccliddhinatha Salastam- 
bha. Twenty chiefs, Vigrahastambha, and the rest, succeeded 
him. When the last amongst them, Tyagasirhha, died without 
issue, the subjects elected his relative Brahmapala of Bhauma’s 
race. His queen was Kuladevi. Their son Ratnapala ascended 
_the throne of the Narakdnvayas. The object of the grant is to 
record that P.Pb.M.-A?n-Eatnapala”Varma-deva gave the village 
(poto/ca) of Vamadeva, situated in the Trayodasa-grama-Fifaj/o 
in the Uttarakula (of the Brahmaputra ?), producing 2,000 
(measures of) rice, to the Vsjasaneyaka Brahman Viradatta on 
the Vi§nupadi SamkrSnti in the 25th year of his reign.^ 

(2) Sualkuci Grant, —Pound in the village of Sualkuci in the 
Gauhati subdivision of Kamrup district. It originally consisted 



• Edited by Hoerok in JASB, ■ 1898, Vol. LXVH, pp. 99 S. 


of 3 plates, but the first is missing. TBe contents of the in¬ 
scriptions, which is in a very bad state of greservation, appear to 
be almost identical with the Bargaon grants the only difference 
being in the statements referring to the land and the donee. 
The workmanship is still more slovenly and inaccurate than in 
the other grant. Palaeographically theyj are exactly similar. 
The object of the grant is to record the giffi of some land to the 
Vajasaneyaka Brahmana Kamadeva by the king in the 26th year 
of his reign. ^ 

From the invocation of his inscriptions it appears that Eatna- 
pala was a worshipper of Siva. The description of his capital, 
that in it ‘eating of flesh is only found in wild beasts’ “ affords 
an interesting insight into the form of Saivisna professed by him. 
Another interesting fact about his faith is the title ‘illustrious 
Varaha ’ applied to him in the Gauhati plates of Indrapala.® 
This seems to indicate that he equally divided his devotion 
to the two gods. It is not known how far his reign extended 
beyond the 26th year recorded in his Sualkuci inscription, 
but scholars are generally agreed that he had a long reign. It 
appears from the Gauhati plates that Eatnapala had a son named 
Purandarapala, who married Durlabha and had a son named 
Indrapala, through her. Purandarapala is described as a good 
poet, a great huntsman, and a successful warrior. It appears 
however that he did not rule, and perhaps died before 
his father. Though the mutilation of verse 16 of the inscrip¬ 
tion makes the point a little doubtful, the fact tha.t 
Indrapala omits his father’s name and describes himself as 
‘ meditating on the feet ’ of Eatnapala, his grandfather in that 
portion of the inscription which usually contains the donor’s 
father’s name, should be taken as conclusive. 

So far the following two inscriptions have been found for 
the reign of Indrapala : 

» Ibid, pp. 120-35. 

• JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVn, p. 117. 

• Bri-Varika, ibid, 1897, Vol. LXVI, p. 11$, 
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(1^ Gauhati Plates .—-Discovered in a field in course of 
cultivation in the village of Bar Panara, Mauza Pati, Darrang 
districli. The grant consists of three plates, held together by a 
massive pearj-shaped seal, bearing on it the figure of an elephant. 
Below this %ure is the legend : Svasti Pragjyotieddhipati M(f,hd- 
rdjddhirdja-Srl-Indmpdla-varma devah. The execution is very 
slovenly and inaccurate. According to Hoernle, palaeo- 
graphically, it has close similarity to the Badal pillar in¬ 
scription of the. time of Narayanapala.* Though it is not dated, 
the same scholar refers it ‘with some probability’ to the middle 
of the nth century A.D. It begins with an invocation to 
Sambhu and the Dauhitya, then repeats the usual genealogy 
from Naraka, born of Mahavaraha and Dharanl, to Vajradatta. 
Then after an undefined interval flourished Brahmapala in the 
latter’s family. His son was Eatnapala ; his son Purandarapala 
married Durlabha; his son was P.-Ph.-M.Srlmad-Indrapdla-var- 
ma-deva. The inscription records a grant by the king of some 
land bearing-4;,000 (measures of) rice to the Yajurvedi Brahman 
Devapala, and refers to his capital, full of elephants, horses, 
and jewels, and impregnable to the attacks of any royal dynasty, 
named 3H-T>avi^y^-nagarl. Dated in the 8th year of his 
reign.’’ 

(3), A Second Gopper-plate Grant .—Eeported to be in fair 
condition, except the portion dealing with the boundary of the 
land granted. It does not supply any important historical fact 
in addition to what we know from (1).® 

That the dynasty of the Palas did not end with Indrapala, 
appears to be probable from the copper-plate grant of Dharma- 
p^a.‘‘ This king refers in his inscription to his father Harsamala 

' m, Voi. II, p, 160. 

* Edited by Hoernle, JASB^ 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 113‘82. 

* To my knowledge, not yet edited. Referred to in IHQt December 1927, p. 839. 

* An article on this inscription was published in Hangpur»8dhitya-Pari§at Patrikdt 

1312 B.S., No. 9. Also referred to in Prdcipa-Kdmarupa.Rdjavali, in Bangiya^Sdhitya 
Pari^at-Patrikat 1820 8., 8, p. 189. IHQt 1927, December, pp. 839 and 842. 
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^pala ?) and grandfather Gopala. In the present state of oiu* 
knowledge it is impossible to decide whether GnpSla, if he 
really belonged to the line of Brahmapala, was an immediate 
■successor of Indrapala. Another prince apparently of this family 
was the Kamatupa-nrpati Jayapaladeva, referred to by the 
recently discovered Salimpur stone inscription of the Brahman 
Prahasa. This inscription is incised on a slab of blackstone 
and was found in the Mauza Salimpur, Police Station Kethal, of 
the Bogra District in Bengal. The object is to record the erec¬ 
tion of a temple wherein the above-mentioned Brahman set up 
an image of Amara-natha. As in the Bhuvanesvatr inscription 
of Bhatta Bhavadeva,* we have here a record not of kings and 
ministers but the history of a Brahman family rendered 
illustrious by the birth of great scholars. Prahasa traces his 
descent to a family which originally lived in Tarkari within 
^rSvasti and then in Balagrama in Varendrl. From Prahasa 
upwards to Pasupati the prasasti mentions seven generations. 
In verse 22 of this inscription we are told that Prahasa, ‘though 
excessively solicited, did not by any means accept 900 gold 
coins {hernnam Satani nava nnhharam..*) and a grant of land 
(Sasana) yielding an income of a thousand (measures of rice) 
from Jayapaladeva, king of Kamarupa, when the latter was 
making a Tulapurma gift.* As the characters of the inscrip¬ 
tion are a variety of Northern alphabet which was used especi¬ 
ally in Bengal and Magadha in the 11th century, and show 
close resemblance to the letters of the inscription of the Pala 
king Nayapala (c. 1040-55 A.D.)* it is impossible to identify 
him witli Jayapala, the cousin of Devapala (c. 815-50 A.D.)® 
In view of the proximity of the findspot of this inscription to 
the frontier of Kamarupa and the similarity of its characters to 


* SI, Vol. VI, pp. 303-07. 

• BI, Vol. XIII, pp. 383-96. 

• ^ to ^hftgalpur grant of Kftriyanapala, li, 1886, Vol. XV, pp. 304.10 Qau^aUlchd* 

mila, pp. 66-69. On the relationship of DevapSla and Jayapala, Boejnfra, Dynastic History 
of Bengal and Bihar, 




those used in the inscriptions of the Palas of Kamarupa it yi^ill 
perhaps be reasonable to accept this prince as belonging to that 
line. But his position in the order of kings is less certain. 
Mr. Basak, the editor of the inscription, has proposed to place 
him somewhere after Indrapala ; but it is not certain whether 
he should come after or before the Gopala-Dharmapala group. 
It was probably during the reign of these later P5la rulers that 
the Varmans of Eastern Bengal invaded the Brahmaputra 
valley. The Belava grant of Bhojavarman informs us that his 
grandfather Jatavarman invaded Kamarupa. If the identifica¬ 
tion of Vira&ri, the queen of this ruler, with a daughter of the 
Kalacuri Lakemi-Kar^ia (c. 1041-70 A.D.) be accepted, Jata¬ 
varman was a contemporary of Vigrahapala III of Bengal 
(c. 1065-81 A.D.). * 

For the period that follows, the records of Kamarupa 
supply Us with no connected account. But the possibility that 
a line of kings still ruled in the Valley is revealed by the 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva.® This inscription, written on 
three copper-plates, is supposed to have been dug out in the 
course of cultivation, in the village of Kamauli, near the conflu¬ 
ence of the Barna and the Ganges at Benares. The seal con¬ 
tains the figure of GaneSaa and is formed like a spoon. The 
characters resemble those of the Deopara inscription of Vijaya- 
sena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.).;® It was issued by ParamamdheSvarah- 
Paramavaisnavo MahdrdjU'dhirdjah Parameivara^ Parama- 
bhattdraka-l^rimdn Vaidyadeya in year 4 (of his reign) from the 
PLamBakoncl-Samavdsita-lSrlmaja-jaya-Skandhdvdra. It records 
the grant of two villages named Santipataka and Mandara 
with a revenue of 400 (eatu^atikam) and situated in the 
yifaya of BsUja, in the Mai^ala of Kamarupa and the Bhukti 
of Pragjyoti9a. The donee is the Brahman Srldhara^ son of 

* El, VoU Xn, pp, 37 ff. For details see infra, Dynastio History of Bengal and Bihar, 

* El, Vol. n, pp. 847-68; OaudalekhamM, pp. 127-46. 

» Eh Yol. I, pp. 806-16; JASB, 1981, p, 16. 
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Yudhis^hira and Pall his wife, and grandson of Bharata ; he 
was born in the gotra of Visvamitra, in the village of Bhava 
in VarendrI. Itucidentally the inscription refers to the ancestors 
of the donor, who served as ministers of the Pala kings of 
Bengal. He himself was the favourite minister of king Kumara- 
pala. The following chart illustrates the relationship *: ~ 

Vigrahapala (c. 1055-81 A.D.).Yogadeva. 

I I 

Eamapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) ... . Bodhideva 

I I •= Pratapadevi. 

Kumarapala (c. 1126-30 A.D.).Vaidyadeva. 

We are further told that the Gauie^vara Kumarapala, having 
heard of the disaffection (vikrtim) of TiAgyadeva, who had been 
formerly treated with high honour, appointed Vaidyadeva, as a- 
ruler (nareSvawtve) in his place. The latter thereupon marched- 
with his younger brother Budhadeva against that ruler • (Avani- 
pati), and after defeating and killing him occupied his throne. 
Now who was this Tingyadeva ^ ? In the inscription itself he is 
described as a prince who ruled in the east (Hari-harid-hhiivi) 
of the Pala dominions. As the land granted was situated in 
Kamarupa-Mawdala and Pragjyotisa-Bhw&ti, and as the family 
of the donee belonged to Varendri, i.e., North Bengal, which 
bordered on Kamarupa, it is likely that he was a ruler of at least a 
portion of the Brahmaputra valley, which adjoined the kingdom 
of the Palas on the west. It is also probable that he acknowledged 
the hegemony of his Western neighbours. Sir E. Gait has 
suggested that Vaidyadeva conquered Kamarupa and nominally 
remained a feudatory of the Palas.® It has recently been 
suggested that the Palas conquered only a portion of the great 


‘ For the dates, wliioh aro not given in the inscription, see tn/ra, Dynastic ffwiory 

of Bengal and Bihar,^ pp. 281*82. . 

* Through a mistake the name is given as Tisbyadeva, in Hi, p. 36 The regnal 
year of Vaidyadeva is also wrongly given as ‘ 9th year.’ Verse 10 makes it clear that 
Tihgya was killed ; see EU Vol. II, p. 356, 

^ HA, p. 36. • . 
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kingdom of Kamarupa bordering on Ganda, wherein Tifigya was 
placed as a vassal; on his rebellion, Vaidyadeva defeated him, 
and was appointed a feudatory ruler in his place.^ If this 
suggestion is accepted, it is likely that Tihgyadeva was placed 
in Kamarilpa by RamapSla, who is credited with its conquest 
in the Ramacarila of Sandhyakara Nandi.^ In the present state 
of our knowledge it is impossible to decide what was the exact 
position of Tihgyadeva in relation to the two dynasties of the 
Palas ruling in Bengal and Assam or what were the boundaries 
of his dominions. He certainly appears to have been a ruler 
of at least a portion of the Brahmaputra valley, in which he 
was supplanted by Vaidyadeva in the first half of the 12th 
century A.D.* It is not impossible that Vaidyadeva was suc¬ 
ceeded in his dominions by his brother Budhadeva, who so ably 
assisted him in gaining his throne; but of this we have no 
evidence. 

Another inscription of this period which refers to a king 
of Kamarupa is the Deopara stone inscription of Vijayasena.* 
Umapatidhara, the composer of this praHsti, tells us that 
Vijayasena in the course of his victorious career ‘defeated Nanya 
and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, and put down 
the prince of Kamarupa.’ Who was this ‘prince of Kamanipa’ ? 
It has been shown elsewhere that Vijayasena was a contemporary 
of Madanapala (c. 1130-50 A.D.), who is probably to be identi¬ 
fied with the defeated Gauda monarch. It is also very likely that 
Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) established his dominions in 
North Bengal after overthrowing this Pala king, about 1130 
A.D.®* This victory may have led Vijayasena into conflict with 
V^aidyadeva or one of his descendants. Vaidyadeva certainly 

> IHQ, December, 1927, p. 842. 

- » AfASB, Vol. nr. Na 1, p. 60 j ID. 47. 

? Haihsikoflci, the place from which Vaidyadeva issued bis Kamauli Inscription, 
has not yet been identified. 

« El, Vol. I. pp. 306-16. 

' JL, 1927, pp. 9-12; JASB, 1921, pp. 1.16. 
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appears as a friend, if not a vassal, of Kumarapaia in his 
Kamauli grant. There is no inherent impossibility in the friend¬ 
ship between the two families continuing till the reign of 
MadanapSla. But of this there is no actual proof. A more likely 
suggestion is that this ‘ prince of Kamarupa ’ is one of the 
rulers mentioned in the Assam Plates of Vallahhadeva^ The 
latter inscription consists of five plates of copper, and was 
presented to the Bengal Asiatic Society by Mr. W. Winder, 
Assistant Executive Engineer of Tezpur. “ The characters of 
the inscriptions belong to a variety of the Northern alphabet 

which was used in the 12th century A.D.in most eastern 

parts of Northern India,” closely resembling those of the Deopara 
inscription of Vijayasena. It belongs to a prince named 
Vallabhadeva, for whom the following genealogy is given 

In the Can4ravam4a 
Bhaskara 
1 

Nrpa Eayarideva — Trailokyasimha 
I ssVasumatl? 

„ Udayakarna — Nihsahkasirhha. 

=:AhiavadevI 

Vallabhadeva — Sri-Vallabha. 

The last prince in the iSaka year 1107 (1184 or 1186 A.D. 
as the year is taken as current or expired), at the command of 
his father and for the spiritual welfare of his mother, founded 
an almshouse (bhaktaiala, anna-sattra) near a temple of the 
god Mahadeva to the east of Kirtipur in the Hapyacha-ilfam^aia, 
and endowed it with the revenues of certain villages and hamlets. 
The localities mentioned have not yet been identified. The lack 
of any imperial titles suggests that these princes were not very 
important. But the close similarity of the script of this 

‘ First edited by Hultzsoh in ZDMO, 1886, Band XL, pp. 42-47; then by Kielhorn 
in El, 1898-99, Vol. V, pp. 181-88. 
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inscription and that of the Deopara inscription, as also its date 
points to,the contemporaneity of Vijayasena and these rulers; and 
it is therefore not impossible that either Udayakarpa or his 
father EiSyarideva may have been ‘ the prince of Kamarupa 
who according to Umapatidhara was defeated by his patron. 
It was again, probably one of these princes, possibly Vallabha- 
deva, who was defeated by Vijayasena’s grandson Laksmaija- 
sena.* A remark has recently been made,, that, though 
discovered at Tezpur, ‘ this grant and the donor seem to have 
belonged to Eastern Bengal very close to KSrnarupa.’* But 
this assertion is, to my knowledge, not yet supported by any 
proof, and so the exact area over which this line ruled must 
remain for the present uncertain. 

If the identification proposed above be accepted, Vallabha- 
deva was probably contemporary with Muhammad ibn Bakht- 
ySr, when the latter after his conquest of Lakhaijavatl under¬ 
took his disastrous expedition to ‘ Tibbat ’ through Kamrud 
(KSmarupa). The TahaqM-i-Nasirl, the almost contemporary 
history of the period, supplies the following interesting account 
of this expedition : After his conquest of North Bengal (c. 1198 
A.D.), about the middle of the year 1205 A.D., Muhammad 
formed the ambition of seizing the country of Turkistan and 
Tibet, the mountain tracts which lay to the east of Lakhanavati. 
In those days three races of people, viz., the Kunch (or Kuch), 
the Mej (or Mech), and the Tiharu (mod. Tharu), lived in the 
different mountain parts that separated Tibet from Lakhanavati. 
All of them had ‘ Turkish countenances,’ and ‘ a different idiom 
too between the language of Hind and Turk (or “ Tibbat 
One of the chiefs of these tribes, who had fallen into the hands 
of Muhammad, and was known as ‘ Ali the Mej ’ after his adop¬ 
tion of the Mutammadan faith, agreed to conduct Muhammad 

» See the Madhaioagar grant of Lak^mapaaena, JASB, 1U09, Vol. V (N.8.), 
pp. 467 ff. 

® iHQt December, 1927, p. 843, 
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ibn Ba^t-yar into those hills and act as guide. Under his 
guidance Muhammad and a body of about 10,000 horse were con¬ 
ducted either from Lakhanavati or from Dlw-kot (Damdamah, 
near Giangarampur, south of Dinajpur), the northern Musalman 
military outpost in these days, to Burdhan-kot (VardhanakuU, 
north of. Bogra, close to Govindganj in Long. 89 28 , Lat. 26 8 
25" on the Karatoya). ‘ A river of vast magnitude,’ which our 
author calls Begmatl {i.e., Vegamatl, which Blochmann identi¬ 
fied with the Karatoya) lay in front of this place. For 10 days 
the Muslim army marched along the right bank of the river 
towards the mountains. Blochmann has pointed out that before 
1784 the Karatoya was connected by branches with the Tista 
(Trisrota), which flowed west of the Karatoya and, joining the 
Atrai, fell into the main branch of the Ganges. Thus, it is 
likely that the ten days’ march extended along the Karatoya and 
the Tista, which latter of all the rivers of Bengal extends 
furthest into Tibet. There is little doubt that the Musalmans 
marched along the frontier of the territory of the Raja of 
Kamarupa. Before the tenth day was over the Musalman army 
reached mountainous country and a bridge of hewn stone, 
consisting of upwards of twenty arches. It is difficult to say 
where this bridge was situated ; but Blochmann has suggested 
that it was probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Darjeeling. Anyhow it would appear from the subsequent 
account that it was not far from, if not actually within, the 
territories of the “ Rae of Kamrud.” The Muslim army passed 
over the bridge, and Muhammad installed at the head of the 
bridge two of his own Amirs, one a Turk slave, and the other 
a Khalj with troops, in order to guard it until his return. 
When the ‘ Rae of Kamrud ’ became aware of the passage of 
the Muslim troops, he is said to have despatched trustworthy 
persons, saying : “ It is not proper, at this time to march into 
the country of Tibet, and it is necessary to return and to make 
ample preparations, when in the coming year I, who am the 
Rae of Kamrud agree that I will embody my own foi'ces, and 
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will precede the Muiiammadan troops, and will cause that terri¬ 
tory to be acquired.” But Muhammad did not accept this salu¬ 
tary advice and turned his face towards the mountains of Tibet, 
The troops made their way, unmolested apparently, through 
defiles and passes and lofty mountains, till on the 2 6th day they 
reached the open country of Tibet. The whole of that tract was 
under cultivation, with tribes of people and populous villages. 
When they reached a place where there was a fort and began 
plundering the country around, the people of the fort and the 
town engaged the invaders in a fierce contest which raged from 
‘daybreak to the evening prayer,’ and killed and wounded a 
great number of the Musalman troops. At night Muhammad 
heard of the approach of an army of about 50,000 ‘ valiant Turk 
horsemen, archers.’ After a consultation with the Amirs, he 
ordered the fatigued and worn out troops to retreat. But when 
they retreated, ‘ throughout the whole route, not :a blade of 
grass, nor a stick of firewood remained, as they (the inhabitants) 
had set fire to the whole of it, and burnt it, and all the inhabi¬ 
tants of those defiles and passes, had moved off from the line of 
route. During those fifteen days, not a pound of food nor a 
blade of grass did the cattle and horses obtain, and all the men 
were killing their horses and eating them, until they issued 
from the mountains into the. country of Kamrud, and reached 
the head of that bridge. The distress of the army was changed 
into bewilderment and desperation when they found, that, 
taking advantage of the discord and consequent neglect of duty 
of* the two Amirs left to guard the bridge, ‘ the Hindus of the 
Kamrud country ’ had come and destroyed it. As boats were 
not procurable, there was no way of crossing the river. Think¬ 
ing it necessary to halt in some place, in order to build ‘ boats 
and floats,’ Muhammad ordered the army to occupy a neighbour¬ 
ing temple, which is described as ‘ of exceeding height, strength 
and sublimity,’ and ‘very handsome.’ When sheltered in this 
temple “ the BAe of Kamrud became aware of the reverses and 
helplessness of the Musalman army. He issued commands to 
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the whole of the Hindus of the country, so that they came 
pouring in crowds, and round about the idol-temple were 
planting spiked bambus, in the ground, and were weaving them 
together, so that it was appearing like unto walls.” When 
Muhammad realised his danger, he ordered the army to make 
a sortie and break through the palisade. This, the troops 
succeeded in doing, not without considerable difficulty, and 
they reached the open plain, closely pursued by the Hindus. The 
Musalmans were driven into the river, where they all perished 
with the exception of Muhammad ibn Bakht-yar and ‘a few horse¬ 
men, a hundred more or less....The rest were drowned.’ With 
the assistance of the relatives of ‘ Ali the Mej, Mu^arnffiad 
reached Dlw-kot; but such was the extent of the disaster, that 
he could not even ride his horse in the open for ‘all the people, 
from the housetops and the streets (consisting) of women and 
children, would wail and utter imprecations against him and 
revile him.’ Commenting on this expedition, Blochrnann has 
said : ” It is difficult to say what motives Miihammad Bakht-yar 
had to invade Tibbat. It was perhaps, as Minhaj says, ambi¬ 
tion, but if we consider how small a part of Bengal was really 
in his power, his expedition to Tibbat borders on foolhardiness.” 
But an explanation is probably to be found in the fact that in 
those days commercial traffic between Bengal and Tibet was very 
extensive. Minhaj speaks of no less than thirty-five roads into 
Tibet between the bend of the Brahmaputra and Tirhut. ‘The 
traffic consisted chiefly in gold, copper, lead, musk, yak tails, 
honey, borax, falcons and hill ponies.’ The motive behind the 
expedition was probably to plunder and if possible control the 
rich commercial marts of Tibet.* 

The Musalman invasion of the Brahmaputra valley was 
repeated on several occasions in the period of about 450 years 

‘ For the account of the expedition see TN, Trans, by Eaverty, Vol. I. pp. 660-72, 
Riyaz us-Salatin, Trans, by Abdua Salam, Calcutta, 1904, pp. 66*68; JASB^ 1876, VoK 
XLIV, pp, m86, 
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wilich extended from A.D. 1205 to 1662. But most of these 
met with disasters, and Islam never succeeded in making any 
headway in the Valley. In about 1226-27 Sultan Grhiyath ud- 
Din of Bengal appears to have led an expedition into ‘ Kamrud 
and Bang ’ but on the approach of an army under Mahmud son 
of Iltutmish he had to retreat hastily to save his territory.* In 
about A.D. 1268 Malik IkhtiySr ud-DIn Yuzbak-i-Tughril Khan, 
marching from Lakhanavatl, crossed the river Begmatl (Kara- 
toya) and invaded the territories of the ‘ Eae of Kamrud.’ At 
first the Hindu prince was defeated and his capital was occupied 
by the Musalmans ; but when the Khan rejected the request of 
the ‘Bae’ to be allowed to continue as a feudatory of Lakhana- 
vatl, the ‘Bae’ attacked and destroyed him and his army.” 
There were other expeditions. But the last of them was led 
by Mir Jumla, the famous general of Aurangzlb, whose triumph¬ 
ant march to Hhargaon on the Brahmaputra ended in disastrous 
retreat and death from the effects of the hardships of the 
campaign (1663 A.D.)."* 

But though we have these accounts of the conflicts of the 
princes of the Brahmaputra valley with the Musalmans, we 
have very few or no records to work out a connected account of 
the history of Assam from the 11th and 12th centuries onwards. 
Some light on this period of Assam is however thrown by the 
Buranjis of the Ahoms, a section of the great Shan tribe, who 
crossed the Patkai hills and settled in and about the Lakhimpur 
district of Assam in the 13th century. From these it appears 
that there existed a kingdom of the Hinduised Chutias, a tribe 
of mixed Bodo-Shan stock, in Sadiya (or Vidarbha). There 
were frequent wars between them and the Ahoms till they were 
completely conquered by the latter in the 16th century. The west¬ 
ern part of the Brahmaputra valley, the area formerly known as 

* TN, Ravetfcy’a Trans., Vol. I, pp. 69'4.95. 

• Ihid, Vol. n, pp. 781-69. 

> Sarkar, HUtory of Aurangzib, Vol. HI, p. 205 j JBOHS..^ol. I, pp. 179-96.. : 



Kamarupa, was known as Kamata, and the only dynasty of 
which we have any connected account is that of the Khyan or 
Khen kings. The few representatives of this tribe now claim 
to be KSyasthas, and their first king, Nlladhvaja, is said to have 
overthrown the last degenerate Pala king of Assam. The last of 
the Khens, Nllambar, was overthrown by Husain Shah in A.D. 
1498. Their territory sometimes extended from the Karatoya to 
the Barnadi. After his fall there was a period of confusion, 
which ended when the Koch ruler Bi^va Sithha established a 
kingdom with Koch-Bihar (mod. Oooch-Behar) as his capital in 
about 1515 A.D. King Naranarayana of this tribe, which is 
certainly Mongoloid in origin, was a powerful prince, ruling 
practically over the whole of Assam. During his reign KalapShar, 
the general of Sulayman KarnanI, appears to have invaded Kama- 
rupa, and advanced as far as Tezpur (c. 1568 A.D.). Nara¬ 
narayana, according to the local Vamsavalis, is said to have 
assisted Akbar in destroying the ‘ Padshah of Gaur ’ (Sultan 
Da’Qd) about 1576 A.D. There is no reference to this incident 
in the Musalman accounts. According to the .i’in-i-Akban, on 
the other hand, Naranarayana ‘ renewed in 1578 A.D. his 
demonstrations of obedience to the Imperial Throne.’ In 
about 1581 A.D. the Koch king was compelled to create a 
principality for his nephew Eaghudev by ceding to the latter 
the region east of the river Sankosh (mod. Gadadhar river ?). 
This led to the foundation of two rival Koch kingdoms, 
which the Muslims call Koch Bihar and Koch Hajo. The 
capital of the principality founded by Eaghu was probably situ¬ 
ated near the modern town of Hajo, a few miles north of Gau- 
hati* The hostilities of these two kingdoms led to the inter¬ 
ference of the Musalmans and the Ahoms. In 1638 A.D. the 
western and the eastern states became vassals of the Musalmans 
and the Ahoms respectively.^ 

I have already referred to the migration of the Ahoms into 
Assam in the 13th century. It appears from their Buranjis 

* For recently discoveted silver coia ot NaranarSyaija (5aA;a 1477=1566 A.D.), ^es 
me, Voi. n, ism, pp. 614 ff. 
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that a section of the great Shan tribe left Maulung in the upper 
Irrawaddy valley about 1215 A.D. under the leadership of 
Sukapha and established a small principality near the Dikho 
valley. Their power steadily increased, and by the year A.D. 
1638, as we. have seen, extended practically over the whole 
Brahmaputra valley up to Dhubri. Prom this time onwards they 
stood face to face with the Mughul emperors of Delhi but the 
latter never succeeded in conquering them. Even the brilliant 
campaign of Mir Jumla was in the end but only a Pyrrhic 
victory. The Ahoms remained unconquered till the Burmese 
invasion in the 19th century.^ 

I have not said anything so far about the Surma valley 
because, strictly speaking, it should not be included in Assam 
proper. It was only administrative necessity that led the British 
Grovernment to include it within the jurisdiction of the Chief 
Commissioner of Assam in 1874. Though it is possible that the 
Surma valley may have been conquered occasionally by some 
powerful rulers of KSmarupa, yet for all practical purposes it 
appears to have remained outside the general currents of the 
history of Assam proper. Attempts have recently been made to 
show that even the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman, 
though discovered in Sylhet, record a grant of land near 
Karnasuvarpa, and that it was subsequently carried to its place 
of discovery by some descendant of the donee who migrated 
from his original home.^ For the history of the Surma valley 
of this period we have very few authentic documents. Two 
copper-plate grants of a line of kings were dug up from a 
brick mound in Bhaterft in Sylhet, and were first edited in the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal ini 1880.® Prom 

^ For the history of the 13bh century onwards, see HA, Chapters IV to IX; CHI, Vol. 
Ill, Chapters XI and XX[. Gonanlt aUo History of th$ by Ney Elias. For coins. 

CCIMt pp. 294 ff., and plate XXIX. 

* Eh Vol. XIX, July 1927, pp. 116 fif. 

^ PASBt 1880, pp. 144.63. The first plate opens with * cm namah ^ivaya * and 
the second ‘ om nm'i Harlya’ii.* One of these plate? h v3 been re-edited under the name 
* The Bhatera Copper-plate of Glovinda-»Ke§avadeva ’ by K. M. Gupta in £77, Vol. XIX, 
pp. ^77-86, 
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these we get the following statenaent of the genealogy of Kesava- 
deva and Isanadeva, the donors of these grants : 


In the Lunar family 


Kharavana {alias Navagirvana ?) 


I (Founder of the kingdom of Srihatta.) 
Gokuladeva (Golha^a ?) 

Narayana 

Ko^avadeva alias Ripuraja-Gopi-Govinda. 



According to Dr. R. L. Mitra, the editor of the inscriptions, 
the grant of Kesavadeva is dated in Paniavakuladipalabda Sam. 
4328 (Kali Yuga^^k.D. 1245). The reading and interpretation 
of this date are not free from doubt, but it agrees with the date 
703 A.H. (A.D. 1303) which is given as the date of the 
conquest of Srihat (Sylhet) by Sikandar Khan GhazI in the 
reign of Sultan Firuz Shah, in a stone inscription, discovered 
in Sylhet and now lying in the Dacca Museum.* If the date 
for Kesavadeva is correct, it would appear that the Musalmans 
conquered Sylhet after, or in the reign of,^ his successor 
l^nadeva.® 

I would conclude by referring to the Kacharis, who 
established a powerful kingdom in the 13th century. It 
extended ‘ along the south bank of the Brahmaputra from the 
Dikhu to the Kallang or beyond and included also the valley of 
the Dhansiri and the tract which now forms North Cachar 
sub-division.’ Their struggles with the Ahoms led to the 

' Ji5fB,1922, Vbl. XV[III (N. S.), p. 413. First noticed in the Dacca Review, August 
1913. 

* But recently the reading of the date has been questioned. It has been duggested that 
the date on the grant is 4151 and not 432:}. This would give 1049 A.D. [4151--3102 (B.C., 
the beginning of the Kali era)] as the date of Kesava and about 975 A.D. as that of 
Kharavlna, the founder of the line in Srihat^a. The identification of some of the places 



portion of Sylhet and probably also some portions of JSill Tippera and Cachar* See Et, 
SoU XIX, p. 278. 
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decline of their power, but the Kachari princes known as ‘ Kings 
of Hidamba ’ continued to rule till the 19th century, when their 
principality was annexed by the British.' 

Genealogical Tables.* 

(Dates approximate.) 

1. Dynasty of Pusyavarman (c. S50S50 A.D.). 

II. Salastarnbha and his Successors (c. 650-800 A.D.). 

III. Prdlambha and his Successors (o. 800-1000 A,D.) : 

Pralambha (c. 800) 

I =Jivada. 

Harjara (829 A.D.) 

I =;Tara. 

Vanamala (a. 875 A.D.). 

Jayamala—Virabahu (c. 900 A.D.) 

I =Amba 

Balavairoaix (c. 925 A.D,) 

Tyagasimha (c. 1000 A.D.) 

IV. The Palas (c, 1000 A.D.—1100 A.D .): 

Tyagasiinha (died childless) ? 

Brahmapala 

I 5=Kuladevi 

Ratnapala 

I 

Purandarapdla 

f =Durlabha 

Indrapala 

Jayapala 

Gopala 

^Har^mala (pala ?) 

Dharmapala. 

‘ J'or details seeH/li Chapters X and XIII. Anew silver coin of the Cachar king 
YasonSrayapa i^aha 1607 =*1685 A.D.) has been noticed in IHQ, Vol. 11, 1926, pp. 616 ff. 
See also Heiamha Rajyer Daniamdhi, Ed. by MM. Padmanath Vidyavinod. For the Kajas 
of Jaintia who probably establised their kingdom in c. 1600 A.D. see ibidt Chapter XIII ; 
see also IHQ, December 1927, pp. 847-49, and JASB, Vol. XXV (N.S.), pp. 166-69. (The 
Satak Copper-plate grant of king Bama SUmha II, ^aka 1731.) 

^ Princes wboso names are in italics dtd^not reign. Uncertain relationship is shown 
by vertical dots. - . . . . 
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' V. Tihgyadeva (c, 1100 A.D,), 

VL Line of Bodhideva: 

Bodfhideva [Minister of Eamapala^ (c. 1084-1126 A.D,)] 
I =:Pratapadevi 


Vaidyadeva 


Budhadeva ? 


(o. 1125A.D.) 

VIL Dynasty of Bhdskara (c. 1150-1206 A.D.): 


Bhaskara. 

Eayarideva—Trailokyasiihba. 

I =Vasumati ? 

Udayakarna—Nih^aAkasimha, 

] =Ahiavadovi. 

V all abhade va—Sri-V allabha (c, 1184*85). 


VIIL Dynasty of Kharavdy^a: 


Kharavana (alias Navagirvai;ia ?) 

Gokuladeva (Golha^a ?) 

Narayaija. 

Ke>5avadeva alias Bipuraja Gopi Govinda (A*D. 1245?) 
l^anadeva. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar 

The connection of the peoples of the alluvial plains of the 
Ganges and the Brahmaputra, with those living lower down in 
the deltaic regions, which form the greater part of modern Bengal 
and Bihar, has always been of a more or less intimate character. 
As early as the later Vedic literature we find the Pracyas, the 
dwellers in the east ’ differentiated from the westerners, who 
lived in the upper valley of the Ganges and the Jumna. It is 
not known exactly which tribes were included in this terra. It 
is likely that the Kai^is, Kosalas, Videhas, Magadhas and other 
eastern tribes known at that time to the Aryans are meant. But 
the fact that the SatafCLtha Brdhmaita refers to their mode of 
making tombs and disapproves of that custom makes it possible 
that there were cultural, if not also ethnic, differences between 
the peoples of the upper and lower Ganges valley. The epic 
story which makes Ahga, Vahga, KaliPga, Pundra, and Sumha 
the ksetraja sons of the asura Bali by his wife Sudes^a through 
the agency of the Brahman sage Dirghatamas, seems to indicate 
at least the popular belief that these peoples formed a compact 
ethnic group. The physical measurements of the peoples of a 
large portion of Bengal and Bihar convinced Risley that they 
were mainly Dravido-Mongolian, with a strain of Indo-Aryan 
blood, which is more prominent in the west and in the higher 
groups. In the western half of Bihar the Aryo-Dravidian fea¬ 
tures predominated, while in the east of Bengal the Mongolian 
type was more common. This theory has been criticised. But 
the opponents admit that * the people of the lower Ganges valley 
belong to a different Aryan stock from those who composed the 
Vedic hymnis.’ .Whatever may be the ethnic and cultural 
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ajfinity of the peoples of Bengal and Bihar, it is certain that 
the political relationship between them was sufficiently intimate. 
Thus when we enquire into the history of the different political 
and geographical divisions of this region, such as Magadha, 
Videha, Ahga, Vahga, Samata^a, Pundra, Gaucla, Ra^Jha 
Sumha, etc., we find that from the beginning of imperialism 
in the 6th and 4th centuries B.O., excepting periods of political 
disintegration, they have been generally under the administra¬ 
tion of one government. The absorption of Ahga by Magadha 
in the reign of Bimbisara was the first important step in the 
development which culminated in the establishment of the 
Nandas as rulers of the Prasii and the Gangaridae. Perhaps 
earlier still is the epic tradition of the unification of these tracts 
under Jarasandha of Magadha and Karpa of Ahga. The 
Mauryas certainly ruled over these regions; and the recent dis¬ 
covery of the Damodarpur plates makes it clear that the Guptas 
did the same up to the beginning of the 6th century A.D. 
Again the Palas of our period, though known to their contem¬ 
poraries as kings of Vahga (Vangapati), issued most of their 
earlier inscriptions from Bihar. It will thus be not improper to 
group together in one chapter the accounts of the dynasties that 
ruled over the lower valleys of the Ganges and the Brahmaputra.' 

It is pow generally agreed that the Gupta empire survived 
the shock of the Hupa invasions and continued up to the'begin¬ 
ning of the 6th century A.D. There is evidence to show that 
^' at least in the east its disintegration began soon after that time. 
Thus the absence of the word Gupta, in MaMrdja-Rajaputra-Deva 
Bhattdraka, the name of the governor in the fifth Damodarpur 
plate may indicate that he was the son of a local rdjd of North- 
f ern Bengal who in 543 A.D. perhaps acknowledged only a 

* See Vedic Index^ Vol IT, p. 46; Mahabharata^ T, 104 ; Etsley, Peoples of India; Cen¬ 
sus Heport for 1901 by the same; IGI, 1907, pp» 292 ff. ; Ohanda, Indo-Aryans^ CHly 
Vol. I, pp. 4i0 £f.; Carmichael Lectures, Calcutta University, 1918, pp. 42 ff.; JASBt 1923, 
pp. 866 fif. i Vol. XV, pp. 113 fl. 
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nominal suzerainty of the Gupta sovereigns.* The discovery of 
the Faridpur plates, which are referred to the 6th century A.D. 
reveals the presence of a line of independent rulers in Southern 
Bengal,® while the Vappagho|avata inscription of Jayanaga ® 
seems to indicate the presence of another line of indepen¬ 
dent rulers in Karnasuvarnaka in the latter half of the 6th 
century A.D. Whether they had any connection with the Gupta 
governors of Northern Bengal referred to above is a question 
that cannot be answered in the present state of our knowledge. 
But that there grew up an independe nt power in Bengal side by 
side with the decadent Gupta power in Magadha is shown by the 
references to the clash of the Maukharis and the ‘ Gaudas living 
on the seashore’ in the HarSha inscription of I^anavarman (554 
A.D.).^ It remained for Sa^aAka to extend the power of the 
Gaudas from Kanauj in the west to Ganjam in the south.® But 
his empire was short-lived. Attacked on both flanks by Har^a 
and Bhaskaravarman, he appears to have retreated into the hill- 
tracts of Orissa. The former annexed Magadha, while the latter 
to judge from the position of his victorious camp at Karnasu- 
varna, overran North and West Bengal.® During the reign of 
Har?a, the rest of Bengal and Bihar appears to have been divided 
into a number of independent and semi-independent states. These , 
were (1) I-lan~na-po-fa-to ( Hiranyaparvata ?, country round ' 
the hill of Monghyr), (2)Ghan'p‘o (Campa, Bhagalpur District), 
(3) Ka-chu-wdn (?) k‘i-lo (Kajangala, area round Rajmahal), (4) 
Pun-na~fa-tan-na (Pundra-vardhana, North Bengal to the west of 


* Elt Vol. XV, p. 142; The Early History of Bengal^ by Prof. R, C. Majumdar, Dacca 
University, 1934, pp. 14-15, 

» lA, 1910, Vol. 39, pp. 193-216 ; JASB, August 1910, pp. 429-86 ; 1911, pp. 289, 
308 and 475-502. I think Pargiter has successfully proved that these grants are genuine. 
3 El, Vol. XVra, pp, 60-64. 

* El, Vol. XIV, p. 117, verse 18. 

® 01, pp, 283-84 ; El, Vol. VI, pp. 143-46; Hargaearita of Bana, Trans, by Cowell and 
Thomas, pp. 178 ff.; BR, Vol, I, pp. 210 ff.; YC, Vol. I, pp. 343 ff. 

* F/,IVol. Xn, pp. 65 ff.; Vol. XIX, pp. 115 ; Har^ocarita of Bapa, Trans, by 

Cowell and Thomas, pp. 216 ff. 
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the Karatoya), (6) San-mo-ta-Va (Samatata, Bengal delta be¬ 
tween the Hugh and HillTippera), (6) Tan-mo4ih-ti (Tamralipti, 
portions of Midnapore and the 24-Parganas) and (7) Kie (ka)-lo- 
na-su-fa-la-na (Karnasuvarna, probably portions of Nadia, 
Burdwan, Birbhum and Murshidabad districts).^ A critical study 
of Yuan Chwang’s account seems to indicate that though 
Harsa sometimes passed through these tracts in the course of 
his invasions, they did not form a part of his empire.* After 
the death of Harsa, the troubled state of the Ganges valley 
appears to have helped the extension of Tibetan power in the 
south. The Chinese and Tibetan documents however never 
tell us whether Tibet actually held Bengal and Bihar; and it 
seems likely that whatever influence Tibet had over these tracts, 
came to an end about the year 703 A.D., when, according to the 
T’ang annals, Nepal and India threw off the suzerainty of 
Tibet.® During the second half of the 7th century, we have 
the records of two important lines of princes ruling in Bengal 
and Bihar. These were the Guptas of Magadha'* and the 
Khadgas of Samatata.® As the Shahpur image-inscription of 
Adityasena gives for him the date A.D. 672-73, and as a 
Deoghar epigraph preserves the memory of his performing 
‘ A,^v<imedha and other great sacrifices ’ and of having ruled 
' the whole earth up to the oceans,’ it is not unlikely that 
it was this Gupta sovereign who was instrumental in throwing 
off the yoke of Tibet in 703 A.D. The extent of the rule of these 
later Guptas is not exactly known. All their inscriptions have 
been so far discovered in the districts of Gaya, Patna, Bhagalpur 
and Shahabad of Bihar. But theirjconflict with the Maukharis 

' • 'ift ' , 

' BR, Vol. ir. pp. 186-204 ; YC, Vol. II, pp. 178-93. Watters restores I4an^na, the 
6rst part of the name in no. (1), as Irana * which denotes a piece of wild or barren land.* 

• JBORS, 8eptember-December[1923, pp. 3 ff. 

® Journal of the Manchester Oriental Society, 1911, p. 133. 

4 GI, pp. 200-18. 

» MASS, Vol. I, No. 6; El, Vol. XVII, pp..367-89; JASB, 1923, Vol, XIX (N.8.), 
pp. 376 t 79; 1914, Vol. X (N. S.), pp. 86-91; YC, Vol. II, p. 188; Chavannes, L,es Religieux 
^minents, Paris, 1894, p, 128, 



of the U. P., their wars on the banks of tine Lauhitya, and the 
possible identification of Madhavagupta of the Aphsad stone 
inscription wdth the Malwa prince Madhavagupta of Baija’s 
Hdrsacarita, would indicate a wider extent of power than the 
distribution of their inscriptions suggests.' In this connectibn 
it is interesting to note that the Kuma^rSmdtya JjokmSiiiha of the 
recently discovered Tippera grant dated in year 44 (Harsa 
era?=A.D. 650) has been referred to by some scholars as a, 
feudatory of this Gupta prince Adityasena.^ But he was more 
probably a vassal of the Khadgas. The inscriptions of the 
Khadgas have been so far found in the Dacca and Comilla 
districts in Bengal, The possible identification of Eajabhata,® 
king of Samatata at the time of Seng-Chi’s visit to India 
(c. 650—700 A.D.) with Rajar5ja Of the Ashrafpur plate (B) 
and the suggested reading of the date in the same plate as 
73 or 79 (=679 or 685 A.D.), which has now been found to be 
not inconsistent with the palaeographic data of the records, 
would tend to place these rulers in the periods c. 650-700 A.D. '* 
Earmanta,. the place of residence of these princes has been 
identified with modern Karnta near Comilla. 

Neither of these dynasties however appea rs to have succeed¬ 
ed in establishing a united and strong government in Bengal and 
Bihar. The result was that these rich tracts remained for about 

^ Harqacarita of Ba^a, Trans, by Cowell and Tbotnas, pp. 119-21 ; GI, p. 303.; 
-fii, Vol, XlV, pp. 100 ff.; Raychaudhuri, Political History oj Ancient /ndia, 20<i Ed., 
1927, pp. 371 ff. 

' » El, Vol. XV, p. 304. 

® Li/e, pp. xxx-xxxi; but Chavannea seems to give the name as Ho4ouo^che^po*tch*a 
(Har^abbaU), see his Religieux Eminenis, p, 128. 

* The editor of the Ashrafpur plates placed them **in the 8thor 9th centuries A.D/* 
This view is still held by some scholars, see Bdngilar Itihds, by R. D. Banerji, 2ad Ed., pp. 
164 fl., 233 ff. But see JASB, 1923, pp. 876 ff. The date proposed above is also supported 
by the suggested identification of **roi de rinde Orientale qui s’applle T’t-p’otto-po-wo 
(Davavarman),” the contemporary of king Xdityssena (je-!iCmm=*rarm4e da soleil) men. 
tioned by Hoei-luen (c. 650-700 A.D.) with Devakha^ga of the Aahrafpar plates and Xditya- - 
sena of the Shahpur image inscription ; See Chavannea, Les Religieux Eminent^, pp, 81 
and 83; Life, pp. xxxvi-xxxvii. 
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50 years (c. 700—750 A.D.) a constant prey to foreign invaders. 
The first invasion so far recorded appears to have been that of 
the princes of the Saila family. The Ragholi (Balaghat district, 
O.P.) plates of Jayavardhana II inform us that his grandfather 
Rook Ka^i after killing its ‘self-conceited and cruel king,’ while 
i the elder brother of this grandfather took the whole country of 
iPn^dra after destroying its ruler. As the script of the inscrip- 
ftion ‘very much resembles those of the Paithan plates of Govinda 
jlll, dated in the year 794 A.D,’ it is probably not unreasonable 
to refer the events recorded above to c. 725 A.D. ^ It is not 
improbable that the prince referred to as a Paundra king in 
this inscription was Jlvitagupta or one of the successors of 
Adityasena. The invasion of the Sailas was followed by that of 
Yasovarman, who is described in the Uajatarangitii of Kalhana, 
as lord of “the land of Kanyakubja from the bank of the Yamuna 
to the Kalika.’’ “ Stein'has identified this prince with ‘ the king 
of Central Indifk,: I-oha-fon-mo, sent an 

embassy to the Chinese Court.’ * It appears from the Chinese 
annals that he was on his throne at least between 731 and 730 
A.D., and it was probably during these years that he undertook a 
triumphal procession of digvijaya for the conquest of the countries 
all round his dominions, which is recorded in the Gaudavaho of 
Vakpatiraja.** In the course of his eastern expedition he seems 
to have met the king of Gauda, who is also called MagadhSdhipa, 
not far from the ‘ 'Vindhya region,’ and defeated him in a fierce 
battle, in which the vassals and nobles of the eastern king 
appeared “ like sparks of light issuing from a shooting-star.’’ 
After the battle the MagadhddJiipa was pursued and slain by 


^ EI^ Vol. IX, pp. 41-47. I have accepted a comparatively earlier date for the 
eveats, as the coaqiieeta appireatly took place daring the reign of the greatgrandfather of 
the donor. The conqaerors having died daring the life-time of their father, the next king 
mentioned in the inscription is the father of the ibnot, 

^ IV, 132*46. 

» Stein’s E)ng. Trans., RajatarafiginX, Vol-1, pp. 88-89. 

* Bombay Sanskrit and Prakrit Series^ No. XXXIV, Re-edited by N. B. Utgikar 
Poona, 1927, verses 192-688* 
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Yasovarraan, who then proceeded eastwards and compelled the 
Vahga king though ‘powerful in the possession of a large number 
of warlike elephants’ to acknowledge him as his suzerain.' It 
is not certain who this ruler of Magadha-Gauda was ; but that 
he was a powerful sovereign is clear from the fact that his domi¬ 
nions extended from the borders of Vahga (Eastern Bengal) to the 
Vindhyas. Possibly he was one of the Saila rulers referred to 
above who conquered Kasi and Pundra in about the first quarter 
of the 7th century A.D. It is significant that the Saila prince 
Srivardhana, who is probably not far removed from the 2nd 
quarter of the 8th century, is called ‘the lord of the Vindhya’ 
(Vindhye^oara), the very mountain not far from which the two 
armies met for the first time. It is not improbable that the 
Vahga (Samata^a) king defeated by Yasovarman was one of the 
Khadga rulers referred to above. The success of Yasovarman 
was however short-lived, and not long after 736 A.D., he fell a 
victim to the ambition of the Karkota king Lalitaditya Muktk- 
plda, probably known to the Chinese as Mu-to-pi,^ ■ ’We are told 
by Kalhaija that after annexing the dominions of the Kanauj king, 
Lalitiditya ‘ proceeded with ease to the eastern ocean ’ and 
reached the “ Gauda land.”* Another invasion of Bengal-Bihar 
was probably undertaken by the Kamarupa king Sri-Har^a 
(Harisa?), who is referred to in the Paaupati inscription of his 
son-in-law Jayadeva of Nepal (153=153-f 595 = 748 A.D?) as the 
ruler of Gau4a, Odra, Kalinga, Kosala and other lands.^ This 
appears to have been followed by the invasion of the Kashmirian 
king Jayapida, who is reported by Kalhapa to have visited the 
lands east of Prayaga in the course of his adventures in the early 
part of his reign (c. 762-63 A.D.). We are told that Jayapida 

* Ihidt verses 354, 414*20. 

® Rdjata rang ini t Stein’s Trans., Vol. I, pp. 88*89. 

* Ibid, IV, 145 43. Specially note the verses 323-30 which describe the treacherous 
murder of the Gau^a king by LalitSditya and the bravery of the ‘ dark-coloured ’ servants 
of the Gauda prince, which when contrasted with the conventional details of the digvijaya, 
have an historical appearance. 

* id, Vol. IX, p. 179, line 15. See also supra^ pp. 192 and 241, 
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reached ‘the city of Patindravardhana, subject to the king of 
Graula and at that time protected by a prince called Jayanta.’ 

The Kashmirian monarch married Kalyanadevi, the daughter of 
Jayanta, and after contjuering * the chiefs of the five G-audas 
(Pama-Gaui-Uhipm), made his father-in-law their sovereign. 
Though it is not impossible that there may be some grain 
of historical fact in the stories of the adventures of Jayapida, 
all attempts to identify Jayanta must remain problematical^ 

As a result of all these invasions the lower Ganges valley 
must have been reduced to a chaotic condition. The Lama 
Taranatha, referring to the condition of this region just before 
the election of Gopala, the founder of the Pala dynasty, says : 

“ There was no longer any member of it (the royal family of 
the Candras) a king; in Odivisa, in Bengal and the other five 
provinces to the east, each Ksatriya, Brahman, and merchant 
(Vaisya ?), constituted himself king of his surroundings, but 
there was no king ruling the country.” ® The anarchic condition 
is more vividly expressed by the expression Matsyimyaya which 
is applied by the Khali mpur inscription of Dharmapala to 
describe the condition of North-eastern India before the election 
of Gopala.® 

In the last paragraph I have indirectly placed Gopala in the 
b 3 giaaingof the seeond half of the 8th century. There has been . 
recently much discussion on the chronology of the Palas. We do 
not propose here to enter into a detailed examination of this 
question. It will be sufficient if we remember the foundation 
stonis on which all schemes of Pala chronology must inevitably 
rest. In the case of the nine kings from Gopala to Mahlpala, 

' Rajataranginif IV, 421*33; Kalhaijia places the reign of Jayfipida in 761-782 A.D. 

As the adventures in Qauda^Pun^ra are placed by Kalhanain the beginning of his reign, 

and as Stein has shown that we mast correct these dates of the local historian by adding 
aparu l of about 12 years, I have placed Jayapida’s possible visit to the lower Ganges 
valley inu. 762-63 A.D. As to the identification of Jayanta, I would point out that in my 
chronology he is placed saffiloieatly near Gop&la to raise the suspicion of their identity. 

» I A, Vol. IV, 1876, pp. 365*366. 

» El, Vol. rv, verse 4, 
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these are: (1) The date Saka 705 expired (783-S4 A.D.) ’ 


supplied by the Jctina Hurivo^^ci for Indrayudha, who must be ' 
identified with the Mahodaya ruler Indraraja of the Bhagalpur 
grant of Narayanapala, who was dethroned by Dharmapala. 
(2) The synchronism of Dharmapala with the Ila§trakuta Dovinda 
III (793-814 A.D.) established by the identification of Dharma 
and CakrSyudha, mentioned in the Sanjan plates of Amogha- 
var^a as surrendering themselves to Govinda III, with the 
Dharmapala and Cakrayudha of the Bhagalpur grant of Nara¬ 
yanapala. (3) The Vikrama year 1083 (A.D. 1026) given in the 
Sarnath inscription for Mahipala (I) . (4) The synchronism of 

Rajendra Cola and Mahipala established by the former s Tiru- 
malai inscription, which records an attack made by the Cola 
king upon the lower Ganges valley in about 1021-25 A.D. (5) 
And the synchronism of Nagabhata (c. 807-33 A.D.) and 
Cakrayudha established by the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of 
Bhoja (v. 9). The year 1026 A.D. for Mahipala is usually taken 
by scholars to mark the end of his reign. Accepting that hypo¬ 
thesis for the time being, and counting backwards from’that date, 
we arrive at the date 769 , A.D., for Dharmapala (1026 257 
=769 A.D.). In this calculation we have two uncertain factors, 
viz., the year 1026 A.D. may not have been the last year of 
Mahipala, and the period of 257 years which is the total of 
the reign-period so far known of the rulers from DharmapSla to 
Mahipala does not take into account the unknown reign-period of 
Vigrahapala (II). Again it is not certain that the reign-periods 
so far known were the last years of the reign of the respective 
sovereigns. Within these limitations, the dates of the rulers 
from Gopala to Mahipala may be shown as follows : 

1. Gopala ••• 0 . 765 A.D. (reign-period not known). 


2. Dharmapala o. 769-801 

3. Devapala ••• o* 801-840 


(reign-period so far known 


82 years). 
89 „ ). 


). 



... 0,840-843 ( 


3 ), 
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5. 

Narayanapala 

... c. 843-897 A.D. ( reign-period so far known 

,, 54 years). 

G. 

Bajyapala 

... c. 897-921 „ ( 

21 ). 

7. 

Gopala (II) 

... 0. 921-978 ,, ( 

„ 67 ). 

8. 

Vigrahapala (II) 

,.. c. 978- ? ., ( 

,, not known). 

9. 

Mahipala (I) 

... c. 978-1026 ,, ( 

,, 48 years). 


The chronology proposed above is open to the obvious criticism 
which I have already pointed out. But the fact that any con¬ 
siderable increase in the reign-periods would push Dharmapala 
into the period 700-50 A.D., seems to indicate that the possible 
total excess of reign-periods cannot be large. A little elasticity 
in the chronological scheme may however be introduced if we 
place the date 1026 A.D. in the middle of Mahipala’s reign. The 
arguments so far advanced to prove that Mahipala was dead 
before 1026 A.D. do not appear to me to be at all conclusive. 
Even assuming that Mahipala died before 1026 A.D., his reign 
can only be moved back from that date by a few years, for any 
big gap would place Dharmapala in the period 750-60 A.D. The 
division of Gauda into five divisions in c. 762-63 at the time of 
Jayapida, is not consistent with what we know of Dharmapala’s 
reign. But in view of the synchronism of Dharmapala with 
Govindalll (c. 794-814 A.D.) and Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 
A.D.) it would, I think, be safer if we push forward the period 
of Dharmapala’s reign by another 14 years and place the last date 
of Mahipala in c. 1040 A.D. This would give Dharmapala a 
reign of 46 years (769-815 A.D.), which is not at all impossible 
in view of the fact that Taranatha assigns him a period of 64 
years. The reign-periods assigned by this historian sometimes, 
as in the case of Mahipala (I) and Ramapala, have been found 
to be approximately in agreement with the known dates of 
those princes. Thus unless there is some mistake in the ascrip¬ 
tion of the dates found on inscriptions or colophons of MSS. the 
above table this correction should serve as the nearest ap¬ 
proximations of the reign-periods of the first nine Palag. As to 
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the eight later Palas who followed Mahipala I, we have to take 
into consideration the known reign-periods of these princes, 
which is 1C6 years. This however does not include the un¬ 
known reign-periods of three princes, and includes 4 years for 
KumarapSla, which, as we shall see is an uncertain quantity. 
In this ^nnection we must bear in mind the synchronisms 
between Nayapala and Vigrahapala (III) and the Tripuri 
Kalacuri LaksmI-Karnadeva (<?. 1041-70 A.D.) and that between 
Ramapala, and Nanyadeva (c. 1097-1150 A.D.). The argu¬ 
ment that since in a MS. dated in 1120 A.D. the Nepal 
king SadaJiivadeva is styled RSjadhiraja-Parameivam, the 
supremacy of Nanyadeva over the Bagmati valley must have 
been over by that date, cannot be accepted as conclusive, for 
we have already shown elsewhere that Nepal rulers appear to 
have continued to assume imperial titles in spite of their subser¬ 
vient position.^ Thus the theory based on this supposition that 
Vijayasena must have conquered North-Bengal and Tirhut in 
about 1120 A.D. from Madanapala and Nanyadeva loses its 
force. I have elsewhere shown reason to suppose that Nanya’s 
reign may have continued even up to about the middle of the 
12th century A.D.® Again, in view of the fact that the Palas 
appear to have lingered on in Magadha till the middle of the 
12th century there is nothing impossible in supposing that 
Madanapala may have continued to rule for some time in Bihar 
even after he lost North-Bengal. Within the limitations which 
we have already pointed out, we can then propose the following 
table for the last eight Pala kings : 

10. Nayapala, c. 1040-1055 A.D. (reign-period so far known, 15 years). 

11. Vigrahapala (III), c. 1055-1081 A.D. (reign-period 26 years). 

12. Mahipala (II), 0. 1082-? ,, ( ,, ,, not known). 

13. Surapala (II), c. 1083-? ,, ( ,, ,, not known). 


,* See tupra, Dynastic History of Nepal, pp. 206-209 and 220-21. 
* See supra, pp. 204-205!ftad fn. 1 on p. 206, 
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14. Eamapfila, c. 1084-1126 A.D. (reign-period 42 years). 


15. 

Kumarapala, c. . 

H26-1130 

( >> 

4 years ?). 

16, 

Gopala (Illj, 

c. 1180-? 


not known). 

17, 

Madanapala, 

c, 1130-1150 ,, 

( »> »f 

19 years). 

? 

Govindapala, 

c. 1150-1162 ,, 



? 

Palapala, 

c. 1162- ? ,, 



We 

can introduce 

a little more 

elasticity in 

the chronological 


frame by placing Madanapala a few years later, for we do not 
know how long Govindapala ruled. A Gaya inscription gives 
the date V, E. 1232 as the 14th year, counting from the end of 
his reign. {3n Govindapaladeva-gata-rajye-caturdam-samvat- 
sare.) His reign thus ended in c. 1162 A.D. But he may 
have ascended the throne of Magadha a few years after 1150 
A.D.* Palapala of the Jaynagar image inscription may have 
reigned for a few years after.Govindapala. 

Turning now to the details of Pala history, we are first con¬ 
fronted with the question of their origin. In their inscrip¬ 
tions the Palas never claim any descent from any mythical or 
epic 11610 , which is such a common feature in the genealogical 
tables of many other dynasties of India. In the earliest grant 
of the dynasty, the Khalirnpur plate of Dharmapala, we are 
simply told that the family sprang from Dayitavisnu, who is 
csdled Sarva-vidyavadata (sanctified by all sorts of knowledge). 
His son Vapyata (Bappata ? ) is described as Khanditarati; 
and the latter’s son Gopala was forced to accept the hands of the 
Goddess of Fortune in order to put an end to the condition of 
anarchy (mdtsyanydya) then prevailing in North-eastern India. 
In the commentary of the Rdmacarita the Palas are said to 
have sprung from the sea, while in the ICamauli grant of Vai- 
dyadeva they are said to have been born in the family of the sun 

> For PSla chronology, see/i, 1009, Vol. 38, pp. 233-248; M4SB, Vol. HI, No. 1, 
pp. 4ff.; JBORS, December, 1928, pp. 489-633, Septeraber-December, 1929, pp. 64V.60; 
Baiigalar Itihas, by E. D. Banerji, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 179 ff.; /4, 1920, Vol. 49, pp. 189- 
93 ; JASB, 1921, Vol. XVII (N.S.), pp. 1-6; IHQ, September, 1927, pp. 671-91. Excepting 
bia name there is at present nothing to show that PalapSla belonged to the PSIa dynasty. 





{vamse Mihirasya). In the commentary of a Nepal MS. of the ' 
A^tasahasrika-Prajnapdramita written by Haribhadra in the 
reign of Dharmapala the latter is described as Rajabhatddi-vaih- 
da-patita. In the A’ln-i-Akbarl the Palas are described as a 
‘ Kayeth family.’ * These are the facts on which must depend 
any discussion on the origin of the Palas. Of these we may; 
reject the testimony of the A'ln-i-Akbarl as very late. The state¬ 
ments of the Ramacarita and the Kamauli grant are also separa¬ 
ted from Gopala by more than three hundred years. From the 
Khalimpur grant it appears that Dayitavisnu belonged to an 
educated plebeian family, which was probably neither Brahman 
nor Ksatriya. In the troublesome days that then prevailed in 
North-eastern India during the first half of the 8th century, 
the family must have soon found the sword to be more profitable 
than the pen. This transformation may have led to the foun¬ 
dation of the fortunes of the family. Vapyata and then Gopala 
appear to have met with considerable success in their new 
profession, to be deemed able to save the country from the 
grip of anarchy. Attempts have been made to show that 
the statement of Haribhadra means that Dharmapala was a 
descendant of Rajabhata, the son of Devakhadga of the Ashrafpur 
plates.^ Though the fact that the Palas and the Khadgas 
were both Bauddha families, may be considered favourable to 
such an identification, and there is no inherent difficulty 
about the chronological position of the two families, yet I think 
it is better not to push this theory too far. For it is 
doubtful whether RUjabhatadi-varh^a-paUta can really mean 
scion of Rajabhata. Pandit H. P. Sastrl took it to mean ‘the 

’ See Ely Vol. IV, pp. 243 ff., verses 1-4 ; MASB^ Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp. 20-21; Eli 
Vol. II, pp. U7 ff.; AAK, Vol. II, p. 146 ; JASBi 1923, Vol. XIX (N.S.), p. 379 and fn. 2. 
Tbe verse in Haribhadra’s commentary is as follows : 

“ Rdjye Rdjahha^'ddi'Vatusa^patita^Sri-Dharmapdlasya vat 
Tattodloka-vidhayini viracitd Sat^paHjik-eyam mayd,^* 

See also Bangad grant of Mahipala, V. 2, JSJI, Vol. XIV, pp. 824 ff. and p. 329 fn. 1. 

* JASB, 1923 i p, Bangdtdr ItihdSi 2ud Ed., Vol. I, pp. 164 ff* 



j descendant of a military ofl&cer of some king.’ Then it is 
curious that if the two predecessors of Giopala were really sprung 
from a royal dynasty they should be referred to as plebeians in 
the Khalimpur grant. It would require very strong proofs to 
show that a reigning family which could trace its descent to 
, kings of the past would have remained silent about that 
; connection in their genealogical tables. It is so unusual in 
India. 

Taranath informs us that Gopala first began to reign in 
Bengal and then brought Magadha under his power. Though 
mixed up with stories, the account of the Tibetan historian 
about the election of Gopala is in agreement with the Khalimpur 
, grant. The statement that Gopala was first raised to the throne 
of Bengal appears to be also supported by the commentary of the 
Bdmacarita which refers to VarendrI as the janakahhu of Rama- 
pala. The Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva also refers to the 
recovery of the janakahhu by Ramapala, which is taken by some 
scholars to mean Varendri.* The Monghyr grant of Devapala 
"informs us that Gopala conquered the world up to the sea 
(vijitya yend jaladhe vasundhardm).^ From the fact that his 
^ son was able to undertake extensive military campaigns it is not 
improbable that Gopala fully consolidated his position before he 
died. The Bhagalpur grant of Narayapapala compares him with 
Lokandtha Da&ahala (Buddha), both being said to have overcome 
the Kdmakdris.^ In the Khalimpur record of his son he is given 
the epithet paroma'/SfaMgatfif. According to Taranath ‘he built 
the Nalandara temple not far from Otantapura and reigned for 
45 years.’'* We have no dated colophons of MSS. or inscrip¬ 
tions of his reign. 

4 

lAt Vol. IV, 1875, p, 866; EI^ Vol. IV, pp, 243*54, verse 4>; MASB^ Vol. Ill, 
No. 1, p- 31,1, 38; Vol. II, pp. 347-58; Oaudalekhantdldt pp. 127 ff. 

• El, Vol. XVIII, p. 304. 

» lA, 1886, Vol, XV, p. 804. 

♦ Vol. IV, p. 866. 



(jopala was succeeded by Dharmapala, his son by Dedda- 
devf.’ The Khalimpur grant of this king refers to his extensive 
conquest in Northern India. We are told that ‘‘ with a sign of 
his gracefully moved eyebrows he installed the illustrious king 
of Kanyakubja, who readily was accepted by the Bhoja, Matsya, 
Madra, Ivuru, Yadu, Yavana, Avanti, Gandhara and Kira kings, 
bowing down respectfully with their diadems trembling, and for 
whom his own golden coronation jar was lifted by the delighted 
elders of Pancala.” (V. 12.) In connection with this state¬ 
ment, there is in the preceding verse (V. 11), a veiled reference 
to Mahendra being terrified at the movements of his armies. 
The political events hinted at in these two verses are partly 
indicated by verse 3 of the Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala, 
which runs as follows : “ This mighty one (i.e. Dharmapala) 

again gave the sovereignty which he had acquired by defeating 
Indraraja and other enemies, to the begging Cakrayudha, who 
resembled a dwarf in bowing ; just as formerly Bali had given 
the sovereignty (of the three worlds) which he had acquired by 
defeating Indra and his other enemies (the gods) to the begging 
Cakrayudha (Visnu), v'ho had descended to the earth as a 
dwarf.”The three verses when read together seem to imply / 
that Dharmapala, after having extended his power over a large 
portion of Northern India, dethroned one Indraraja of Kanauj 
and installed in his place a feudatory of his named Cakrayudha. 
If this Indraraja is identified with the Indrayudha of the Jaina 
Harivam^a, the ruler of the north (calculated from Vordharaana- 
Wadhwan in Kathiawar), who was ruling contemporaneously 
with Vatsaraja of Avanti, the ruler of the east, evidently the 
Gurjara-Pratihara king of that name then, it would appear that 
Dharmapala achieved considerable military and diplomatic 
success in Northern India sometime after 783-84 A.D. To 
Kielhorn, when editing the Khalimpur grant in 1896-97, the 

’ Elf Vol. IV| pp. 243 ff,; Kiolborn soggested that DeddadevI was * the daughter of 
the Bhadra King ’; but his interpretation has been opposed in Gau^alekhamalaf p. 12. 

* /i. Vol. XV. p. 307. 

i* 
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name of Cakrayudlia, king of Kanaiij was a mystery. But 
since then the discovery of other inscriptions of contemporary 
reigning families of India has solved the difficulty. These are 
in brief as follows : verse 80 of the Radhanpur grant of the 
Rastrakuta Govinda HI 0aka 730-808 A.D.) tehs us that 
Dhora (Dhruva) drove into the trackless forest Vatsaraja ‘ who 
boasted of having with ease appropriated the fortune of Gauda, 
and ‘ took away from him, not merely the two Gauda umbrellas 
of state but also his fame.’' As the Wani grant of the same 
king {Sahi 730 = 807 A.D.), which contains the same verses as 
the Radhanpur grant, does not contain verse 15 of the latter, 
which refers to defeat of the ‘ Gurjara ’ by Govinda,—a victory 
so decisive that the Gurjara king’s whereabouts were not known 
to any—it is possible that the final defeat of the Gurjara may 
have occurred between the two dates of the grants (807-808 
A.D.)."* The identity of this Gurjara king is probably revealed 
by the Sanjan grant of Amoghavarsa {^aka 793-871 A.D.), 
which, besides referring to the victory of (Dhruva) Dharavarsa 
over the Gauda king, tells us that Govinda HI defeated in battle 
Nagabhata, and as the former advanced to the springs of the 
Himalayas “those (kings) Dharma and Cakrayudlia surrendered 
of themselves.’’« Line 12 of the Baroda grant of Karka II 
{iSaka 734-812-13 A.D.) seems to refer to a conflict of Dhruva 
and the Gauda king between the Ganps and the Jumna.‘ 
Verse 9 of the Sagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja tells us 
that his grandfather Nagabhata (c. 815-33 A.D.) defeated 
! ‘ Cakrayudlia whose lowly demeanour was manifest from his 
/ dependence on others,’ ® while the next verse of the same inscrip- 
’ tion refers to the defeahf^of the lord of V auga ( Vangapati) at 

' Eh Vol. VI, pp. 289 ff, ® PP* 

* Eh Vol. XVII, pp. 235 ff., verses 14, 22-23. 

♦ IA * Vol. XII, pp. 168 fl., lines 22-23; on p. 168. Fleet’s translation referred the 
conflict to Uoyinda III; but see JL. 1923, Vol. X, p. 35 end fn. 2 j also El. Vol. XVIII. 

p. 939, In. *■ . „ 

’ El, Vol. IX, pp. 199-900 ! ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 179, fn. 3. 

• Ibid, Vol. XVIIIi PP-99 fl- 
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the hands of the Gurjara king. Without going into details 
we may say that the statements of the Pala i-ecords are 
substantially borne out by the Gurjara and Rastrakuta inscrip¬ 
tions. It seems likely that after the fall of Yasovarraan 
(c. 731-36 A.D.) there was no effective government in the 
Gahga-Yamuna valley. Taking advarftage of the weakness 
of the Kanauj prince Indrayudha (c. 783-84 A.D.), Dharmapala 
invaded Northern India and placed his own nominee on the. 
throne of Kanauj. But he had soon to meet other rivals in the 
persons of the Gurjara Vatsaraja and Nagabhata II, and the 
Rastrakufas Dhruva and Govinda III. The struggle for the 
possession of the rich lands of the upper Ganges was thus 
trilateral and may be represented by the following table :— 


Dharmapala 
(c. 769-815 A.D.) 


Vatsaraja (e. 783-84 A.D.) 
Nagabhata (c. 815-33 A.D.) 


Dhruva (779-94 A.D.) 
Govinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.) 


The success of the Palas appears to have been of short 
duration. At any rate if the Rastrakuta records are to be 
believed, both Cakrayudha and Dharmapala were in distress 
evidently due to the attack of Nagabhata sometime before 814 
A.D. Thus Dharmapala’s imperial position in Northern India 
had vanished, and if the Sanjan plates mean anything, he tried 
to form an alliance with the Rastrakuta Govinda III for check- | 
ing Nagabhata II. As verse 22 of the same inscription shows, 
the alliance probably resulted in the defeat of Nagabhata about 
807-08 A.D.;* but the advance of the Rastrakuta army up to the 
Vindhyas was probably not favourable to the re-establishment 
of Pala hegemony in Northern India.® 


■ JL, Vol. X, p. 44. 

* The Mongbyr grant of Devapala tells us that Dharmapala in the course of his 
campaigns advanced up to Keddra’ttrtha, Gangdsdgara and Goharm while according to the 
Badal prasasti of Gurava Miira, Garga is said to have made Dharma the sovereign of the 
East. See Yol. XVIII, p. 304; YoK II, pp. 160 ff. The places mentioned by the 
Monghyr grant may have marked the extreme limits o^ Pala hegemony. 
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According to the Bhagalpur inscription of Narayanapala 
and the Badal pra^aati of Gurava Misra, Dharmapala was assisted 
in his military campaigns by his younger brother Vakpala and 
his Brahman minister Garga. 

Dharmapala married KanpadevI, the daughter of the Kas- 
^l akuta Parabala, who has been identified with a prince of the 
same name whose Pathari (Long. 78°15', and Lat. 2 >°56*, Bhopal 
Agency, C.P.) pillar inscription is dated in V.B. 917 (<?. 861 
A.D.).‘ If this Parabala was really the father-in-law of 
Dharmapala, his inscription must have been incised very late 
in the life of the Eastrakuta chief. From his seal as well as 
his title Paramasaugata, it is clear that Dharmapala was a 
Buddhist. But it is a curious commentary on his Buddhism 
that the Monghyr grant of his son should give him the credit 
for making the castes {varmn) conform to their proper rules 
(avadharme). According to Tibetan tradition it was Dharma¬ 
pala who built the celebrated Buddhist monastery of Vikrama- 
^iia on a hill situated on the bank of the Ganges.^ We have 
the following records of the reign of Dharmapala : 

(1) Bodhgaya stone inscription. —Discovered by Cunning¬ 
ham in the south of the Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya. It is a 
short inscription of 9 lines incised on a stone bearing the figure 
of 'Vispu, Surya, and Sri (Bhairava ?). It records the instal¬ 
lation at Mahabodhi of a four-faced (image) of Mahadeva 
(MahddevaScaturmukhah) and the construction of a puskarinl 
at a cost of 3,000 drammas by Kesfava, the son of the sculptor 
{sildbhit) TJjjvala in the 26th year of king Dharmapala.® 

(2) Khalimpur (/rant.—Purchased from a cultivator of the 
village of Khalimpur, near Gaur in the Malda district. Single 

' J5J/, Vol. IX, pp. 248 ff.; in this connection see 1921, p. 5; Oaudar&jamdla, 

by Canda, p. 26 j Bdngdldr Itihds, 2Dd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 195-96. 

^ JBTSi Calcutta, 1893, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 11 and 17. 

* Dr. R. Ij* Mitra first tried to give the reading of the inscription in the P45fB,1880, 
p 30; first properly edited by Prof. N. Ohakravarti in JASB, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 101 ff.; 
then by A. K» Maitra in Gaudalekhamdld, pp, 29 ff., under tbe name K^sava^pra,4a$ti. 
preserved in tbe Ipdian Mnseom, Calcutta, 
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plate (written on both sides, 33+29 lines) surmounted ))y a 
highly wrought ornament soldered on the top of it. The main 
part of the ornament is a seal formed by five concentric rings. 
On the upper part of the seal is a wheel on a pedestal with 
a deer facing on either side. Immediately below we have 
the legend 3nrmn-Dharmapaladevah. Then comes the gene¬ 
alogy of the donor. The inscription was issued from Patali- 
putn-saMilvdsita-Sn'WKij-jciyaskandhAvaTa by PaTctmasaugato- 
Mc(hiiTdjoidhiTdj(i-i§Tl'ifn(id-Dh(trm<ipS’l<ide'D(ih- The grant which 
is dated in his 32nd year, records the gift of the three villages 
of Krauncasvabhra, Madhasialmall and Palitaka in the Vi?aya 
of Mahantapraka^a, attached to the Mandala of Vyaghratati in 
the Pundravardhana-Bkufcri and the village of GopippalT in 
the Amra^andika-Man^ala attached to the V%saya of Sthalikkata 
to the temple of Nanna-Narayana-bhattaraka, established by 
Mahasamantadhipati Narayanavarman. The grant was made 
at the request of this officer, and the DHtaka of the grant was 
the Yuvaraja Tribhuvanapala. The description of the camp 
at Pataliputra, beginning with Sa khalu Bhagtfatht-pcthd 
pTCLVCLfto/indnci and ending with padSltd’bhdTci-nO/flVdd-dVanek 
first occurring in this inscription after verse 13, became the 
stereotyped description of the Jdyd-skdndhdVdrae oi the Palas in 
all subsequent grdnts.^ 

(3) A MS. of the Haricdritd-kavyd by Caturbhuja^ contain¬ 

ing the statement that one of his ancestors, Svarparekhaj; got the 
village of Karanja in Varendri as a from Nrpa Dharma- 

p5la. Suvarnarekha is described in the passage as Sruti- 
smrti-purand-padd-prdvindk, and was apparently a Brahman 
{viprd).^ 

(4) Ghy Seals.—Recently in a mound at Paharpur, District 

* The inscription was first discovered and published with a translation and a small 
but clear photo-etching in JA5B. Vol. LXIIl, Part I. pp. 39 ft. Then.*dited by Kielhom 
in El Vol. IV, pp. 243 ff.; re-edited in Qau4alekhamala by A. K. Maitra, pp. 9 fl. T?ho 

inscription is reported to be in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. , 

» CPMJDN, p. 134. 
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Kajshahi, North Bengal, clay seals have been disoovei-ed bear¬ 
ing the name i^ri-Dharmapal-a-deva} 

The evidence of these records shows that Dharmapala ruled 
at least for 32 years, and held sway over territory extending 
from Pataliputra to Kajshahi. I have already discussed the 
reasons for thinking that he reigned for a longer period which 
according to my calculation is 46 years (769-815 A.D.), and it is 
likely that he ruled directly over a more extensive area than 
the evidence of the inscriptions at present indicates. In his 
Khalimpur plate the Yuvaraja Tribhubanapala is mentioned 
as the Dutaka of the grant. Though not explicitly mentioned 
as such, he is usually taken by scholars to have been the eldest 
son and heir of Dharmapala. As in the subsequent inscriptions 
Devapala is mentioned as son and successor of Dharmapala, 
it is ^supposed that he must have died during his father’s 
lifetime. This is a possible explanation, though the likelihood 
of an A^ka or Aurangzlb ousting their elder brothers 
who were de-facto Yuvarajas is not entirely eliminated. It 
should also be noticed that in Indian history a Yuvaraja, 
unless it is established on other evidence, should not necessarily 
be taken as the eldest son. In the case of Devapala 
however the suggestion of any violence at the time of his 
accession appears to be contradicted by verse 12 of his 
Monghyr grant, which tells us that he succeeded to his ‘father’s 
dominions without any trouble (nirupaplavam), even as the 
Bodhisattva got Saugatarh padam. 

In the Pala records Devapala appears as a mighty conqueror. 
We are told in his Monghyr grant that during his victorious 
expeditions his war-elephants reached the Vindhyas, while his 
cavalry roamed about in the Kamboja country (V. 13). In ano¬ 
ther verse of the same inscription, the praSastikdra tells us that 

» Calcutta Review^ May, 1928, p. 240, Also ‘A Brief Account of Excavations at 
Paharpur by N, K. Dikshit,* Sir John Marshall in Illustrated London News of 39th January 
1927* Also A8h 1922-23, pp. 115 ff., 2 Plates, Nos. XV and XVI, 
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this king enjoyed the whole region bounded on the north by the 
Himalayas, in the south by Rama’s bridge {a-setoh prathita-da-^ 
dasya-ketu-klrteh), and by the abodes of Varuna and LaksmI 
(i.e., the oceans), on the east and the west ("V. 15). In the 
Bhagalpur grant of Narayanapala Jayapala, a son of "Vakpala and 
grandson of Gopala, olaims to have undertaken successful expe¬ 
ditions at the directioh of Devapala. We are told that at hw 
approach the lord of Utkala took fright and fled from his capB 
tal, while the king of Pragjy3ti?a only continued to rule in his 
kingdom in safety when he agreed to hold the commands of Jaya¬ 
pala on his proud head (V. 6). The Badal pillar inscription 
of the time of Quravami^ra also supplies interesting information 
on the victories of Devapala. Prom this inscription we find 
the names of three ministers of Devapala : 

Devapala ... Darbhapam=Sarkara-d6vi. 

... Some6vara=Ralla-devi. 

{Gauieivara) Kedara MWra-Vavva. 

We are told by the composer of this praiasti that, aided by 
the diplomacy {nlti-kauMa) of his minister Darbhapani, Deva¬ 
pala made tributary the whole region from Reva’s father (Vin- 

dhyas) to the father of Gauri (Himalayas) and from the eastern 
to the Avestern ocean whose waters are red with the rays of the 
rising and setting sun’ (V. 5). Thanks again to the wise coun¬ 
sel of the third minister Kedara Misra, ‘ the GaudeSvara long 
ruled the sea-girt earth, having eradicated the race of the Utka- 
las, humbled the pride of the Hunas, and scattered the conceit 
of the rulers of Dravida and Gurjara.’ ‘ Following Kielhorn, 
scholars usually identify this king of Gauda with Devapala. No 
doubt many of these claims are much too extravagant to be taken 
seriously ; but apart from these statements, there appears to be 

‘ It is interesting to note that Tgranltha also represents DevapSla as having greatly 
increased the power ot the PHas. He is said to have * brought into enbmissien the 
kingdom of Varendra in the east and afterwards the province of 04ivi«a.’ See 

I A, 1876, Vol. IV, p. 366. 
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suffipient evidence to show that Devapala really had some mili¬ 
tary success. The chief rivals of the Palas at this period were 
the Gurjaras and the Eastrakutas. The contemporary princes 
may be arranged in the following tabular form : 



Devapala 
(e. 815-854 A.D.) 


Nagabhata (o. 815-833 A.D.) 

Bamabhadra 

Bhoja (o. 836-90 A. D.) 


Amoghavarsa 
(814-77 A.D.) 


In describing the career of Dharmapala we have already 
noticed how his preliminary success appears to have been ended 
by the vigorous attack of Nagabhata II, who may have even 
captured Kahauj by ousting Cakrayudha. But the success of the 
Gurjara-combined the other claimants for Kanauj against him. 
If we are to believe the Ea^trakuta records, the Gurjaras were 
defeated and the triumphant Deccani army advanced up to the 
Himalayas. What happened after this is not clear. Whether 
Nagabhata still held Kanauj, or whether Cakrayudha was restor¬ 
ed to his throne, is uncertain. But it is likely that the alliance 
between Govinda and Dharmapala which is hinted at in the Sanjan 
plates did not last long; for the Nilgund inscription of Amogha¬ 
varsa tells us that Govinda III fettered the Gaudas.^ But the 
death of Govinda III in c. 814 A.D. and the internal dissensions 
of the Eastrakutas which followed must have come as a welcome 
relief to the Palas.® The death of Nagabhata II in about 933 A.D. 
and the accession of the weak ESmabhadra further helped Deva¬ 
pala to realize his ambition.® He may have again recovered the 
same position in Northern India which was enjoyed by his father 
Dharmapala for some time. But as the Barah grant of Bhoja, 
dated in 836 A. D., tells us that it was issued from Mahodaya, 
it must be assumed that either Devapala lost ground during the 
latter part of his reign or that Kanauj remained under the Gur- 
jaras since the time of Nagabhata II and could not be recovered 


* lA, Vol. VI, p. 103, line 8. 

• BO, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 402 and 409, 
» JL, Vol. X, pp. 46 ft. 





by the Palas/ Indeed verse 18 of the Gwalior inscription which 
refers to Bhoja’s victory over Dhartnapala’s son appears to indi¬ 
cate a Gurjara success over Devapala.® 

The recent discovery of the Nalanda copper-plate of Devapala ,.;^ ,' 
has throwh an interesting sidelight on the history of Bengal and 
Bihar of this period. The plate records the grant of five villag¬ 
es in the Vmyas of Bajagrha and Gaya by the Pala king at the 
request of Suvarmdvipadhipati Maharaja Bdlaputradeva, 

grandson of a Bailendra king of Yava-hhwai. The land was 

intended for the upkeep of a Buddhist monastery built by the 
Sailendra king at Nalanda.® As Yava-bhumi and Suvarnadvlpa 
hare been identified with the islands of Java and Sumatra this 
record is an evidence of intercourse between the lower Ganges 
valley and the islands of the East Indian Archipelago in the 
middle of the 9th century. There may have been a regular pil¬ 
grim-traffic, possibly by sea, between these islands and the 
mouths of the Ganges. 

The following records of Devapala’s reign have so far been 
discovered: 

(1) Monghyr grant —Discovered in Monghyr in 1780. 
Single plate of thick copper written on both sides (28•+•29 lines). 

On the top of it is soldered a seal; in the central panel of this is 
the well-known Sarnath device, the dharma-cahra, with two 
antelopes at the sides. Underneath is the royal name Sri- 
Devapdladevasya, The inscription opens with a verse in praise 
of Buddha, and then gives the genealogy of the donor 
from Gopala. It was issued from »§rt-Mudgagiri-somd'oasita- 
l§rlmaj-jayaskandhavara by Ps.-P.-Pb.-M.-^n-Dharmap5ladeva- 
paddnudhyata Ps.-P.-Ph.-M.* Srimad-Devapain, and records 

> El, voi. V, p. an. 

• Ibid, Vol. XVII. pp. 99 ff. 

^ E’er the Sailendras see JBRASf 1887-89, XVII, Part II, pp. 1-10$ Elt Vol. 
XVII, pp. 816 fif. See also in this connection The Yupa Inscriptions of King 
Mulavarman from Koetei (Bast Borneo), edited by Dr. Vogel, pp. 202 ff. 

* Henceforth these 'titles will be represented in abbreviation as follows : Parama- 
saugata^PB.f Paramehara^P., Paramabhattaraka^Ph,, MahdrajMirdja^M, 
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the gift of Mesika-gframa, in Krimila-Fisaya and Sri-Nagara 
(mod. Patna district)-B/iM/cti, to the Bhatta-pravara Vihe- 
karata Misra in the year 33 of the king’s reign. The Dutaka oi 
the inscription was the son of the donor, Yuvardja Bajyapala.^ 

(2) Ndlandd grant .—Unearthed at Nalanda in 1921. Single 
plate : 42 lines (obverse), and 24 lines (reverse). The seal is 
the same as in the Monghyr grant. The introductory portion 
(first 26 lines) is identical with the same portion of the Monghyr 
plate. This record was also issued from Mudgagiri, but is 
posterior to the other record by six years, being dated in year 
39. Genealogy same as in the Monghyr grant. It records that 
Devapaladeva, at the request of Suvarnadvlpadhipati Mahdrdja- 
Srl-V(B)alaputradeva, granted five villages, four of which lay in 
Kajagrha-Fi^a^a of Srmagara-JBfettkti while the other lay in 
Gaya-Fisai/a. The grant was made for the upkeep of the 
monastery built at Nalanda by the said king of Suvarnadvipa 
(Sumatra?). The endowment is entirely Buddhist. The 2nd 
side of the plate introduces the Dutaka of the grant, who 
is referred to as Dharmadhikare'smin.^ SrI-V(B)alavarma- 
yyaghv&ta,^l-Mmdaladhipati.’^ Then follows an account of 
Balaputradeva. We are told that there was a king of 
Yava-bhumi who was a Sailendra-vatiiiatilaM. He had a son. 
As PaulomI was to Indra, so was Tara the agramahisl to this 
son. Tara was the daughter of the great ruler Dharmasetu 
(Varmasetu ?) of the lunar race (Rdjflafy Soma-kuldnvayasya 


1 The plate was first published in 1788 in Vol. I, pp 123 ft. of the Asiatic Researches. 
The inscription then mysteriously disappeared. In 1892 Kielhorn published a text and 
translation of the record from its lithographic representation in the Asiatic Researches. 
See/a, Vol. XXI, ppi 254®. This text was published with notes in the Qau4alekhamm, 
pp. 33 ff. It was one of the romances of Indian history when the grant was discovered a 
few years back in Kenwood House in England in the course of some repairs. It has been 
now edited by Dr. Barnett with an excellent photographic facsimile from the original plate 
in El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 304 ff.; the grant now belongs to Kenwood Estate. 

* In this religious function according to the editor j but could it mean in this Depart- 
meat of Law ? 

» Vyighratatl is in the Khalimpur grant included in the Bhukti of Pup^ravardhana, 
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mahataJi Dharmasetoh). As the son of J?nddhodana was born 
of Maya, so was born of her the illustrious Balaputra. 
Having realised the transitoriness of wealth and attracted by 
the excellences of Nalanda he built a vihara in that place. 
Though the inscription is Buddhist, it is significant that in the 
last verse a hope is expressed for the continuance of the grant 
in the following words : “as long as the Ganges has her limbs 
agitated by the extensive plaited hair of Hara, ’ ’—etc.^ 

(3) Ghoirawa stone inscription. —The stone was discovered 
7 miles south of the town of Bihar in the village of Ghosrawa 
in 1848. It has 19 lines of Sanskrit verse, and records the 
establishment of a Vajmsana by a Buddhist monk, Viradeva. 
The inscription opens with verses in praise of Vajrasana 
(Buddha), and then gives an account of Viradeva. In Nagara- 
hara (near mod. Jalalabad), the ornament of the countries of 
Uttarapatha, there was born Bajasakha-dvijavara Indragupta, 
who married Rajjeka. Their son Viradeva after reading the 
Vedas and having finished other studies {'^asfn-as) went to 
Kaniska-maha-vihdra (near modern Peshawar), and became a 
disciple of deary a SarvajnaSanti. After some time Viradeva 
came to Mahabodhi in order to worship Vajrasana. Prom that 
place he went to Ya^ovarmapura * to see sahadeH-bhiksus. There 
he remained for a long time and received worship from the 
bhuvanddhipa-Bevapala, and later on was appointed as the 
director of the Nalanda (modern Baragaon) monastery. He. 
there built a bhavana as high as Kailasa peak for Vajrasana.® 

(4) Ndlandd image-inscription. —The inscription is incised 
on a metallic image of Saiiikarsa^a excavated at Nalanda.* 

> The inscription was discovered by HTrSnand SSstri at Nalanda in 1921 j mentioned 
in the ASI, Central Circle, 1920-21, pp. 37 ff. It was edited by N. G. Majumdar from the 
Varendra Research Society, Rajshahi, in April 1926 and in El, Vol. XVII, pp, 3io ff by 
H. SSetrl. 

* Bihar according to Cunningham ; according to Hultzsch Ghosrawa. 

« First published in JASB, 1818, Vol. XVII, Part I, pp. 492 ff., edited by Kielhom 
in lA, Vol. XVII, pp. 307 ff. The same teat has been published with notes in Qau^alehhii. 
mils with a plate, pp, 46 ff. It is now preserved in the Indian Museum, Calcutta 

‘ ASI, 1920-21, p. 36,1 
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The evidence of these records show that like his father 
Devapala at least retained his hold on Bihar and North Bengal. 
As we have already suggested, there is evidence that he wielded 
greater power than the distribution of his inscriptions would 
suggest.^ We have again no means of knowing his exact reign- 
period. Taranatha assigns him 48 years, while his inscriptions 
so far discovered give us his 39th year. Though it is not un¬ 
likely that he may have reigned for some time after this, the 
years c. 815-54 A.D. assigned to him in our chronology may be 
taken as a rough approximation of his reign-period.^ The Pala 
records are silent about the names of any queen of Devapala, 
and mention only one son, the Yumraja Rajyapdla, who was 
the Dutaka of the Monghyr grant issued in the 23rd year of 
his reign. As he is not mentioned in any subsequent Pala 
records, it has been usually assumed that he died during the 
reign of his father.* As nothing indicates that the next ruler 
succeeded to the throne peacefully, and, on the contrary, there 
appears to have been a palace revolution, the arguments applied 
in the case of Tribhuvanapala ^ apply with more force in his 
case. But if it is to be supposed that he died before his father, 
I would suggest that the event may have taken place before the 
29th year of Devapala and this would explain the rather unusual 
procedure of appointing an officer of North Bengal to serve as 

* The statemente in the Badal praSasti that Devapala always stood at the gate 
awaiting the leisure of his Brahman minister DathhapAipi and that he sat on his throne 
trembling before him should not be coupled with the election of GopSla, as in Qauialekha- 
m&ldt p. 70 fn. Though it is possible that the ministers enjoyed great power it would be 
perhaps going too far to represent them as King-makers. The passages referred to above 
occur in a private inscription of the ministerial family, which naturally tried to praise its 
members in the orthodox style of the pra^astik&ras, 

^ If, as seems not unlikely, the Gau^eSvara, the master of Ked&ra Mi^ra, be taken as 
DevapSila, then 8 generations served him as ministers, an undoubted evidence of the king’s 
long reign. As KedAra MiiSra was also the minister of the next king, he may be accepted 
as a young contemporary of Devapftla. 

‘ For a different view see Oau^alekhamaliif p, 40 fn., where Maitra suggesta the 
identification of Eajyapala with Vigrahapala 1. Bat as there is sufficient reason to believe 
that the latter was not the son of Devapfila his argument falls to the ground. 

* Sea iupra, p, 290. 
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DMdka in a grant of land in Bihar, executed in Monghyr. In 
any case the Pala inscriptions always represent Vigrahapala I 
as the successor of Devapala. In the Badal praiasti king Sura- 
pala is placed between Devapala and NSrayariapala. Thus it is 
likely that VigrahapSla I and Surapftla were names of the 
same person. The relationship of this Vigrahapala-Surapala 
with Devapala has however given rise to considerable differences 
of opinion. In the Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal Dr. Hoernle stated : * It seems clear from this (Amgachi)^ 
grant that Vigrahapala was not a nephew, but a son of Devapala; 
for the pronoun his son ’ ’ {tat-aunuh) must refer to the nearest 
preceding noun which is Devapala. In the Bhagalpur grant 
this reference is obscured through the interpolation of an inter¬ 
mediate verse in praise of JayapSila, which makes it appear 
as if Vigrahapala were a son of Jayapala.’^ Mr. Maitreya 
held that, since in both these grants DevapSla is distinctly 
called JayapSla’s purvaja, they must be brothers.® Dr. Kielhorn 
on the other hand expressed the opinion that Vigrahapala- 
Sorapala was the son of Jayapala, and the grandson of Vakpala,_ 
the second son of GopSla I.® This view seems to be supported by 
the fact that the names of Vakpala and Jayapala are entirely 
omitted from the inscriptions of Dharmapala and Devapala, and 
regularly appear in the ipsoriptions of the descendants of Vigraha¬ 
pala I, which is explained only by assuming that they were the 
grandfather and father of that king.'* It is also significant that 
in the inscriptions which follow Vigrahapala I the victories of 
Devapala’s reign are mainly ascribed not to Devapala himself 
but to Jayapala, which finds a parallel in the Badal praiasti, 
which ascribes the victories to the ministerial family. But the 
latter is a private inscription the main object of which was to 
praise the family of Garga. The praise of Vakpala and Jayapala 

* Part n, Appendix H, p. 206. 

* Qau4alekhamM, pp. 66*66 f., note$» 

^ El, Vol. ym, Appendix I, p. 17, £n. 6. 

* 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 218. 
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iti the official records of Vigrahapala’s successors appears to be 
meaningless unless we assume that they were specially connected 
with Vigrahapala I in the way that Kielhorn has suggested. ’ 
Vigrahapala I appears to be a rather shadowy personality. 
Though it is sometimes said of him that he was the cause of 
infinite trouble to his enemies, or that he was a veritable enemy- 
destroying Indra, no definite victories are ascribed in any in¬ 
scription to him. Our suspicions seem to be confirmed by V. 17 
of the Bhagalpur grant of his son NarayafliapSla, which runs as 
follows: “Let asceticism be mine and the kingdom thine. 
Thus two men have spoken to two others, Vigrahapala to him 
and Sagara to Bhagiratha.’’ This appears to be a clear hint that 
Vigrahapala I abdicated in favour of his son. Another hint of 
his peaceful disposition seems to be contained in V. 7'of the 
same inscription, which compares him with AjStasatru, which 
was a name of the elder Pandava Yudhisthira.^ The same 
verse informs us that VigrahapS-la married Lajja, the ornament 
of the Haihaya race (Haihaya-vathsa-bhii^d). The Badal praiasti 
informs us that Surapala often attended the sacrificial ceremonies 
of his Brahman minister Kedara Misra, and with bent head and 
his soul bathed in the waters of faith, received the holy waters 
(V. 16). To this king are ascribed two inscriptions incised on 
the pedestal of two images of Buddha. These are said, to have 
been found somewhere in Bihar and are supposed to contain the 
name of Uddandapura (mod. town of Bihar). The inscrip¬ 
tions record that the images were installed by PurntadSsa, a 
Buddhist monk of Sind, in the 3rd year of Surapala.’’ 

^ Gau4o^lekhatnaldt p. 67 fn. I think Maitreya is right in taking this sense. A 
comparison with the N&ga (Haryahka?) king Aj&tadatrn of Magadha la most improbable. - 
• These inscriptions are apparently the same which are edited by Prof. N. Cbakra- 
varti in JASB^ 1908, pp. 107>08; Mr. Chakrav^^rti was of opinion that the inscriptions be« 
long to gdrap&la U. Mr. B. B. Banerji on palaeograpbio gronoda referred them to ddrap&la 
I. See MASS, Vol. 8, No. 8, p. 57. Hb is supported by Mr. Bbattaoharyya in the IHQt 
September 1927, pp. 586.87, who rightly points out th&t the datb on the plate published by 
Cbakravarti is 3 and not 2. 
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Vigrahapala I was succeeded by his son NarSya^LapSla. 
Though very few political facts are known for his long reignljf* 
yet from the number and distribution of his records he appears 
to have been a more substantial figure. The following records 
are known for his reign : 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. —At present lying in the court¬ 
yard of the Vispupad# temple at Gaya. It contains 16 lines of 
‘very incorrect Sanskrit, like that of the Buddhist Sanskrit MSS. 
of Nepal ; ’ very carelessly incised. The purpose of the inscrip¬ 
tion is to record the erection of a monastery for Brahmanical 
ascetics by a man named Bhapdadeva in the 7th year of king 
Narayanapala.^ 

(2) Indian Museum stone inscription. —Two lines incised 
on ‘a long piece of carved stone, probably a portion of a pedestal. 
Moat probably it came with other sculptures from the Behar 
Museum.’ Its find-place is not definitely known. The inscrip¬ 
tion records the creation of an image in the 9th year of ParameS- 
u(ira-Narayanapaladeva by the Andhra-vai§ayika Sdkya-bhih^u 
Sthavira Dharmamitra.® 

(3) Bhagalpur grant. —Discovered in Bhagalpur, in Bihar. 
Single plate written, on both sides; 54 lines (front side 29 and 
back 26). The usual seal contains the legend 3ri-N<lrllydriapdla- 
devdsya. The inscription begins with a verse in praise of Loka- 
ndtha Dasaha/u (Buddha), then gives the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to the donor. Verse 3 contains the famous passage 
about the relationship of Dharmap&la with IndrarSja and 
Cakrayudha of Kanauj. From this inscription onwards 
Vakpala and JayapSla regularly appear in the genealogical 
tables of Pala inscriptions, and the victories of Devapala's 
reign are ascribed to JayapSla. The Sdsana was issued 
from the Jayaskandhdvdra at Mudgagiri, and records the 

^ Discoyered and noticed by Ounningbam, ASR, Vol. m. p. 130, No. 6, Pt. XXXVI; 
re edited in Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 60-61. 

» First noticed by Pandit VidySvinod in the Ba^gtya Sihiiya-Pari^aUPainkdt VoL 
XV* p. 13. Then edited in AfdBB, Vol. V, No. 8 , p. 62. 
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grant of Mukutika-grama in Kak^a-Visaya in Tira-Bhukti 
(mod. Tirhut) by Ps.-M. VigrahapSladeva-padawwd/igafa 
Narayanapaladeva, to the temple of iSiva-hhattaraka 
and Paiupata-acarya-parisad at Kalasapota. The gift was made 
in the 17th year of the king. In lines 38-39 the king boasts 
of having built 1,000 temples for the said Siva ini the same 
locality; The Dutaka of the grant was Bhatfa G-urava who 
knew the meaning of the idea of Brahman...was extremeily 
well-read in all the iSrutis together with their angas, and per¬ 
formed great yajnas.* The record was incised by Mahkhadasa, 
who is described as Sat-Samatata-janma. It is to be noticed 
that, the title Paramasaugata does not occur here, among the 
titles of the king.* 

(4) Badal pillar inscription. —Found incised on a stone 
monolith at a distance of 3 miles from Badal in Dinajpur district. 
Northern Bengal. It contains 29 lines. Characters are well 
engraved and skilfully formed. The first 28 lines are in Sans¬ 
krit verse. The proper object of the inscription was to record 
in verses 27-28 the erection of a Garuda-stamhha, i.e,, a pillar 
bearing on its top a figure of the. mythical bird Garivja, by the 
Brahman Gurava Mi^ra, who was a minister of Narayanapala. 
But the epigraph is really a panegyric on Gurava Misra and his 
ancestors, who served as counsellors and ministers of the Palas 
from Pharmapala to Narayanapala. Kielhorn had suggested 
that this Gurava is identical with the Bhat\a Gurava mentioned 
as the Bfitafca of the Bhagalpur grant. The inscription was 
incised by Sutradhdra Visnubhadra. The upper part of the 
pillar vidth the figure of “ the foe of the serpents’ is broken off 
and is now missing.® 

' First odited by Dr. R. li. Mitra in JASB^ Vol. XLVII, Part I, p. 384. It was 
re-edited by Hultzscbin /4, Vol. XV, pp. 304 fl. The text is reprinted in the Qaudale* 
khamdla with notes. It is now preserved in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

'y. Discovered in 1780 by Charles Wilkins. He pnblished a translatio^i of the epigraph 
in 1788 in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. I, pp. 131-44. In 1874 a mutilated and careless 
transcript of the inscription with a translation was published by P. 0. Ghosh in JA8B, 
Vol. XLIII, Part I, pp. 356.63. Properly edited by Kielhorn in El, Vol. II, pp, 160-67. 
Re-edited in Gau^alehhamala, pp. 70ff. under the name Garu(fa>8tambha-lipi, 
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(5) Uddan^apura image-inscHption .—THe inscription is 
incised on a brass image of Parvatl. It is a votive inscription, 
and runs as follows: “ The pious gift of Tharuka, son of 
Kanaka Ucha (Utsa), resident of Uddandapura (mod/ town of 
Bihar), in the 54th year of the reign of the illustrious 
Narayanapaladeva.” * 

From these records it is clear that Ntirayaijapaia ruled for 
at least 54 years, and must have held a large portion of Bihar. 
In his case too, though we have plenty of vague praise, there is 
no evidence of his military activity or success. Even the Badal 
pruiastt fails to note any such victories for G-urava Mi^ra, the 
minister of Narayanapala, as it mentions in the case of Garga, 
Darbhapani, or Kedara Mi^ra, the ministers of Dharmapala and 
Devapala. The reason for this becomes clearer when we look to 
the following table of the most important contemporary kings 
who had relations with the Palas :— 


Vigrahap&la I (o. 854-57 A.D.) 
NAriyai^apSbla ( 0 . 857-91X A.D.) 


Bhoja ( 0 . 836-90 A.D.) 

Maheodrapala I (c. 890-^10 
A.D.) 


Amoghsvarsa ( 0 . 814-7T 

A.D.) 

KF9pa n ( 0 . 888-915 A.D.) 


The Mlgund stone inscription of Amoghavar?a (866 A.D.) in¬ 
forms us that the rulers of Anga, Vahga, and Magadha worshipped 
him.’^ This statement is also found in the Sirur stone inscrip¬ 
tion (866-67 A.D.) of the same king.® In the Deoli grant of 
Ky§na III, Krsna II is said to have initiated the Gaudas in 
Vinayavmta and received worship from Ahgas, Magadhas and 
others.* Bhoja was already in the possession of Mahodaya as 
early as 836 A.D. His Gwalior inscription, dated in 876 A.D., 




‘ Not yet properly edited. Noticed ia BiHgUldr Itihdit 2nd Ed.^ VoU I, p. 225. 
The text is given on the same page, fn. 67; also in lil, 1918, Vol.. 47, pp. 109-110. 
The image is said to be now in the Museum of the Baftgiys Sahitya-Pari^ad. The inscrip¬ 
tion ia as follows: Sn-Kdfdyanapdladevardjye Saiiihvat, 64t, . ^n.Uddar}(}apura‘Vd8iavya: 
Rdndka-Uchaputra Thdrukasya. 

* ® Vol. VI, p. 103. line 8. 
a /A, Vol. Xn, p. 218, line 6. 

* »/. Vol. V, p. 198. V. 18. 
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informs us that he was bent'upon^conquering the three worlds.’ ’ 
During the remaining years of his reign and his son’s rule there 
is unquestionable epigraphio evidence to show that the G-urjaras 
held the whole of Northern India from the Karnal district in the 
Punjab to the Kathiawar peninsula in the south,^ and the 
borders of the Pala dominions in the east.^ In the Sagartal 
(Gwalior) inscription Bhoja claims to have burnt in the fire of 
his rage the powerful people of Bengal (hfhad-va^gan)^^ The 
success of the Gurjaras against the Palas is shown by a series of 
inscriptions discovered in Bihar. A slab of stone bearing the 
figures of the ten incarnations of Vi^^iu in the walls of a modern 
temple of ^iva at Ramgaya (just opposite the temple of 
Gadadhar at Gaya on the other side of Phalgu) bears a short 
inscription, which tells us that it was a gift of a certain 
Sahadeva in the 8th year (from) the abhi§eka of Mahendrapala." 
Another image-inscription of the same king was discovered at 
Gunariya, near the Grand Trunk Road in the Gaya district. It 
is dated in year 9 of the same king.® A third inscription of the 
same king was recently discovered at Itkhori in the Hazaribagh 
district, on an image of Tara.® Another image inscription is 
reported to have been seen by Captain Kittoe while two other 
inscriptions said to have been discovered in Bihar and belonging 
to the reign of Mahendrapala are preserved in the British 
Museum.® It is thus clear that a large slice of Bihar including 



» IWS, Vol. I, p. 166.V. 22. 

* FI, Vol. I, pp. 162 ff., 186 ff., 244 fl.: Vol. IX, p. 3; Vol. V, pp. 208 ef. Rijatarari- 
giifl. V, 161; I A. Vol. XV, p. 112; miat, Vol. I, pp. 4, 21. 

» A81, 1903-04, pp. 282, V. 21. In BI. Vol. XVII, p. 109, VaAgSn is road as Vaiklin. 

* Oonningham. ASB, Vol. Ill, p. 123; MASB, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 63-64. 

» p. 64; Oanniagham, ASR, Vol, HI, p. 124. 

® ASI. 1920-21, Pa 35. 

» MA8B, Vol. V, No. 6, p. 63. 

« NKQWG, 1004, pp. 21011. It should be noted that of these two records one 
is aa imaga-ioBcriptiou dated in Saihoat 6, while the other contains 8 verges and is dated 
in Sa^vat 2. The statement that they were discovered in Mlagadha is made by Mr. R. t). 
Banerji in MASS, Vol V. No. 3, p. 64, and 2nd Kd., Vol. I, p. 227, 

fn. 69. Kielhorn, who notices the twj inscriptions, does not gay where they were originally 
found,and T do not know Mr. Banerji’g authority for his assertion. 
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at least Gaya and Hazaribagh districts passed under the control 
of the Gurjaras. Bhoja had already obtained some successes 
against Devapala. The pressure was continued in the subsequent 
period; but it appears that up to the 7th year of NSrayapapala, 
the Palas succeeded in holding Magadha against the Gurjaras, 
who were now at the head of a mighty empire. As I have 
already shown, Vigrahapala and NarSyanapala appear to have been 
rather men of peace, and were no match for their powerful rivals. 
Their position seems to have grown worse when they also became 
the targets of the attacks of the Kastrakuta sovereigns. It is 
indeed significant that during this long period of more than half 
a century (c. 854-911 A.D.) there is not a single allusion in the 
Pala records to a victory over the Gurjaras or the Rastrakutas. 
Th (3 silence of the praiastikaras bears eloquent testimony to 
the decadent state of Pala power during these years. Our 
conclusion is remarkably confirmed by the recent discovery of a 
stone pillar-inscription of the 13th year of Mahendrap&la in the 
northern Matiiapa of the Paharpur vihara in Rajshahijdistrict 
(North Bengal).‘ The Dighwa-Dubauli plate of this Gurjara 
emperor, dated in V. S. 955 (A.D. 898), records his grant of 
land in Qravasti-Bhukti (Gonda and Bahraich districts in U.P.).* 
So it seems that some time after the 17th year of NarayanapSla 
(c. 874 A.D.) the Gurjaras gradually advanced eastward along the 
Northern bank of the Ganges, till in the 13th year of Mahendra- 
pSla they annexed the whole of Tirhut and Northern Bengal. If 
the Uddapdapura inscription of the 54th year of NSrayanapala 
has been correctly read we must suppose that the districts of 
Patna, Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas, all on 
the southern bank of the Ganges in Bihar still remained under 
the Palas, who possibly also ruled over portions of west, east 
and south Bengal. But as the Gurjara inscriptions show, their 

‘ Not yet edited. Discovered ia the receat excavations by the Superintendent of the 
Archaeological Survey of the Eastern Circle. Noticed in ASI, 1925-26, p. 141. 

* I At 1886, Voh XV, p. 112. For the correction of the date wrongly read by Fleet as 
166, see JBRA8. Vol. XXI, 1902-04. pp. 406 ff. 
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western rivals had crossed the- Gandak and the Son in an 
enveloping movement to strangle their precarious existence in 

Bihar and West Bengal, . 

Narayapapala was succeeded by his son- RajyapSla. The 
Bangad grant of Mahipala informs us that this king constructed 
many temples with lofty halls and dug numerous tanks deep as 
the sea (V. 7).^ The same inscription informs us that he married 
BhagyadevI, the daughter of Tuhgadeva, ‘ the moon in the family 
of the Rastrakutas’ (V. 8).® Kielhorn suggested that this Rastra- 
kuta prince was Jagattuhga II, the son of Krspa II, while N. 
Vasu suggested that he is to be identified with the latter prince, 
who had the hinida Subhatufiga. A third suggestion is that he 
is the same as the Ras^rakuta prince Tufiga-Dharmavaloka 
whose stone inscription was discovered in Bodhgaya.® Only one 
inscription has so far been discovered of this Pala king. This 
is the Bargaon pillar-inscription of his 24th year. It was found 
at Bargaon, near Bihar (Patna District) on the site of old 
Nalanda. The pillar and the record appear to have belonged to 
the ruins of an ancient Jain temple. The inscription consists 
of five lines of incorrect Sanskrit, and records the visit of one 
Vaidanatha (Vaidyanatha), son of Monoratha, of the Vai^ika- 
kula, to a temple in the month of Marga[sirsa], in the 24th 
year of the reign of the illustrious RajapSla (Rajyapala)..* This 
inscription shows that the Palas still held the Patna district, and 
possibly also Monghyr, Bhagalpur and the Santal Parganas. 
The Gurjaras probably were in possession of the region now 
known as Shahabad district, and having crossed the Son 

^ This is al 80 *lound in V. 7 of the Amgaohi grant of Vigrahap&la III, and the Mana- 
hali grant of Madanapftla (V, 7). 

* This is found also in V. 8 of the Amgaohi grant of Vigrahapala III and the Manahali 
grant of MadanapSla (V. S). 

» JA8B, 1892, Vol. liXI, p. 80, fn. 9; N. Vasu, Va^ger J&itya Itihds (Rdjanya-Kinio)^ 
p. 168; Dr. B. Ij. Mitra, Buddha Gai/5, p. 195, PI. XL, lines 8-9; Bdhgdldr Itihd$, 2nd Ed., 
Vol. I, p. 226. 

♦ Vol. 47, p. 111. The pillar is now in a modem Jain temple at 
Bargaon; see also JBOBSt December 1928, p. 489. 
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somewhere near Dehri, occupied Gaya and Hazaribagh districts, 
while in the north they overran the whole of Tira-Bhukti and 
VarendrI. But there is reason to conclude, as we shall see 
further on, that the Gurjara success was short-lived and their 
occupation of Gaya was not permanent. Eajayapala ruled at 
least for 24 years (c. 911-35 A.D.), and was succeeded by his 
son Gopala II. From the number and distribution of the 
records of this prince it is reasonable to conclude that there 
was probably a revival of Pala power under his rule. The 
following dates and records of his reign have so far been 
discovered: 

(1) Bodhgaya stone image-imcriptioti. —Discovered in 
Bodhgaya. The inscription is incised on the pedestal of an 
image; it begins with a verse in praise of the Jina (Buddha), 
and then records the erection of an image of the Muni (Buddha) 
by Dharmabhima, who describes himself as Sindhudbhava 
(native of Sindhu ?) and also as Sakrasena. In the last line we 
h&\e ..‘Sri-Gopdla-deva-rdjye.' No year is mentioned. But as 
the script shows a resemblance to the Badal praSasti and may 
therefore be referred to the 10th century A.D., the inscription 
has rightly been ascribed to Gopala II.^ 

(2) Nalanda Vdgl^van stone image-inscription. —Discovered 
in the ruins of Nalanda. The inscription is incised on the pedes¬ 
tal of the image and records the erection of a statue of VagUvari- 
hhaUdrikd at Nftlanda in the 1st year of the reign of Ph.-M.-P, 
Gopaiadeva. As the script of the record is later than that of 
the inscription of Dharmapala, it is now generally regarded 
as belonging to Gopala II. It has been suggested that the 
word Suvar^avrihisaktd occurring after the name of the 

' Dug out by Cunningham in 1879; see plate XXVIH, No. 2 in his Mahabodhi; also 
ibid, p. 68. Edited by Prof. N. Chakravarti in JA8B, 1908, Vol. IV (N.8.), pp. 102.05; 
see also JASB, 1909, pp. 103-04. Text reprinted in OauiaUkhamdU with notes, pp. 88 ff! 
According to H. P. SSstri Sindhudbhava should signify Dhannabhlma's raeial origin. 
This epithet according to the Pandit therefore makes Sakrasena a relative of Dharmapala. 
The image is now in the Indian Musenm, Calcutta. 
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goddess indicates the custom of encasing the statues in gold 
plates.^ 

(3) A MS. of the AsUsahasrikd-prajflcipdramita was copied 
in the VihrantctMla-deva-vihara in the year 16 of P.~Pb.-Ps.-M. 
OopSlctdeva.^ 

(4) A palm-leaf MS. of the Maitreija Vyakamm bears the 
date year 67 of Gopaladeva’s reign. The characters of the MS. 
are described as Kutila of the lOth century A. D. The treatise 
gives in the form of a prophecy the life of Maitreya, the future 
Buddha, and his teachings. The work was thrice translated in¬ 
to Chinese, for the first time by Kumarajiva (384-417 A.D.).® 

Prom the records cited above it appears that Gopala II 
probably ruled for at least 57 years. This is in harmony with 
the statement found in the Bangad grant of Mahipala and all 
subsequent grants that Gopala II ruled this earth ‘ for a long 
time ’ (eirataram avaner ekapatnyd, etc.). The reappearance of 
Pala inscriptions in Gaya district appears to indicate a revival of 
Pala power during this period (c. 935-92 A.D.) and synchronises 
with the rapid decline of their western rivals, the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hSras. In the Deoli inscription of the RSstrakuta Krsna ITT , 
Krsna II is said to have defeated an unnamed Gurjara sovereign, 
possibly Bhoja II.^ This RSstrakuta victory was followed by 
another crushing defeat of the Gurjaras. The Cambay plates' 
of Govinda IV inform us that Indra Ill’s cavalry crossed the 
unfathomable Yamuna and devastated the city of Mahodaya 

* First disooverad by Buchanan. See Martin’s Eastern India, Vol. I, Plate XV, figure 
4. Cunningham noticed it in ASB, Vol. I, Plate XHI, p. 120. The inscription was folly 
read by H. P. Sastrf and properly edited by Prof. N. Ohakravarti in JA8B, 1908, Vol.VI 
(N.8.), pp. 103.06. The same text is printed in the Oau^alekhamSla, pp. 86-87 

* JBAS, 1910, pp. 160-61. 

’ A Deseriptise Catalogue of SansUrit MSS. in the Oovernment Collection by H.- P. 
Sastrl, Vol. 1 (Buddhist MSS.), Calcutta, 1917, pp. 14-16. Mr. B. D. Banerji has 
recently challenged SSstrl’s reading of the date i JS0R8. December 1928. pp. 490 ff. 
He suggests that the date is 17 while D. E. Bhandarkar thinks that it is 11. SSstri 
still maintains that it is 67. I have given SSstri's reading pending my personal 
examination of the date of the MS. 

‘ El, Vol. V, p. 198, verse 18. 





(916-17 A.D).' The Kanarese poet Pampa tells U8 t^ Nara- 
simha, a Cajukya feudatory of the Rastrakutas, put to flight the 
army of the Ghurjjara-raja and terrified Mahipala so much that 
the latter fled in conaternation ‘ not stopping to eat or sleep or 
rest.’ The Rastrakuta general, who was a contemporary of 
Indra XU, claims to have ‘ bathed his horse at the junction of 
the Ganges and the sea.’ ^ It thus appears that the Gurjaras 
were for a time completely overwhelmed by their southern 
rivals, and though there is evidence that MahIpSla succeeded 
in recovering some amount of his power, there can be no doubt 
that these defeats shook the empire of Bhoja and Mahendraipala 
to its very foundations so that in the period that followed, its 
vassal states gradually broke away under dynasties owning 
little or no allegiance to the central government. It is therefore 
not surprising that the Palas should have striven at this 
time to regain some of their lost territories, and succeededs 
But the decline of the Gurjaras did not afford any permanent 
protection to the Palas on their western frontier. The Khajuraho 
inscription of the Candella Ya^ovarman informs us that some¬ 
time before 953-54 A. D. he defeated the king of Gautjia along 
with other princes of northern India.® 

During the latter part of the reign of Gopala II, or during 
that of his son Vigrahapala II, a great calamity appears to have 
fallen on the fortunes of the Palas. Yerse 12 of the Bangad 
grant of Mahipala 1, son of Vigrahapala II, tells us that this 
prince recovered his. paternal kingdom, ‘ which had been snatch¬ 
ed away through pride of prowess by people who had no claim 

‘ Ibid, Vol. Vn, pp, 26a:., V. 19. JL, Vol. X, pp. 66-67. 

® The Pampa Bharata or Vikrarnariuna Vijaya of Pampa (941 A, D.), Ed. by Ii. 
Rice (Bibliotheca Carnatica), Bangalore, 1898, pp. 3 ff. The actual passage tells us that 
be bathed hia horses in the junction of the Ganges and the sea (Oaiiga^Vdrdhiyoi). This 
statement may contain a hint that the Gurjara arms, which we have seen bad already 
advanced as far as Itkhori in Hazaribagh, possibly had advanced eastwards till 
sometime before 916-17 A.D. they had reached the mouths of the Hugli through Man* 
bhum, Bankura, and Midoapur districts. . 

* El, Vol. I, p. 126. V. 23. 
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to it.’ ^ Who were these enemies conquered by Mahipala? The 
question is probably answered by the discovery of a pillar-in¬ 
scription amongst the ruins of Bangad, in the district of Dinaj- 
pur, in North Bengal. The inscription contains only three lines, 
and records the erection of a temple of Siva by a king of Gauda 
of the Kamboja family (Kamho^ja-nvayaja Gau^apati). The 
inscription possibly contains a date in the compound Kunjara- 
ghata-varsena, which according to some scholars means ‘ in the 
year 888.’ This date is then referred to the ^aka era (A.D. 
966). But this view has not been accepted by some prominent 
orientalists. Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, for instance, took it to 
mean, ^ he who pours forth an array of elephants.’ Recently 
Mr. R. D. Banerji has referred the inscription, on palaeographic 
grounds,- to the period between Narayanapala and Mahipala I.® 
This conclusion seems to agree with the fact that during the 
reigns of Rajyapala, Gopala II, and VigrahapSla II (c. 911-92 
A.D.) no record of the PMa rulers have yet been discovered 
in North Bengal. After the Badal praSasti of the time of 
Narayanapala we have to come down to the reign of Mahipala I 
before we can find any inscription in that locality. Thus it 
is not unlikely that Mahipala probably referred to this portion 
of Bengal as snatched away from his family and recovered by 
him. There is no means of knowing either the names or the 
number of the Kamboja kings who ruled in Gau^a. It is 
difficult even to find out the origin of this line of princes. The 
word Kamboja does not materially help us. It occurs once 
in the Monghyr grant of Devapala in connection with his 
victorious campaigns. The context of the passage where it 
occurs, as well as its association with horses, would seem to 

^ This is also found in v. 10 of the Manahali grant of Madanapala. 

* This msoriptioD was first published by Westmacott with Dr. R. L. Mitra’s 
translation and comments in the 14, Vol. I, pp. 127-28, For controversies on 
this publication see ibid, pp. 196 and 227. It was again edited by R. P* Chanda, in JA8B, 
1911 , Vol. VII (N. S.), pp, 616-2p. The inscribed pillar now stands in the garden in 
front of the palace of the MahftrSjt of Dinajpur, 
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indicate that the composer of (the inscription was referring 
to the Kambojas who are coupled with the Gandharas and 
placed somewhere near modern Afghanistan. Prof. Poucher 
has pointed out that Nepalese tradition applied the name 
Kamboja-de4a to Tibet. Accepting this suggestion, Chanda 
held that “ the Gaudapati of the Kamboja family probably 
came from Tibet, Bhutan, or some other Himalayan country 
at the head of a Mongolian horde who are now represented 
by the Koch, and the Paliyas of Northern Bengal, also known 
as Eajvansis.” ‘ In this connection I would venture to point 
out that there was a Gandhara and possibly also a Kamboja as 
well oni the north-eastern frontier of India, near the regions now 
known as Yunnan and Szechwan * and it is not unlikely that 
these conquerors of Northern Bengal may have come from that 
direction. The history of the Brahmaputra valley, as we have 
shown elsewhere, tells of more than one invasion by the Mongo¬ 
loid tribes on its north-eastern frontier and the extension of the 
power of some of these conquerors to the west beyond the . 
Karatoya is probably not beyond the range of possibility. An 
Assamese conquest of North Bengal, though only a temporary 
one, is shown by the Nidhanpur inscription of Bhaskaravarman." 

The above discussion shows that, so far as our present 
stock of information allows us to conclude, it is more than 
likely that the Palas lost Northern Bengal (Gauda) during the 
period (c. 911-92 A.D.). The Bangad grant of Mahipala gives 
the following descripti on of Vigrahapala H :* 


^ JASB, 1914, p. 619 j Gau4arajamdldf p. 37. 

® Gampat by R. 0. Majumdar, Lahore, 1927, p, xiv ; Indian Cultural Influ¬ 
ences in Cambodia by B. R. Chatterjee, pp. 278-79. From about 12tb century 
there waa a school repute among the monks of Laittka, Southern Shan States, 
known as Kamhoja-Sangha, see Harvey, History of Burma, p, 109. fn. 1, 

* El, Vol. XII, p. 73, line 3. See also supra, pp. 236 ff. 

* Ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 329-30. In the place of the word •mmaru^u in this plate, 
occurs-5=in other grants. KielhOrn while editing this inscription read s = taru^. 
See JA8B, 1892, Vol. LXI, Part I, p. 83. V. 11 of this grant occurs also in the Amgachi 
grant (V. 14) where it describes the activities not of Vigrahapala 11, but of Vigrahapala m. 





the moon, the scatterer of myriads of rays, from the 
Sun, so from him was born ‘Vigrahapala-deva the scatterer of 
innumberable riches. By his rise (or birth), who was pleasing 
to the eyes on account of personal beauty (or by his soft rays), 
who was pure (or spotless), who was learned in the arts {kala- 
may a), was alleviated the distress of the world ” (V. 10). 

“ Whose war-elephants, like clouds, having drunk clear 
water in the eastern country, which abounds with water, after 
that having roamed according to their own will in the sandal- 
forests of the Malaya (country), (and) having caused a coolness 
in the Maru lands by throwing dense sprays (of water emitted 
from their trunks), enjoyed the slopes of the Himalayas” 
(v. 11). 

Mr. A. K. Maitreya has read in these two verses an indirect 
hint of the calamities which according to him fell in the reign 
of Vigrahapala II. He says :—“By referring to him as a moon 
sprung from the sea and getting thereby an opportunity of 
- fastening upon him the (fault of) kalamayatva, the poet may 
have hinted at his adversities. In the next 41oka, the story of 
his elephants, after roaming about hither and thither and finding 
rest at last in the slopes of the Himalayas, and the reference 
immediately after this to the recovery of lost dominions by 
MahipSila, may lead us to believe that the first eclipse- of the 
Pala power probably occurred in the reign of Vigrahapala II.” ^ 
This conclusion has been accepted by other scholars as reason¬ 
able,® and fits in well with our scheme of things. Though 
there is at present nothing to support my guess I would venture 
to suggest that there might have been some connection between 
the extension of the Gurjara power in North Bengal and the 
Kamboja rulers of the same locality. If my suggestion 

i Qau<lalekhamalA, p, 100, fn. The interpretation seemt to bo rather forced 
specially in the caie of V. 11, which appears clearly to refer, as Kielhorn took it, to his 
tours of conquest. But this vague eulogy should not mean anything. 

« Bdng^ldr I 2nd Ed., Vol. 1, pp. 288-39. 
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that these rulers were of Yunnanese origin, who came to the 
Brahmaputra valley and then to North Bengal, be accepted then 
it is possible they might have come to Bengal as allies of the 
Grurjaras. A double attack like this was eminently successful 
against iSasaftka when Harsa and Bhaskaravarman combined 
against him. The withdrawal of Gurjara power after their 
defeat by the Rastrakutas in c. 916-17 A.D. left the Kambojas 
masters of Northern Bengal. Anyhow it is certain that there 
was no great interval between the disappearance of the Gurjara 
hold on Gauda proper and the rise of this line of kings.^ 

Vigrahapala II was succeeded by his son MahTpala I. For 
his reign we have the following dates and records : 

(1) The Baghaura Nardyana image-inscription .—This 
image-inscription was discovered in a village near the subdivi- 
sional town of Brahmanbaria in the Tippera district. It was 
dug out of a pond in the village of Baghaura of that subdivision. 
The inscription is incised under the lotus-seat of a standing 
image of Narayaija. The characters belong to the N. E. variety 
generally known as Kutila, which gave birth to modern Bengali 
script. The inscription is dated in year 3 in the reign of Mahl- 
paladeva, and records that the image was the meritorious work 
of Paramamisnava Vanika Lokadatta, belonging to (the village 
of) Bilakindaka (probably the mod. village of Bilakendual 
near Baghaura) in Samatata. As MahTpala II had a short 
and troublesome reign, the inscription has been referred to 
MahTpala I.® 

(2) A Cambridge library palm-leaf MS, the Astasdhasrikd- 
prajfidpdramitd, was copied in the year 5 ol P.-Pb.-P$.-M. 
Mahipaladeva. For reasons given in (1) this date is also refer¬ 
red to MahTpala I.® 

‘ A^ter the MS. was sent to the typist Dr, Eayohaudhari of the University of Calcutta 
has written to me about the conneotion of the Curjara-Pratiharas and Kambojas, As far 
as I know, he believes that the KSmbojas came into N. Bengal in the train of the Gurjara 
forces from N. W. India. 

• Vol. XVn, pp. 358-65. 

» OBMC, pp, 100.01. 
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(3) A Nepal palm-leaf MS. of the same work was written at 
Nalanda in the year 6 of the reign of Ph.-M.-P.-Ps. Vigrahapala- 
deva-pManudhyata P6.-M.-P.-Ps.-Mahipaladeva. For the reason 
given in (1), this date is also referred to the reign of Mahipala I.‘ 

(4) Bangad grant.—Discovered among the ruins called Ban 
Rajargad or Bangad in the Dinajpur district, Bengal. Single¬ 
plate surmounted by a highly wrought ornament containing the 
usual seal of the Palas, and the inscription Sri-Mahipaladevasya. 
Inscribed on both sides, 34 lines on the front and 28 lines 
on the back. The first 24 lines give the genealogy of the Palas 
from Gopala to Mahipala I. Verse 12 runs as follows: “from 
him (Vigrahapala II) was born Mahipaladeva, who, slaying 
all enemies and having obtained his paternal kingdom, w'hich 
had been snatched away through pride of prowess by people 
who had no claim to it, placed his lotus-like feet on the 
heads of kings.’’ The inscription was issued from the 
**victorious camp’’ situated at Vila(?)sapura on the Bhagirathl. 
It records that in the 9th year of Ps.-M.-Vigrahapaladeva- 
padmudhycita F.-Pb.-M. Mahipaladeva, in the name of Lord 
Buddha, after bathing in the Ganges according to custom 
{vidhi), gave to the excellent Brahman Bhattaputra Kpsuaditya 
Sarman the village of Kuratapallika in the Gokulika-Ma^<^«l« 
in the Kotivarsa-Fisaga in the Puii4ravardhana-Bh«/cti. The 
Dutaka of the grant was the Mantrl Bhatta Yamaha, and 
it was incised by the 3ilpl Mahidhara. The first 5 41okas of 
the inscription are also found in the Bhagalpur grant of 
NSrayanapala. The 6th is slightly different. 

(5) Bodhgaya stone image-inscription. —The inscription 
consists of 3 lines, and is incised on the pedestal of an image of 

> The MS. wftB exhibited by H. P. Ssetri at the March meeting of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, 1S99; see Proceedings for that year, pp. 69-70. 

* The inscription was first pabliehed by Kielhorn in JASB, 1893, Vol. LXI, Part I, 
no 77-87. The text was then printed in the Oau4aUhhatnilS with notes. Eeoently it 
has been again edited by Mr. Banerji in SI, Vol. XIV, pp. 321-330, The plate is now 

the property of Mr. N. N. Vasn of Bengal. 
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Buddha sitting in the Bhumi-spar^a-mudra. It is in an impei**' 
feet state of preservation, having lost a number of lettered - It 
records the erection of two gandha-kutis, probably along' 
this image, in the 11th year of M.-P.-Pi.-Pa, MahlpaladSt^tt. 
For the reasons given in (1) this date is also referred to Mahl- 
pala I.' 

(6) N&landa stone inscription.-—-This inscription was dis¬ 
covered during excavations at the site of the great temple of 
Baiaditya at Nalanda. The inscription consists of 11 lines, and 
apparently records the gift of the elaborately carved gateway at 
the foot of which the inscription is reported to have been 
discovered. We are told that this gift was made by Pravaru-, 
mahaydna-yayinah-Paramopdsaka BSladitya, a resident df 
Tailadhaka (mod. village of Telara or TelSdha, about 21 miles to 
the west of Bargaon, i.e., ancient Nalanda), and an immigrant 
from Kausambi, in the year 11 of Mahipala, when (the great 
temple) was restored after it had been burnt doWn. (Dh 
palaeographic ground the inscription was referred to Mahipala I 
by Kielhorn.® 

(7) Samnath stone inscription. —Discovered in digging 
stones at Sarnath at about 620 ft. to the west of great tower, of 
Dhamekh. The inscription consists of ' only two lines, and is 
incised on the pedestal of an image of Buddha, which is now 
broken above the hips. The historical part of the inscription is 

* The inscription was first noticed by Cunningham, see his ASB, Vol. HI, p. 122, No. 
9 , plate XXXVn, No. 6; edited by R. D, Banerji in Afii5J3, Vol. y, No, 8, p. 75. The 
image is now worshipped as one of the five in a small shrine in front of the great 

temple at Bodhgaya. 

^ The inscription was discovered by Captain Marshall in 1864. A cast of the inscrip¬ 
tion which was sent to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, was lost, and the epigraph was 
rediscovered by Mr. Broadley. Noticed by Oanningham in bia Vol. HI, pp. 122-123; 
then edited by Kielborn in ?iKQWGt 1904, Heft 2, pp. 1X1-112. Prof. N. Chskravarti 
edited it again in JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 106-107 ; text printed with a plate 
amd notes in the Gau4i^lekhamdld, pp. 101*108, under the name * Bdldditya Ston^ Intcrip^ 
tioTu' For identification of Tsl§dhaka see A8Bt Vol. XI, pp, 164 ff. The record is now 
in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
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engraved below the statue,” Then follows a band of sculptures 
of seven panels. The central panel contains the Dharmacahra, 
the 3rd and the 5th two antelopes (exactly as in Pala 
seals), the 2nd and the 6th two tigers, and the 1st and 7th two 
kneeling male figures, which support the stone above with their 
bands, like the giants in front of Cave III at Nasik. The 
inscription begins with Om namo Buddhaya. Then we are told 
that " The illustrious Sthirapala and his younger brother the 
illustrious VasantapSla, whom the lord of Gauda, the illustrious 
Mahlpala, caused to establish in Kasi hundreds of precious 
monuments of his glory, such as lidms (i.e., Lihgas ?), paintings 
(citra) and bells {ghatita), after he had worshipped the feet of 

the guru ^Sri-Vamara^i at Varanasi.repaired the Dharma- 

rajika and the Dharmacakra with all its parts and constructed 
this new gandha-kutl mth stones coming from 8 different holy 
places iafta-mahasthana-daila-vinirmita)." The date (V.) Sam- 
vat 1083 (A.D. 1026) is given at the end.^ 

(8) Imadpur image-inscription. —In the course of excava¬ 
tions of a mound called Jowhri Di, near the village of Imadpur 
in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar^ two groups of inscribed 
brass figures were dug out. The inscriptions, which were iden¬ 
tical ran as follows: Bfiman .Mahipdladeva-rajasa Samatt 48 
jesta dina Sukala pak^a 2.® 

(9) Titarawa image-inscription. —The inscription is incised 
on the base of a colossal statue of Buddha at Titarawa^i an 

‘ The inscription (now in Lucknow Museum) was discovered in 1794, and a transcript 
of it was published in 4#»otic Researches, Vol. V, p. 183; Cunningham published a defec¬ 
tive translation in his^ ASR, Vol. HI, pp. 121-122; the text is given in Vol. XI, p. 182. 
X)r. Hultzsch edited it in 14,1885, Vol. XIV, pp. 139-140. Dr. Vogel discussed the in¬ 
scription in the ASL 1908-1904, pp. 222-223; Arthur Venis challenged some interpretations 
of Hultzsch in JASB, 1906, Vol. 11 (N. S.), pp. 445-447; edited also in the Qau^ahkha- 

pp, 104-109; the interpretation of the inscription is full of difiaculties. In the 
main I have followed Hullzsch. 

These inscriptions have not ystjheen edited. They are noticed by Hoerole in fn. 17 
of his ettiole on the Pdlas of Bengal in lA, 1885, Vol. XIV, p. 165. The excavations are 
noticed in a smell article in JASB, 1881, Vol. L, p. 98. 
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ancient site 6 miles from the town of Bihar in the Patna district 
of Bihar. The record consists of three lines of very small 
letters which are too much injured to be read easily. The last 
word in the legible portion of the 3rd line is the name of 
MahlpSla.”^ 

It is evident from the above that MahlpSla I had a long 
reign. According to Taranath, he ruled for 52 years.® The 
Imadpur image inscriptions show that he reigned at least for 48 
years (<?. 992-1040 A.D.). I have already referred to the argu¬ 
ments advanced to prove that the year 1026 A.D. of the Sarnath 
inscription was his last year, or the year immediately following 
his death, as inconclusive.* It is evident from the number and 
distribution of his records that Mahfpala was a successful king. 
I have drawn attention to the passage in his grants and subse> 
quent inscriptions which give him credit for having recovered 
his paternal kingdom {vahu-darpad anadhikrta-mluptath rajyam 
dsddija pitrdm) by killing his enemies in war. Since the earli¬ 
est inscription of his reign comes from Samatata, it has been 
assumed by certain scholars that before he succeeded in recover¬ 
ing his ancestral dominions, his kingdom was reduced to that 
portion of Bengal. They find confirmation of their conclusion 
in Y. 11 of the Bangad plate of Mahipala, which according 
to them informs us that Vigrahapala II, _ after losing his 
kingdom, took shelter in the eastern country where water 


i Noticed by Cuaningham in 1873 in his ASR, Vol. HI, p. 123. 

» 1876, VpHV,p. 366. 

• JASBf 1921, Vol. XVlI (N.8.), p. 4. Dr. R, 0. Majamdar argues that since tbs 
sumtotal of the known reign-periods of the successors of Mahipala I, when added to 1026 
takes us to the second quarter of the 12th century D. “ it may be held that Mahip#la 
died c. 1026 A.D., and the same conclusion must be upheld even if it is proved thatMadana- 
pSla continued to rule for some time after the conquest of Varendra by Vijayasena 
(c, 1120 A.D. ?), In B&ngal&r ItihdSf 2nd Ed., Vol,. I, pp, 267-268, the author argues that 
since the- Sarnath epigraph does not use either PravardharnSna-riyaya-fa/ya or Kalyui^a^ 
viiaya-rdjya and the -composer of the inscription has used akarayat, it should be assum¬ 
ed that at the time of the inscription Mahlpftla was dead. But he had the good sense to 
point out that his arguments could not be used with any force, since the inscription in 
question is composed in verse and not in prose. See also supra, p, 281 and £n. 1, 
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abounds (de,ie praci prdCura-payasi)} Apart from thie fact 
that the inscription in question (No. 1) is an image-inscription 
which can be moved from place to place, I would point out that 
verse 11 of the Bangad grant does not bear that interpretation. 
It simply refers to the roaming about of the army of Vigraha- 
pala from tlie eastern country to the Maru lands and from the 
Himalayas to the Malaya country. The distribution of his 
inscriptions hpwever shows, that, whatever the limits of his 
ancestral dominions were at the time of his accession, before his 
48th year he ruled over Gaya, Patna, and Muzaffarpur districts 
in Bihar, and possibly over the Tippera district in Bengal. 
From the composition of the Sarnath inscription, sQholars have 
assumed that even Benares was included in his dominions about 
1026 A.D.® His Bangad grant shows his power over Northern 
Bengal. Mahlp^la therefore can very well be regarded as the 
second founder of the fortunes of the Pftlas. But his attempts 
to revive Pftla power brought him into conflict with other 
ambitious sovereigns of India. A MS. of the Ganiakauiika oi 
Ksiemisvara, dated 1331 A-.D., refers indirectly to a conflict of 
MahlpSla with the Karpatas. Prom the fact that it compares 
Mahipfila with Candragupta and the KaroStas with the mva- 
Nandas, it can be assumed that the Pala king successfully 
repulsed an attempted invasion of his territories by the Oalukyas 
of Kalyana, who were at this period the rulers of Karnata.* The 


' El, Vol. X'VII, p. 364; BdiigSldr Itihas, 2nd Ed., Yol. I, p. 139, unpublished ertiole 
"by Mr. Stapleton noticed in fn. 8 on the seme page. 

* MASS, Yol. Y, No. 8, p. 74; Badguldr Itihds, 2Qd Ed.. Yol. I. p. 240. 

^ JA5B, 1893, Yol. LXII, Part I; BHgdldr Itihdt, pp. 961 ff. Bat from the fact 
that none of the insoriptions of the contemporary Oalukya eoyereigne (Taila II, Satyidraya, 
yikramaditya V, and JayasiAha II) refers to any conflict with the Pilas, it may not 
seam impossible that the author was refening to the Kati^dtas of Mithila and Nepal. 
But the possibility of sacb an identification is rendered impossible by the fact that these 
Karp&^akaa probably came to N.B. India in tho train of prince Vikram&ditya, son of 
C&lukya SomeHvara 1 (1044>68 AJ).)« See supra^ pp. 203 ff. The identification of the 
Colas with Karnatas however is entirely mistalmD; see Oau(fardfamdId, p. xi. 
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possibility of another struggle with a western potentate is reveal¬ 
ed by a Nepal MS. of the Ramayaita, the colophon of which tells 
us that it was copied in (V.) Sammt 1076 (A.D, 1019), when 
MahMrdjSdhirdja Punydvaloka Somavamiodbhava Gaudadhvaja 
^rimad-Gdhgeyadeva was reigning in Tlra-Bhukti} Some scholars 
have identified this Gafigeyadeva with the Tripurl Kalacuri 
Gaftgeyadeva, the father of Laksml-Karna. As his Piawan rock 
inscription is dated in K.E. 789 ? (1037 A.D.), there is no in¬ 
herent impossibility in the identification of the two kings.* If they 
are identified, then we must assume that GaAgeyadeva conquered 
Tirhut and also Benares, which lay between his territories and 
Tlra-Bhukti, some time before 1019 A.D. This conflicts with 
the interpretation of the Sarnath inscription according to which 
Mahipala was in possession of that city about 1026 A.D. Unless 
we now hold that building or repairing of temples in one of the 
sacred places of Buddhism by a Buddhist king need not necessarily 
imply his possession of that place,® we have to agree with Prof. 
L4vi that this GaAgeyadeva was perhaps a member of a local 
branch of the Kalacuris, for one of whom we have the Kahia 
(Gorakhpur Dist. U.P.) plates dated in V.S. 1134 and 1135 
(A.D. 1077 and 1079).'* The only other possible interpreta¬ 
tion, if we accept the identification of the Gaudadhvaja Gafigeya- 
deva with the father of Lak§mi-Karna, is to suppose that the 
latter was defeated some time between A.D. 1019 and 1026 
by MahlpSla, who conquered Benares from the Kalacuri 
ruler. 

If the evidence of conflict with the Earnatas and Kalacuris 


• /iSB, 1808, Vol. LXXII, Part !,>. 18. 

* BaUgilir ItihSt, Zod Ed., Vol. 1, pp. 2S3.63. 

• This is quite possible, see tupra, pp. 294-96, the Naiandi grant of DeTspils 

* m. Vol. VII, p. 86: is Ifdpal, Vol. 11, p. 202, fn. 1. The absence of any expres¬ 
sion such as rijye, vijayaniye, KalyinarSjye, etc., in the Sarnath epigraph and the method 
of dating the inscription in Vikrama era, which is so rery unusual for Psla records found 
within their dominions, naturally raise the suspicion that Sarnath was possibly not included 
in Mahipala’skingdom. 
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is somewhat problematical, we are on firmer ground when we 
come to' discuss the invasion of Mahipala’s dominions by the 
Colas. The Tiruraalai (near Polur, North Arcot district, Madras) 
rock inscription dated in the 13th year of the Cola king Parakesa- 
rivarman, alias Rajendra-Coladeva I, contains the following 
account of his victories in Northern India. “ (He) seized by 

(his) great, warlike army (the following):. ...OMa-Visaya 

which was difiicult to approach (and which he subdued in) close 
fights; the good KMalai-na4u where Brahmapas assembled; 
Tania-butti, in whose gardens bees abounded (and which he 
acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapala (in) hot battle; 
Taltkana-laiam, whose fame reached (all directions, (and) 
which he occupied), after having forcibly attacked Ranasura ; 
Vangah-de^a, where the rain wind never stopped (and from 
which) Govindacandra fled, having descended (from his) male 
elephant ; elephants of rare strength and treasures of women, 
(which he seized) after having been pleased to put to flight on a 
hot battle-field Mahipala, decked (as he was) with , ear-rings, 
slippers, and bracelets; Uttira-ladam, an vich in pearls as the 
ocean ; and the Oanga, whose waters dashed against bathing- 
places (tirtha) covered with sand, — 

As the Merpadi inscription of the same king, dated in his 
9th year, does not contain any account of those conquests,® it 
has been assumed with some probability that these victories were 
obtained in the course of some expeditions undertaken between 
the 9th and 13th years of his reign.® Rajendra Cola I, ascended 
the throne between the 27th March s^ndthe7th July, A,.D. 1012.* 
It may therefore be suggested tiiat this northern expedition pro¬ 
bably took place roughly between 1021 and 1025 A.D. There 

‘ The inscription wa3 first edited by Hultzsch in Irtiian Inscriptions, Vol. 1, 

Madras, 1890, pp. 96-99; it was re-edited by him in El, Vol. IX, pp. 229-33. 

« South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part I, 1899, Madras, pp. 27-29. 

» Bahgdldr Itihds, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 247. 

* J57f, Vol. in, p. 262, and Appendix 11, p. 22. 
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are some differences of opinion about the identification of the 
countries and princes mentioned in the above quotation. But 
there is general agreement amongst scholars in accepting the 
identification of Mahipala of the Tirumalai inscription with the 
first prince of that name in the Pala list.^ The identifications of 
044a-Vi9ay<i with modern Orissa and of Koialai-na^u with 
Southern Kosala (the upper valley of the Mahanadi and its 
tributaries), first suggested by Hultzsch, are also generally 
accepted.*® But there are differences of opinion about 
Takkana-la4am and Uttira-ld4am. Kielhorn in his list of 
South Indian Inscriptions ® accepted the suggestion of Hultzsch 
that they are to be identified with Dak^ina-Lata, and Uttara- 
Ldta and located in Gujarat in the Bombay Presidency. But 
while re-editing this inscription in 1907-08 Hultzsch accepted 
the view of Venkayya “ that the Tamil term Ild(^a does not cor¬ 
respond to Sanskrit Lata (Crujrat), but to Virata (Berar),” * He 
would thus locate the places in Berar. I do not know whether 
laiam can really stand for Ilddam. Anyhow the suggestion of 
Mr. E. P. Chanda that ld,4am should be taken to stand for 
Rd(Iha seems to be more in harmony with the facts.* The men¬ 
tion of the Vangdla-deia after Takkand‘ld4am and of the Ganges 
after Uttara-ldcjam appear to be favourable to this latter 
suggestion. The probable identification of Tania-huiti (DaDda- 
Bhukti) with the Balasore district and the Southern portion of 
Midnapore district,* and the mention of Uttara-Rddha in Sena 




' First suggested by Kielhorn Vol. VII, Appendix, p. 120, fn. 4. 

» South Indian Inscriptions^ Vol. 1, p. 97. 

» El, Vol. Vn, Appendix, p, 120, No. 788. 

* Annual Report on Epigraphy by Venkayya for 1906-07, pp. 87 ff.; El, Vol. IX, p. 231, 
fn. 2. Dr. Barnett suggests ; Tamil Ili^am or Ldiam may stand for either Ldta (in Guja¬ 
rat), or Rdiha ; but I am sure it could Virata, for initial F could not disappear. 

» Oau^ardjamdld, p. 40. 

® Bdhgdldr Itihds, 2DdEd., Vol. T, pp. 248-49; MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 71. In the 
commentary of the Rdmacariia Jayasimha of Dan^a^Bhukti is said to have defeated Utkale- 
4a Kar]^ake4ari and aided B&map&la in his campaigns. See MASi, Vol. Ill, No. I, p. 86, 
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and Varman inscriptions seem to be additional grounds for locat¬ 
ing the places in Western Bengal.^ 

Dharmapala, who was probably, as Mr. R. D. Banerji has 
suggested, the ruler of “ the marchland between Orissa and 
Bengal,” is otherwise unknown. The ending of his name in 
paid is at the present stage of our knowledge an insufficient 
reason for connecting him with the Palas, The name of Rana- 
f^ura, who was apparently the ruler of the tract situated to the 
north of Daii4a-Bhuhti, raises the question of the authenticity of 
the Sura kings of Bengal, who are mentioned in the genealogical 
lists of Bengal match-makers (ghMakas). The Kulapanjikas of 
these ghatakas contain the following list of Sura kings: (1) Adi- 
^ura, (2) Bhusura, (3) Ksiti4ura, (4) Avani^ura, (5) Dharani- 
s'ura, and (6) Ranasura.* The traditional account of the first of 
these princes, who is said to have brought five Brahmanas and 
Kayasthas from Kanyakubja to Bengal has been doubted on 
good grounds by more than one scholar.® But it is significant 
that the name of the 6th prince should be identical with the 
name of the ruler of Dakslna-Ra4ha. In the commentary of the 
BUmacarita (11, 6), there occurs the name of one LaksmMSra, 
the ruler of Apara-mandara, who is described as one of the chief 
feudatories of Ramapala. It has been suggested by some scho¬ 
lars that Apara-mandara was situated in Western Bengal. The 
authenticity of a line of princes bearing names ending in ^ura is 
further proved by the Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena which 

1 Ihid, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 72. The Sena intcription is now edited in JStI, Vol. XIV, pp. 
156 The grant waa dicovered in Katwa subdivision of Butdwan district, and the village 
granted was situated in Uttara^R&4ha-Manual a of the V ardhamana-Bhufcti, For the 
Varman grant, see Vol. Xn, pp. 37 ff. 

* JA8B, 1908. Vol. IV (N. S.). p. 286. fn. 7. 

» 8ee for the latest opinion on the subject J5/, Vol. XIII, pp, 287*89. Adifinra la plac¬ 
ed by various authorities within the period c, 700-1100 A. B, The following verse in 
the Kulaidstras refers to the bringing of Brfthmatis by AdiSdra : 

AsH pUTd Maharaja AdUura pratdpavdn 
Ariitavan dvij&n pafica pa^ca»gotra^samudbhavdn. 

Also consult on this, Chanda’s Qaudarajamdld and Banerji’s Bd^gdldr ItihUs, 
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informs us that Vijaya married Vilasadevi, a daughter of the 
Sara family.* As V. 3 of the Naihati grant of Vallalasena tells 
us that the predecessors of Vijayasena were ornaments of the 
Badha country,* we can now safely conclude that a line of kings 
really existed in Western Bengal who were known as Suras.* 
Unfortunately, we do not know anything about the exact 
relationship between this Eanasura and Mahipala. But from 
the description of him in the Tirumalai inscription, he appears 
to have been quite independent of the Pala king. The area over 
which Mahipala held sway is further circumscribed by the men¬ 
tion of Govindacandra of the Vangala-deSa, or Eastern Bengal.* 
Like Dharmapala of Dahda-Bhwkti, this prince also was long 
unknown and unconnected with any of the other ruling dynasties 
of the lower Ganges valley. But recently a number of copper¬ 
plates and an image-inscription have revealed the existence 
in Eastern Bengal of a line of princes whose names end in 
Gandra. The Bampal grant of Sricandra was discovered some¬ 
where in Bampal by a cultivator while digging land. It is a 
single plate; at the top, in the middle, is attached a circular seal 
“which has in its upper part, the emblem of a Buddhist wheel 
of law with two deer in couchant posture on both sides of it. 
Just below the wheel and above the legend Sri-Sr%-Gandrademlp 
something like the emblem of a small conchshell is seen. Be¬ 
neath the legend again the representation of a digit of the moon 
with floral decorations on the three sides of it may be marked. 
The characters of the inscription belong to a variety of alpha¬ 
bets used in India in the 11th and 12th centuries A. D.’’ The 
inscription opens with a verse in praise of Jina (i.e., Buddha), 


‘ El, Vol. XV. p. 979. 

‘ Ibid, Vol. xrv, pp. IfiO fl. 

* For a prince of Nepal bearing the nasie Bapafiflra (A.D. 1221), see suprat pp, 212-18. 

* Gobindaoandra has been identified by Mr, Bhattasali with king Gk>viDdaoan:dra 
of the Bengal ballads who was the daughter’s son of Tilakaoandra, king of MehSrkul, 
which is still a pargana of the Tippera district. He has further suggested that Layaha- 
oandra of the Bbarella Nate^vara image-inscription may have been the father of Tilaka- 
candra. El, Vol. XVH, p. 361. 
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Hharma and Bhik 9 u-sanffha. Then we are given the following 
genealo^cal information about the donor : 

In the CandravaMa who ruled over iiohitagi(ri) [mod. 

j Rohtasgadh in Sahabad Dist., Bihar?] 

. Pur^acandra. 


B(iv,ddha Suvarpacandra. 

Trailokyaoandra ... “ The support of the royal majesty smil¬ 

ing in the royal umbrella of the king of 
Harikela (=Vahga=Eastern Bengal) 
who became king of the dvipa which 
had the word Candra prefixed to it 
(GandradYipa=8ome portions of mod. 
districts of Bakergunj, Khulna and 
Paridpur).'^ 

Sricandra. 

The inscription was issued by Ps.-M. Trailokyacandra- 
pva-^padanudhyatah P.-.Pb-M. Sricandradeva from the 
Vikramapura-samavdsita-Srmaj-jayaskandhdvara. It records 
the grant of one pataka of land in Nehakasthi-fifr-ama of Nanya- 
Mani<tla in Pamdm-Bhukti to the Brahmapa Pitavasagupta 
barman, who was officiating in the The grant was 

made in the name of Buddha-hhattaraka. It is not dated.^ 
Two, other copper plates of this king issued from his camp 
at Vikrampur have been discovered, though they have not yet 
been properly edited.* Another inscription of this family, 

‘ Edited by Mr. R. O. Baaak in El, Vol. XII, pp, 186-42. Re-edited by N. G. 
Mftjumdar, IB, pp. 1-9. In his opinion the script belongs to “dlose of the 10th and the 
beginning of the 11th century.” The record is now in the Museum of the Varendra 
Research Society, at Bajshshi. Mr. Basak cites evidence for the identification of 
Horiftslc and Condradvtpa; see also Hemoandra's Abhidhdnaointimaifi. v .967j Takaknsn, 
I.Uing, Oxford, p. xlvi. Gandradvipa i« still one of the fiscal divisions of Bakerganj i 
see Hunter’s StotUtical Aetount of Bengal, Vol. V, p. 824. 

» Dhullaand Edilpur grants of Sricandra; see HI, Vol. Xyil, p. 860; Daoco 
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‘‘incised on tlie pedestal of a huge image of Natela Siva was 
dug out of a tank in a village called Bbarella police-station 
BadkSmta in the district of Tippera (Bengal).” The epigraph 
consists of two lines, and is written in characters which are 
assigned to the latter half of the 10th century A.D. The 
inscription is dated in the 18th year of the Vijaya-rdjya of 
Layahacandr^deva, and records the consecration of the image 
“on a Thursday under the constellation Pushya, on the 14th 
day of the dark half of the month, the day being the 14th 
Asadha counted by the movement of the moon” by Bhavudeva, 
son of Kusurnadeva, Lord of KarmSnta (mod. Badkamta, 
some 3 miles S.W. of the find-spot of the image).* 

The records cited above reveal the existence of a line of 
Candra kings of Vikramapura in Eastern Bengal in the period 
0 . 950-1060 A.D. The time and locality fit in so well with those 
of Govindacandra (c. 1021-25 A.D.) that it is almost impossible 
to resist the temptation to conclude that he was one of them. 
It is not unlikely, as Mr. Bhattasali has contended, that they 
were related to the Candra kings of Arakan (c. 788-967 A.D).* 
But if these Candras were independent sovereigns, of a large 
portion of Eastern and Southern Bengal, as is evident from 
their records and the Tirumalai inscription, and if they also 
had control over a portion of North Bengal, as seems to be 
the case from their grant of land in Pauodra-Bhnfcti (the same 
as Pauijdravardhana-Bliwfcfi), and if we take into account the 


Vol. Ilf p> 250. Ihid, fox May.June, 1919, see also /B, pp. 164-67. His Kedarpor grant 
has now been edited in BI, Vol. XVII, pp. 188-92 and IB, pp. 10-13. 

' Edited by Bhattasali in El, Vol. XVII, pp 849 if. The image is now in the Dacca 
SShitya Pari^ad. Note the similarity of the P&la and Candra seals. The rulers of both 
the dynasties bore the title Paraniiisaugata and had no scruples in granting land to the 
Brahmans in the name of Buddha-bhaCtarako, 

* Phayre, History of Burma, London, 1888, p. 40; BJ. Vol. XVn, p. 860; Mr. 
Bhattasali points out the outlandish character of the name Layahacandra and inclines to 
the conclusion that he may have belonged to the Arakanese branch and refers the image 
inscription to c. 939 A.D. 
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existence of independent sovereigns in the Burdwan division,; 
then we must cut down the limits of the so-called empire of the 
Palas in the time of Mahipala and his successors. Undoubtedly 
there was a revival of Pala power under this ruler, but the 
facts revealed in the documents cited above considerably cir¬ 
cumscribe the extent of his real power in Bengal and Bihar. 
The presence of Candras in Vangola-deSa in about 1021-25 A.D. 
shows that Mahipala I must have lost his hold on Eastern 
Bengal some time after about 995 A.D., or, what is more probable, 
the Baghaura inscription dated in his 3rd year, being on an 
image, was transferred to Tippera district from some region 
further west outside Vangalade^a. We can now understand 
why the name of the Palas was omitted by the Musalman 
writers from the list of princes, who according to them, were 
active in opposing the rising tide of Islam in Northern India. 
It was not Mahipala’s asceticism * or his envy and religious 
bigotry,** that prevented his name from figuring in the lists 
of the Muslim chroniclers among the opponents of the Yamlnis. 
It was their position as rulers of a comparatively small and 
decadent principality in the north-east of India, a position 
which was much too humble to be even compared with that 
of DharmapSla, which prevented them from taking any intelli¬ 
gent interest or playing any ambitious role in pan-Indian affairs.® 
Mahipala was succeeded by his son Nayapala,* for whose 
reign we have the following records and dates : 

(1) The colophon of a Cambridge University Library MS. 
of the PaUcaraksa tells us that it was written on the instructions 

^ P* 

« Itih&s, p. 256. 

» Elsewhere I have shown reasons to doubt the veracity of these statements of Muslim 
chroniclers. See suprat pp. 91-92 and in/ro, chapters on the Later Ourjara-Pratiharas and 
the Candratreyos, 

* Qaudalehamilaf pp. 106, 108-09, fn, Mr. Maitteya has suggested that Sthirapala 
and Vasantapala were the brothers of Mahipfila I, while others contend that they may 
be tons of that king. I think Hultzsch was right in his interpretation, and have followed 


• misT/f 



of Pmvara-mahayana-yayinl Paramopasika-Rajm Uddaka in 
the year 14 of the vijayardjya of Ps.-M.-P. Nayapala 
deva.^ 


(2) Gaya Kfsnadmrikd temple stone inscription. —The 
inscription is on the entrance of a modern temple built about 
100 years back at Gaya, and now known as the Krsnadvarika 
temple. It consists of 18 long lines of Kutila characters. 
It begins with namo hhagavate YSsudevdya, and then 
praises Vis^u. Then come verses praising ‘Gaya,’ which is 
described as moksadvdra. There the Brahmanas while studying 
the Vedas made so much noise in the course of their studies 
that it was difficult to follow other talk. There the smoke 
from the sacrifices of the Brahma^ias was constantly rising. 
In this city was born in a Brahmana’s family one 
Visvaditya, whose bravery destroyed all his enemies. He 
constructed this temple of Janardana in the 15th year of 
Nayapala, the ruler of the whole earth. The inscription was 
composed by the Vdji-vaidya Sahadeva, and incised by Silpi 
Sattasoma.® 

(3) Gaya NarasiMa stone inscription. —This was dis¬ 
covered “ inside the small temple of Narasimha in the Visnu- 
pada compound ” at Gaya. The inscription consists of 15 
lines. It opens with Om Laksmisciranjayati. It records the 
“ building of the temple of Gadadhara and several other minor 
temples of Visnu” by Vi^varupa at ‘Gayapurf in the 15th 
year of Nayapala-deva. The pra^asti was composed by Vaidya 
Vajrapani, and written by Sarvananda.® 

‘ CBMG, p. 176, No. 1688. 

* The iascriptioQ was noticed by Cunningham in his ASR^ Vol. Ill, p. 123, Plate 
XXXVII; then Dr. R. li. Mitra in JASB, VoL XliVIII, pp. 218-19, tried to give the 
substance of the inscription. The inscription was first edited by M. Ghakravarti in JASB, 
1900, pp. 190-95; re-edited with a complete translation in Gau^alekhamdli, pp. 110-29, 
under the name Kmadv&riM Temple Insoriptions, 

* The inscription was discovered in 1884, andj was noticed by M. Ghakravarti in 
JASBt 1900, Part I, p. 191, fn. 1; the text of the inscription is given in MASB, Vol. 
V, No. 3, pp* 78-79. 
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Thiese records show that NayapSla ruled at least for 16 
/years (c. 1040-56 A.t).),, and held portion? of Bihar. It is quite 
likely that he ruled over a wider area, but unfortunately no 
other evidence has hitherto been discovered to support that 
conclusion. There is some possibility that the Pala kingdom 
at this time came into conflict with the rising power of the 
Kalacuris under Laksml-Karflia (c. 1041-70 A.D.). The Karanbel 
) stone inscription of Jayasimhadeva, the great-grandson of 
LaksmI-Karna, tells us that the latter was waited upon by Gauda 
and other princes.^ The Bheraghat inscription of AlhaBadevi, 
1 the queen of Gaya-Kama, the grandson of Laksml-Karpa, 
^ informs us that when the latter gave full play to his heroism, the 
Vauga trembled with the KaliAga.^* Tibetan tradition contains 
stories of B war between Nayapala, king of Magadha and the 
‘^Tirthika king of Kar^ya of the West.” We are told that 
failing to capture the city, Karnya’s ‘troops sacked some of the 
sacred Buddhist institutions and killed altogether five (men),,, 
out of whom four were ordained monks and one upasaka. At this 
time the celebrated Buddhist monk Dipaihkcira Srijnana (also called 
I Atlsa) who had accepted the post of High Priest of Vikramasila 
i at the request of Nayapala, was in residence ‘at the Vihara of 
J Mahabodhi at Vajrasana.’ When a good deal of church-furnG 
ture was carried away as booty, Atlsa showed no'concern 
or anger. But “' afterwards when victory turned towards 
(Nayapala) and the troops of Karnya were being slaughtered 
by the armies of Magadha, he took the king of Karnya 
and his men under his protection and sent them away.” Atlsa 
then “ caused a treaty to be concluded between the two kings. 
With the exception of the articles of food that were destroyed at 
the time of war, all other things which had fallen in the hands 
of the parties were either restored or compensated for. Unmind¬ 
ful of his health even at the risk of his life, Atlsa again and 

' lA, Vol. XVIII, p. 217, line 11. 

' jw.voi. n,p. n, y. 12. 
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again crossed the rivers that lay between the two kingdoms and 
thereby brought peace to all living beings. ’ ’ ^ Scholars have pro¬ 
posed to identify this ‘kingKarpya of the West’ with the Tripurl 
Kalacuri LaksmI-Karna.® Though this identification is probable, 
the success of Nayapala against LaksmI-Kanaa is rendered 
somewhat doubtful by the Paikor stone pillar-inscription of the 
latter king recently discovered in the Birbhum district of Bengal.® 
This fact coupled with the existence of independent dynasties in 
Eastern Bengal, seems to show that the area under the rule of 
the Palas at this time did not extend much beyond portions 
of Bihar and Northern Bengal. It is significant that in the 
Tibetan life of Atisa, quoted above, Nayapala is described as 
king of Magadha, and, what is more important, from this 
time onward all the Pala inscriptions are found either in 
Magadha or in Pundravardhana-Bkwfeti.* The reality,, or at 
least the permanence of the alleged treaty between the two 
kingdoms, to attain which Atisa is said to have risked his 
health and life, is also rendered very questionable by the fact 
that the RamacaHta clearly refers to the struggles of Karpa 
and Nayapala’s son Vigrahapala III.® If the Tibetan 
account of the alliance be correct, this must be accepted 
as a second war waged by the Kalacuri king against the Palas. 
According to Tibetan tradition Dlpafikara Srijnana Atisa 
went to Tibet at the invitation of prince Chan Chub, in the 
reign of Nayapala. When he started for Tibet he was 59 

‘ JBTSt VoL I, 1898, pp, 9-10, and fn. on p. 9; gee alio Indian Pandits in the 
hand of SnoWt by Saratobandra Baa, Calcutta, 1893, p. 61, 

* JA8B, 1900, Part I, p. 992. OaudaTajamaJUt p. 45. If thia identification it 
accepted we may bare to move back the date of accession of Nayapala by a few years, 
^or this war happened a few years before the departure of AtlSa for Tibet in c. 1040 A.D. 
But the diflBoulty in accepting this date lies in the fact that liak^mf-Kar^a did not 
probably come to the throne before 1040 A.D. when his father died. See MASB, Vol, HI, 
No. 1. p. 11- 

» A8If 1921.22, p. 116. 

* That Dharmap&la also ia described as king of Magadha is probably explained by tbe 
fact that when thaae Tibetan documents were compiled, the Pftlas were kings only of the 
Magadha region. 

* MASBf Vol. in, No. 1, p. 22 (commentary on V. 9 of the first chapter). 
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\ years old, add he died there at the age of 73. Mr. S. C. Das 
1 gives these dates as A.D. 1042 and 1055.^ But in his Indian 
' Pandits in the Land of Snow ^ edited by his brother N. 0. Das 
in 1893 the date of his birth is given as A.D. 980 and that of 
his death as 1053. According to this calculation the date of the 
; departure of Atlsa works out at 1039 A.D. Prof. L6vi gives 
this date as c. 1040 A.D.® It is better to take the Tibetan 
date as only approximate. 

Nayapala was succeeded by his son Vigrahapala (III). We 
have the following records of his reign, extending over a 
period of at least 26 years (<?. 1055-81 A.D.): 

(1) Gaya stone inscription. —The stone on which this is 
incised is attached to the base of the Aksayavata at Gaya. The 
inscription contains 26 lines, and opens with Ork Om namah 
iSivaya. The inscription appears to be a praiasti of one Vis- 
varupa-Visvaditya, who seems to be the person for whom we 
have two inscriptions at Gaya dated in the 16th year of Ns^a- 
pala. It records the building of two temples by him for (Siva) 
Va^e^aand (Siva) Prapitamahesvara(?) in the Gaya-Mandala. It 
is dated in the 5th year of king Vigrahapala, and claims to 
have been composed by Vaidya Dharmapani.^ 

(2) Bihar stone image-inscription. —This was found oni the., 
pedestal of an image of Buddha at Bihar. According- to Cun¬ 
ningham, it is dated in the 12th year of Vigrahapala.® 

(3) TheAmgachi grant. —Pound by a peasant at the village 
of Amgachi in Dinajpur district, Bengal, while digging earth. 
The record is incised on a single plate of copper. The royal seal 
‘consists of a circle with raised rim and beaded border, resting 

I JiSB, 1881, p. 237. 

» Pp. 60 and 76, 

« he Vol H, p. 189. 

* The inscription was noticed by Cunningham in his ASR^ Vol. IH, pp. 132-183 ; 
it is edited from the original stone in MASB^ Vol. No. 3, pp. 80-82. 

» A8B, Vol. m, pp. 121-22, No. 7. The image is said to have belonged Ho *the Broadley 
collection afterwards called the Bihar Museum* (Collection) which was sent to the Indian 
Museum* Calcutta. The image at persent cannot be traced. See Vol. V, No. 3, p. 82, 
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on a mass of arabesque work ; on its top rests a small eaitya 
over which is an umbrella. A long penon hangs from each 
side of the umbrella.’ The upper half of the circle is occupied 
by the wheel of law resting on a pedestal and having a small 
umbrella over it. There is the usual deer couchant on each 
side of it. Below this is the legend iSn Vigrahapdladevah. 

‘ The alphabet shows a nearer approach to the complete 
Bengali forms than the Bangad grant of Mahipala I.’ The 
inscription is written on both sides of the plate and consists of 
49 lines (33 on the front and 16 on the back). The record gives 
the Pala genealogy from Gopala to Vigrahapala III. Most of 
the verses of this portion are the same as in the Bangad 
grant of Mahipala I. In verse 13 Vigrahapala III is des¬ 
cribed as the cdtunanfnya-samclSrayah (a supporter of the four 
castes). Curiously enough Verse 14 of this inscription begin¬ 
ning with deie praci prucura-payasi, which describes the 
campaigns of the donor of this grant occurs as V. 11 of the Ban¬ 
gad grant of Mahipala I as the description of the campaigns of 
Vigrahapala II. The inscription was issued by Ps.-if. Naya- 
paladeva-paddnudhyatah P.-Ph.-M. Vigrahapaladeva, from the 
victorious camp at Haradhama (?) in the year 12 of his reign 
(line 42). It records the grant of some land in the village of 
Visamapura with a place called Dandatrahesvara ( ? ) in the 
Brahmani-grama-MandlaZa of Kofivarsa-Fisai/a in the Pundravar- 
Ahma-Bhukti to the Brahmana Khoduladeva Sarman. The 
grant was made on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in honour of 
Buddha-bhattaraka, etc., after bathing in the Ganges according 
to religious practice {vidhivat). The Dfitaka was the Mantn 
Sahasija (?), and the document was incised by the i^ilpl Mahl- 
dharadeva.* 

* Ad account of the grant was given by Colebrooke in the Asiatic Researches, Vols 
IX, pp, 434-488, which was republished in his Miscellaneous Essays,Vol. II, pp. 279-282/ 

The next attempt to give a reading of the inscription was made by Hoernle in the Cente¬ 
nary Review of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Part. II, pp. 210-218. This was reprinted 
after revision in the Id., 1886, Vol. XIV, pp, 166-168. Kielhorn next published the metri¬ 
cal portion of the grant (first 20 lines) in the same journal in 1892, VoK XXI, pp. 97-101 
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(4) Indian Museum stone image-inscription—This con¬ 
sists of two lines, and is incised on an image of Buddha in the 
Indian Museum, Calcutta. It records theerection of the image 
hy the Suvat'nakdra Dehaka in the 13th year of Vigrahapaladeva. 

(6) A MS. of the Pancaraksa was copied in the 26th year of 
Vigrahapala. As the reference of this date to Vigrahapala I and 
II would tend to push back the reign of Dharmapala beyond 769 
A.D. Dr. R. C. Majumdar has rightly referred it to the 3rd Pala 
king of that name.’’ 

(6) Some of the more barbarous specimens of the silver 
coins discovered in Bihar bearing ‘ very faint recollections of 
^her the Sassanian head or the fire-alter,’ marked with the 
le^nd iSri'Vi, or §ri-Vigraha, have been assigned by some 
scholars to this prince. The better specimens are assigned to the 
two earlier princes of this name. But as the latter appear to 
have been rather weak rulers with very short reigns, it may be 
that these coins also should be assigned to the early part of 
Vigrahapala Ill’s reign.® 

During the reign of Vigrahapala III, the Palas again 
came into conflict with the Kalacuri Laksmi-Karpa. The com¬ 
mentary on the Rama-carita tells us that Vigrahapala III 
defeated in battle Karna, the ruler of Pahala, but did not. 
completely uproot him. We are further told that Ihe Pala 
king married YauvanasrI, the daughter of Karpa.^ It is possible 
that this marriage was the result of an alliance between the 
two powers. Another foreign invasion of the lower Ganges 


Mr. K. D. Banerji has now folly edited the inscription in EU Vol. XV, pp. 296-301. Mr. 
Banerji is wrong in asserting in his fn. 1, p. 295, that Kielhorn found Mudgagiri is the 
name of the oamp in the rubbings sent to him by Fleet. This was the opinion of Hoernle 
and not Kielhorn, who distinctly says it is ‘ not Mndgagiri ’; see lA, Vol. XIV, p. 167, fn. 
89, and Vol. XXI, p. 97. The grant is now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

' MA8B, Vol. V, No. 3, p. U2. According to B. D. Banerji this inscription appears 
to be the same as No. 2 ; but its date was read by Ounningham as year 12. 

» JASB, 1921, Vol. XVn(N.S.),p.6,fn.l. 

» V. A. Smith, CCIM, Vol. I, pp. 233 and 239, and plate XV, 10. 

* MASB, Vol. m, No. 1, P. 22. 





valley appears to have taken place during this reign. We 
are informed by Bilhana that during the latter part of the 
reign of the Cajukya Somesvara I of Kalyapa (c. 1044-68 
A.D.) his son Vikramaditya undertook expeditions in northern 
India and defeated the kings of Gauda and Kamarupa.* It was 
probably these raids of the Karnata prince which brought into 
various parts of north-eastern India bodies of his countrymen 
who soon afterwards succeeded in carving out separate princi¬ 
palities for themselves. The rise of the Karnatakas of Tirhut 
and Nepal, as also of the Karttata-Ksatriyas of Eadha (i.e,, the 
Senas), in the 11th century, naturally leads to the suspicion 
that their origin may have been connected with these Calukya 
invasions. It has indeed been suggested that Saman^soa, the 
grandfather of Vijayasena, may have accompanied Vikramadi¬ 
tya in one of these expeditions and carved out a principality 
somewhere in Western Bengal.As Somesvara I is also said to 
have utterly destroyed the power of Karaa,’ the lord of Pahala, 
it is not unlikely that the Senas of Karnata entered Eadha after 
the expulsion of the Kalacuris from that region by the Calukyas. 
Another dynasty which also may have come from the south and 
settled in Eastern Bengal during this period was that of the 
Varmans. The existence of this line of princes is revealed by 
the Belava copper-plate of Bhojavarman. This inscription was 
discovered by a peasant while digging earth in the village of 
Belava, situated on the northern boundary of Eupganj Thana, 
in the Mahesvardi pargana (Narainganj subdivision, Dacca dis¬ 
trict). It is a single plate, containing in all 61 lines of writing 
(front 26 and back 26). The plate had a seal with the represen¬ 
tation of Vi§nu’s wheel {Srlmad Vi9nu-cahra-mudrayd,,\\mi&) 
at the top,” but the impress of the sacred wheel, as well as any 
possible legend on it was completely scraped off by the finder 

‘ Vikramahkadeva-carita, edited by Bahler, Bombay, 1876, HI, 74. 

* PTOC^ Calcutta, 1922, p. 347; tlL, Vol. XVI, 1927, pp. 6-7; Gau4ardjamdin, p. 47. 
See also supra^ chapter on Nepal, pp. 203 ft. 

* VikramiAkadeva-caritaf 1$ 102-103. 
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starts the line (of the 
donor). 


of the plate/ The characters of the inscription belong to a 
period not earlier than the 11th century, and according to 
some they are of the late 11th and early 12th century A.I).’' 
The inscription opens with Om Siddhih, and then traces the 
genealogy of the donor of the grant from Svayambhu (Brahma) : 

Svayambhu 

Atri 

Candra=Kohini. 

I 

Budha=Ila. 

I 

Pururava8= Urva^j. 

I 

lyu 

Kahusa 

r 

Yajati 

Yadu*..from him 

In his family 

Krsna, Hari. 

His kinsmen the Varmans, who occupied Sirhhapura. 

In course of time there was one Vajravarman, the ornamehb of the 

Yadava soldiers. I 

Jatavarman, 

= Virasri (the daughter) of 
Karna; extended his supre¬ 
macy among the Ahgas, con¬ 
quered the fortunes of Kama- 
rupa, put to shame the 
strength of the arms of 
Divya, and crippled “ the 
dignity of Qovardhana.'* 
Samalavarmadeva 

I = Agramahisi Malavyadevi, daughter 
I of the great warrior Udayin. 
Bhojavarman. 

^ This is the version of Mr. K. C. Basak, the editor of the plate in the El ; Mr. E. 
D. Banerji in editing the same inscription in thesays that the seal “consists of 
two concentric circles the outer one of which is thicker than the inner one, with a thick 
axle and spokes which are thick in the centre but tapering towards the extremities and a 
nude dancing figure on each side of it In the plate given in the £?/, I do not find the 
details observed by Mr. Banerji in the circular space, 




The inscription was issued from the jaya-skandhdvdra 
situated at Vikramapura, and records the gift of a piece of land 
in the village of Ui>yalika, situated in the Kausambl-i4stagaccl?.«- 
khandala in the Adhahpattana-il'/at*^aia of the Pundra-JSlm/cfi, 
to the Sdntydgdmdhikrta Earnadeva Sannan, an inhabitant of 
the village of Siddhala in Uttara-Eadha by M. Samalavarma- 
deva-padanudhyatah Parmmvaisnam-P.-Pb.-M. Bhoja(b). The 
grant is dated in the 5th year of the donor, and it was composed 
by Purusottama.^ 

The Varmans claim to come from Simhapura. Mr. Basak 
identified this place with the Sihapura of the Mahdvanda which 
was situated in La]a (Eadha) between Vafiga and Magadha, 
while l^r. Banerji drew attention to the prahsti of Lakha- 
mandal (at Madha in Jaunsar Bawar district on the Upper 
Jumna), which refers to 11 generations of Candragupta, the 
prince of Jalandhara (c. 300-600 A.D.), who claims to belong 
to the Yadavas of the lunar race reigning at Siiighapura.® This 
Siiighapura is undoubtedly the Seng-ha-pu-lo of Yuan Chwang 
situated to the north side of the Salt Eange in the Punjab.^ 
But Dr, Hultzsch has pointed out a dynasty of Varmans who 
ruled in a Sirhliapura nearer home.®’) The Komarti (near 
Narasannapeta, Ganjam District) plates of Candravarraan and 
the Brhatprostha (in Palakonda Taluka, Vizagapatam) grant of 

‘ The inscription was discovered in 1912. Since then it had been several times 
edited. “An imperfect reading of the plate with a faulty translation, without any/ac- 
simile was published in the Dacca RevieWt Vol. II, No. 4 (July 1912) ; a small photo¬ 
graph of the record was published in the next issue of the same journal. An improved 
version of the grant then appeared in Sdhitya (Bengali Monthly, Bengali year 1319, 
Sravana-BhSdra) by Mr. R. G. Basak. Mr. E. D. Banerji then edited the inscription in 
J/15B, 1914, Vol. X. (N.S.), pp. 121-31; it has been re-edited by Mr, R. G. Basak in 
Elf Vol. XII, pp. 37-43, and by N. G. Majumdar in IB^ pp. 14-24. Dr. R. C, Majumdar 
drew my attention to the similarity of the legendary portion of the genealogy of the 
Gandellas and the Jarmans, cf. El, Vol. I, p. 122 fif., Verses 4-8. 

> See JA8B. 1922, Vol. XVIII (N.S.), pp. 435-37. 

* J5ri, Vol. I, pp. 10-16. 

* yC, Vol. I, pp. 248 ff. 

» Vol. xn, p. 4. 
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Umavarman reveal the existence of a line of kings of Kalihga who 
resided in Simhapura or Sihapura.' According to Hultzsch, this 
Simhapura “is perhaps identical with the modern Sihgupuram 
between Chicacole and Narasannapeta.’’® The same scholar 
has also pointed out that “ according to Singhalese inscrip¬ 
tions, the two kings Nifi^ahkamalla and Sahasamalla, the second 
of whom ascended the throne in A.D. 1200, were sons of the 
Kalihga king Goparaja of Siihhapura. The Buddhist chronicle 
Mahavamsa stated that Tilokasundarl, a queen of Yijayabahu 
I (c. 1054-1109 A.D.), was a princess of Kalihga, and three 

relatives of hers.came to Ceylon from Sihapura.” It is thus 

not entirely impossible that this enterprising city may have sent 
a colony northwards to Bengal, where they supplanted the 
Candras. The script of the Belava grant, which is later than 
the Rampal plate of Sricandra, and the fact that the Yarmans 
issued their charters from the same place (Yikramapura) and 
grant land in the same area (Pupdra-Bfeakti) appear to confirm 
this suspicion.® In their campaign against the Buddhist Candra 
rulers the Yarmans may have posed as the champions of 
orthodox Hinduism. In Yerse 5 of the Belava grant, we are told 
that “ (the knowledge of) the three Yedas is a covering for men, 
and those who are devoid of it are certainly naked; (thinking) 
so the kinsmen of Hari, the Yarmans, mailing themselves with- 
their hair standing mn end in their enthusiasm for the three 
Yedas and for marvellous fights, and wearing the very solemn 
name and possessing noble arms, occupied Siihhapura.’’ The 
date of these princes is approximately fixed by the suggested 
identification of Karna, whose daughter Ylra^rl was married to 
Jatavarman, with the Kalacuri king of that name (c. 1041-70 
A.D.). Mr. A. K. Maitreya, to whom we are indebted for the 

‘ Ibidt Vol. IV, pp. 142-45; Vol. XII, pp. 4-6. The characfcera of f.heae inscriptions 
are of “ early southern type,” belonging to the 4bh or 6th centuries A.D. (Pre-C&lukyan). 

* Ibid, Vol. Xn. p. 4. 

» Vol. lil, 1922, p. 163. 
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suggestion, has also identified Divya, whose strength was put to 
shame by Jatavarnian, with the Kaivarta ruler Divyoka, who 
according to the Rama-carita killed Mahipala II, the son of 
Vigrahapala III.’ If these identifications are accepted, then 
we may ;:epresent the relations of the 4 dynasties thus : ® 

Nayapala (c. 1040-55).Laksmi-Karna (c. 1041-70).Vajravarman 


Vigrahapala III=Yauvana6ri 
I (c. 1055-81) 

Mahipala II (c. 1082) 


Ya^ah-Karna 
(c. 1070-ll'25) 


Vira^ri='Jatavarman.Divya 


The Kamarupa prince is probably to be identified with one 
of the predecessors of Vallabhadeva, whose Assam plates are 
dated in l^aka 1107.® The identification of Govardhana, whose 
dignity was crippled by Jatavarman, is not certain. Mr. Basak 
has asked : May he be the father of Bhatta Bhavadeva of a 
Bhuvanesvar inscription,* the Brahman Govardhana “ distin¬ 
guished as a warrior and a scholar,” whose father was the 
Mahdmantn and Sandhivigrahin of a king of Vanga? The 
probability of this identification is increased by the fact that 
the village of Siddhala where lay the residence of the donee of 
the Belava grant is also mentioned in this Bhuvanesvar epigraph 
as the residence of this ministerial family. The context of both 
the inscriptions shows that this village was situated in KadhS. 
It is not unlikely that the Vangaraja referred to above is 
to be identified with one of the Candra kings after whose 
downfall the family in the time of Bhatta Bhavadeva, 
the son of Govardhana, transferred its allegiance to the 
Varmans. If this guess is correct, king Harivarmadeva, 


‘ BI, Vol. XII, p. 38; Rama-carita, I, pp. 39, J81-39. MASB, Vol. Ill, No. 1, pp, 
28-21. 

» See also JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 123. 

* See supra, pp. 259-60. 

* Vol. VI, pp. 208-07; re-edited in 7B, pp. 25-41; Kielhorn placed the inscrip- 
tion on palaeographic grounds in c. 1200 A.D, For different views on the date of Hari- 
varman see BdngMr Itihds, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, pp. 308-04, and IB, p. 25, 
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who together with his son was aided by the counsel of Bhava- 
deva, must be supposed to be a later member of the line of 
Bhojavarnian of the Belava grant/ Another identification 
proposed by Pandit H. P. Sastrl is that the great warrior 
Udayin, the contemporary of Samalavarman, who is mentioned 
in V. 10 of the Belava inscription, is the same as the Paramara 
ruler Udayaditya (c. 1060-87 A D.) who defeated the Tripurl 
Kalacuri Laksmf-Karna/ The same scholar also takes the word 
Jagad-vijaya-malla in V. 11, not as an adjective of manobhu, but 
as a proper name, and identifies him with Jagaddeva or Jagadeo, 
the youngest son of the Paramara Udayaditya, who served under 
Jayasimha-Siddharaja, the Caulukya ruler of Anahilapa^aka 
{c. 1094-1144 A.D.)/ Though some of these identifications have 
been accepted by other scholars, yet on the whole I think them 
rather improbable, if not impossible. The reason that led H. P. 
Sastrl to place all these rulers in Malwa is perhaps the occur¬ 
rence of the word Malavya (Malava ?)-devI in Y. 11, as the 
name of the queen of Samalavarman.'* Whatever may be the 
value of these identifications, it is certain that these 

Varmans held Eastern Bengal, and portions of North 
and West Bengal during the latter half of the 11th 

century. The Belava inscription shows that they had their 

^ Two MSS. dated in the 19th and 39th year of one Harivarmadeva baye been dia- 
oovered in Nepal. N. N. Vaaii gave a reading of a grant of the same king, Vanger Jdtiya 
Itihaa, Vol. II, pp. 216-17; but it has never been edited. See Bdngaldr Itihds, 2nd Ed., 
Vol. I, pp. 802-04. In this grant Parama-Vai§nava-P,-Ph, Af.-Harivarman is said 
to be the son of M.-Jyotivarman; it is dated in his 42nd year. See 7.4, 1922, p. 163, 
fn, 18; IB, p. 168- For Bhavadeva see also JASB, 1912, pp. 333-48. In the Bhuvanesvar 
epigraph Bhat-t^a BhavadQva h c&Wed Bdla^Valabht^bJiujahga. Kielhorn could not explain 
the word. The comnaentary of the Rdtna.carita II, 5, mentions a Sdmania of Ramapaia, 
Vikramar&ja, the ruler of Bala-Valabbi. There is no doubt therefore that B«la-Valablii 
was the name of a place. In the Rdma-carita it is placed near Devagrama which has 

however not been identified. It was probably a place in West Bengal. See infra, 

p. 342, fn. 2. 

® JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N. 8.), p. 125. N.Q. Majumdar takes Hdayin to be a son 
of Bamalavarma by another wife. See 7B, p. 20, line 17, and p. 191. He also takes 
Jagad-vijay-malla as the name of the father of MSIavyadevi. 
a JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), p. 126. 

^ Ibid. 
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camp at Vikramapura, and they granted land in Pun4ra-B/iu&t{ 
(■»Pundravardhana-B/m.A:ti) to inhabitants of villages in Ka4ha. 
At least one of them, Jatavarman, was so powerful as to gain 
supremacy over Ahga (Bhagalpur region, Bihar), which was 
certainly under the Palas during this period. Thus the Pala 
power under Vigrahapala III must have been restricted to 
portions of Bihar, North Bengal, and probably the upper 
part of the Presidency division of Bengal. It is possible that 
the Varmans took possession of portions of Puflidravardhana 
B/mWi after the 13th year of Vigrahapala III. In this case 
it must be assumed that the Pala kingdom was fast declining 
in the latter part of the reign of this ruler. The crisis was 
hastened by the death of Vigrahapala III (c. 1081 A.D.) He 
left three sons, Mahipfila II, Surapala II, and Earaapala.* 
Of these the eldest, Mahipala II, succeeded him. The history 
of his reign and of the troublesome period that followed is 
entirely derived from the Rama-carita of Sandhyakara Nandi. 
According to this work there was not much love lost between 
these brothers, and soon after his accession Mahipala imprisoned 
Surapala and Eamapala.’ Taking advantage of these internal 
dissensions, Divvoka, a chief of the Kaivartas, who appears to 
have been at first a servant of the Palas,® raised the standard 
of rebellion in Varendrl, and drove away his master from that 
part of North Bengal which still remained under the Palas. 
Mahipala II who is described as lacking in good policy * did not 
accept the advice of his ministers, but fooHshly niarched out 
against the rebel chief with a hastily collected force. Tlie 
campaign ended in disaster. Mahipala was defeated and killed.® 

’ From tbo fact that Matbana, the maternal uncle of R&map&la, mentioned in the 
Rdma-caTita II, 8, is described as a J?d9frafcw/a it has been assumed that Vigraha¬ 
pala married a Ra^trahuta princess and Raraapala was the son of this queen and not of 
Kalaouri YauvanaSrT ; see MASB^ Vol. V, No. 8, p. 83, 

* Commentary on I, 81-83 and 36-37, In the commentary the name of the second 
brother is spelt as SurapUla, 

» /btd,onI,88. 

* Ihidy on I, 81, 

* Ibid, commentary on I, 31. 
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After this Surapala and Ramapala appear to have been released, 
and the former who was probably senior to Ramapala, and is 
described as sahodara of Mahipala in the Manahali 
grant of Madanapala, became king of the much reduced 
Pala dominions, which now seem to have consisted of only 
a portion of Bihar and the northern part of the Presidency 
division of Bengal. It is interesting to note in this connection 
that the Rama-carita does not mention Surapala as having as¬ 
cended the throne. It passes on from Mahipala II to Rama¬ 
pala. But as the Manahali grant of Madanapala distinctly 
refers to him as narapati it is almost certain that Sandhyakara 
Nandi was wrong on this point. A reason for this omission by 
a courtier of Ramapala may have been the fact that Surapala’s 
reign was rendered rather short by the violent hand of his 
master, which probably (though definite evidence is lacking) 
led the court historian to pass over unpleasant details of his 
patron’s life.* Whatever may have been the means by which 
Ramapala secured his throne, his accession was justified by his 
sufecess. Aided by his maternal uncle, the Ra§trakuta Matha- 
nadeva, he took active measures to reorganise the resources of 
his kingdom. Taking advantage of the troubles of the Palas, 
most of the feudatories appear to have asserted their indepen¬ 
dence. The first task was to re-establish the royal power over 
these vassals. The commentator of the Rama-carita informs 
us that Mathana. (also called Mahana), riding on his elephant 
V-indhyamamkya defeated the PUMpati Devaraksita. The 
word Plthlpati is explained by the commentator as Magadhd- 
dki^d. This incident appears to be also referred to in the 

> Bangalat Hihds, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 280; Prof. Chakravarti referred to 
this king’s reign two image-inscriptions dated according to him in the 2nd year of S3ra- 
parla II, See JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N.S.), pp. 107.08. Pandit H. P. Saatri, in his 
introduction to the Rama-carita {MASB, Yo\. Ill, No. 1, p. 13) followed him. 
Bat the inscriptions on palaeographic grounds have now been referred to Surapala I 
(iWTiiSB, Vol. V, No. 3, pp. 67-68). This view appears to me to be more probable. 
Tbe date on the plate given by Prof. Chakravarti is clearly 3 and not 2. See mpra, p. 298 





- Sarnath inscription of KumaradevI, the queen of the Gahada* 
vala Govindacandra (o. 1114-55 A.D.). We are told that 


“ In the Gauda country there was a priceless warrior with 
his quiver (if ?)> this incomparable diadem of the 

Ksatriyas, the Ahga king Mahana, the venerable maternal uncle 
of kings. He conquered Devaraksita in war and maintained the 
glory of Eamapala, which rose in splendour because the obstruc¬ 
tion caused by his foes was removed ” (V. 7). We are told in verses 
3-5 that this Devaraksita belonged to the Chikkora family, and 
had succeeded his father VallabharSja as lord of Pithl. Verses 
8-20 inform us that Mahanadeva married his daughter Sahkara- 
devi to the lord of PMii (Devaraksita), who had by her a 
daughter named KumaradevI, who became the queen of the 
Gahadavala king Govindacandra. The identification of the two 
Devaraksitas, appears to be clear. As the conquest of the Plthl- 
pati is thus prominently mentioned in these records, it seems 
that this ruler was a very important feudatory of the Palas. 
The Sarnath epigraph also says that after the removal of this 
obstruction the glory of Eamapala ‘ rose in splendour. ’ In the 
list of the Samantas of Eamapala, as we shall see later on, the 
lord of Pl^hi is placed first. It thus appears that Mathana- 
Mahana, who was the feudatory ruler of the principality of 
Ahga, after defeating this prince, finally won him over by 
giving him his own daughter. This combination of force with 

' El, Vol. IX, pp. 324-327. In view of the meaning of Pif/ii given by the commenta¬ 
tor of the Patna-canfa, as Magadha, Sten Konow’s identification with Pithspiiraixi, in 
Yeftgi must be given up. See ibid, p. 322; JBORS, Vol. IV, p. 267. The same 
commentator on 11, 5, explains Magadhddhipati, by Pi^hipati, See MASB^ Vol. Ill, 
No. l,pp. 86 and 88. Though this victory of Mathana is given in the second chapter 
of the vRdma-carita, where the author is describing the campaign o! Eamapala on the 
north, it should not be taken as having occurred in that campaign. This incident was an 
explanatory note on the activities of Mathana just as in the list of the Sdmantas various 
incidents are mentioned to explain the importance of each of the feudatories. This is 
finally proved by the fact that the Ptiliipati himself was marching with ESmapSla; 
and unless we assume that there were two such rulers, which is extremely unlikely, we 
have to assume that Bhimayasas, the ally of Bamapala, was a successor of Devarakfita, 
who was defeated by his uncle Mathana. 
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diplomacy was eminently successful, and the Htlilpotis hence¬ 
forward materially helped Earn apala in his campaign against the 
Kaivartas. The Pala prince then travelled to the principalities 
of his Samanta-cakTa and of the forest chiefs {atavikah^ataviya- 
samantah), to win them over to his cause. ^ He also distributed 
wealth and granted land with unstinted generosity. Thus by a 
judicious use of policy and his sword he at last succeeded in 
gaining the good will of his feudatories and raised a powerful 
army consisting of cavalry, elephants and infantry.® By this 
time the Kaivarta chief Divvoka was dead. Their leader now 
was Bbima, the son of Rudoka, the brother of Divvoka. The 
campaign against him was opened by the Mahapratihara Siva- 
raja, the nephew of Mathana.® He crossed the Ganges, and 
entering Varendri, crushed the raksaka-vyuhas of Bhima, and 
for a time was so successful that the whole country appeared to 
be free from the control of the Kaivartas.^ But this was merely 
a reconnaissance en force. The real campaign came some time 
later, when Ramapala, in addition to his maternal uncle 
Mathana, the latter’s sons the KShnuradeva 

and Suvarnadeva ® and Mathana’s nephew the Mahapratlhara 
^ivarajadeva,* was assisted by the following Samantas 


(1) Bhimaya^as 


the ruler of Magadha, who defeated the 
army of Kanauj {KduyaJcuhja-Tdja- 
vdjimganthana-hhujahga),^ 


‘ jBamo-€ant<»» commentary pa I, 43. 

® Ibid, on I, 44*46, 

» Ibid, on I, 4^. 

* Ibid, on I, 47-50. t .lu- i 

» He was represented by H. P. Sastrt aa a brother of Mathana. But I think R* G. 
Bagak Bright in taking him to be his 800 . The paggage runs as follows: Mahana......... 

tadiya nandant-mahSmanialika KahnuTadeva-Suvarnadeva-bhraCrja-MahapTatmTa-Siva. 

rijadeva-prabhrU. I accept that ‘ bhfa<r}o’ in this passage ‘ should rather go with the 
word that follows in the compound.’ See IHQ, March 1929, pp. 44-45. 
o Ibid, on II, 8. 

» Ibid, on 11, 6-6. 

« This Kanyakubja king was probably one of the first three Gaha^aySla kings of 

Kanaui («■ 1076-1166 A.D.). 




(3) Jayasiriiha 

(4) Vikramaraja 

(5) Laksmisura 


the Kalpaiani of Tailakainpa. 
the ruler [hhupala) of Ucchala. 
the ruler {raja) of Dhekkariya. 
the Mandalddhrpatioi Kayahgala. 
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(2) Viraguna ... the ruler of Kapatiivl, who dak^ixta 

aimhdsana-cahravarii (a ruler of 
some southern region). 

... the ruler of Danda-BAufcif, who defeat¬ 
ed f/tka?ejiaKarnakesari. 

... the ruler of Bala-Valabhi, which was 
close to Devagrama. 

... described as Apara-manddra-'fnadkuau- 
dana and Sdmania-cakra-cu4dma^i, 

(6) Surapala of Kujavat-i. 

(7) Eudrasikhara 

(8) Mayagalasirhha 

(9) Pratapasimha 

(10) Narasiihharjuna 

(11) Candarjuna of Sahkatagrama. 

(12) Vijayaraja of Nidrabala. 

(13) Dvorapavardhana ... the ruler of Kausambi. 

(14) Soma of Paduvanva ... {Paduvaivm-pTatibaddha-mandaldpraiU 

vallabhah7) 

The identification of all these princes and their principal¬ 
ities is not easy. Bhimayasas appears to have been a successor 
of Chikkora Devaraksita, the son-in-law of Mathana. It is un¬ 
certain who was the Kanauj ruler who was defeated by him. But 
he was possibly the Gahadavala Candradeva, who appears to have 
conquered Kanauj some time during the period 1073-1090 
A. D. Kotatiavl (the forest principality of Kot ?) whose 
ruler Viraguna has been described as a southern ruler, has been 
identified with the Ko^-des in Sarkar Katak (in Orissa) of the 
A'm-i-Akharl} But this seems to be improbable,-for it involves 
the assumption that the dominions of Eamapala extended so far 
south as to include portions of Orissa. *The principality men¬ 
tioned next is Danda-J5/iu/i:ri. This place is spoken of in the 
Tirumalai inscription of Kajendra Cola as between Kosala-nadu 
and Takkana-ladam. Its king Jayasiriiha was a neighbour of 


^ AAKt Vol. II, p. 144} Bahgaidr Itihds, p. 287. 
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the Orissa king Kangiakesari. Hence it must be located some¬ 
where near the borders of Orissa, Western Bengal, and the 
western portion of the Central Provinces. It is therefore not 
unlikely that it was “the march-land between Orissa and 
Bengal corresponding to the modern British districts of Midna- 
pore and Balasore.” “ But its prince Jayasimha is not known 
from any other source. Nor can we explain his relationship 
with Dharmapala, who ruled the same principality in the time 
of Mahipala I. The next principality is Bala-Valabhl,® which 
is described by the commentator as Devagramd-fraiihaddha. 
We have already pointed out that this name occurs in the 
Bhuvanesvar praiasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva. Pandit H. P. Sastri 
has identified it with “ Bagdi (Vagadi), one of the five provinces 
into which Bengal was divided,” while others locate it in the 
Nadia district. Though there is no evidence in support of 
either of these identifications, it is likely that it was the 
name of a district in West Bengal. ’ It is to be noted that 
Bhatta Bhavadeva, who is described as Bala-Valahhl-hhujanga, 
was a resident of Radha. The relationship of Vikramaraja, 
the ruler of this place, to Harivarmadeva, whom Bhavadeva 
aided with his counsel, is at present unlinown. The next 
ruler is Laksmisura of Apara-mandara. I have already 
pointed out the presence of Sura rulers in Western Bengal.® 
Though we do not exactly know what relationship, if any, this 
ruler had to the Suras of Cola and Sena inscriptions and of 

' AfylfifjB, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 71. According to some scholars is to be 

identified with Datan in Midnapur; see Bdhgdlar IHhdSf p. 248. The Orissa king Kar^a- 
ke^ari, who was defeated by Jayasimha, is otherwise unknown. For kings with the title 
Kesarl, see tn/ra, Chapter on Dynasties of Orissa. 

4 In the text the name is given as (fir) i. c., Bala-Balabhi(bhi). Bat in 

his introduction Sastri spells the name as Bala-Valabhi. As the records of 
this period often confuse between ^ and ^ it is possible that Sastri’s emenda¬ 
tion of the text was justified, has the sense of * new ’ ; so the principality may be 
designated * Now-ValabbT,' Is it possible that it was a colony of the people of Valabhi in 
Kathiawar which was destroyed by the Arabs in the second half of the 8th century A.D. ? 
See supra, p. 836, fn, 1. 

® Supra, pp. 320-821. 







Bengal tradition, he may have belonged to a branch of the same 
family, and in that case we should locate Apara-mandara some¬ 
where in Western Bengal. The next ruler,—Surapala, is not 
otherwise known. The identification of his principality is also 
uncertain. It would clearly be hazardous to regard him as a 
kinsman of the Palas from his name. * The next principality, 
Tailakampa, has been identified with some probability with 
Telkup, near Pachet, in the Manbhum district (Bihar) * by 
Pandit H. P. Sastrl. Nothing is known about its chief Rudra- 
s^ikhara.® The next principality Ucchala, has been identified 
with pargana Ujhiyal in Birbhum. But it has been rightly 
pointed out that if this identification is to depend only on a mere 
similarity of sound, there are other places in Bengal bearing 
like names. Its ruler, Mayagalasirnha, is not known from any 
other source. The next principality, Dhekkarlya, has been 
identified by Pandit H. P. Sastrl with modern “ Dhekilra on the 
other side of the river Ajaya, near Katwa” in Burdwan district. ® 
The reasons for this equation excepting the similarity of names, 
are unknown to me. Its raja Pratapasimha is not known from 
any other source. Of the, remaining princes and principalities 
we can only make some suggestions about Vijayaraja and 
KausambT. , The latter place is evidently not to be identified 
with the city of the same name near Allahabad. A place nearer 
home bearing the same name is mentioned in the Belava grant 
of Bhojavarman. This is the Kmahmbi-astagacha-khaifdala 
situated in ^nr^dra-Bhukti. Very probably the KausambI of the 
Rama-carita commentary is to be identified with the region 

‘ Bungdldr liihds, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 289. 

* Vol. TII, No. 1, p. 14; ASR, Yoh III, p. 169. Excepting the similarity 
of the names, .T know no ground for this identification. 

^ gastrl in his introduction spells the name as Eudrai5ekhara, no doubt a mistake. 

* Ajiyalagbatl, and Sultfinpur-Ajiyal in Sarkar Udner commonly known as TandS 
(now a petty village in Malda district) ; Ajiyftlpur and Tara-AjiyAl, Husain-Ajiyal, Soltara- 
Ajiyal, Sbfth-Ajiyal, in Sarkar Mahmudabad, Husain-Ajiyal in Sarkar Sbarifflbfid, etc. 
See AAK, Vol. 11, pp. 130,132-38, and 140; Bdngaldr liihds^ Qind Ed., VoU I, pp. 289-90, 

» MASB. Vol. m, No. I, p. 14. 
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round about this Khandala in North Bengal. The evidence 
which led Mr. E. D. Banerji to identify this Kausambl with 
Kusnmba in Eajshahi district is not known to me. * Vijayaraja 
has been identified by Dr. H. C. Eaychaudhuri with the "Sena 
prince Vijyasena. * Though there is at present little evidence 
pxcepting similarity of names there is no insuperable chronologi- 
difficulties in making him a contemporary of Eamapala 
(c. 1084'1126 A.D.), for his reign-period as we shall see later on, 
falls betw'een about 1097 and 1159. “ If this identification is 
accepted, we must locate his principality of Nidrabala in West 
Bengal, for the Naihati grant of Ballalasena informs us that the 
princes of his family who preceded him were ornaments of the 
, Bad ha country (V. 3). “ 

Though all the Samantas and their principalities cannot be 
identified, it should be observed that, so far as it is possible to 
identify them, most of them are located in portions of West 
Bengal, Bihar, and North Bengal. This is consistent with our 
conclusion that East and South Bengal under the Gandras and 
the Varmans were completely freed from the control of the 
Palas long before the Kaivarta rebellion. Eamapala accompanied 
by these feudatories, crossed the Ganges probably on a bridge of 
boats (Gangaydm taray,i sambhavena naukamelakena). ® In the 
struggle that followed Bhima was defeated and taken prisoner, ® 
It was probably after this victory ishat Eamapala destroyed the 
Damara of the Kaivartas, which is described as a small town 
{upapwra). ^ Though imprisoned Bhima was at first treated 
kindly by his captors.® It was only after the resistance of 
Hari, probably an officer of Bhima, who rallied the remnants of 

^ Bangaldr liihas, 2nd Ed., Voi. I, p. 290. 

* I A, 1920, p, 175 ; JL, Vol. XVI, Appendix D, pp. 80-82. 

* Ihid, p. 8. 

* EX, Vol» XIV, pp, 156 ff. / 

* Rdma-carita, commentary on II, 10. ' 

0 XW.onn. 1647. 

^ Ibid, on 1,27, 

* Ibid on II, 36-37. 
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the Kaivarta army and was defeated and taken prisoner by one 
of the sons of Ramapala that both Hari and his master were 
put to death. ‘ Ramapala celebrated his conquest of VarendrI 
by founding the city of Ramavatl. It has been identified with 
Ramauti in the Sarkar Lakhnauti of the K’m-i-Akban. ® The 
Rama-carita seems to locate it between the Kariitoya and 
Ganges.® From the camp situated in this city Madanapala 
issued his Manahali grant in his 8th year. * 

After consolidating his territories by this conquest, Rama¬ 
pala according to his biographer, undertook invasions in foreign 
countries. In the course of these he is said to have conquered 
Utkala, Kalifiga, and Kamarupa. ® ,We are also told by this 
authority that a king of the eastern country (prdgdeBya) “ who 
held the title of Varman”- sought the protection of Ramapala by 
surrendering his elephants and chariot.’-’® It has been rightly 
assumed that this Varman king must be identified with a prince 
of the line of Bhojavarman, possibly Harivarman or his son. ’ 
The cause of his distress may have been an attack on his terri¬ 
tories by Vijaya, the feudatory chief of Nidrabala in Western 
Bengal, who, as we have seen, . is perhaps identical with 

* Vol. lilt No. 1, p. 14. Ido not find any passage which actually refers 
to the execution of Bhima. This has been assumed by Pandit H. P, Sastri, E. D. Banerji, 
and other scholars. This is not unlikely as Bhima is not heard of again. The Kamauli 
grant of Vaidyadeva however refers to the recovery by RSraapala of Janakahhu (VarendrI?) 
after killing K^aunmayaka Bhima. See El, Vol. II, pp. 347 ff., V. 4. 

® Trans, by Blochmann and Jarrett, Vol. 11, p. 131; Bang^lar Itihas, p. 292. 
H. P. SSstri identifies RamSvati with RamapSla in Dacca and places the former at * the 
confluence of the Ganges and the KaratoyS.* But ‘ Karatoya ’ joins the Atrar and falls in 
the Jamuna in the BW. of Pabna. See MASB, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 14. 

» I/I, 10. 

* JASB, 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66 ff. 

» Rdma-canta, n, 46 and47. The interpretation of Bka^ob/m^ano santati to whom 
Rfimapftla is said to have returned Utkala has given rise to difficulties. Papdit H. P, 
SSstri takes it in the sense of Nagavam^a (Bkaco-hhwfana = Snake) while R. P. Chanda 
takes it to mean Somavaifasa (BkaDa-6httfa«o=Moon). 

® 111,44; I have accepted the translation of Mr. Maitreya; i^see fn. 2, in MASBt 
Vol. V, No. 3, p. 92. 

’ Bafigdlar ItihdSf 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 294. 
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Vijayasena the founder of the Sena power, which was ,so6h to 
destroy the kingdom of the Palas in Bengal. 

For the reign of EamRpala we have the following dates and 
records: 

(1) Bihar stone image-inscription.—Tbis eonsiata of two 
lines, incised on the pedestal of an erect figure of Tara, discovered 
in Bihar. The inscription records in incorrect Sanskrit the dedi¬ 
cation of the statue by one Bha|ta Icchara (I^vara ?) in the 
2nd year of the reign of king Eamapaladeva. ‘ 

(2) A MS. of the AstasahasrikS-praiMparamita was written 
in the 16th year of M.-P.-Pb.-Ps. Eamapaladeva at Nalanda in 
the Magadha-Fisa?/a. ® 

(3) Ohandumau image-inscription .—This consists of 3 lines 
incised on an image of Bodhisattva Padmap5ni near the village 
of Chandi-mau, 7 milds to the S.W. of Bargaon, the old site 
of Nalanda. It records the gift of the statue by Paramopasaka 
Parama-mahajana Vaifika Sadhu Saharana, who had come from 
RajagFha and was resident in the village of Etrahagrama, in the 
42nd year of the reign of Pb.-P.-Pa.-M. Eamapaladeva. ® 

(4) The Ramacarita of Sandhyakara Nandi {Nandi-kula- 
kumuda-k'anana-purnendu ).—This Kavya is divided into four can¬ 
tos and is ‘‘written throughout in double en tendre. It is written 
in imitation of the Raghavapandaviya. Read one way it gives 
the story of the BAmayam^ Bead another way it gives the 
history of Eamapaladeva of the Pala dynasty of Bengal.” The 
work is called Kaliyuga-Ramayaifa and the author Kalikald- 
Valmlki. But the text is so difficult that it is more or less 

^ Noticed by. Ounningbam in hia ASR, Vol. Ill, p. 124; edited by Prof. N. Chakra- 
varti in JASB, 1908, Vol. IV (N. 8.), pp, 108-09. It is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

* Catalogue of Sanskrit M88 in the Bodleian Library, Oxford, Vol. II, p. 250, No. 
1428; JA8B, 1900, Part I, p. 100. 

* The inscription was noticed by Ounningbam in his ASR, Vol. XI, p. 169; he read 
the date as 12. The record was then edited in MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, pp. 93-94. Mr. 
B. Di, Banerji read the date as 42. It is not impossible that the Mahdmdf}4^lika I6vara- 
gho^a whose copper-plate has been discovered near Ramganj in the district of Dihajpur, 
was a vassal either of Ramap«la or some of his immediate successors. See IB, pp. 149-67. 
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uBintelligible except caDto; 1 , 36 viersea of oanto %, for 

whioti- vre have a commentary. The author’s ancestral home was 
at Vrhadvatu which was attached to Paun^ravardhanapura 
in VarendrI, and his father Prajapati Nandi who is described 
as Karanyanam-agrmi was the Sandhivigrahika of RamapSla. 
The work was completed probably in the reign of Madanapala, 
as he ends his work with a wish for the long reign of that 
prince (IV. 48).' 

Itfis (^rtain from the 'records cited above that Rama|)ala’8 
reign extended oyer at least 42 years (c. 1084-1126 A.D.); It is 
interesting to note in this connection that Taranath assigns 
him a reign of 46 years.^ Among his ministers the Rama-eariU 
refers to the Sdndhiivi-gTdhikcL) Prajapati Nandi, while the 
Kamauli grant mentions the Sdciva Bodhideva. Bodhideva’s 
father Yogadeva served in the same capacity under Vigrahapala 
III. The same inscription mentions Eamapala’s queen Madana^ 
devi. Sandhyakara Nandi tells us that this Pala king, when 
residing at Monghyr heard of the death of his uncle Mathana 
and committed suicide by entering the sacred waters of the 
Grangesi! Ramapala had more than one son. The commen¬ 
tator oi the Bama-carita refers to prince 'R&jyapala, who materi¬ 
ally assisted his father in his preparations and campaigns 
against the Kaivartas. Prom his comments on > I, 23, it is 
clear that Ramapala had at least two more sons.* The Mana- 
hali grant of Madanapala gives us the names of Kumarapala 
and Madanapala as his sons. Taranath refers to his son 
Yak§apala who according to him ascended the throne three 
years, before his father’s death, and ruled for a year..® The 
possibility of a son of Ramapala undertaking the administration 

^ The work was discovered in Nepal by Paijdit H. P/.$&flfcri, and has been edited by 
hitn-^witb an introdnotion in* Vol. 321, No. i| pp. 1-60, 

* lA, Vol. IV, p. 866. 

® Vol. in, No. 1, pp. 16 and 61; IV, 8-10, Seefor the similar death of 

Calukya SomeSvara of KalyS^ia, BG, VoK.J, Part IJ, p, 4121. / 

Yairnandanaif^ putraih kdjyapdlddibhii te^am .. 

^ Vol. IV, p. 366. 
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of the state before his death is supported by the Rama-carila, 
which tells us that Bamapala used to reside in Eamavati after 
entrusting the kingdom to his son {Sunu-samarpita-rdjya) 
But unfortunately he does not mention the name of the son. 
Kielhorn edited an undated Gaya inscription of a king named 
Yaksapala.^ This stone-inscription consists of 21 lines written 
in Devanagarl script of about the 12th century A.D. It opens 
with Oni namo Surydya, and records that the above-mentioned 
nrpati hnilt a temple at Gaya for the gods Maunaditya, Saha- 
sralinga, Kamala, ArdhaPgina, Dvistomesvara, Ehalgunatha, 
Vijayaditya and Kedaradeva. He also dug a tank and established 
a hall of charity (sattra). In the genealogical portion of the 
inscription Yaksapala traces his descent from Sudraka, to 
whom we are told the lord of Gau4a, “almost equal to Indra,” 
jiaid homage. His son was nrpa Vi^varupa, who is said to 
have gained great victories and conferred the riches appro¬ 
priated from the enemy to “the most excellent twice-born. 
His son was narendra Yakgapala. Kielhorn was right in not 
accepting this prince as a son of Bamapala. The mention 
of Sudraka and Vi^vaditya shows that this family must be 
identified with the Brahman family whose inscriptions at Gaya 
are dated in the 15th year of Nayapala (c. 1040-1056 A.D.) and 
the 5th year of Yigrahapala HI (c. 1065-81 A.D.) The assump¬ 
tion of royal titles by Visvaditya and his son Yaksapala at Gaya, 
shows that the Bala hold even over Magadh was growing loose. 
It is likely that this family became practically independent 
soon after the death of Bamapala. Another small principality 
whieh also probably became free from the control of the Palas 
at this time was that of the Manas. The beginning of the 
importance of this family is carried back to about the 8th cen¬ 
tury A.D. by the Dudhpani roc^ inscription of Udayamdna 

* lY, 1. 

» lA, Vol. XVI, pp. 63-66. 

» El, Vol, I, pp. 343-47. According to Kielhorn the script of this inscription is 
“somewhat more modern than that of the Aphsaj, inscription of idityasena,’’ He assigns 
it to about the 8th century A.D. 




in Hazaribagh district.® This record informs us that three 
brothers named Udayamana, Sridhautamana and Ajitamana, 
who were merchants engaged in trade between Ayodhya and 
Tamalipti, became masters of the three villages of Bhramara- 
salmali, Nabhutisandaka and Chhingala, through the favour 
of Magadhctdhiraja Idisiihha. They must have remained 
petty feudatory chiefs for about four centuries, at the end of 
which they emerge as independent rulers in the sahae locality. 
The Govindpur stone-inscription of the poet Gahgddhara dated 
in 3aka 1059 (A.D. 1137-38), was discovered by Cunningham 
at Crovindpur in the Nawada subdivision of the Gaya district 
in Bihar.^ This is really a praMsti of GaAgadhara and 
his family who claimed to be Maga Brahmans highly pro¬ 
ficient in Vedic studies. They were also poets. Cakrapani, 
one of the ancestors of Gahgadhara, is compared to Valmlki, 
while Gahgadhara himself composed a poem named Advaita- 
Maka. Kielhom has identified the six Maga Brahmans whose 
verses are quoted in the Sadukti-karndmrta compiled by 
Sridharadasa in A.D. 1205 with the six Maga Brahmans of this 
inscription bearing the same names. Gahgadhara’s uncle Dasa- 
ratha first came to the court of the Magadheivara VarnarnSna, 
and was appointed to the office of Pratihdra. Later on Gahga¬ 
dhara became the counsellor of king Rudramana and married 
Pasaladevi, a daughter of Jayapani, a friend of the king of 
Gauda. Kielhorn has approximately dated these two Mana 
rulers of Magadha “towards the end of the 11th and at the 
beginning of the 12th century A.D.” There seems to be no 
reason to doubt that tlje family of Yaksapala, which claimed to 
rule in the neighbourhood of Gaya city, and the Manas who held 
the western portion of the Gaya district and northern portions-of 
Hazaribagh were petty rulers, and they may therefore have ruled 
in that area simultaneously. It is also extremely likely that 
the prince referred to as the Gaudaraja in this inscription was 


‘ Ibid, pp. 330-4a> 
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the contemporary Pala king, whose rule in Bihar south of the 
Granges probably extended only over the narrow strip of territory 
extending the western borders of Patna to Eajmahal. In 
addition to this he also held a portion of north Bengal, so to 
deserve the title of Gau^araja. 

According to the Manahali grant of Madanapala, Eamapala 
was succeeded by his son Kumarapala. But it is clear from 
the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva,^ that the pent-up 
forces of disruption so long held up by the powerful arm of 
Eamapala began now to assert themselves. Vaidyadeva claims 
to have become dearer to the life of the Gaude^mra by gaining 
a naval victory probably somewhere on the Ganges in Anuttara 
(South ?)-Vanga (V. 11). The disaffection of Tingyadeva in 
the east (Kamarupa) was suppressed by the same minister, but in 
his 4th year, the date of his Kamauli grant, he himself appears 
to have practically asserted his independence, as his assumption 
of imperial titles amply testifies.^ How long Kumarapala ruled 
is not known; but it may be inferred that he was still living 
when the Kamauli grant of his minister Vaidyadeva was issued 
in the 4th year of the latter’s reign. Scholars have assumed that 
he had a short reign from the fact that only one verse is devoted 
to his rule in the Bama-carita.^ So far no records or dates of i^s 
reign have been discovered; but, as I have already said, we shall 
probably be not far wrong if we assign him a reign of about four 
years (c. 1126-30 A.D.). 

He was succeeded by his son Gopala III. It is assumed 
from Verse 18 of the Manahali grant and from the Bama-carita 
(IV. 12) that this prince died in his youth probably at the hands 
of men employed by his uncle Madanapala, who succeeded 

> Eh yol* PP- 349 ff.; also Gau^alekhamald, pp. 197fE. 

^ TT|n titles are Parama7nahehara-Paramavai9nava,^M.^P,-Pb*-Vaidyadevii. It is 
difficult to agree with the view that this inscription was dated in the reign of Kumarap&Ia, 
though it is quite likely that king was still ruling when this grant^Waa issued. See JASB, 
1902, p. 3, fu. 2, 

8 IV, Hi flc© Bdhgalar Itihds, p. 811. 
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ium.‘ Only one stone-inscription of Gopala III has been dis¬ 
covered at Manda in Eajshahi.^ Madanapala was a son of 
Bamapala by his queen Madanadevl. We have the following 
dates and records for his reign : 

(1) Bihar Hill image-inscription.—This consists of two 
lines incised on the base of an image of ^asthl recording the 
erection of the image in year 3 of the reign of Madanapaladeva.® 

(2) Manahali grant.- —This plate was discovered during 
the excavation of a tank in the village of Manahali in Dinajpur 
district. It contains 35 lines on the obverse and 23 lines on the 
reverse. It bears the usual Dharmacakra seal of the Palas with 
legend Srl-Madampaladevasya. The inscription begins with 
Om namo Buddhaya and traces the genealogy of the family from 
Gopala to Madanapala, who was born from Kamapala, by his 
queen Madanadevl, The grant was issued from the Jayaskandh&- 
mra situated in Eamavatl-nagara, and in the 8th year of Ps.-M, 
BamapUadeva-padanudhyatah P.-Pb.-M. Madanapaladeva, Its 
object was to record the gift of some land in Halavarta-Ma^aia, 
in Kotivarsa-Fi^oya, in Pundravardhana-PhMfcti, by the king 
to the Pandit Bhattaputra Vate^vai^a Sarma as a fee for reading 
the Mahahharata (Veda-Vyasa-prokfa prapathitaMahdhhdrata),* 
to the Patta-mahadevi Citramatika. The usual Buddha-hhat^- 
rakam nddisya, etc,, also occurs in it. The Dutaka was 
Sandhivigrahika Bhimadeva, the engraver ^ilpi Tathdgatasara.^ 

(3) Jaijnagar image-inscription. —^This consists of four 
lines incised on the pedestal of a “Buddhist statue.” It was 


' See OauialekhamaU, p. 168 fn. ; Bdngalar IWids, 2nd Ed., Vol. I, p. 311; MASB, 
Vol. in, Part 1. p. 16. 

* Nofc yet properly edited; see Gauialehhamdld, p. 168 fn.; Bahgtya Sdhitya^Parifad^ 
Pairihd, Vol. XIX, p. 166. 

* ASRt Vol. IIIj P* 124. The inscription is unfortunately incomplete. Its where¬ 
abouts are at present unknown. 

* 'Epic composed (prokta) and taught (prapa^hita) by Vyasa. 

” The grant was discovered in 1875 and came into the possession of^the Bengal Asiatic 
Society in 1899. It was edited by Mr, N. N. Vasu in JASBt 1900, Vol. 69, pp. 66-78; also 
in the Gau^alehhamdldj pp. 147-58. 
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found at Jaynagar, near Luckeesarai (Lak^rplsarai, the Lakhi 
Sarai of Cunningham), a village in the head-quarters sub-division 
of Monghyr district, Bihar. The image was installed in the 
year 19 in the reign of Madanapaladeva.^ 

It is thus clear that Madanapala ruled at least for 19 years 
(C. 1130-50 A.D.).^ I have already drawn attention to the fact 
that the Pala kingdom at this period included only portions of 
Northern Bengal and Bihar. There is however reason to suspect 
that not long after his 8th year Madanapala was driven out of 
Bengal by the rising power of the Senas. This brings us to the 
discussion of the Sena chronology. Before introducing this subject 
I wish to make it clear that the era which started from A.D. 1119, 
and which later became associated with the name of Laksmana- 
sena, had nothing to do with the Senas of Bengal. All the Sena 
records so far discovered, even those of the successors of Laksma- 
nasena, are dated in regnal years; and so far as is known to me, 
there is not a single authentic document discovered within the 
limits of the Sena kingdom which is dated unmistakably in the 
era corhmonly known as that of Laksmanasena. Applying the 
dictum of Fleet that “ Any era may be introduced in a country 

» ASR, Vol. Ill, p. 126. In this report ‘Jaynsgar near Lakhi Sarai’ is placed under 
Oaya; but the lOI, Vol. XVI, 1908, p. 180, places Luckeesarai in Monghyr district. Another 
Jaynagar image-inscription dated in the 36th year o£ Oau^eivara PalapSla wa« noticed 
by Cunningham; see ASR, Vol. HI, Plate XLV, No. 33. Mi. R. D. Banerji accepts this 
ruler as a PSla prince and places him after Madanapala ; see JB0R8, December 1918, 
pp. 496 ff. He may have succeeded Madanapala and Govindapala in a portion of Bihar 
with pretensions over portions of Oauda. The title Oau^eSvara in that case finds a 
parallel in the title Kalarijaradhipati of the Southern Kalaouris. 

* R. G. Basak shows good reason to believe that the Candra mentioned in the Rama- 
carita as a friend of Madanapala, was not the Gahadavala Oandradeva but the 
Martifalddhipati of Afiga and a grandson of the Ra^trakuta Mahana, the maternal 
unde of Ramapala; see IHQ, March 1929, pp. 86 48. 

* The contention that the Dacca Capdi image-inscription, dated Srimal-Lakimattasena- 
devasyii Sam. S, was dated in the Lak^mapasena era starting from 1119, A.D. (see El, 
Vol. XVn, pp. 369 fl ) cannot be accepted. The fact that the Bakerganj plate of Kedava- 
sena, son of Laksmapasena, is dated in year 3, while the Madanapara grant of another son 
Vidvarupasena, who appears to (have preceded his brother {JASB, Vol. X (N. B.). 1914, p. 
98), is dated in year 14, ie sufficient to prove that the date is regnal, and does not refer to 
any eta. But as we shall see, there are additional grounds. 
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to which it was not founded, but no era can have been founded 
in a country in which it was never used,” to this particular case, 
we must refrain from introducing the ‘ era of Laksmanasena 
into Sena chronology.^ In any discussions on this problem we 
must take into consideration the following facts: 

(1) The date 3aka 1082 (1169-60 A.D.) supplied by some 
MSS. of the Adhhutasagara as the initial date of Ballalasena’s 
reign. 

(2) The statement in the Ddnasdgara iha,t it was completed 
by Ballalasena in 3aka 1091 (A.D. 1169-70). 

(3) The statement of the 'Pabagdt4-Nd^irl, that Rai 
Lakhmania (Laksmanasena) was defeated between 1193! and 
1205 A.D. by Muhammad-i,-Bakht-yar. 

(4) The contemporaneity of Vijayasena with Nanyadeva of 
Tirhut and Nepal (c. 1097-1160 A.D.), and probably also with 
Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) and Raghava of Kalihga (c. 
1156-1170 A.D.). 

(5) The .probability of rasaihavimde in the colophon of the 
SaduMi-karnamrta being a copyist’s mistake for rajyaikavMe. 
This would give us the date Saka li27 (1206 A.D.) as the 21st 
year of the reign of Laksmanasena and consequently the date 
1185 A.D. as that of his accession to the throne.^ 

Taking into consideration these facts and the known reign- 
periods of the Sena kings, we may suggest the following 
chronological table for their dynasty : 


Samantasena..c. 1050-1075 A.D. (Reign period not known).. 

Hemantasena.c. 1075-1097 ,, ( ,, ,, ,, ) 

Vijayasena...c. 1097-1159 ,, ( ,, ,, so far known 

62 years). 


^ This view was first advocated by Dr. H. C. Eaychaudhuri of the University of Cal¬ 
cutta. 

® For the passage see E. L. Mitra, Notices of Sanskrit MSS.i Vol. Ill, P. 141; for the 
interpretation'see JL, Vol. XVI, pp. 18-19. 
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Ballal'aBeiia....c. 1169-1186 A.D. (Eeign period so far known 

11 years). 

Lak^ma^asena.,.c. 1186-1206 ,, ( ,, ,, „ ,, known 

3 years). 

Madhavasena ?....? 

Vi^varQpasena.o. 1206-1225 ,, (Eeign period so far known 

14 years). 

Ee4avasena.c. 1226-1230 ,, ( ,, ,, ,, far known 

3 years). 


The facts on which the chronology rests are perhaps not 
quite unexceptionable. But the apparent agreement of the dates 
of the Adhhutasagara and the JDanasagara with that of Minhaj 
must tend to discourage all attempts to prove them to be spuri¬ 
ous or unreliable. In the present state of our knowledge the 
above suggestion may be accepted as approximately correct.* 
Turning now to the question of their origin, I have al¬ 
ready pointed out the possibility that they came from the South. 
In the Ballala-carita of Ananda Bhat^a, a work composed in the 
beginning of the 16th century, the Sena genealogy is traced 
back to the epic hero Karna, whose great-grandson Virasena 
married Somata, the daughter of a Gauda Brahman. The Senas 
of Bengal were sprung from the descendants of this Virasena, 
and were higher in rank than the Ksatriyas, being Brahma- 
K^atriyas like the PSndavas.’’ In the inscriptions of the Senas, 

• On Sena chronology see : JASB, 1896, Vol. 66, pp. 16-^7; 1906, Vol. 1 (N.S.), pp. 
47 ft. 1913. Vol. IX (N.8.), pp. 271-290; 1916, Vol. XI (N.8.), pp. 406 ff.; 1921, Vol. XVII 
(N.8.), pp. 6*16:1926, Vol. XXIT (N.8.), pp. 866-89. lA, 1912, pp. 167 £f.; 1913, pp 186 ft,; 
1919, pp. 171 ff.; 1922, pp. 146 ff. and 168 ff. IH®, March, 1929, pp. 133.87. Sir Asu/orh 
M ooherjee Silver Jubilee Volumes. .Vol. HI, Orientalia, pp. 1-6. JL, 1927, Vol. XVI, pp. 
73 ff, Appendix A. El, Vol. XV, pp. 280 ft. BaiigdlSr Itjfca*, 2nd Ed., I, pp. 308 ff. 
aouiarajamm, pp. 60-66. On the contention of Mr. E. D. Banerji. that the Adbhuta- 
sSgara says that Bjlllalasena died shortly after iSaka 1091 (1169 A.D.), see R. C.iMainmdar’s 
fn. 1 on p. 12. JASB, 1921. The passage in queation simply says that the work was begun 
in (Salto 1090 and was left incomplete when the royal author died. See Report on the Search 
0 / Sanskrit MSS. in the Bombay Presidency (1887-90) by E. O. Bhandarkar, p. Ixxxvi. 

» BalUla-eatila, Ed.; by H. P. Saetjfi, Galcntta, Bakabda 1828, Chap. XII, p. 66; 
Trans, by the same, Calcutta, 1901, p. 48. 
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Kama, Vraasena and Prthusena are entirely omitted. But they, 
mention Vlrasena as the remote ancestor of Samantasena, who 
appears to have been the real founder of the line. The Senas 
claim to belong to the lunar race. In the Deopara Stone inscrip¬ 
tion of Yijayasena we are told that in the family of the moon 
were born the southern rulers {Dak§inatya-K9aumndra) Vlra¬ 
sena and the rest. In that Sena family (Sen-mvaye) was born 
Samantasena the KuUsirodama of the Brahma-Kmbriyas who 
“ slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of KarnS^a 
{Karmta^aUm’^-lmthcMndm).'’^ In the Barrackpur grant of 
the same king, Samantasena is said to have sprung from the 
family of the rajaputras ot the lunar race. He is further des¬ 
cribed as the head ornament of the Ksatriyas.' In the Naihati 
grant of Ballalasena, Samantasena is said to have been born in 
the family of the rajaputras of the lunar family who were 
ornaments of the Bma country.® In the Madhainagar grant 
of Laksmanasena, Samantasena is described as the head-garland 
{Kula-Hrodama) of the Karnata-Ksatriyas.* From these pass¬ 
ages it is quite clear that the Senas came from Karnd^a in 
the Deccan and settled in Rdihd, in West Bengal. It is 
interesting in this connection to note that names ending in 
Sena were by no means unknown during this period in the 
Karnata country. Prof. R. 0. Mojumdar has recently pointed 
out a line of 7 Jaina teachers with names ending in Sena in 
the Dharwar district (Bombay).® As the dates of these Senas 
range from about 850 to 1054 A. D., and as change of 
religion, from Jaiuism to Hinduism or vice- versa, is not an 
unfamiliar feature of Indian society, it had been suggested that 
the Senas of Ra4ha may have had some connection with the 
Senas of Dharwar. The religious revolution in Karnata in the 


El, Vol. I, p. 307, Va. 4-6 and 8. 

Ibid, Vol. XV, p. 282, Va. 3-4. 

Ibid, Vol. XIV, p. 169, Va, 3-4. 

JASB, 1901, Vol. V (N.8.), p. 471, V. 4. 
PTOC, Calcntta, 1922, p. 843. 
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11th and 12th centuries, which ultimately led to the foundation 
of the Lihgayata sect, may have helped to change the creed 
of the Jaina family into ^aivism. The conversion of 
the Calukya prince Jayasimha II (c. 1018-1042 A.D.) from 
Jainism to Saivism is an interesting example on the point. 
The fact that Samantasena is called Brahmavadi in the Deopara 
inscription and that he retired in his old age to a hermitage on 
the Ganges whose parrots even knew by rote the text of the 
Vedas, seems to support the contention that he sprang from a 
line of teachers. The example of Mayurasarman, the founder 
of the Kadambas, shows that in the south proficiency in the 
Vedas was no bar to a military career.* It is not unlikely 
that Samantasena, like Mayurasarman was a Brahman, and like 
him entered the royal service and adopting a Ksatriya’s life 
soon gained prominence “ by acts of bravery in battles.” This 
would give a satisfactory explanation to the puzzling word 
Brahma-K^atriya applied to him.® By adopting a Ksatriya’s 
profession, they became ultimately merged in the general body 
of the Ksatriyas. In the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, 
which is one of the earliest documents of the Senas, they still 
remembered their Brahmana origin. But the prefix Brahma 
gradually disappears in their records. In the Barrackpur grant 
of the same king Samantasena is already the ‘ head-ornament ’ 
of only the Ksatriyas.® I have suggested the possibility that 
Samantasena or one of his predecessors came in the train of the 
Calukya prince Vikramaditya when the latter invaded N. B. 
India in the reign of his father Somesvara I (c. 1044-68 

‘ El, Vol. VIII, pp. 81-32, Va. 4-20. 

• On this word aee JASBt 1909| Vol. V (N.S.), p, 186. In the Chatsu ioscrip* 
tion of Baladitya the Ouhila prince Bhartrpatba is described as Brahma-^K^atranvita (V. 6) ; 
see El, Vol. XUI, pp. 11 and 18. 

» In this connection compare the title Brahma^K^atra applied to Rama son of 
Jamadagni in the epics and the Parapaa. He was so called because “ though a Brahmsp, 
he ia generally spoken of as virtually a K§atriya,** combining the characteristics of both. 
Similarly the Ksatriyas who became Brahmans were designated Kfatropeta-dvijdtayah; 
aee Pargiter, Indian Historical Tradition, London, 1922, pp. 199, 243*52. 
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A.D.).' Verses 8-9 of the Deopara inscription describe the acti¬ 
vities of Samantasena in the following terms : —‘ ‘ This hero singly 
slaughtered the wicked robbers of the wealth of Karnata overrun 
by hostile tribes to such an extent that the ruler of goblins, 
Avhose citizens are delighted, does not even now leave the 
southefn quarters where the store of marrow, flesh and fat is 
not yet exhausted. In his old age, he frequented the sacred 
hermitages in the woods by the sandy banks of the Ganges, 
full of religious devotees, doing battle against the terrors of life, 
(hermitages) which were fragrant with the smoke of sacrificial 
butter ■ where the young deer relished the milk of the breasts 
of kindly hermits’ wives ; (and) where crowds of parrots knew 
by rote the texts of the Vedas.” When this is read with the 
statement of the Naihati grant of Ballalasena that he sprang from 
the lunar race of the Rdjaputras, who were ornaments of Eadha 
it is clear that Samantasena, though engaged in military 
campaigns in the south,probably in the interest and service 
of a Karnata prince, was settled in Eadha, possibly its northern 
part, which was closer to the Ganges.® 

Samantasena was succeeded by Hemantasena. Nothing but 
vague praise is recorded for this prince. The following verse 
from the Deopara inscription may be accepted as a sample: 
“On his head he had the dust of the feet of the half-moon- 
crested (god), in his throat true speech, in his ear sacred pre¬ 
cepts, at his feet the hairs of enemies, on his arms the marks of 
the scars made by the hard bow-string ” (V. 11.). But from 

* The other two theories that the Senas came to Bengal with Kajendra Cola or 
Codagahga, are less probable for the reason that none of the two princ^ja can be said to 
be rulers of Karpata. 

* In V, 6. of the Deopara inscription of Vijayasena, Samantasena is said to have 
“carried on near the border of the dam” {setu^Adam's Bridge) ‘‘bis victorious arms 
exterminating hundreds of opposing champions/* See Ely Vol. I, p. 307. 

^ Elf Vol. IX, pp. 95 ff. Of, the mention of Ganges next to Uttira^ld(}am in the 
Tiruinalai inacription. Uttara-Eadha occurs in the Naihati grant of VallSlasena. See El, 
Vol. XIV, p. 161; also in Belava grant of Bhojavarman, El, Vol. XII, pp. 37 flf. Supra, 
,pp 319-20. 
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the epithet of rnahardjfll, given to his consort Yasodevi in the 
same inscription, he seems to have already claimed to be a chief 
of some importance. The feet of Yasodeyl we are told, were 
brightened by a series of rays of the lines of the crest-jewels of 
the wives o.f princes both friendly and hostile” (V. 14). But 
the prince who really laid the foundation of the Sena kingdom 
in Bengal appears to have been Vijayasena, his son by this 
queen. In our chronology his reign extended from about 1097 
to 1159 A. D. This is quite consistent with the suggestion 
already made that he is to be identified with the Vijaya of 
Nidrabala who, according to the commentary of the Rama' 
carita, helped Eamapala (c. 1084-1126 A. D.) in defeating the 
Kaivartas in YarendrI, If this identification is accepted, it 
must be supposed that Vijayasena, in about the last quarter 
of the 11th century, was only a feudatory of the Pala king. But 
from the fact that he is not given any such epithet as bhupdla, 
raja, or pati, which are given to some of the other Samantas, 
it must be assumed that he did not enjoy a position of 
any considerable power in the Pala’s Samantacakra. It was 
probably his marriage with Vilasadevi, who is described as 
Sura-kulamhodhi-kaimudl in his Barrackpur grant, that first 
raised him into importance. We have already noticed that the 
^uras were the rulers of a principality i n South Kadha, in the 
first quarter of the 11th century A. D. A Sura chief also-fipres 
in the list of the Samantas of Eamapala. A matrimonial alliance 
with the ^uras therefore must have certainly led to a consider¬ 
able improvement of the position of this ambitious Sena chief¬ 
tain, I have suggested elsewhere that the enemy from whose 
attack a Varman prince of the eastern country sought the protec¬ 
tion of Eamapala was possibly Vijayasena. In any case the 
Varmans must have been supplanted by the Senas before the 
62nd year (o. 1159 A.D.) of Vijayasena, as his Barrackpur 
grant was issued in that year from Vikramapura, the same place 
where was pitched the “victorious camp” of Bhojavarman in 
the Belava grant. But this was not his only conquest. 
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In the Deopara inscription, Vijayasena claims to have “ defeated 
Nanya and Vira, impetuously assailed the lord of Gauda, put 
down the prince of Kamarupa, defeated the Kalihga (king),” 
imprisoned a number of chiefs, including Nanya, Eaghava, 
Vardhana and Vira, and sent a naval expedition to the western 
regions which sailed up the whole course of the Ganges (Vs. 20- 
22). The identification of these princes is difficult, as they are 
not connected with the countries which they ruled.^ The lord 
of Gauda is generally identified with Madanapala (c. 1130-1150 
A.D.), whose Manahali grant, dated in his 8th year was found 
in Dinajpur district. The discovery of the Deopara inscription in 
Rajshahi district shows that before that inscription was incised 
Vijayasena was already in possession of a portion of Gauda. 
The possession of part of Northern Bengal is also proved by his 
Barrackpur grant, \yhich assigns land in Puitdravardhana- 
Bhukti. The chronological scheme adopted by us shows that 
Madanapala and Vijayasena were contemporaries, and as their 
inscriptions prove that they were neighbours the impetuous 
assault by the Sena prince may have been really aimed against 
the Gauiapati, Madanapala. Nanya and Eaghava have been 
identified with NSnyadeva of Tirhut and Nepal (c. 1097-1150 
A.D.) and Eaghava, king of Kalihga (c. 1156-70 A.D.), a son of 
Codaganga (c. 1076-1147 A.D.).^ In the Ballala-carita Vijaya¬ 
sena is described as a friend of Codaganga.® We do not know 
how far this assertion of an author who lived about four centuries 
later, is to be believed. There is a statement contained in the 
Kendupatna plates of the Gafiga king Narasimha II, that 
Codagahga levied tribute from the lands bordering on the Ganges 
(Jbhumer Ganga-Gotama-Gangayoh) and defeated the ruler of 


' This is done in theAllahabad pillar-inscription of Samndragupta; see QI, pp. 6 ff ; 
JL, VoL XVI, p/a 

« El, Vol. I, p. 307; JASB, 1916, Vol. XI (N.S.), pp, 408-09; 1903, Vol. I (N.S.). 
pp. 10143. 

» Chap. XII, p* 56 j Trana., p. 4f8. 
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Mandara/ This Mandara is perhaps to be located near the 
Apara-mandara, mentioned in the commentary of the Bama- 
carita.^ The latter principality, probably situated in West 
Bengal, was under a Sura prince in about the last quarter of the 
11th century and was possibly still under them in the 12th. As 
the Suras were relatives of Vijayasena, we can readily understand 
why the Senas and Gahgas came into conflict. Vijayasena, 
probably in the latter part of his reign, succeeded in defeating 
Raghava, the son of his powerful rival. As Nanyadeva was a 
contemporary of Vijayasena, we can also accept the proposed 
identification. It seems that the Sena king, after driving out 
Madanapala from North Bengal, some time before his 6'2nd 
year, the date of his Barrackpur grant, crossed the river Nagar 
and came into conflict with the chief of Mithila. It was a 
struggle between two Karnata chiefs; and. it was possibly in the 
course of this campaign that the Bengal chief sent a naval expe¬ 
dition to the western regions (paMtya-cakra) up the “ whole 
course of the Ganges.”® The Pala principality at this time 
therefore probably comprised only the region to the south of the 
Ganges, now known as the districts of Patna, and Monghyr. 
Of the remaining chiefs, Vira and Vardhana have been identified 
with Viraguna of Kotatavi and Vardhana of KausambI who 
figure in the commentary of the Ramacarita as Sdmantas of 
Ramapala.'* The Kdmarupa-hhupa is probably to be identified 
with Rayarideva or Udayakarna, of the Assam plates of Valla- 
bhadeva.® The identifications proposed are in some cases still 
somewhat doubtful; but as a scholar has rightly pointed out, 
the rejection involves the assumption that in about the latter part 
of the 11th and the first part of the 12th century, there were 

Ti JASB, 1896, yol. LXy, pp. 289-41. 

* II. 6. 

> This expedition may have also some connection with the Qahadavalas; see infra, 
my chapter on the QahaiJavSlas. 

* I A, 1920, pp. 174-76. 

' jjf, yol. y, pp. 181 - 88 ; see supro, my chapter nn Assam, pp. 269-60. . 



two NSnyas, two KSghavas, two Viras and two Vardhanas in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. “ Such a conclusion, though not 
absolutely impossible is highly improbable.” * In addition to 
these victories, the Naihati grant of his son Ballalasena tells us 
that his father “ outshone ScLhasanka by his deceitless prowess.” 
This prince has not yet been satisfactorily identified.“ 

The discussion above would show that after the death of 
the last Pala king Eamapala there was a general scramble for 
power in the lower Ganges valley amongst the feudatories of 
the Palas and the neighbouring chiefs. In this struggle the 
goddess of victory gave her garland to one of the former 
Sammtcts of Ramapala. The claim to have imprisoned so many 
kings is probably an exaggeration of the actual facts by the 
praJastikara ; but the find-spots and internal evidence of his 
records shew that there is a substantial amount of accuracy in 
his claims. It is certain that he ruled over portions of West, 
North and East Bengal. In the Deopara inscription Vijayasena 
is praised for his liberality to the Srotriyas and the poor. We 
are told that “ through his favour the Srotriyas enjoy so much 
wealth that their wives had to be taught by the mgans (wives 
of the townspeople) the use of pearls, emeralds, etc.” The same 
inscription records his erection of the high temple of Pradyumne- 
4vara Siva and the excavation of a lake. He was a worshipper 
of Siva, and had the hiruda of Arivf§abhaiankara and the title 
Parama-maheSvara. His two inscriptions also begin with salu¬ 
tations to Siva. The poet Umapatidhara, who composed the 
Deopara praSasti, and describes himself as a “poet whose under¬ 
standing is purified with the study of words and their meanings,” 
lived in his court. It is likely that the city of Vijayapura 
mentioned as capital of Laksmanasena by the Pavanaduta of 

» JL, Vol. XVI. p. 82. 

* El, Vol. XVI) p. U9, V. 7. For annooessfnl attempt* to identify ^ahmaMta see 
i^pe Banerjl sti^gaats that be may be identified with the Obamba prince 

SMUvdJiamt also ^sailed SUhaHnka ; see BI, Vcl. Appendix^ p. 81 > cote 5 for the grant 
of the son of this prince. This identification does not appeal to me. 
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Dhoyi was built during his time and named after him.^ As the 
wind-messenger comes to the city after crossing the Suhmadesa 
and the confluence of the BhagirathI and Yamuna (Triveni), the 
city should be located somewhere near the district of Hugli.^ 

The following records of Vijayasena have so far been found: 

(1) Paikor pillar-inscription.—Incised on a small decora¬ 
tive stone pillar surmounted by the figure of the goddess Manasa 
at Paikor in Birbhum district (Bengal). The inscription con¬ 
sists of a single line and mentions the name of king Vijayasena.® 

(2) Beopara stone inscription.—This is incised on a 
piece of basalt carefully polished on the upper surface. It was 
discovered amidst a number of large blocks of stone in a dense 
jungle near the village of Deopara,. in the Godagari Thana, Raj- 
shahi District, Bengal. The characters may be described as a 
Bengali variety of the northern alphabet of the 11th or 12th 
century. It contains 32 lines, and opens with Orh namak Bivaya. 
Then occurs a verse in praise of Sambhu and Devi. Next we 
are told that the god Pradyumne^vara represented the union of 
the ^ beloved of Lak?mi ’ and the ^ husband of the daughter of the 
mountain.’ Then follows a verse in praise of the moon. In his 
race were born the southerner Virasena and the rest. In that 
Sena family was born Samantasena ; his son Hemantasena ; his 
son Vijayasena. The object of the inscription is to record that 
this king built a magnificent temple of the god Siva Pradyumne- 
^vara and dug a lake. The prd^asti was composed by the Kavi 
Umapati, and was engraved by the Banaka SulapSpi, * the crest 
jewel of Varendra artists ’ {Varendraka-Silpi-goftM-cudamani).* 


« V. 86. 

* iTL, Vol. XVI, pp. 15, 21.24; see for other views JASBt 1906, Vol. I (N.S.), p. 46; 
Oau^cifdjamaldi p. 76. 

» This inscription has not yet been edited. It was noticed in the ASI, 1921.22, 
p. 116; IB. p. 168. 

^ The inscription is now in the Indian Mosenm, Calcutta. It was first publish¬ 
ed with a translation by Mr. 0. T. Metcalf, in JASB, Vol. XXXIV, Part I, 
pp, 128-64; then edited by Eielhorn in the BI, Vol. I, pp. 306-16; again in IB, 
pp. 42-66. 
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(3) Barfackpur grant. —This is incised on a single plate of 
copper, and was discovered near the cantonment of Barrackpur 
in the possession of some villagers. The obverse contains 24- 
and the reverse-side 26 lines of writing. On the top of the plate 
is attached the royal seal, which “ consists of a ten-armed figure 
of Siva, called in the Edilpur grant of Kesavasena SadaSivamudra, 
embossed in relief.” * There is no legend on the seal. The 
characters belong to the 11th or 12th century, and are in what 
may be called the Bengali alphabet.” The grant opens with 
0th namah Sivaya. The first verse praises Dhurjati,. and the 
next the moon. The genealogy is then traced from SSmantasena, 
who was born in the family of the lunar princes, to Vijaya-sena. 
This last prince had as his mahisl Vilasadevi, a daughter of the 
Sura family. By her was born to him, Ballalasena, an umbrella 
(protector) of the K§atriyas (who had the hiruda) Ni^Sanka~ 
4ahkara.^ In verse 10 we are told that her husband caused her 
to make various gifts. We are then told that the grant was issu¬ 
ed from the Jayaskandhavdra Bitnaiei at Vikramapuraby M. 
B.emantasma-pddanudhydta-Paraim-maheSmra-Pb. -M.- Vijaya- 
senadeva. The object of the grant is to record the gift of four 
patakas of land (measured) by Samatatlya-nala in the Ghasa- 
sambhoga-Bhattavad^-fifrawa in the Kha4i-l^i?ui/u situated in 
Pundravardhana-Biiwfeti to the Brahman Udayakaradeva Sarman 
in honour of Mahesvara-bhattaraka, as a fee for performing the 
homa ceremony of the Kanaka-tula-puru^a gift given by Mahd- 
mahadevi Vilasadevi on the occasion of a lunar eclipse. The 
donee was an immigrant from the Madhyade^a. Then comes 
the hiruda of the donor, ArivrsahhaSdhkara, and the name 
of the Dutaka SalMdanaga. Next comes the date Sam. 62, Vai- 


> JA3B, 19U, Vol. X (N. 8.), 1914, pp. 97 fi. 

* V. 8 refers to Ballalasena, and V. 9 refers to Ni^ianka-iaMcara, both born of 
the same lady. If we did not know from the Madanapata grant of VUvarapasena 
{JASBf 18Q6, Vol. LXV, p. 7) that the latter name was the biruda of the for* 
mer, the impression might have been produced that they were the names of two 


sons. 
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sakhadine 7. At the end is the word (ma)fta, which according 
to some, means Mahasandhivigrahika.^ 

Vijayasena was succeeded by his son Ballalasena. From 
Verse 9 of the Barrackpur grant of his father it appears that he 
was already associated in the government of the state. Epigraphic 
records however supply little information regarding him. The 
Madanapara grant of Vis'varupasena calls him Gau4ehara, 
which title is also given him in the beginning of the Danasa- 
gara.^ From his Naihati grant we know that he ruled at least 
for 11 years. The Ballala-cafita tells us that his kingdom com¬ 
prised the five provinces of Vaiiga, Vagadr, Varendra, Eadha, 
and MithilS and that he had three capitals, in each of which he 
stayed occasionally. These were Gaudapura, Vikramapura, and 
Svarpagrama. The book also gives details of how this king so¬ 
cially degraded the Suvarpavapiks of Bengal, and made a clean 
caste of the lowly Kaivartas.® According to Bengal tradition, 
he was also the founder of Kulinism in Bengal. Keoent histo¬ 
rical research however has shown that little or no reliance can be 
placed on the tradition of the Bengal Kula-panjikas. It is signi¬ 
ficant that not a single land grant of BallSlasena or of his suc¬ 
cessors refers to this institution, though in every case they record 
gifts to Brahman families. It is however not impossible that 
Ballala’s power extended in the West up to Mithilk. We have 
seen that its ruler, Nanyadeva, was defeated by Vijayasena, and 
there is no reason to suppose that the Sena kingdom lost any of 
its provinces during the next reign. A tradition recorded in the 
Laghu-hharata, contains references to Ballala’s expedition to 
Mithila.* 

> Edited by. E. D. Baderji in R/, Vol. XV, pp. 378-86, re-edited in IB, pp. 
67-67. The plate is now in the possession of Mr. Schumacher, an officer of Messrs. 
Bird & Co., of Calcutta. Dr. Barnett examined the date on the plate and was of 
opinion that it was more probably 62 than 32 or 61. 

* JASB, 1896, Vol, tjXV, p, 7. In the Adbhutasdgara too be is called 
king of Oauda ; see Report on the eeateh for Sans, MSS. in the Bombay Pte^denoy^ 
(1887-91) by Bbandarkar, p. Ixxxii. 

* Ballala^caritat pp. 16 ff. 

* JASB, 1896, Vol. LVI, p. 26. 
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Ballala was noted for his learning. In the Barrackpur grant 
of his father he is said to be “ the cherished lover of the intel¬ 
lect of the preceptor of the gods {Brhaspati) (which has beco|Re 
like) an excessively passionate woman ” (V. 8). In the beglp- 
ning of the Damsagara, a work on various kinds of gifts ^d 
connected ceremonies completed by him in 3aka 1091 (A. J), 
1169-70)^ we are told that he “ learnt all the Puranas and the 
Smrti works (adhigata-sakala-puydi^a-sinfti-sai'ah) from his pre¬ 
ceptor Aniruddha.” In addition to the jDanasdgfura, he be^piQ 
the comphation of another work, the Adbhutasdgara (dealing with 
omens and portents) in 3dk(i 1090 (A. D. 1168-69), whfeh 
was completed after his death by his son Lak^imanasena.^ Bpt 
much of the credit of these encyclopaedic compilations must 
go to the preceptor (guru) of the king, who is described i^s 
ilaghya-varendri-tale, and who must have composed also some 
other works on ritual.® Ballala, like his father, was a Saiva. 
He also had the title Parama-mdhedvara, and his grant also 
begins with 0th nama^ 3ivdya, and praises Ardhanftrlsvara 
(Siva). He is .given the hiruda Nih^ahka-sabkara by his 
father’s Barrackpur grant, and the Madanpara grant of his 
grandson Vi^varupasena adds Arirdja before this title. The 
hiTuda is also mentioned in the colophon of the Danasagara. 
A MS. of the Adbhutasagara contains the following passage 
Bhuja-v<isu~da^a-1082~mita-Sake 3rimad-Balldla-sena~rdjy*dd<iu- 


' J. Bggeliog, Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS, in the Library of the India Offioe^ 
SaDskrit Lit., Part ni. London, 1891, pp. 642 ff. The date is given as iSasinava- 
daSa-mita, 1091 ^aka-varse i see also Notices of Sanskrit MSS. by B, L. Mitra, No. II, 
Calcutta, 1870, p. 161. The date is wrongly given there as ** Saka year 1019=? A. D. 
1097.** Notices of Sanskrit MSS.^ second series, by H, P. Sastri, Vol. I, Part II, 
Calcutta, 1898, pp. 169-72. 

* Bhandarkar, Heport pn the Search for Sanskrit MSS. in the Bomh^ Pres,, 
1887'9U Bombay, 1897, pp. Ixxxii fl. The date is given as S^e kha-nava-khendo- 
abde (1090). 

' JASBt 1906, Vol. II (N.S.). In the SaUkriyd-idra^^dlpaka GopAla Bhatta says 
that he compUed it after oopsulting the wprks of Aniruddha. 
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®arsa....‘ The word adau-varsa has been variously interpre,ted 
as the first year or the beginning of his reign/ I have already 
referred to the possible interpretation of the passage in the 
colophon ot the Saduldi-karnamrta, which gives the date 1185 
A.D. as the first year of the reign of Laksmanasena, the son of 
Ballala. Under the circumstances we venture to place his acces¬ 
sion in about 1169 A,D. and his reigni-period in about 1159-85 
A.D. So far only one inscription of this reign has been found. 
This is his Naihati grant. The inscription is written on a single 
plate of copper and “was discovered by some coolies while 
digging some waste land between the villages of Naihati and 
Sitahati in the Katwa sub-division of the Burdwan district in 
Bengal ; the place where it was discovered is locally known as 
Nai rdjar hhita. A copper cup, a copper censor, four small 
stands and three carved small conch shells were also found in 
the same place.” The inscription consists of 64 lines, 32 lines 
on each side. At the top of the plate is attached the usual seal 
“ a seated image of the ten-armed Siva known as Sadaiiiva.” 
The seal does not contain any legend. The characters show a 
“ well developed Bengali alphabet of the 12th century A. D. 
The inscription opens as usual with 0^ namah 3ivdya. The 
first verse contains an invocation to Ardhanarisvara (Siva). 
Then comes the usual praise of the moon. The third verse tells 
us of the rdjaputras of the lunar family who ornamented Radha. 
Verses 4 to 13 give the genealogy of the Senas from Samanta- 
sena to Ballalasena. Verse 7'tells us that Vijayasena “outshone 
SahasShka by his deceitless prowess.” The grant was issued 
from the jayaskandhamra situated at Vikramapura by M. Vijaya- 
senaieya.-pdddnudhydta-P.-Paramamdh6hara-Ph . -M. BallSlasena 
to the dcdrya OvSsudeva Sarman and records the gift of 


» The MS. is India Govt. MS. fol. 63A; aee JASB, 1906, Vol. U (N.8.). p. 17, 
fn. 1. Mr. Chskravarti, who first drew attention to this passage took the date to be 1081 
Saha. But Dr. Barnett rightly suggests that hhuja=^2 and not 1; see also IHQt 
March 1929, p. 136. 

* Ibid, mu Vol. XVII (N.S.), p. 11; lA, 1921, Vol. LI, pp. 166-67. 
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Vallahi^tha-gfrSwa measured by Vfsahha-Sankara-nala, with an 
annual income of 500 Kapardaka-Pumnas, in Svalpa-daksi^ja- 
vlthl of Uttara-Eadha-Man^a^a of the Vardhamana-JBfiufcti, as 
daksind of the Hemdha-mahdddna made by the king’s mother 
VilasadevI on the banks of the Ganges. The village granted 
has been identified with modern VSlutiya in the Murshidabad 
district. The Dutaka of the grant was the Sdndhwigrahika 
Harighosa. Then comes the date Sam. 11, vaUdkha-dine 16. 
At the end occur the words MaMsdm Karana-ni} 

Ballalasena was succeeded by Lak^manasena, his son by his 
wife EamadevI, described as Gdlukya-hhMpdlapdla-kulendralekhd 
in the Madhavnagar grant of the new king. Laksmapasena 
probably came to the throne in about 1185 A.D.® In the 
Madanapara grant of his son Visvarupa he is given the following 
titles. Ahapati - gajapati-narapati-rdjatrayddhipati-Sena-kula- 
kamala-vikdia- h hdskara-S oma-vaMa-pradlpa~Ph.-Parama - saura- 
M.-Ariraja-MadanaMkara-Gaadeimra.^ The sudden assump¬ 
tion of so many titles suggests that he won some military 
success during his reign. This guess is supported by the 
Pavana-duta of Dhoyi, which informs us that the Gauda king 
Laksmaoa came as far as the sandal hills in Malaya (Travancore 
hills) in the course of his world-conquest. The Madhainagar 

^ A reading and photograph of the grant was published in Vol. XVII, pp. 281.45 
of the Patrika of the Bangiya Sdhitya^Pari^ad, A revised reading of the text was 
published in the Bengali monthly, fiTahitf/a, Vol. XXIE B,8. 1818; a Bengali translation 
was published in the same journal, pp. 676*85; Mr. B. D. Banerji has now edited it 
with the help of Dr. Spooner’s text and translation in £?/, Vol. XIV, pp. 166-63; finally 
re-edited in IB, pp. 67-80. It is now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

^ The passage in the colophon of the SadukMcarridmrtat runs as follows : 
tSdke saptavimSaiyadhikaSatopetadaMate iaraddm, 
iSnmahLak^mfii^asena.k^itipasya raaaikaviih^e. 

As the passage is giving the date of the compilation of the work in the reign of 
Lakfma^iasena (Phalguna, Saka 1127 « 1206 A.D.) and since the word rasaikaviriue 
gives no sense, I think Mr. Saroar wi^s quite right to suggest that it was a copyist's 
mistake for rdjy.aikavMe, See Notices of Sanskrit MSS, by B. L. Mitra, Vol. Ill, Part 
n, Calcutta, 1876, p. 141. 

^ JASB, 1906, Yol. I. (N.S.). pp. 42 ff., Y. 1. 
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grant informs us that the Gaudesvara in his youth took his 
pleasure with the females of Kalihga. The verse (no. 11) 
which makes this statement, seems to contain also a reference 
to the defeat of a KUi-raja. Line 32 of the same grant tells us 
that he conquered Kam^rhpa. The Edilpur and Madanpara 
grants of his sons Ke^avasena and Visvarupasena refer to his 
erection of pillars of victory “on the southern sea, where exists 
(the images of) Musaladhara (Balarama) and Gadapav (Jagan- 
natha, i.e. Purl), and also in Visvesvaraksetra at the confluence 
of the Asi, the Varu^a, andt he Gangft (i.e. Benares), and also 
at the Triveol (i.e. Allahabad).’’ The hostility with Kalihga, 
as we have seen, was inherited from the reign of his grand¬ 
father ; and as it is said that he undertook the expedition in his 
youth the incident referred to may have happened during the 
reign of his father or grandfather.^ The prince of Kamarflpa 
at this time was probably Vallabhadeva whose Assam plates are 
dated in .to 1107 (A.D. 1184 or 1185) .'* If the statement 
that he advanced in his conquering campaigns as far as 
Allahabad be correct he carried out the policy which opened with 
his grandfather’s victories in Mithila and his naval campaign 
in the pd§catya»cakra. His father too is reputed to have 
conquered Mithila. Thus it is not at all unlikely that he may 
have raided the regions further west. But unfortunately the 
records referred to above do not mention the name of the princes 
defeated by Lak^manasena. Who could be his rivals for the 
possession of these western districts? We have seen how Madana- 
pala was gradually ousted from Bengal by the Senas. His power 
probably lingered around Patna and Monghyr till about 1150 
A.D. Who succeeded him is not known. But a Gaya in¬ 
scription shows that one Govindapala was reigning there in 


» The of Kalihga who ruled from the time of Vijayaeena to that ot 

-- wet«: 0o4ag*ag* («• 1076-1147 A.D.), his sons KiUnfaVsw (a. 1147-66 

A.D.), Bahgava (a. 1166-70 A.D.) and Rkjaraja II (a. 1170-90 A.D.). 

• See pp. 269-60. 
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c. 1160 A. D. This stone inscription dated in V. S. 1232, 
consists of 14 lines and was found in the temple of Gadadhara 
at Gaya/ It was recorded in the 14th year after the end 
of his reign (gata-rajye caturdaM-sarhvatsare), so he must 
have ceased to reign about 1161-62 A. D. Though at present 
nothing is known about his relationship to Madanapala, yet 
the nearness of their dates and the find-spots of their records 
suggest that one succeeded the other in Bihar. If this was 
the case, it is possible that if he was not uprooted, Govinda- 
pala at least came into conflict with the advancing Sena 
armies along the Ganges towards the west. Another power 
which may have also come into conflict with the Palas was that 
of the Gahadavalas. The Maner plates of Govindacandra records 
that in V.S. 1183 (A. D. 1124) he granted land in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Patna, while the Lar plates of the same king show that 
he was in residence at Mudgagiri in V. S. 1202 (A. D. 1146).- 
The Taracandi rock-inscription proves that Vijayacandra, of the 
same dynasty, was in possession of portions of Shahabad in 
V. S. 1225 ( A. D. 1169), while the Bodh-gaya inscription of 
Jayaccandra tells us that the Gahadavalas were in Gaya district 
in c. 1180 A. D.® It seems therefore that the Gahadavalas 
gradually advanced into Magadha during the period 1124-1180 
A. D. The moribund Pala power was thus crushed out of exis¬ 
tence, being attacked on both its flanks. Therefore it seems 
likely that the chief rivals of the Senas in the West were these 
Gahadavalas.* Jayaccandra (c. 1170-1193 A.D.) of the latter line 
was the contemporary of Laksmanasena (c. ''186-1206 A.D.). 

The struggle of the Gahadavalas and the Senas was soon 
hushed up at the appearance of the conquering Turk. The 

' ASR, Vol. in. p. 125; MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 109; see also JASB^ 1921, 
Voi XVII (N. 8.), p. 6, fn. 2. For the dates connected with Govindapflla’a Vinaalardjyat 
Atitaraiya, etc., the best explanation is given by Dr. E. C. Majumdar in the JA3Bo 
1921, pp. 14 ff. 

JASB, 1923, Vol. XVin, pp. 81 ff.; El, Vol. VII, p. 98. 

» JAOsi Vol. VI, p. 648 ; PA8B, 1880, April, pp. 76-79. 

JASB. 1923, pp. 83-83, 
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second, battle of Taraori (1192 A. D.) had been fought and lost 
by the Hindus. The gate of Delhi was forced; and small bands 
of adventurous Muhammadan cavaliers spread over the valley of 
the Ganges ahd the Jumna. One of these named Malik 
]9!usam ud-Dm Aghul-Bak had carved out a principality in 
Oudh. Under him Ikhtiyar ud-Din Muhammad ibn Bakht-yar, 
a Turk belonging to the Khalj tribe of Ghur, held the fiefs of 
Bhakwat ( o/jJ ) and Bhtwall ( ) between the Ganges 

and the Karmanasa, eastward of and adjoining Chunargarh, 
which was probably included in it.* This Turkish chief,; we 
were told, had an ‘ungainly build,’ so that when he stood 
upright on his feet and lowered his arms his hands reached below 
his knees so far that the fingers could touch the calves of his 
legs.** But he was a daring and reckless cavalry leader, and 
making his fiefs the base of his operations he carried on regular 
incursions into the territory of ‘ Muner and Bihar.’® After 
gaining much booty and ample resources in the shape of horses, 
arms, and men, he organised an attack upon ‘ the fortified city of 
Bihar.’ According to the informants of Minliaj, the force under 
Muhammad consisted of only ‘two hundred horsemen in defen¬ 
sive armour.’ The attack resulted in the capture of the ‘fortress,’ 
and with it great booty. Minhaj thus describes the capture on the 
place : “ The great number of the inhabitants of that place were 
Brahmans, and the whole of those Brahmans had their heads 
shaven, and they were all slain. There were a great num¬ 
ber of books there, an'd when all these books came under the 

1 TN*, Vol; I, pp. 648-60. See Raverty’s note 6 on p. 560. He has given the alter¬ 
native forms of the names of the fiefs as Bhugwat and Bhiul!. I have retained k in the 
spelling of the first name, following the Persian spelling. Raverty points out that two 
Parganaa in the locality indicated still bear the same names. The T^l, gives the names 
of the fiefs as Kampilah and Patiali ; see Bibliotheca Indicat trans. by Dey, 1913, p. 49, 
and footnote 2. 

2 TNt p. 666. 

^ Ibidt p. 550. TAt p. 60, ** Muner is an old place at the confloence of the Son and 
the Ganges, on the right bank of the former,** It should be identified with the AfamVfrf- 
‘pattald, oi the Muner grant of Govindacandr?^, 
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observation of the Musalmans,^ they summoned a number of 
Hindus, that they might give them information respecting the 
import of those books; but the whole of the Hindus had been 
killed. On becoming acquainted (with the contents of those 
books), it was found that the whole of the fortress and city was 

a college, and in the Hindu! tongue they call a college 
Bihar.”' The following account of Nizam ud-Din is substantially 
the same : ” (He) conquered the fort of Behar, plundered and 
ravaged the whole of the country, and acquired much booty. He 
made the inhabitants of the country, who were all old and 
ascetic Brahmans, and had their heads shaven, food for his 
merciless sword. In the language of Hindustan, a college is 
called a Behar, and as this province had formerly been a mine 
of learning it had got the name of Behar.” ^ 

These two accounts make it abundantly clear that there was 
at this time ho ruler in Bihar of any importance. The Gahada- 
valas, who were masters of this region, must have retired from it 
after the fall of the Cabamanas at Taraori in 1192 A.D. The 
centre of the power of the Senas, who occasionally raided this 
land, lay further east. The Palas were no more. They must have 
been destroyed before the arrival of the Turk in Bihar. It thus 
appears that Magadha at this time was a no man’s land. The 
knowledge of the advancing tide of irresistible Turks had moved 
all able-bodied men to flee in all directions. Only old men and 
shaven-headed ascetics remained and what is described as the 
‘ fort of Bihar’ wap only a fortified University-town. There is no 
evidence anywhere that any king fought with Muhammad.*’ 
Soon after his capture of Bihar Muhammad presented himself to 
Qutb ud-Dln Aibak at Delhi in c. 1193 A.D. and was received 


^ Ihidt p. 652. 

* TA. p. 60. 

> I do not find any evidence to support the statement of Sic Wolseley Haig that “tlib 
conquest of Bihar involved the destruction of the Pala dynasty,’* or that Indradyumnapala 
the last king of the line, "was alive in 1197, but retained no power during the latter years 
of his life;” see CHI. Vol. HI, p. 613. 
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with '‘great honour and distinction.” Qutb ud-Dln “entrusted 
the rule of the country of LakhnautT to him, and nominated him 
for the duty of conquering it.” ‘ In the meantime the fame of 
the intrepidity and the victories of Muhammad had reached the 
court of Laksmao-asena. We are told by Minhaj that “ Fear of 
him operated exceedingly in the hearts of the unbelievers of the 
different parts of the territories of Lakha 9 .avati and Bihar, and 
the countries of Bang and Karnrud.” To the same historian we 
are indebted for an almost contemporary account of the advance 
of Islam into Bengal. His story which was collected largely from 
anecdotes current at his time, and is not free from exaggerations, 
may be summarised as follows: Eai Lakhmanlah was “a very 
great Kai,” and “ had been on the throne for a period of 80 
years.” His seat of government was the city of Nudlah. His 
father died when he was still in his mother’s womb. “ The 
crown was placed on the belly of his mother, and all girded up 
their loins in her service. The Rais of Hind used to hold their 
family in great importance, and were wont to consider him in 
the position of Khallfah by descent.” When the birth of 
Lakhmaplah drew near, the astrologers represented that if the 
child should be born at that hour, it would never attain to 
sovereignty ; but if it should be born two hours later, it would 
reign for 80 years. Whereupon the queen-regent kept herself 
suspended with her head downwards and legs bound together. 
When after two hours she was taken down, she gave birth to 
Lakhmaijlab and immediately after died. LakhmapTah reigned 
for 80 years ; never did tyranny proceed from his hand;” he was 
also famous for his magnificence. After the conquest of Bihar 
’"‘a number of astrologers, wise men, and counsellors of his king¬ 
dom” represented to him that it was written “in our books of 
the ancient Brahmans” that this country would fall into the 
hands of the Turks. They assured him that the Turks had sub¬ 
jugated Bihar, “and next year they will surely come into this 
country.” Under the circumstances they advised the king to “ be 




‘ TA.p.SO. 
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removed from the country in order that we may be safe from the 
molestation of the Turks.” On the Rai hesitating, they gave 
him the description of the conqueror, which on verification was 
found to agree with the physical appearance of Muhammad ibn 
Bakht-yar. When they became assured of these facts, “most 
of the Brahmans and inhabitants of that place retired into the 
province of Sankanat ( or oU-C*, ), the cities and towns of 

Bang, and towards Kamrud ; but to begin to abandon his 
country was not agreeable to LakhmanTah. In the following 
year Muhammad caused a force to be prepared, and advanced 
upon Nudiah, so swiftly that no more than 18 horsemen could 
keep up with him, and the other troops followed after him.” 
On reaching the gate, Muhammad proceeded at once to the 
palace, and surprised its guards. The Rai, who was at his 
table, fled bare-footed by the back part of his palace. In the 
meantime the rest of Muhammad’s array arrived, and the whole 
city was captured. Lakhmanlah, got away towards Sankanat 
and Bang, and there the period of his reign shortly came to a 
termination. His descendants, up to this time, are rulers in 
the country of Bang.” Muhammad in the meantime “ left the 
city of Nudiah in desolation and the place which is now Lakha- 
navati, he made the seat of his government.” ^ To this Nizam 
ud-Din adds that the people, on the declaration of the astro¬ 
logers, fled also to Jagannath. His account simply states that 
Muhammad started from Bihar with a small force, and reached 
the city of ‘Nudiar’ by successive rapid marches. On his arrival 
Lakhmanlah “ in great confusion embarked in a boat and 
escaped.” The conqueror, we are told, then “ devastated the 
city of Nudiar, and in place of it founded another city, which 
has become Lakbnauti, and made it his capital ; and to-day 
that city is in ruins and is known as Gaur.” ® 

^ The danger of exaggeration by historians is perhaps illustrated by the following : 
“The raja (i. e,, Lak^naanasena), in the half-naked state in which a Hindu of high caste is 
obliged to eat’' (CH/, Vol. HI, p. 46). Minhaj only mentions that the * Rie ’ fled bare* 
footed; W. pp. 664.69. 

® Ti, p. 61; Dey spella Gaur as * Gour,’ aeo also AAK^ Vol. H, p. 148. 
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There are differences of opinion about the date of this con¬ 
quest. But it must have happended before 1205 A.D., when 
Muhammad started on his ill-fated expedition to Tibet, and 
after 1193, when he met Qutb ud-Din Aibak after the conquest of 
Bihar. As Minhaj says that the Rai died soon after the capture 
of Nudiah, and as we know from the colophon of the Sadukti- 
karndmrta that he was living in 1206 A.D., I think we are 
justified in placing the date of the expedition nearer 1205 than 
1193. * Though much fiction is mixed up in the account of 
Minhaj, the general outline of his story is fairly reliable. 
Without going so far as to say that there was a real conspiracy 
between the officers and Brahmans of the court and the Muham¬ 
madans * we may assume that there was a general panic at the 
capital. The fall of the powerful dynasties of the Cahamanas 
and the Gahadavalas convinced the courtiers that nothing could 
possibly stop the oncoming tide. A sudden cavalry attack by a 
bold leader on such a demoralised city may well have produced 
the results described by Minhaj, and Nizam ud-Din. It should 
be noted that the former distinctly says that the city was 
captured when the whole army arrived, and the only function 
undertaken by the advanced party appears to have been to com¬ 
pletely destroy the morale of the citizens. 

Another question that has given rise to difficulties is the 
location of the capital of Laksmanasena. Nizam ud-Din seems 
to place ‘ Nudiar,’ ‘ Lakhnauti ’ and ‘ Gaur ’ all in the same place. 
Minhaj simply says that Muhammad left Nudiah, the capital of 
Lakhmaniah, in desolation and established his capital at a 
place “ which is now known as Lakhapavatl.” In the Pavana- 
dUta of Dhoyl, the wind-messenger after travelling through 
various countries passes through Suhmadesa and reaches Vijaya- 
pura, the capital of Laksmanasena, near the confluence of the 


^ See JL, Vol- XVl, p. 77; Raverty placed it in 1193» Blocbmann in 1197-98, Thomas 
in 1202, and Stewart in 1203. The GHl places it in c. 1202. See ibid, p. 46 and fn. 1. 

» JASB» 1896, Vol. LXV, p. 29. 
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Yamuna and the Bhagirathi (Trivenl). ’ Attempts have been 
made to identify Nudiah with Vijayapura ; some have tried to 
place Vijayapura near Gaur in Malda District.® As Vijayapura, 
according to Dhoyl, was situated not far from the separation 
of the Yamuna from the Bhagirathi, and as the wind-messenger 
does not cross the Ganges to reach it, it is reasonable to locate 
this city near the modern district of Hooghly.® It may there¬ 
fore be concluded that the Senas, like other dynasties, had 
more than one capital in North, East and West Bengal, and 
Nudiah was the place where Lak?manasena was residing when 
Muhammad made his raid. After the fall of Nudiah, the 
Sena king took to his boats and crossed over to ‘ Bang,’ 
i 8., Eastern Bengal. The inscriptions of the sons of Laksmana- 
sena are issued from Vikraraapura, and thus confirm the state¬ 
ment of Minhaj that “up to this time his descendants are rulers 
of the country of Bang.” 

Laksmanasena was a liberal patron of letters. Ilmapati, 
the composer of the Deopara prasaHi, who appears to have 
survived both Vijayasena and Ballalasena, probably lived for 
some time in his reign. -Jayadeva, the author of the GUa~ 
govinda, Dhoyt, the author of the Pavana-duta, Halayudha, the 
author of Brahmana-saroasva, Sridharadasa, the compiler of the 
Sadukti-karndmrta, were the other more important luminaries 
of his court. Of these ^rldharadasa, is described as Maha- 
mandalika and son of the MaM-samanta-cuddmani Vatudasa. 
The king himself was a poet of some repute. Nine of his 
verses are quoted in the Sadukti-karmmrta. He also finished 
the Adbhuta-sdgara, which was left incomplete by his father.^ 
In religion Laksmanasena still remained a worshipper of Siva, 


> Ibid, 1906, Vol. I (N.S.), p. 44, Vs. 27-36. 

^ Ibid, 45; Gaudardjamala, pp. 74-76. 

» JL, No. XVI. pp. 21-24, and 80-82. 

* JASB, 1906, Vol. IT (N, S.), pp. 15-22 and 167-76; 1906, Vol, I <|I. 3.), pp. 41-71: 
JP, Vol. XVI. 68 (f. 
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as his title of Madana-sankara in the Madanapara and My- 
mensing grants of his son shows. But in his Tarpandighi 
and Anulia grants he assumes the title Parama-vaisnava, and 
in the Madhainagar grant that of Parama-ndrasimha. All 
these three grants open with Otn namo Ndrdyandya; but in the 
opening verses of the Madhainagar and Ariulia inscriptions 
there are invocations to Pancanana and Sambhu. It thus 
appears that he gradually leaned towards the Vai§nava form 
of religion. His eclecticism is however proved by the title 
Parania-saura given to him in the Madanapara grant of 
"Visvarupa. 

The following records of his reign are so far known to us : — 

(1) Dacca iwage-inscnption.—The image was dis¬ 

covered in the ruins of Eampal (Dacca district). The goddess 
has four arms and ' ‘ stands in a graceful tribhaAga pose on a 
full-blown lotus over a couchant lion.” Her upper left hand 
holds a half-blown lotus with some buds, the lower left hand 
holds an “ ornamental basket-like thing ” (a flower basket 
or waterpot), the upper right hand an elephant goad, lower 
one is in Varadamudra. As two elephants are found pouring 
water over her, a sign of Gaja-laksmI, it has been suggested 
that she may represent the SaUi of the god Harihara. The 
inscription records that the Adhikrta Damodara, son of Mala- 
datta (or Malakhadga?) began (this image) of Can4l-devl which 
was installed by his younger brother Narayana. It is dated 
in the year 3 of Laksmauasenadeva.^ 

(2) Tarpandighi grant —This was found in the village 
of Tarpandighi (Dinajpur district, Bengal). It is incised on 
a single plate of copper, and contains 66 lines (27 on the front¬ 
side and 29 on the back). The roy^l seal contains the figure 
of the five-faced and ten-handed god Sada^iva, and is attached 

^ El, Vol. XVII, pp. 359-62. The editor reads the last letter as 4; but it looks more 
like a visarga i re-edited in IB, pp. 116*117. This image is uow worshipped in 
llfnall temple in the Dalbazar (quarter of the city of Dacc^. 
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to a projection on the top of the plate by means of a copper 
bolt. The script belongs to the Bengali variety of the N.B. 
alphabet of the 12th century. The inscription opens with 
0th naino Ncit'ayandya, and in the next two verses praises the 
moon. This is followed by the genealogy of the Senas from 
Hemantasena to Laksmanasena. The grant was issued from 
the Jaya-skandhdvdra at Vikramapura, and records the gift of the 
Velahistl-t/rmna in Varedya (Varendra) in the Pundravardhana-- 
Bktfeti to the Brahman Isvaradeva Sarman as daksim on the 
occasion of the gift known as Hemd^a-ratha by M.-Ballalasena- 
paddnudhydta-P.-Pdt'd'itKi'Vaisnavd-Ph .-M. Laksmanasena. The 
Dutdkd was the SdndhiviyTdhika Narayansdatta. The land 
granted yielded an income of 150 Purduds. It is dated simply 
in the year 3 Bhadradine 2.* 

(3) Anulid grdnt.—Thm was discovered in the village of 
Anulia near Ranaghat in the district of I'Jadia. It is very 
similar to the Tarpandighi grant, and the first seven verses of 
the two records are identical. The character is a Bengali 
variety of the N.B. alphabet of the 12th century A.D. The 
inscription opens with 0th ndmo Nardydndyd and an invoca¬ 
tion of Sambhu and the Moon, after which the well-known 
genealogy of the Sena kings from Hemantasena to Laksmana¬ 
sena follows. It was issued from the Jdyd~skdndhdvdTd at Vik¬ 
ramapura, and records the gift of some land measured by 
Vrsahhd-Sdhkdra-ndld in Vyaghratatl of the Pundravardhana- 
Bhukti to Pandita Raghudeva Sarman by M. Ballalasenadeva- 
pdddnudhydtd-P .-PdTdtnd-VdishdVd'Ph.'M . Laksmanasenadeva. 
The Dutdkd is, as in the previous grant, Sdndhwigrdhikd. 
Ndraydndddttd. It is dated in the year 3.** 

* Westmacott first published an account of this grant in the JASB, Vol. XLIV, Part 
I,pp. 11 ff., with two lithography of drawings made from the copper-plate. Edited by 
r!.I). Banerji in Ef, Vol. Xn, pp. 6-10. Ue-edited in IB, pp. 99-106. The record is now 
owned by the BaAgiya Sahitya Parigad, Calcutta. 

■ The grant was first edited by Papi^it R, K. Chakravarti in the now defunct Bengal 
journal Aitihatika Citra, of Rampur Boalia, in Rajshahi. Then by A. K. Maitreya, ip 
JASB, 1900, Vol. LXIX, pp- 61-66. Finally edited in IB, pp. 81-91. 
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(4) Madhainagdr grant. —This is said to have been dis¬ 
covered among some ruins in the village of Madhainagar, police 
station Raiganj, in the sub-division of Sirajganj, Pabna. 
It is incised on a single plate of copper, and consists of about 
i58 lines (front side 29+29 on the back). The “ badly corroded 
state of the plate at its lower extremities on both sides renders 

cdniplete decipherment of those portions impossible.The 

characters belong to the Northern class of alphabets and may 
■bd specified as 12tb century Bengali.” The inscription opens 
with the usual Om namo Ndraya^aya and then in V. 1 invokes 
the god Pancdnana, on whose lap sits Gaurl, and ‘who sustained 
Hari in a half of his most wonderful body.’ The next verse 
praises the Moon, and then from the kings of his line is traced the 
family of Virasena. The genealogy of the Senas is then given 
from Samantasena to Lak^manasena. The inscription was 

issued by Pb.-M.-BdMahsenaAeva-pdddnudhydta _ ....Gmde^- 

mra-Parama-ndrasmha~Ph.jif.-Jjak^manasenadeva when he was 
resident in Dharyagrama (?). It records the grant of Dapaniya- 
pdtaka near Kantipura, in VarendrI in Pundravardhana-R/iMfcti 
to the Brahman Govinda Sarman.* 

(6) Sundarban grant. —This is said to have been discovered 
in the Sundarbans (Bengal). The late Pandit Ramgati Nyaya- 
ratna gave a partial reading of it in his Essays on Bengali 
Language and Literature. It is now lost.® 

(6) Govindapur grant.- —Discovered in the village of 
Govindapur in the 24-Parganas district, Bengal. It consists of 
47 lines and is incised on both sides of a single plate. The first 
7 Terses and the seal are the same as in No. 3 above. It was 
issued from the Jaya-skandhavara at Vikramapura, and records 
grant of the village of Viddarasasana in Betaddacaturaka in 

' The inscription was first noticed by P. N. Chaudhuri in the now defunct Aitih&silcd 
Citra, lab year, p. 92; edited by Mr. R. D. Banerii in JASB, 1909, Vol. V (N. B.), pp; 
467-76. Re*edited in/B, pp. 106-115, Now in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

* For an abstract of the text and references, see/B, pp. 168-72. Mr, TC. 0. 8inh» 
l^ublished a version of the tei^t in Bh4rati, Yol, IV, 
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Pascimakhatika of the Vardhamana-JS/iMfc/t to Vyasadeva ^armani 
by P.-Pa.rama-ndrasimha-Pb.'M.-3rimal-ha.ksmanaaenB, in the 
2nd year of his reign. The Dutaka of the grant was the SandUi- 
vigrahika N^rayaijadatta.' 

(7) Tipperah grant —said to be in the possession 
of the 'widow of the late Gabganiohan Laskar; not yet 
edited.® 

I have already referred to the statement of the Musalman 
historian, supported by epigraphic evidence, that the descendants 
of Laksmanasena continued to rule in Bang or Eastern Bengal. 
We have several grants of the sons of Laksmanasena. One of 
these is the (1) Madanpara grant of Visvarupasena. It was dis¬ 
covered in the village of Madanpara, post ofl&ce Pinjari, Pargama 
Kotalipara, Faridpur district. It is a single plate, and its seal 
at the top has the usual ten-handed image of Sadasiva. The 
characters belong to the 12th or 13th century. It contains 60 
lines, of which 30 are in verse, and begins with Om namo Ndrd~ 
yandija and an invocation to the same god. Then the moon is 
praised, and next comes the genealogy of the donor, traced from 
Vijayasena. The mother of "Visvarupa was the Mahisl rajm 
Tandra or Tadadevl. The inscription was issued from the Jaya- 
skandhdvdra situated at Phalgugrama. It records the grant of 
Pinjokasthl-grdma in the Vikramapura-bhaga of Vafiga in the 
Pundravardhana-Bhufcti to the ^rutipdthaka Vi^varupadeva 
Sarman by ASvapati-gajapati-narapati-rdja-trayddhipati Sena- 
kula-kamala-vikasa-bhdskara-Somavamhpradlpa-P.-Pb.-Parama- 
saura-M.-Arirdja- Vfsabhdhka-lSankara-GaiiSehara Vi^varupa- ’ 
senadeva, son of Laksmanasenadeva.® The Dutaka was the ; 
Gau(}a-Mahdsandhivigrahika Kapivisnu. It is dated in the 14th 

> Edited by N. G. Majumdar, IB, pp. 92-98. First edited by A. C* Vidyabhushan in 
the Bengali Journal Bharati?ar?a, 1232 B.S.,pp. 441-46. He read the year as 3. 

/ " See JASB, 1909, Vol. V iN.S.), p. 467. 

® I have already noticed the titles of Laksmanasena in this plate j see supra^ , 
p. 3 )7. 
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year of the donor/ Another inscription of this king recently 
edited is the (2) Sahitya Parisat grant.—This copper-plate 
was found in the possession of a blacksmith of Susang, in 
Mymensing (Bengal).* As a portion of the copper-plate has been 
cut away and melted some words on both sides are missing. The 
inscription consists of 70 lines of writing, of which 34 are on 
the obverse and 36 on the reverse. It opens with the usual Om 
namo Ndrayandya. It does not differ materially from the former 
grant so far as its historical portion is concerned. The editors 
however read the name of the queen of Laksmanasena as 
TattanadevI or Tyastanadevi. In the donatory portion of the 
inscription two names—Sadasena and Purusottamasena—are 
given. Their relationship to the donor is not specified ; but as 
they are called Kumdra, Pandit H. P. ^astrl suggests that they 
were “ most probably ” his sons. The grant records the gift of 
some land to the Brahman Halayudha Sarman in the Eama- 
siddhi-pdtaka in Vanga, in Paundramrdhana-BhuUi ; some 
land appears to have been given also in Vikramapura-bhaga 
(line 17 reverse side). The grant contains two dates, viz., 13th 
and the 14th regnal years of Visvarupasen^. It was sealed by 
the SaddHva-mudra. The name of the Diitaha is lost.* 

Besides these two inscriptions we have the Edilpiir grant of 
Kesavasena, another son of Laksmanasena. It was discovered in 
a char-land in the pargana Edilpur, Bakerganj district. -The 
seal and the historical portion of the inscription are exactly the 

^ The conteafcs of the plate were noticed by N. N, Vasa in the VUvakosa^ Vol. IV, 
under the article KeSavasenadcva. Then edited by the same in JA8B, 1896, VoU LXV, pp. 
6«16 His auggeation of the name of the queen of Laksmapasena was Sitalddevt^ shown to 
be wrong* See//15B, 1914, p. 98, The iusoription has actually rdndrdrfcoil?) or Td(#d- 
deol (?). The inscription has been re-edited iu /B, pp. 132 39, ‘ The letters Vifivarupa are 

engraved in a diJKereot hand and smaller size.* 

» According to some originally discovered somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Dacca, see IB, p. 140, 

* Edited by H. P. Sastri Under the name Mymensing granlt in IHQi 1926, Vol* II, 
Ko. 1, PP‘ 76*86. Be-edited by N, G. Majumdar under the name Calcutta 8dhiiya Pariqat 
copper •plate t in IB, pp. 140*48. There are considerable differences in the reading of 
tke names of persons and places between the two editors. The name Sadasena- is read by 
Majumdar as ‘ Suryyaaena,’ while the name Karaasiddhi-patf^ka Has been read by Sasrtrl 

as Samasiddbi-pataka. 
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saifleias in the Madanapara grant of his brother. The inscrip¬ 
tion, which is incised on a single plate, contains 65 lines—33. on 
the front and 34 on the back. It begins exactly as his brother’s 
inscription (No. 1). It was issued from the Jaya-skandhavd,ra 
situated at Jarabugraraa, and records the gift of Talapadapatiaka 
in Pmm4ravardhana-Bhuktyantahpati-Vange- Vikramapiirabhdga- 
prade^a to the Brahman Kvaradeva Sarman by Ahapati-gajapati- 
narapati - rdjatrayddhipati - Senakula - kamala- vikdsa - hhask(ira'‘ 
SomavaniSapradipa...Dana-karna-Satya-vrata P.-Ph. - Parama- 
saura-Rdjddhirdja-Ari-rdja-Amhya-i§ankara-Gau4ehiara ICe^ava- 
sena, son of Laksmanasena.^ The occasion for the grant was 
the king’s birthday. At the end occur the words : Saciva... 
Da.ttodhha.va-Gaii4a~mahdmahantakah khydtah Mahdsd (?) 
Karanani i§n mahdmahantaka Karanani Srimat- Karanani, and 
finally the date, year 3, Jyaistha-dine. The grant was sealed by 
the SaddHva-mudrd.^ 

It is clear from these two records that at least two sons of 
Laksraa^asena ruled after him. As both granted land in the same 
area, it seems likely that one succeeded the other. I have already 
said that the two grants found at Madanapara and Edilpur are 
almost identical. But as the Edilpur grant contains some addi¬ 
tional verses v^hich are not found in the other grant, and as 
there is some evidence that in the former a name consisting of 
three or more syllables has been erased to put in the name of the 
donor, it has been assumed that Yi^varupa preceded Kesava.® 
Nothing definite is known about these two rulers beyond the fact 
that they granted land in the Vikramapura area of Vafiga 

^ The father of the donor as well as the other members have the same titles as in 
the Madanapara grant, op, cit. 

* First edited by Prinsep in 1338, Vol. VII, pp. 40-51. Some remarks and 

suggestions on it were made by N. N. Vasu in JASB^ Vol, IjXV, 1896, pp. 6 ff. He was 
however wrong in reading the name of the douor as Vi^vurupa; Kielhorn repeated this mis¬ 
take in El, Vol. V, Appendix, fn. l, p; 88. Re-edited from Prinsep’s lithograph by‘R. D. 
Banerji in JASB, 1914, Vol. X (N.S.), pp. 97-104. * The name of the donor seems to have 

been incised in the place of another name, which has been scratched off.’ Finally re-edited 
by N, G, Majiimdar in IB, pp. 118-31. He roads the name of the mother of Ke^avasena as 
MahdrSjrU C&adxaden {V. 14). 

» JASB, 1838, Vol. Vn, Part 1, p. 42; 1914, Voi. X (N,S.), p. 98. 
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Bengal) included in the Bhukti of PundravaTdbana,* 
and that they reigned for at least 14 and 3 years respectively. 
But from the large number of their titles and the fact that 
Vi^varupa in his Madanapara grant is described as Garga- 
Yatmndnvaya-pralaya-kdla-rudra-nrpah (V. 17), it is reasonable 
to assume that they succeeded in repulsing some invasions 
of Musalmans. Besides these two, in the opinion of some 
scholars, Laksmanasena had another son. Mr. N. N. Vasu 
has referred to a copper-plate grant of Madhavasena dated in 
;§aka 1145 (A.D. 1223) found in an Almora (in Kumaon) 
temple of Yogesvara, in which the words Vangaja-Brdhmana 
occur.® This prince is identified by him with Madhu Sen, 
who according to Ab,u’l-Fa?l succeeded Lakhan Sen and ruled 
for ten years.® The existence of a Madhavasena in about 
this, period is proved by the fact that the Sadukti-karndmrta 
quotes a verse by an author of that name.* It has been assumed 
by Mr. Vasu that this prince did not reign in Bengal, but went 
on a pilgrimage to Kedaranatha after the Musalman invasion. 
In the present state of our knowledge, there is no means of test¬ 
ing the truth of this assertion or to find out his exact relation¬ 
ship to Laksmanasena, or Vi^varupa-sena, or Ke^avasena. It 
would be too risky to place him before the last two on the sole 
authority of Abu’l-Fa?l. The recently discovered Sahitya Parisat 
grant of Vi^varupa has revealed the names of two Kurndfas, 
Sadasena and Purusottama. It is not unlikely that the former 
is to be identified with the Sada Sena of the K’m-i~Akban, who 
is placed after Kesu Sena and assigned a reign of 18 years. In 
that case he may have been a son of either of the two brothers. 

' Vanga, which is generally taken as East Bengal, is here included ii;i the Bhukti oit 
PuQ^rayardhftna, generally taken to be North Bengal. Thus at this time the Bhukti must • 
have been an extensive tract extending from Northern to Eastern Bengal. 

® JASBt 189fi, Vol. LXV, p. 27. He gives a reference for the plate in E. Atkinson'a 
Kumayunt p. 516, which I have not yet been able to verify. 

; . » AAK, Vol. 11, p. U6. 

* JASB, 1906, Vol. II (N.S.), p. 172. ‘ 
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The next ruler according to Abul-Pa?l, was Kaja Naujah, who 
ruled for three years. Could he be the same as Danuj Eai who 
according to the TaWikh-i-Flruz ShaM ruled in c. 1280 A.D. at 
‘Sunar-ganw’ and made an agreement with Sultan Balban that 
he should guard against the escape of the rebel Tughril by water? ‘ 
In any case the Musalman conquest of Bengal appears to have 
been complete about that year. The first Musalman coins 
which were struck by Mughlth ud-Din Tughril from ‘’LaknautI ’ 
with the revenue ( of ‘Badan and Nudia’ are dated in H.E. 
653 (A.D. 1255).® * 

In conclusion I would refer to some dynasties which appear 
to have ruled in the 13th century in two corners of the lower 
Ganges valley. One of these were the Senas of Pith! (Magadha). 
The Janibigha inscription of Jayasena of this line is dated 
Laksmanasenasya atUarajye sam. 83. The father of this prince 
was Buddhasena, probably the same person whose name occurs 
with that of A^okacalla in ah inscription published in plate 
xxviii, No. c, in Cunningham’s Mahahodhi. There are two 
other Bodhgaya inscriptions of the time of ASokacalla dated in 
Laksmanasenasya atltarajye years 51 and 74. As the date of 
ASokacalla is fixed by his Gaya inscription dated in the Nirvana 
year 1813 (c. 1269-1270 A.D.), it is certain that the years 
referred to as atUa from L'aksmanasena must be counted from 
his defeat or death. Thus these Senas who probably succeeded 
the Chikkoras, appeajr to have been local feudatory princes near 
Gaya, possibly acknowledging the hegemony of the Musalmans.® 
The Tippera plates of Harikaladeva Eanavankamalla (?) dated 
in 3aka 1141 (c. A.D. 1219) and the Chittagong plate of 

‘ Elliot, Vol. HI, p. 116. This Danuj Rai is possibly tL » same as Ariraja Danuja- 
madhava Da§arathadeva whose copper.plate grant was recently discovered at Adavadi ia 
Vikramapur, Dacca. See /Bj pp. 181-82; Bengal; Journal 1382B.S., pp. 

78-81. 

. * Write, Catalogue of Goins in the Indian Museum^ Calcutta^ Vol. II, Oxford, p. 146. 

» See IA, 1881, Vol. X, pp. 341-43; 1916, Vol. 44, pp. 216-18; 1919, Vol. 48, pp. 43-48; 
Bf, Vol, XII, pp. 27-^0; JBORS, Vol. IV, pp. 266-72. Eor the interpretation of the 
dates of these inscriptions see 1921, Vol. XVII, pp, 8 ff. 
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Damodara dated in Saha 1165 (c. A.D. 1243) reveal the existence 
of some chiefs in the extreme south-east.* Their history requires 
further investigation.** 


® Geneaiooical Tables. 
(Dates Approximate,) 

I. The Khadgas (c. 6S0-700 A.D.) : 

Khadgodyama 
J atakhadga 

Devakhadga (o, 679-685) 

=:s Prabhavati 

Rajaraja-Bajabhatia. 

(687). 

IT. The Pdlas (g. 765 to 1162 A.D ,): 

Dayitavis^u 

Vapyata 

" Gopala I (c. 765-769) 


I 


Tribhuvanapdla 


Dharmapala (c. 769-815) 

J_ 

— BanpadevL 


Vakpala 


Deva|)ala (ci, 815 854) Jayapdla 

Rdjyapdla Vigrahapala I (c. 854-857) 

or Surapala I 

f =LajjSdevi. 

'^Narayanajpala (c. 857-911) 
Baiyapala (c. 911-935) 


1 Asiatic Researches, 1807, Vol.IX, pp. 401-406; BT/, Vol. V. Appendix, No. 965; 
JASB, 1874, Vol. XLIII, pp. 318-24; IB, pp. 168-63. ^ ^ 

^ For the Karn^aka dynasty of Tirhut and Nepal see ^upra, ray chapter on Nepal, 
pp. 203 ff. ' 

® Princes whose names are in italics did not reign. Uncertain relationsbiji is ioditeat^' 
by venical dp^s. • . . j.cl 
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Raiyapalft (c* Gll'935) 

1 =Bhagyadevi 
Gopaia II (c. 936-992 A.D.) 
I 

Vigrahapala II (o. 992) 
>/^ahipala I (c. 992-1040) 

(^* 1040-1055) 


:ra 


hapala III {c. 1055-1081) 
ssYauvanasri 




Mahlpila II (0. 1082) SurapL 11 (c. 1083) Ramapala (c. 1084-1120) 


Rapjafala 


Kumarapala 
(c. 1126-1130)' 

Qopala III (c.1130) 


Madanapala 
= Gitramatika 
(o. 1130-1150) 


Govindapala 
(c. 1160-1162) 


TIL The Gandraa (c. 950-1050 
Purijacandra 
Suvsw-nacandra 
Trailokyacandra 
Sricandra 

Govindacanfjj^(o, 1021-25) 
Layahaoandra 

IV. The Kdmboja Prinoes {c, 911-92 A,D .): 

V. The Suras (c. 950-1100 A,D .): 

X 

Kanasura (c. 1021-25) 

Laksmi^ura (c. 1084-1100) 

49 

♦ ^ 


Palapala 
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VI, The Varmans (c, 1050-1150 A.D .): 

Vajravarman 

I 

Jatavarman 

I =Vira6ri 
Samalavarman 

I =Malavyadevi 
Bhojavarman 

[Jyotivarman] 

Harivarman 

Vir. The Senas (c. 1050-1280 A.D .): 
Virasena 

Samantasena (c.1050-75) 

^ Hemantasena (c. 1075-97) 
j =Ya6odevi 

Vijayasena (o. 1097-1159) 

I =Vilasadevi 

I 

^ Ballalasena (c. 1169-85) 

I =:Ramadevi 

I 

^^Laksmanasena (c* 1185-1206) 



= Tadadevi (?), TandradevI (?), Tattanadevi (?) or 
Candradevi (?) 

r~ ! 

.! 

? 

Madhavaaena 

1 

Vi4varupasena 

■v^' 1 

Ke^avasena 

(o. 1206-25) 

(c. 1225-1230) 

Sadasena 


Danuj Rai (?) = Eaja Naujah (c. 1280) 



VIII. The Line of Sudraka (c. 1100-1150 A.D.) : 



Sudraka 

I 

Vi^varupa 


Yaksapala 
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IX. The Mdnaa (o. 1100 A.D .): 

VatBamana 

Budramana 

X. The Kaivartas (c. 1080-1100 A.D .): 



1 


Divvoka 


Budoka 

Bhima 


XI. The Chikkoras of PUhi (c. 1060^1150 A.D,): 
Vallabharaja. 

I 

Devaraksita 

I = Sankaradevi. 


? 


I 


Kumaradevi. 

: — Gajiadavala Govindacandra (c, 1114-55) 

Bhimaya^as {o, 10844100) 


XII. The Senas of Ptihi (o. 1200-70 A.D ,): 
Buddhasena 

Jayasena 


XIII. The Rd§tTakuta8 of Akga (c. 1060^1150 A.D .): 

.XI 


Mathana or 
Mahana 


-I ' 

Brother Daughter 

I —Vigrahapala III 

Sivaraja 


Sankaradevi Kahnuradeva Suvarigiadeva 

= Devaraksita of Pithi | 

Candra 
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CHAPTEK VII 


Dynasties of Orissa 

The region now known as Orissa, approximately extends 
from the river Snbarnarekha to the Chilka Lake and from 
the Bay of Bengal to the borders of the Ghhattisgarh division 
of the G.P. It lies between Lat. 19° 28' and 22° 4 N. and 
Long. 82° 38'and 87° 31'E. This area which is bigger in 
size than Ireland (32,531 sq. miles) contains no less than 17 
Tributary States covering an area of 28,046 sq. miles, which 
is more than double the area (13,770 sq. miles) under the 
direct administration of the British Government. The modern 
distribution of the territories of the feudatory and the sovereign 
rulers throw interesting light on the period of Orissan history 
under survey. It would appear that in the pre*Muslim period 
also the sovereign powers often held only “ the narrow alluvial 
tract between the sea and the Ghota Nagpur plateau and the 
Sambalpur tract lying in the valley of Mahanadi ” while the 
region in between seems to have been, as now, governed by 
feudatory rulers. Another interesting characteristic of the 
history iof. Orissa is its intimate connection with the history 
of the Ghhattisgarh division of the G.P. and with that portion 
of the Madras Presidency which lies to the north of the^Goda- 
Vari,' The district of Sambalpur and five of the feudatory 
kates of Orissa formed apart of the G.P. as late as 1905, 
while the problem of uniting the Oriya-speaking Ganjam 
^district with Orissa is still exercising the minds of Indian ad¬ 
ministrators., During the period under survey, someVpf the 
most important dynasties that ruled in Orissa appear to have 
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come into the country from these tracts, or ruled it from their 
head-quarters situated in those areas. There is some reason 
to believe that Kalihga, in its wider sense, included not only 
the area now known as Orissa but also considerable portions 
of the C.P. and northern Madras.^ This probably explains 
the assumption of the title ‘ lord of Trikalihga,’ by the dynasties 
which ruled in northern Madras, C.P., and Orissa. The history 
of Orissa, therefore, in one sense, is included in the wider 
history of Kalihga. Looked at from this point of view the 
dynastic history of Orissa assumes some amount of homogeneity. 
But there is another difficulty. I have already indicated that 
Orissa has ‘been always ruled by a number of dynasties simul¬ 
taneously. Of these, one or more at various periods assumed 
sovereign authority over the others, but at no time did the 
superior power completely destroy the tributary princes. These 
latter continued to enjoy a large measure of autonomy and 
generally did not mention the names of their sovereigns in 
their records. It is therefore often difficult to find out to 
which particular power they owed allegiance. The confusion 
is further increased by the fact that most of the Orissan records 
before the advent of the Gahgas of Kalihganagara do not contain 
any date, or only contain dates whose epochs have not yet been 
settled. Palaeographic tests, though extremely helpful where 
long periods are concerned, are of comparatively little use 
when shorter periods are involved. In the present atate of 
our knowledge of the palaeography of Orissan records, it would 
be rather risky to dogmatise, for instance, that a particular 

* See in/ra, chapter on the Haihayaa, Though in its narrow sense Kalingd was 
always distinguished from Utkala &nd Mahdkosala, yet the fact that the Purdnas 

definitely state that the Narmada drained Amarahar}^akQ, situated in the western half of 
Kalinga {Kalingadeie padcdrdhe parvate'marakan\ake) seems to support our contention. 
See Matsya (Ed. by Jivananda Vidyas^gara), Chap. 181, V. 12. Note also the three 
KaliAgas mentioned by Pliny, viz,f Calingae, Macco^Calingae and Gangarides^Calingae, 
AGIf p* Macco may signify M^kala or the Dravidian Muka meaning three. In the 
latter case Macco-Calingae may be Mnk-Kalingam (»Mukba-Iiingam)«Tfi^:afmgfaw, 
Sep JBOnS, Vol XIV, pp. 689-47 j ibid, Vol. XIV, pp. 636.43. 
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grant must belong to the 9th century ar d cannot belong to the 
10th century A.D. The confusion is ^till further increased 
by the occurrence in certain groups of grants of common names 
and the inevitable tendency towards identification, often dis¬ 
regarding vital dfferences/ In the following survey therefore 
I shall take up the dynasties separately, indicating as far as 
possible, in each case, their special characteristics, their time, 
and the area under their rule, and leaving it for some future 
occasion to attempt a synthetic and more ambitious outline 
of their history. 

(I) The SomavatkMs of Kosala, 

In connection with the account of the Kalacuris'nf Tripurl, 

I have elsewhere referred to the so-called ‘ Sripura kings ’ and 
their alleged connection with the Somavamsi rulers of Orissa,* 
The inscriptions of the former, all of which have been found 
near the Raipur district in the C.P., give us the following list 
of kings :— * 

In the lunar race, in the lineage of Pai^rJu 
Ddayana 


ludrabala 


X (Name not preserved) 


Nannadeva 

or 

Nanne^vara 

I 


. I 

l^anadeva 


( 1 ), 


(•2) and (3) 


(Names not preserved) 


I 

Mah&f^iva 
Tivaradeva or 
Tivararaja 


(4) . 

Bhavadeva, 

Cintadurga, 

or 

Ranakegarin 


Chandragupta 

Harsagopta 


Maha^ivagupta 

Balarjuna 


Hapakesarin 


‘ C/. the attempt of Hiralal to include all the BhafSja rulers in one family-tree, 
disregarding the differences of seal, provenance, and stories of origin; see El, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 282 ff. See Hirananda Sastri’s note, ibid, p. 285, fn. 6. 

* See infra^ chapter on the Haihayas. 

* For their inscriptions see ibid. 
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The inscription o< these princes are all issued from Sripura 
(modern Sirpur, Raipur district, G.P.). Their seal bears the 
figure lof a G-arutfa and the epichet ‘ lord of Kosala ’ {KosaladM- 
pati). The inscriptions contain no dates, but Fleet agreed 
Avith Kielhprn that on palaeographic evidence they must be 
referred to about the 8th or the 9th centuries A.D.* It was 
Guniiingham who first suggested that Mahasivagupta Balarjuna 
the last prince of this line should be identified with Sivagupta, 
the first prince of a dynasty of rulers whose inscriptions were 
discovered in the Sambalpur tract of Orissa.The inscriptions 
of these kings give use the following list of princes: — 

• In the lunar race 

Sivagupta. 

Mahabhavagupta—-Janamejaya. 

Mahasivagupta—Yayati. 

Mahabhavagupta—Bhimaratha. 

The identification of the two Sivaguptas was rejected by Fleet 
on palaeographic considerations. He found after a careful exa¬ 
mination of the letters in the inscriptions of the Somavarhi^is of 
Orissa that they could not possibly be placed before A.D. 900, and 
should on the whole be placed somewhere between A.D. 1000 and 
1100.? (the recorded reign-period of the last three princes ex¬ 
tends over more than 70 years. At least another 100 years must 
be assigned to account for the palaeographic differences between 
the two sets of inscriptions. As the name of the grandson and 
the grandfather appears to have been the same in the Somavaih^i 
dynasty of Orissa* we must have at least a Bhavagupta, 

» EI, Vol. in, p. 333. 

, » A5R, Vol. XVII, pp. 17, 85 and 87. 

E/.Voh Til, pp. 323.34. 

* Hiralal has pointed out that this practice prevails even now in some of the States 
of Orissa. Thus the “ Raja of Bamra is either a Sudhaladeva or a Tribhuvanadeya*'* 
See Inscriptions in G.P. and Berar, p, 91. 
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his son Sivagupta and his son Bhavagupta, 3 generations, 
to fill up the gap between the last king of the Sripura and the 
first king of the Orissa branch. The position may be illustrated 
by the following table : 

Mabfisiva^upta-Balarjuna (last of the Sripura line, c. 850 A.D.) 

Mahtibbavagupta ? 

I 

Mabasivagupts? 

Mahabhavagupta ? 

[Maha?]^ivagupta (first of the Orissan line, c. 960 A.D.) 

-Bai Bahadur Hiralal suggested that the sons of BAlarjuna 
being driven out from the Sripura kingdom by the dynasty which 
is usually designated as the ‘ Sarabhapura kings,’ gradually 
carved out a new kingdom in that portion of the Mahanadi valley 
which is now known as the Sambalpur tract in Orissa.* What¬ 
ever may be the value of this suggestion it appears certain that 
the memory of their sovereignty in Sripura did not prevent the 
Orissan Somavaifasis from changing some of the more important 
features of their administration. For though the Orissan kings 
had similar names and were also known as ' lord of Kosala' 
(Kosalendra), yet we miss the well-known Garuda of the Sripura 
kings on their seals Their seals, like those of the Kalacuris of 
Tripurl and Tuihmana, bear the figure of the Gaja-Lakpni. But 
this difference of the seal need not necessarily indicate a separate 
lineage, as branches of the same tribe are sometimes found to 
have different seals. Thus while the seals of the Kalacuris of 
Tripurl and Turhmana contained the figure of the Gaja-Lak^mi, 
those of the Kalacuris of Gorakhpur and Kalya^a bore the figure 
of a bull. The difference of the emblems on the seals however 
shows that the founder of the new branch must have been 
separated from his relatives of the old branch by a comparatively 


‘ El, Vol. XI, p. 186 . 
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Jong interval. It is not unJilcely that lie may have been influ¬ 
enced by his neighbours the Haihaya and the Sarabhapur princes 
to adopt a new seal. 

The name of the first king of the Orissan branch of the 
Somavam^is so far available is Sivagupta. No inscription of 
this prince has yet been discovered. Butin the grants of his 
successors he is given imperial titles (Pb.-M.-P.). On palaeo- 
graphic considerations I have approximately referred him to 
c. 950 A.D. If this guess is correct, he is probably to be identi¬ 
fied with the Kosalendra from whom the Tripuri Kalacuri 
Mugdhatuhga is said to have taken a place named Pali.^ I have 
elsewhere suggested the identification of Pali with the modern 
village of that name; situated about 12 miles N,E. of Eatanpur 
in the Bilaspur district (O.P.), The acceptance of these 
identifications would reveal one of the stages of that struggle 
between, the Kalacuris and the SomavaiMis which gradually 
ousted the latter from their possessions in Chhattisgarh 
and restricted their power within the present limits of 
Orissa. 

givagupta was succeeded by his son Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya. The following grants have so far been discovered 
for his reign :— 

(1) Sonpur grant. —This was found in the State of Sonpur. 
The inscription contains 39 lines, and is incised on three plates. 
Those are strung together on a ring, the ends of which are 
secured by a circular seal bearing in relief the figure of tlie 
Gaja-Laksml, ‘ squatting apparently on a lotus,’ and the legend 
3ri-Janam&jaya-deva (?). The grant opens with Oih svasti ; 
then come the name and residence of the donor as follows : 
Sumrnapura * samdvdaita-Brlmato Vijayaskandhavardt Pb.-M.- 

‘ Bilbari stone inscription, see m/m, chapter on the Haihayag. Note that the Orissan 
8oiuavaib6i8 had the title Kosalendra while the Tripura branch bore that of Kosalddhipaii, 

» Modern town of Sonpur. 





p/-/§n-Sivagupta-deva-pa(ianMd%<lta-Parawfl-TOafee.<i?flrfl-P&.-M.- 

P.-Soma-kula4ilaka-TnkaUngadhipati-Sri-MdLMhhavB.gu-pia-ta]a- 

devah. It then records the gift of the village of "V akratentall * 
belonging to the Lupattara-Xhan^a ^ to the Bhamptitra Jatarupa, 
who was a resident of Meranda'’ and an immigrant from 
•Radhaphariivallikandara.^ The grant is dated in lines 36-37 in 
the 3rd year of the victorious reign of P6.-5/.-P.-Janamejaya- 
deva. It was written by Mahasandhivigraha-prati-baddha- 
Kayastha-Koighoss, son of Valla(bha?)ghosa, and engraved by 
Samgrama, son of Rayana Ojjha.® 

(Qi) Patna grant (i). —This is reported to have been found 
buried in an earthen vessel somewhere in the State of Patna 
in Orissa. The inscription consists of 45 lines incised 

on t'hree plates. The ends of the ring, on which the plates 
are strung, are secured by a circular seal containing the 
figure of the Gaja-Laksml in relief. The grant begins with : 
0^ svasti, and then come the name and residence of the 
donor as follows: Murasima^-Samavasitah-Srimato Pijaya- 
katakdt ’’ Pb.-M.-P.~iSrl-^i\agnptai.-deva-pdddnudhydta-Pa'rama- 
fndhe^mra-Pb.-M.-P.-Soma-kula - tilaka - TrikaUngddhii)ati • 
Mahabhavagupta-raja-devab- It next records the grant 

^ Modern Bantentuli, 16 miles West of Sonpnr town. 

» Probably Lepta, 6 miles S. B. of Bolangir (Patna State). 

® Modern Menda, 17 miles West of Sonpur town. 

* Probably Modern State of Rairakhol. 

® Edited by B. 0. Mazumdar in El, Vol. XI, pp. 93-96. The editor calls the grant 
* VakratentaU charter/ For the identifications and the place names in this and the following 
grants, see ihid, pp. 101 ff« and 2^)1 , also OM, pp. 163 ff. In most case^, the identifications 
proposed should only be accepted as tentative. 

® Identified with present Mnrsinga, in tbe Patna State, situated about 11 miles from 
Binka in Sonpur: El, Vol XI, pp. 102 and 198 j see also Hultzsch’s remarks, ibid, Vol 
VJII, p 139. 

^ Fleet was the first to take Kapaka of this word as a place-name (Cuttack); see El, 
Vol. Ill, p. 311» fu. !• Hultzach and then Hiralal have pointed out that the word must be 
accepted in its usual meaning of camp. In the Sonpur grant of this king the word Kata- 
kH is replaced by Skandhdvdrdt, It is to be noticed that whenever the word Vijaya^kataka 
occurs, the name of the camp is invariably ffiven, except when they are issued from Vinita* 
pura or VayatinagaraJ Elt VIII, p. 139, and £n. 2} \ol XI, p. 188, 
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of the village of Vakavedda in the Ohg^-tata-Visaya ’ to the 
following four Brahmans : 

(1) Dumaka, an immigrant from Pampjisarasi and a resident of 

Lei^rnga. 

(2) (Unnamed) son of Narapaganda, an immigrant from Odayasrnga 

and a resident of Kkapdaksetra. 

(8) Vasudeva, an immigrant from Koiikaledda and a resident of 

Lipatuiiga. 

(4) Kondadeva, an immigrant from Kalinga and a resident of 

Pampasarasi.® 

In lines 39-42 we are told that the charter was written by 
the Kdyastha Koighosa, son of Vallabhaghosa, who belonged to 
(the office of) Mahdsamdhivigrahin Malla(datta ?), son of 
Dharadatta in the 6th year of the victorious reign of the Ph.~ 
M.-P.-Janamejaya-deva. The grant ends with a verse in praise 
of king Janamejaya of the lunar race (SomavanB) 

(3) Patna grant {ii). —It was found in the State of Patna. 
The inscription contains 46 lines written on three plates joined 
together by a ring, the ends of which are secured by the usual 
circular seal bearing the figure of the Gaja-Laksml in relief. 
The grant opens with Oiii svasti, and then gives the name of 
the camp and the titles of the donor and his father as in No. 2 

^ Onga is a small river which joins the Mahanadi in the State of Sonpnr. Oiigd-tata* 
Viiaya is therefore ‘ the district on the bank of the river Oiiga..’ Hiralal suggests that 
Vakkavedda is probably Baktl, 15 miles north of Bolangir and 4 miles to Ihe south of the 
Onga river : El, Vol. XI, p. 198. Bub B. 0. Mazumdar identified it with Bakebira, close 
to Salebhata Police Station, on the river Onga : see ibid, p. 101. 

* Hiralal and B. 0. Mazumdar have suggested (El, Vol. XI, pp. 101 ff. and 198) the 
following identifications of some of the places mentioned here : 

(1) LeiSicngd —Loisinga, the headquarters of a Zamindari of the same name, in the 
Patna State, 11 miles north of Bolangir. 

(2) Lipatungd--VrohMy Lepta (?), 6 miles south-east of Bolangir. 

(5) 0<#ai/u.'^nlfifd~0(j8inga in the native state of Athmallik (Mozumdar). 

(4) Probably Koknara in the Bora Sambhar Zamindari of Sambalpur 

district, 4 miles from Narsinghnath. 

* The grant was first noticed in 1877 by P. C. Ghosh in JA8B, Vol. XLVI, Part I, 
pp. 173 If^; then edited by Fleet, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 340-44. On the name Malla (datta ?) 
see ibid, Vol. VIII, p. 140. 



above. It records the gift of the village of Pasitala' in the Pota, 
(?)-Visaya to the BhaMaputras Ke^ava and Apya. It is dated, 
as in No. 2 above, in the 6th year of Janamejaya. The record 
was also written by the Kayastha Koighosa, attached to the office 
of Mahasandhivirgahin Malladatta [the same as in No. 2].® 

(4) Nagpur Museum grant. —It was fo\md in Satalma (or 
Satlama) in the Zamindari of Barpali, Sambalpur district. The 
inscription contains 44 lines, incised on three plates. The ends 
of the ring which holds the plates is secured by a circular seal 
which bears the usual figure of Gaja-Laksml in relief. The 
inscription opens with “ Om svastit From the fortunate Mura- 
slma, where flights of merry pigeons rise up at the sound of the 
anklets of many beautiful maidens (and) whose fame is spread 
by bards coming from all quarters.” Then follows the same verse 
which occurs at the end of No. 2 above. In the preamble 
of the grant which follows next (line 6 ff.) the donor and his father 
are mentioned with the same titles as in Nos. 1 and 2. The 
inscription then records the grant of the village of Satallama 
attached to the KaModa-Visaya * to the Bhattdputra Santha- 
kara, who was a resident of the village of Murujunga, and 
had immigrated from the village of Purtieamandapa in the 
Odra-de^a. Lines 38-41 give the 8th year in the victorious 
reign of Pb.-M.-P.-Soma-kula-tilaka-Trikalingddhipati Janame- 
jaya-deva as the date of the grant. The ^dsana was written by 
the Kayastha Allava, son of Kailasa, who was attached to the 
Mahasandhivigrahin Rdnaka Malladatta, son of Dharadatta. It 
was engraved by the same as in (1) above.® 

' Modern Pointala> 2 miles east of Bolangir. 

* Edited by G. M. Laskar,//ISB, 1905, Vol. (N.S.) I, pp. 4-6 and 12-13. Hiralsl 
baa saggeeted that Potd{’f)-Vi§aya may be Poua-Vigaya of the Cuttack grant. He has 
identified the latter with Pow in Sonpur State, 19 miles south of Binka : See El, Vol. XI, 
pp. 199-200 ; also infra, p. 400, fn. 4. 

* Modern Satalm®. 

* Modern Kusarda, 10 miles N. W. of Satalma. 

* Edited by Hultzsch, JSJ, Vol. VIIT, pp. 138-43, For the identifications of the local], 
ties see ihid, Vol XI, pp. 101 ff. and 201, 
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(5-7) The S Ciittack grants (i-iw).—These were found in 
ploughing a field at Chaudwar, “on the opposite side of the river 
to Cuttack.” They form what is called in these grants (lines 46 
of i, 48 of a and 50 of Hi) a triphaU-tamra-idsana or set ot ^ 
connected charters. They are each written on 3 plates, which 
are strung together by sealed rings as in Nos. 1 to 4. The 
name and titles of the donor and his father are also the same as 
in the other charters. They are all issued from the 3rlmad- 
arama-Samavasitah irimato vijaya-kataka, and record grants of 
the following villages to the Bhatta, the Mahattama SSdharana.* 

(*) Kanda® and Alandala® in Pova-Fi?ai/a ^ in the 

Kosala-denfa. 

(ii) Arkigrama in Tulumva-ifkaru^a .® 

(wi) Tvdenda (Trulen(la?)®in Sandana-Ft?ai/a.^ 

The charters were all written by the same person, the Kdyas- 
tha Mahuka who belonged to the office of MaMsandhivigrahin 
Ramka Malladatta in the 31st year of the reign of Mahabhava- 
gupta. They end with “ delivered by the Kosalendra and 
intended to give information to the Mahattama, it was 
received by Pundarikaksa; it was engraved by Madhava, son of 
Vasu.”« 

^ MentioDed as mantri in (t), line 37. 

a Mod. Renda, 6 miles from Bolangir. 

» Mod. Alanda, 3 miles E. of Bolangir. 

♦ Mod. Pow, 8 miles N.E. of Bolangir. 

« Mod. Turun on the Mahanadi, 27 miles S, of Sambalpur. 

® Probably mod. Tnlunda, near Pow. 

’ Probably mod. Bonda, 11 miles E. of Sonpur. 

8 Edited by Fleet, El, Vol. Til, pp. 310.51. For previous notices of the inscriptions 
Nos. 5 and 7 seel/l, Vol. V, p. 65 ff. and JASB, Vol. 41, Part I, Proceedings, p, 9 ff. 
For the identification of the localities see El, Vol. LI, p. 199, and OM, p. 166 ff. B. 0. 
Mazumdar has suggested that the drama or ** pleasure garden” from which these records 
were issued is the same as the Vihdrdrdma, situated near Sonpur of the Marafija-Mura 
grant of Maba^ivagupta. As the localities so far identified have no connection vrith 
Cuttack, and are distinctly stated to be situated in Kosala, Mr. Mazumdar may be right. 
In that case the find-spot of the grant seems to have no connection with the extent of 
Janamejaya’s dominions, The grant uses Mala for Kosala, 
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From the grants mentioned above we get very little information 
about the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta. 
He is of course given imperial titles and called the lord of 
Trikalinga and Kosala. But most of his inscriptions appear to 
have beeh issued from places situated in the states of Sonpur 
and Patna. The villages granted in the records, including 
those which were found near Cuttack, so far as they have been 
identified, are all situated within the area now occupied by the 
States of Patna, Sonpur and Athmallik and the district of 
Sambalpur. Until further discoveries are made, we must tenta¬ 
tively conclude that in spite of his high-sounding titles he was 
the ruler of Western Orissa only.^ As his grants are issued 
both from Suvarnapura (Sonpur) and Murasirna (Mursinga in 
Patna State), it is difficult to decide on the name of his capital. 
But it has been suggested by some scholars that it may have 
been the city of Vinitapura, which occur in his son’s grants, 
and which has been identified with modern Binka on the 
Mahanadi, in Sonpur state. ^ As we have dated records of his 
reign up to his 31st year we can approximately assign him to 
the period 975-1010 A.D. If this period for him is correct, he 
may have been the Kosala-natha who was defeated by the 
Tripurl Kalacuri Laksmanaraja.® We have seen that Pali, near 
Ratanpur, was captured by Mugdhatuilga, presumably from his 
father ^ivagupta As the former was the great-grandfather of 
Laksmanaraja, the latter was possibly a very junior contem¬ 
porary of Mahabhavagupta I. 

Mahabhavagupta was succeeded by his son Mahasivagupta 
Yayati. The following grants are known for his reign : 

(1) Sonpur grant (i).—This was unearthed by a cultivator 
almost at the boundary of the villages of date Singa and Dungri, 
in the Sonpur State, some 14 miles N. E. of the town of 

‘ Note that the Bilhari inBcription of the Tripurl Kalacuris seems to refer to an 
04ra-nrpati contemporaneoas with a Kosala-nath-a; see El, Vol. I, p. 263. 

* NI, Vol. XI, p. 189. 

’ See infra, chapter on the Haibajas, 
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Soiipur. The iuscription contains 46 lines, engraved in three 
plates. King and seal as in the grants of his father. The in¬ 
scriptions opens with a praise of the confluence of the Mahanadi 
and the Tela, and then eulogises the king, who resides at Pat- 
tana-Suvarpapura as follows :— 

Karnata-Lcita-GurjeSvara {Gurjareivara7)-Daiajmri {Dravi- 
4ajayi ?) Karici - kaldpabharana-lampatah Kalinga - Kongad- 
Otkalaka-Ko^ala-Scayamharah prasiddha-Gauda-Ra4hdmhara- 
prakar^anotghdta}-maruta-Mdnga-Vanga-vimalambara-purm-can- 
dra-svahhujopdrjita-Trikalingddhipati-Parama-mdheSv<tra-Pb,'^rh 
Mahdbhamgupta - padanudhyata - P.-pranamita-rdjanoprasevita- ® 
'padaravinda-yiigalah-3n-MahdSivagiipta-3n-Yaydt\-devai,h. The 
inscription was issued from the victorious camp {vijaya-kataka) 
situated at Suvarnapura, and records the grant of two villages, 
Maranja and Miora belonging to Santovarda-Z/jai?rfa of Sara- 
varayMi-Matulala and within the Bhranda-Fisaya, which is 
attached to Kosala, to the Brahman Ya^askara. The grant is 
dated in the 3rd year of Yayati. It was written by the Rdnaka 
Budradatta.® 

(2) Patna grant (i). —This was found in the Patna State. 
The inscription which contains 50 lines is written on three 
plates, and has the usual seal with the figure of the Gaja-Laksmi. 
It was issued from the camp {kataka) at Vinitapura (mod, 
Binka in Sonpur State). The inscription contains the usual 
titles of the donor and his father, and records the grant of some 
land on the northern bank of the Dasanarlya-nadi (or the river 
of the Dasarpa country ?) belonging to the village of Talakajja ® 

^ ‘Odghata? 

* -vdjanopiaievita, 

» The grant has been edited by B. C. Mazumdsrin the JBOBS, Vol. II, pp. 45-09, 
under the name Maranja-Mura Charter, In view of the importance of the inscription it 
deserves to be re-edited in the El. Before its re-edition it would be risky to form any 
theory on the origin of the dynasty on the basis of the word Vahgdnvaya which according to 
the editor describes the lineage of Yayati. For his theory see OM, pp. 174 ff. 

Hiralal identifies this river with the Nimuruti river, which flows between Jalajodo 
and Talagaja; El, Vol. XI, p. 200. 

® Modern Talagaja, 10 miles S.E. of Bolangir. 


in Satiula (or Sanyta)-Fiaai/a/ in the Ko^ala-des^a, to a Brahman 
named Kamadeva, a resident of Jalajaclda ® in Kosala. fhe 
inscription was written by the order of the Runaha DhSradatta, 
the Mahasandhivigrahin, in the 8th year of Yayati.” 

(3) Guttack grant.—This was found among the official 
records at Cuttack. The original find-spot is not known. The 
inscription contains 66 lines, and is as usual incised on three 
plates. Eing and seal lost. The record opens with four yerses 
describing the beauties of Vinitapura, on the Mahanadi, from 
which it was issued. Then in three verses it mentions a king 
named Janamejaya and his son Yayati. Then follows the 
names of the donor and his father, with the usual titles, after 
which is recorded the grant of the village of Candagrama in the 
Marada-Fiaai/a in the Dafe^iwa-Kosala to the Brahman Safikha- 
pani, an immigrant from Srivallagrama in the Madhyade^a and 
a resident of the Silabhanja-pati in the Odra-desa. In lines 
63-65 it is dated in the 9th year of Yayati’s reign. It ends 
with the name of the engraver, the Vijnanl Madhava. 

(4) SonpuT grant (ii).—This was found in the Sonpur 
State. The inscription contains 53 lines, and, as usual, is 
incised on three plates, strung together by a sealed ring; the 
figure on the seal is not clear. This grant, like No. (3), is also 
issued from Vinitapura, and contains the same titles for the 
donor and his father. It records a grant of the village of 
Nibipda (I 5) or Nibinna {1. 17) in the Ganutapata-Marniala in 

' Hiralsl accepts the reading as Sanula, and identified it with Soinnula, in the 
Patna State, 32 miles 8. W. ot Talagaja: ibid. 

« Modern Jalajodo, near Talagaja. 

’ Edited by O. M. Lasliar in JASB, 1905, Vol. I (N.S.), pp. 6-7. 

‘ It is perhaps important that the father of the donor. MahSbhavagupta 1. is here 
given in addition to the usual Pb.-M.-P., the epithets Parama-maheSvara, Somakula-tilaka, 
and TTikalingddhipati, which are wanting in the records of MahSbhavagupta 1 before the 
name of his father Sivagupta I. 

* Edited by Fleet. El, Vol. Ill, pp. 351-64. For the identifications sea ibid, 
Vol. XI, p. 199. Has SilSbhanja-patl of this inscription any connection with the Bhaflja 
ruler Sil’lbhafiji, the father ot VidySdharabhaQja? If the names ate accepted as identical, 
this may throw some light on the relationship of the Bhahjas and the Somavamdis, 
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Kosala-de^a to the Dlksita Pti9.darlka barman, who was a 
resident of the village Maramenda in the Kosala country and 
an immigrant from Bhataparoli. The writer of the grant was 
Mahdksapatalaka Ucchava Naga, son of Allava Naga, who was 
known to the Mahasandhivigrahika Rdnaka Cariidatta. The en¬ 
graver was fhakura Panaka. It is dated in lines 44-47 in the 
15th year of Yayati.* 

(5) Patna grant (ii). —Found in the Patna State. The 
grant consists of 64 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara.* 
It grants the village of PelSdelT (or Helaheli ?) in the Tela- 
tatta-Fisap ® in Kosala-de^a, to the Bhatta Mahodadhi, a 
resident of Antaradi in the Lfwada-Fisai/a.^ It is dated 
in the 24th year of Yayati. The charter was written by the 
Kdyastha Tathagata, belonging to the office of Mahasandhi- 
vigrahin-Rdnaka-Dharaiatta, and engraved by Vijndnl Vasuka 
[everything as usual in the other grants] 

(6) Patna grant (in). —Found in the Patna State. It contains 
75 lines, and was issued from Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi. 
The object of the record is to grant the village Luttaruma of 
Tela-tatta-Ffsaya to the donee of the grant No. 5, who was 
an immigrant from Sravasti-Manc^a/a. It was dated in the 28th 
year of Yayati. The charter was written by the Kayastha 
Suryasena, belonging to office of the Sandkmgrahin of the 
Kosala-de^a [everything as usual in other grants].* 


* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, El, Vol. XI, pp. 03 and 96-98, under the name Nibinna 
Charter, The editor has identified the village granted with the village of the same 
name (Nibinnft) where the inscription was found. He has also suggested that the Vimia 
may be Gbantapara, in the same neighbourhood, 

« Identified by Hiralal with Binka on the Mahanadi. According to him the old capital 
Vinitapura was na.med lay&tmagara after the name of YaySti. See p. 189. Fleet 



Dhoyi’s Pavanadiita, 

3 Country on the bank on the mod. Tel, a tributary of the Mahanadi. 

' ♦ Probably modern' Lebda, 48 milei south-west of Bolangir, Patna State. 

3 Edited by G. M. Laskar, /46fB,T905, Vol. I (N.S), PP. 7-8 and 16-18. For identi¬ 
fication, see El, Vol. XI, PP. 189 and 201. ' ® 

0 Edited by-G. M. liaakar, JASB, 1905, Vol. I (N.B.), pp. 8-12 and 19-23. 



The records mentioned above were iXsiied from places on the 
bank of the Mahanadi, which if the identifications proposed are' 
accepted, were all located in the Son pur State. The villages' 
granted by these inscriptions were mostly included in Kosala or 
Daksina-Kosala, and, so far as they have been identified seems 
to have been all situated in the States of Patna and Son pur. On 
this evidence therefore we are led to conclude that the power of 
Mahasivagiipta I Yayati continued to centre round the same 
region over which his father had held sway.’ But there is some 
evidence to show that Yayati was a more powerful sovereign than 
his father, and he appears to have had some amount of military 
success. Unlike his father’s grants, his inscriptions in their 
introductory parts sometimes contain references to conflicts with 
his neighbours. Thus one of his Sonpur grants (i) seem to tell 
us that he ‘ conquered the lords of Karnata, Lata, Gurjara (?) 
and Dravida ; denuded Kanci of its glory, became the elected 
(avayambara) lord of Kalinga, Kongada, Utkala and Kosiala ; 
was cooled by the wind of the famous countries of Gauda and 
Eadha, became as it were the full-rnoon in the pure sky of Vafiga 
and became the lord of Tri-Kalinga after having conquered it 
with his own hands.’ A Patna grant (No. 6) adds the infor¬ 
mation that he defeated Ajapala in battle and captured 32 big 
elephants. It is difficult to determine how far these statements 
were founded on fact. As his grants record his 28th year, he may 
have flourished during the period c. 1010-1050 A.D. He was 
thus a contemporary of Rajendra Cola, and must have witnessed 
the latter’s northern expedition, which was undertaken some 
time between 1021 and 1025 A.D. As the Tirumalai rock in¬ 
scription of the hitter refers to Kosalai-na^u as one of the coun¬ 
tries through which the Cola conqueror passed on his way to the 
north but significantly enough, fails to record any military 


* This area is sometimes described as the * Sambalpur tract.’ 
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success of Rajendra Cola there/ we may possibly be allowed to 
conclude that Yayati met with some amount of success against 
the Dravida king. But at present it would be risky to accept 
the theory of Mr. B. C. Mazumdar that Yayati personally went 
to Bengal to help its king in repelling the attacks from 
‘ Gurjara, Lata, Karnata, and Kanci invaders.’ ^ Without 
accepting all that the prahstikara claimed we may perhaps be 
right in concluding that Yayati was an ambitious ruler who won 
military fame by raiding the territories of his neighbours. But 
the fact that he was a contemporary of the powerful Tripurl 
Kalacuri kings Gahgeyadeva and Laksmi Karna, the Pala king 
lyfahlpala and the Cola Rajendra shows that his success must 
have been limited. 

Maha^ivagupta I was succeeded by his son Mahabhava- 
gupta II Bhiraaratha. The following inscriptions are so far 
known for his reign : 

(1) Cuttack grant .—This is reported to have been found 
'‘ at Cuttack or closely in its neighbourhood,” but there is no 
precise information about its find-spot. It contains 73 lines 
which are incised as usual on three plates. The figures on the 
seal is damaged and nothing can be distinguished now. The 
inscription opens with a description of the charms of the city of 
Yayatinagara on the Mahanadi. Then in five verses it praises 
king Janamejaya, his son Yayati, and his grandson Bhima- 
ratha. Then we are told that from Yayatinagara Mahabhava- 
gupta (titles and epithets as usual for him and his father), on 
the occasion of a solar eclipse, granted the village of Gaudasi- 
minilligrama in the Kosala-sakhaiigadyanha-Fisaj/a to the 
Ranaka Raccho, an immigrant from the Sravastl-Maniala and a 

' Elf VoK IX, p. 233. The passage runs as follows : . Od^a^msaya which was 

difficult to approach (and which he subdued in) close fights. The good KoSalai-nddUf where 
Br&hmanas assembled, Tanda-bhvtti, in whose gardens bees abounded, and which he 
acquired after destroying Pbarmapala (in) a hot battle.’ 

* OM, pp. 174-75 and 183-85. Note that in his Patna grant No. 6 his Sandhivigrahin 
is described as of Kosala-deSd* 




resident of Singoagrama ‘ in the Devibhoga-P isai/a ^ in Kosala. 
Lines 66-69 are devoted to the praise of the Sandhivigrahm 
Sihgadatta. Lines 69-70 state that the ^asana was written by the 
Kayastha Mahgaladatta. The grant is dated in lines 70-73 in 
the 3rd year of Bhimaratha. It ends with the name of the 
engraver, the vijndnw Madhumatta.® 

(2) Kudopali grant.—This was found buried in the 
ground at the village of Kudopali in the Bargarh tahsil of 
Sambalpur district. It contains 36 lines, and is as usual incised 
on three plates strung together by a ring. The ends of the ring 
are soldered into a seal which “ bears in high relief a sitting 
hamsa facing the proper left and surmounted by a crescent, and, 
below the hamsa, the legend BdVMlca-^ri-[Pu]m[ja].’' The top 
of the first side of the first plate contains the following line, the 
significance of which has not yet been understood : 

Pemitd (?) pamhaldtalihatamvolahhoUchatrasatau. 

The inscription proper begins with the date, the 13th year 
of the reign of Mahabhavagupta-raja II, at Yayatinagara. 
(The titles and epithets of this prince and his father are as 
usual.) Then follow the name and residence of his feudatory : 

Parama-maheSvara-Mathara-vam^odbhava- kulatilaka-Kaleavarl- 
vara - labdha - prasada - Pancadasa - pallikddhipati - Samadhigata- 
pahcamahdiahda-Mdndalika-Rdnaka .^n-Punja, the son of Voda 
(?). The latter from his residence at Va(?)mandapatl ‘ granted the 
village of Loisara® in the, Giclanda-MaridaZfl ® to the Bhatiaputra 

» Probably Singar ia the Khariar Zamindari, in the extreme south of the Raipur dis¬ 
trict (0. P.), El, Vol. XI, p. m 

a Identified with Deobhog in the Bindra Nawagarh Zamindari in the extreme south 
of Raipur district (C.P.); ihid, 

3 Edited by Fleet, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 355-69. 

* Identified with Bamra, a feudatory state in Orissa, called by the Oriyas Baraapda. 
Bamragarh, the old capital of Bamra, is 60 miles N. B. of Binka, El, Vol. XI, p. 201. 

* Identified with a village of the same name in Bargarh tahsil of Sambalpur distr.ct, 
16 miles S. W. of Sambalpur; ibid, 

0 Hiralal suggested the reading Sidanda and identified it with Sarapda, in Bargarh 
tahsil, IX miles S, W. of Sambalpur town, 
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Narayana, an immigrant from Hastipada. In the last two lines 
is given the name of the writer of the copper-plate, Purnadatta, 
the son of the Sresthin Kirana of Lenapura.^ 

The two grants mentioned above do not supply us with any 
record of the political incidents of the reign of Mahabhavagupta 
II. If however the suggested identifications of the place- 
names are accepted we may conclude that his dominions extend¬ 
ed from the south of the Raipur district in the C. P. to Ramra 
in Orissa. His inscriptions show that he ruled for at least 13 
years. On pal aeographio evidence we may refer him approxi¬ 
mately to the period 1050 to 1075 A.D.^ 

Hitherto Mahabhavagupta IT Bhimaratha has been consi¬ 
dered to be the last prince of the Sornavamsls of Kosala. The 
discovery of the Sonpur grant of Kumara Some^vara-deva how¬ 
ever seems to add some new names to the dynasty. This 
inscription was found buried in a field in the village of Kelga 
in the IJttara-tira division of the Sonpur State, about 18 miles 
to the north of Sonpur town. It contains 70 lines, incised on 
four plates. The seal attached to the ring is fashioned in imita¬ 
tion of a lotus bearing a ‘ seated figure with the right arm out¬ 
stretched to the knee, ’ which may possibly be a representation 
of Laksmi. The inscription then opens as follows : 

Om Svasti Srl-Suvarnapurat Parama-mahe^mra-Pb.-M.-P.~ 
Soma-hula - tilaka-Trikalmgadhipati-M- Mahabhavagupta-raja- 
deva padanudhijata-3rlmad-lSd[A]jot& Kesari-raja-deva-prasa- 
dlkrta-Kosala-rapjabhisikta-3ri-AhhimMyadev&sya - ama-rdjye 
Parama-mdheioara-Pb .-Kumdradhiraja-P.-PaicimalankMhipati-^ 

' E'Hted by KieUiorn, ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 254-69. 

• Kielhorn referred hia Kudopali grant to about the first half of the 12th century ; 

ibid, p. 250. ButseePleet’sviewonhisCuttaokgrant. which with the other grants of 
the family is referred to 1000-1100 A.D .; ibid, VoL HI, p. 333, 

■ u. c. Mazumdar, identified the Sonpur tract ■ with P(irfcfma-Z,anta. He points 

out that according to popular tradition Sonpur was once known by that name. A small 
rock in the bed of the Mahnnadi, within a stone’s throw from the paiace of the Maharaja, 
ie 9 till called Lanke^vari; see ibid^ Vol. XII, p. 239. 
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Sonia-kula-kamala-kalika-vihasa-bhasvara-Kumdra-^riSomesva- 

ra-deva-padah-/fMiaiwaA. 

The inscription, in the formal part, records the grant of 
the village of Attends/ in the Uttaravalli-yisaj/a,* of the Kosala 
ra>iya-Khan4a, to the Bhattaputra Udayakara Sarman, an immi¬ 
grant from Mahuvali in Savatthi (SravastI 7)-Man4ala and a 
resident of Kamalapura.® The inscription is dated in lines 14- 
16 in the ‘ increasing victorious reign, year 1.’ * 

The first name in the grant is that of Mahabhavagupta- 
deva. “ But from the manner in which this mention is made ” 
the editor of the grant found it ‘ ‘ difficult to say which MahS- 
bhavagupta is referred to.” From palaeographic considerations 
however it seems likely that this prince is not the first of that 
name and that he may possibly be either the Mahabhavagupta 
of the Kudopali grant mentioned above, or a later prince bear¬ 
ing the same name. The letters of the Sonpur grant of Somes- 
vara, though agreeing in the main with the characters of the 
plates of the Kosala Guptas contain many modern Oriya and 
Bengali forms, which show that they are of a later time. The 
next difficulty is about the relationship between this Mahabha¬ 
vagupta and liddyotakesarin who is said to have granted {prasa- 
dikrta) the Kosala country to Abhimanyu. The word pMd- 
nudhyata however may possibly signify that liddyotakesarin 
immediately succeeded Mahabhavagupta and that the former was 
possibly a lineal or at least a collateral descendant of the latter. 
If this is accepted it would afford an interesting instance of the 
reappearance of Kesarl names in the family tree after more than 
300 years. We have already shown that the name Eanakesarin 
occurs twice in the genealogical list of the Tripura branch of 
this family. The occurreno^e of names ending in Kesarin and of 

‘ Identified by the editor with the village of Achenda, 7 miles from Kelga. 

’ The editor points out that Achenda is in the Uttara-tlra division of Sonpur. Thus 
it is iikely that Uttarava!li-F»?a|/fl may be identified with tlie Uttara-tira division. 

* Sten Konow suggested that this name may be a Sanskritisation of Kelg«; see ibvi, 
Vol. XII, p. 238, fn. 2. 

* The grant was edited by B. C. Mazumdar, El, Vol. XII pf). 237-42, 
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‘ Janamejaya ’ and ‘ Yayati ’ in the Orissan branoli of the 
family makes its identification with the Kesdri-vdm^a of the 
MMld-PMji seem probable.^ 

Uddyotakesarin of the Sonpur grant has been identified with 
the prince of the same name whose Bhuvdnesvar inscription,^ 
dated in his 18th year, was edited by Prinsep as early as 1838.® 
This record is damaged but the published text of the inscription 
gives the following genealogy of Uddyotakesarin : - 

► In the lunar race 

- Trikalihgddhipa Janamejaya...kil’ed in battle the Udra-de^a-narapati; 

j called Sammif and Saptdhga-rdjyeavara^ 

' ■ • I . . ■ ■ 


r 

Dirgharava 

. I 

Apavara 


I 

Vicitravirya 

I 

Abhimaiiyu 


Ca] 5 Ldihara=K 6 lavati of the solarrace. 

• . , ,' ■ ■ I' ' ■■ 

Uddyotakesarin. 

Some scholars have further identified the Uddyotakesarin of 
the Bhuvanesvar epigraph with the prince of that name whqse,^ 
inscriptions of his 5th and 18th years were discovered in Orissa,^ 
in the Lalatendu Kesari and Navamuni caves respectively-* Thus, 
according to the proposed identifications all these princes bear¬ 
ing the name Uddyotakesiirin were identical. As an illustratiop, 

> For a summary of this part of the chroniola, see El, Vol. Ill, pp. 336 II. Flert. 'who 
first proposed the identification of Janamejaya and Yayati of the inscriptions with the 
Janamejaya Keairi and Yayati Kesari of the chronicles, showed the utter unreliability of 
the chronological system of the Pddji, and remarked that * everything relating to ancient 
times, which had been written on the unsupported authority of these annals, has to be 
expunged bodily from the pages of histoJry * ; ibid, pp. 32>26 and 337-40. Mr. B. C. • 
Mazumdar. however thinks that the Kesari kings of the Pdnji must be identified with the 
Cola kings who invaded Orissa and ‘ who bore, the title Kesari *; see OM, pp., 187 

& EL Vol. XIT, p. 289. ; ; t _ 

3 Vol. VII, Part I. pp. 557-62 and plate XXIV; EL Vol. V, Appiendix^- 

p. 90,No. ees. ‘ - / 

* Inscriptions in Udayagiri and Kbandagiri, EL Vol. XIII, pp, 165-166, No^.’ XIV 
and XV. * . i ^ 
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however of the uncertainties of the history of this period of 
■ Orissa the interesting fact may be mentioned that the scholar 
who admits the identity of ; the two Uddyotakesarins of the Soupur 
and Bhuvanesvar inscriptions refers the latter epigraph to the 
12th century,* while the scholar who identifies the two Uddyo¬ 
takesarins of the Bhuvanesvar and the Navamuni cav^i inscrip¬ 
tions refers the latter record to ‘about the lOth century.’ * 

The identifications proposed have to face other difficulties. 
If the Janamejaya who appears at the head of the table in the 
Bhuvanesvar epigraph was the same person as MahShhavagupta 
Janamejaya, and if the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant 
is accepted as Mahabhavagupta II, then in one case Uddyo- 
takesarin becomes the 3rd reigning king from Jananiiejaya and in 
another case the 6th. The difficulty is partly solved if we sup¬ 
pose that the Mahabhavagupta of the Sonpur grant was later 
than the prince of that name in the Kudopali grant. For this 
would make Uddyptakesarin of the Sonpur grant the 5th reigning 
prince from Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya, with a possible 
Mahasivagupta in between the two Mahabhavaguptas of the 
Kudopali and the Sonpur grants. This would tend to lessen the 
distance between the two Uddyotakesarins. The position may 
be illustrated by the following table : 

1. Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 

. I ..... 

2. Mahasivagupta II Yayati 2. Dirgharava 

1 1 , ; 

3 Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha 3. ApavSra 4. VicitravTrya ■ 

I I 

4. Mahasivagupta III (?) 5. Abhimanyu 

5. Mahabhavagupta III 6. Candlhara 

6 . . Ucldybtakesarin ^ . 7. Uddyotakaaarin 

; '. ■ i -.' ■ - ■ .. . . ' . ’ 

‘ Mr. B. C. Mazumdar. El, Vol. XTI, p. 239; see also his OM, p. 1X9/ , ' , . 

* Mr. R. P. Banerji, ibid^ Vol. XIII, p. 105. ’ , V 
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Under this scheme Dirgharava is accepted as a son of Maha- 
bhavagupta I Janatnejaya, and Uddyotakesarin a collateral des¬ 
cendant of the Mahabhavagupta (III ?) of the Sonpur grant. As 
I have already suggested, it is possible that Uddyotakesarin 
succeeded Mahabhavagupta (III ?) who possibly died childless. 

The discovery of most of the inscriptions of Uddyotakesarin 
near Bhuvanesvar * may indicate the transference of the seat of 
the Somavamsis’ kingdom from the Sambalpur tract to the sea¬ 
board of Orissa. This conclusion is supported by the fact that 
the Sonpur grant of Some^vara distinctly states that Kosala was 
granted by Uddyotakesarin to Abhimanyu, who apparently found¬ 
ed a feudatory dynasty in the Sonpur tract. The Kumarddhi- 
rdja Somosvara was possibly a son of Abhimanyu, and appa¬ 
rently succeeded the latter at Suvarnapura. 

Nothing is known about the history of the successors of 
Uddyotakesarin. According to the Mddld-Pdflji Suvarna Kesarl 
who ruled in c. 1123-32 A.D. was the last king of the Kesarl 
dynasty. We are told by this chronicle that Orissa was con¬ 
quered by a king from the south named CodagaAga (1132-52 

A. D.) who established the ‘G-aAga-vathsa.’^ Fleet rightly 
identified this CodagaAga with Anantavarma Codaganga of the 
later GaAga dynasty, for whom we have dates ranging from i§aka 
998 to iSaha 1069 (c. 1076-1147 A.D.). Though Suvarna Kesarl 
is utterly unknown to epigraphic evidence, and may possibly be 
fictitious, yet it is not unlikely that the Orissan chronicles may 
have retained a reminiscence of the real facts when they make the 
later GaAgas the successors of the Kesarls in Orissa. There is 

^ As another illaatration of the uncertainties of Orissan history may be mentioned the 
fact that nobody yet knows who founded the magnificent IiifigarSja temple at Bhuvanes¬ 
var. According to the Mddld-^P&nji Lalatendu Keaar! hnilt the temple in iSaka 688 (A.D. 
686 ). Becent studies however tend to show that it was probably erected by one of the ances¬ 
tors of Uddyotakesarin in c, 1000 A.D. See R P. Chanda, ASIt 1923-24, pp. 119-22; also 

B. C. Mazamdar, OAf, pp. 196-99; N. Tripathi, in JB0R8, 1928, June, p. 303; AO, Vol, II, 
pp, 66-58. 

• KJ, Vol. lU, pp. 886 fit. 
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no inherent improbability in the proposition that the Somavam^i 
Kesarls were destroyed during the vigorous reign of Ananta- 
varma Codagatiga sometime before c. 1148 A.D.‘ 


(2) The Karas of Tosalt. 

The Karas appeared to have ruled in Orissa from about 
the 8th century down to the 11th century A.D. Most of their 
inscriptions were discovered in the districts of Cuttack, Puri, 
and Ganjam ; and it seems likely that they ruled, for some time 
at least, over portions of these districts synchronously with the 
Somavamfe of Kosala. Most of their charters were issued from 
Guhesvara-pataka,^ and record grants either in Uttara or Daksi- 
i*a Tosali. Some of these grants include Kuhgada-d/awoJaZa in 
the latter division. Tosali has been rightly identified with Tosali 
mentioned iu the Orissan edicts of the Maurya emperor Asoka,® 
Gafcsina-Tosali is mentioned in the Patiakella grant of Maha¬ 
raja Sivaraja dated in (Gupta) Saihvai 283/ Kuhgada ® is 
apparently the Kung-yii-t‘o of Yuan Chwang,® which was situ¬ 
ated 1,200 li to the South-West of Wu-t‘u (Udra)’ and 1,400 
or 1,500 li to the North-East of Ka-leng-ha (Kalihga).® Cun¬ 
ningham and Fergusson identified Kung-yu-t‘o with the region 
about the Chilka Lake, now included within the districts of 
Puri and Ganjam,® 

* On the sabaequeDt history of Kosala see the Patna Maseum plates of SomeSvare, 
who belonged to the Colanvaya and claimed to be lord of Kosala. The characters of this 
record belong to the I4th centnry. See El, Vol. XIX, pp. 97-99. 

* In some of their grants the name seems to be 3uhhe4vara-pdtaka; see JBOBS, 
Vol. VI, pp. 419 ff. ; 1928, June, p. 282 ff.; or l^uhhadeva^pataka, El, Vol. XV, p. 3. 

* Hultzsch, Gilt Vol. I, Inscriptions of ASoka, pp. 92 ff. Also fn. 1 on p. 95. 

* Elt Vol. IX, p. 287. 

“ Alsospolt Kohgoda; see Elt Vol. VI, p. 141; JEORS, Vol. V, pp. 664 ff. 

® Or Kung-gu4*o or Kung-ya-Vo; see YC, Vol. II, pp. 196-98. 

^ Or Ota (Odra), YC, Vol. II, p. 193. 

® Ibidt p. 198. 

® Ibidt p. 197. Fargasson thought that its capital “ was situated to the northward of 
the Obilka Iiake and somewhere between Oubtack and Aska, where one of Asoka*s great 
edict tablets still exists.** 
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The Kara grants, like most Orissa inscriptions are undated, 
or are dated in eras of uncertain epoch. Recently however 
Prof. Sylvain Levi has greatly assisted the attempts of scholars 
to find the period of the Karas in Orissa by suggesting the 
identification of one of its earlier kings named Subhakara with 
‘ the fortunate monarch who does what is pure, the lion,’ 

‘ king of the realm of Wu-Cha ’ who sent an autograph MS. 
to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong in 795 A.D.^ The Ganjam 
plates of the Sailodbhava feudatory Madhavaraja Sainyabhita 
show that the Orissan coast-districts, including portions of 
Ganjam, were under the Gauda king Sasanka up to year ()19- 
20 A. D.® After the defeat of Sasiauka these dominions of the 
latter may have passed under the control of Harsa for soine 
time.® It was probably during the confusion that followed 
the death of Harsa that the Karas succeeded in establishing 
their power in Orissa. In their earlier inscriptions the Karas 
claim descent from the Bhaummmya or Bhauma-kula,* while in 
the later records they are said to have sprung from the Voni^a of 
the Kara kings. Sometimes their dynasty is simply referred to 
as Kara-kula. 

The earliest inscription of the family appears to be the 
Nenlfur grant of Subhakara. It was found among the old 
records of a Zamindar of Darppan, in the Cuttack District. 
It contains 34 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 

The circular seal which is attached to a projection on one side 

of the plate bears in its upper part the figure of a bull couchant. 
Its lower part contains the legend Sri-^uhhakaradevasya. 
The inscription is undated, but on palaeographic grounds can 
be referred to the 8th century A.D. It opens with Om Smsti- 


' EI, Vol. XV, pp. 363-64. 

’ IbW.VoI. VJ, pp. 143-46. , . . ^ * f 

3 Li/e, -p. 164- It to t**® assignment of ‘ the revenue of eighty large towns ot 

Orissa ’ by Slladitya to the learned-Jayaaena. 

♦ (jenealogiea of the dynasties of AaeaiD, see 5Mpra, pp. 237 ft‘. 


Jaya-skandhavarM Siibhadevapd^kdt,,. and : then gives the 
following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhaunidnvaya 
Pammopa8ai^ca-Nr(?)gatrip/ia(?)-namu Ksemankara-deva 
Parama-iathdgata Svadharmdropita-varridSrama-BhsirasahaSivakamdGva, 

Parama-saugaia Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydta Mahdrdja Subhakaradeva. 

It then records the grants of the villages of parvata-droni'- 
Komparaka and Dapcjahkiyoka, situated in the Visayas of Pan- 
cala and Vubhyudaya in Uttara-Tos&\i,to one hundred Brahmans 
(names given). The date Sumvat 8 occurs in line 30, The 
Dutaka of the grant was tlie . Mahdksapatalddhikarddhikrta 
Samudradatta. It was written by the Mahaksapatalika Bhogika 
Brahmadatta, heated (tdpitam) by Pettdpa^a Narayana, and 
engraved by TaUhakara Edadatta.' 

From the titles of the kings it is clear that the kings were 
Buddhists. But, like the Palas of Bihar and Bengal, they 
did not find it conflicting with their tenets to pose at the same 
time as guardians of the VarnMmmas. The figure of the 
bull on their seal shows the curious blending o. later Buddhism 
and Saivism. Prof. Sylvain Ldvi has identified the donor of the 
grant with the Mahayana Buddhist king of Wii-ch’a (Udra) 
who sent an autograph MS. to the Chinese emperor Te-tsong 
in A.D. 795.® The Sanskrit equivalent of the name of the 
king given in Chinese as ‘ the fortunate monarch who does what ' 
is pure, the lion’ is ^ubhakara ifesann or 

Sivakara, the father of Subha kara of the Neulpur grant, has 
been identified by some scholars with Sivankara, the first prince-' 
mentioned in the Ghaurasi grant of Sivakara.® This grant 

> Edited by B. D. Bannerji, Bl, Vol. XV, pp. l-S. The editor reads the name of the 
donor as Subhiibara; but I have accepted tiie correction suggeeted by Prof. Le»i and ac¬ 
cepted by Prof. F. W, Thomas; ibid-, p. 864. ^ 

* Ibid, pp. 863-64. . , ' 

» JBOflS', 1928, June, p. 304. / ' ' 
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was found in the village of Chaurasi, in the pargana Antarodh, 
thana Nimapara, in the Sadar division of the Puri district. 
It contains 29 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. 
On a projection of the plate on its left side is the circular seal 
formed like an expanded lotus flower bearing the figure of a bull. 
The inscription on the seal is illegible. The letters of the 
grant are not later than the 9th or 10th century A.D. It opens 
with Om siddhih, and then follows (lines 2-3) the name of the 
residence of the donor— Guha(3ubha ?) devipatikdr-vasinah 
lyijaya-skandhdmrdt. Then follows the genealogy : 

In the mighty kula of Bhauma. 

Sivankara 

, I —Mahadevl Jayabali-devi. 

P6.-Af.-P.-8ubhakara. Utkalendra 

I ^Mahadevl MadhaTa-devi. 

Pb.-M.-P. Sivakara. 

The inscription then records the grant of the village of Vuvrada 
in the Anarudra-Fisaj/a of Dafcsiwa-To^ali to the Brahman Jallu- 
bhatta. It is dated in line 10 in Sarhvat 13. It was written by 
the Tastdkdra Harivardhana.^ 

If we accept the identification proposed above, we may have 
to reject the suggestion of Mr. R. D. Banerji that Maharaja 
Subhakara was a feudatory ruler.’* For in this grant his family 
is given all the imperial titles that sovereign rulers assumed 
during this period. Unfortunately we do not know the names 
of the immediate successors of Sivakara II. The grants of 
DapflimahadevI, which undoubtedly belong to a later period, 
contain the names of a number of her predecessors. But the 
name of Sivakara (II) does not occur amongst them. In the 
present state of our knowledge we must remain contented with 
the suggestion that ^ivakara (II) and his ancestors preceded 

* Edited bj Narayaea Tripathi, JBORS, 1928, June, pp. 293-806. This editor 
also gives the name of the father of the doaor as iSabhakara. Toiali ij probably a 
mistake for Tosali. 

» El, Vol. XV, p.2. 
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Lolabhara or Lonabhara, the first prince in the direct line from 
Dapdi-mahSdevi.^ The following grants of this queen are known : 

(1) Ganjam grant (i). —It was found in the office of the 
Collector of Ganjam ; find-spot unknown. The inscription con¬ 
tains 43 lines, incised on both sides of a single plate. On its proper 
right is soldered a seal resting on an expanded lotus-flower, 
bearing the figure of a coiichant bull, and below it is the legend 
Srlmad-Danii-mahadevl. Tlie characters of the inscription may 
be classed together with those of the Nadagam (in Ganjam) 
plates of Vajrahasta of Saka Sammt 979 (A, D. 1058), and with 
those of some other inscriptions belonging to about the 12th or 
13th centuries A. D.'"® The grant opens as usual with Orii svas- 
ti, and then comes in the 3rd line the name of the donor’s place 
of residence : Srltmd GuheSvara-pdtaka-niodsl vijaija-skandha- 
vdrdt. Next comes the following genealogy of the donor: 

A king named Unmattia-simha® 

From his family (Tad-vamSad) 

Mangapada (?) and others. . . 

In their family (Tad-vaihh) 

(1) King Loiiabhara 


(2) Kusumabhara 


(3) Lalitabhara 


(4) Santikara 


(5) 


I 


Subhakara 
I =(6) Gauri (?) 

Parama-mdhehan-Mdid-pitf-pidanudhydta^Pb.^M.^P, 

(7) Dandi-mahadevi 

' JBORS, 1923. June, p. 304. 

* Vol. VI, pp. 153-54, Nos. 568, 665, 659-60, 664,666, 672-7o and 711-14 of 
Kielhorn's lisfc of Northern Inscriptions in JS/, Vol. V, ippewdiaj. Kielhorn though not 
venturing to express any deOnite opinion on the age of the inscription, remarked that 
it‘< 50 uld hardly be older than the 13th century.’ But I think the date of the grant 
must be placed sometime before the middle of the 12th century, for there could hardly 
be any place for a sovereign ruler in the Ganjam area during the reign of Co^aganga 
(c 1076-1147 A.D.). In fact it seems likely that either DaniJi-mahfidevI or her 
immediate successors were destroyed by that powerful ruler of Kalifiganagara. 

» The name is sometimes given as Unmat^a-kesarin ■, see infra, p. 421. 
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Tlie inscription then grants the village of Villa, belonging 
to the eastern division of the Varada-khanda-Fisaya of the 
KOAgSda-iHfanda^o, to the Pratihara Dhavala, on the occasion of a 
Samkrdnti in Samvat 180. Line 41 adds that a quarter (?) of 
this village again was given by Dhabala to the Brahmans on the 
occasion of a Sarhkrdnti. The grant ends with the name of the 
engraver, Sambhaka.^ 

(2) Ganjam grant (ii). —This was found with (1). The 
inscription contains 39 lines. It records the grant of the village 
of (jarasambha in the Arttani-Fisaya in li(ing5da.~Man(}alaka in 
Bafcsina-KOsala^ to the Bhattaputra Pnrusottama by the donor of 
No. 1.- Lines 38-39 record that half of this village was given 
by the donee to Bhattaputra Ravika. It was written by the 
Mahaksapatalika Bhogada, and engraved by the Tdmrakdra 
(Kantha?)kaka. The inscription is not dated. [Seal, genealogy, 
place of residence, titles, etc., as in No. 1.] ^ 

(3) Banpur grant. —This was found in the possession of a 
Brahman family of Kumurang Sasan, a village near Banpur in 
the Puri district, some 5 miles from the Balugan Station of the 
B. N. Ry. It is reported to have been discovered in the desert¬ 
ed village of Mansinghapur, about 7 miles from Kumurang. 
The inscription consists of 45 lines, incised on a single plate. 
It records the grant of Kantsaranagari-gfruma in the Khidihga- 
hara-Ftsaya in the Kuhgada-Mawdaia of Bafcfma-Tosala to some 
Brahmans by tlie donor of No. 1. It is dated in the 18th year 
of an unspecified era. At the end of the inscription occurs the 
name of the Mahdksapatalddhikrta Rdnaka Bhusana Naga and 
Mahaksapatalika Bhogl Padmasena. Genealogy of the donor 
nearly the same as in No. 1, with the following exceptions ; 3rl,- 
mad-Gayada and others is substituted for ‘ Mangapada and others, ’ 
Lolabhara is substituted for Louabhara and Unmatta-sirhha 

• Edited by Kielhorn, ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 136-40. 

• Could it be a mistake for Totals (i.e., To4alI = To8aIl)- 

• Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol. VI, pp. 140-43. 
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is said here to have been born in the family of Kara kings. 
Everything else as in No. 1.^ 

Of the princes mentioned in the genealogy of Dandi-mahadevI 
G-ayada is identified by some scholars ^ with Gayadatuhga-deva, 
for whom we have the two following inscriptions : 

(1) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant .—The find-spot of this 
is unknown. It contains 40 lines, incised on both sides of a 
single plate. The seal is elliptical, and bears the figure of a bull 
and the legend Sri-Gaya^atunga-devasya. The characters are. 
similar to those of the plate of Mahabhavagupta Janamejaya, 
and may be referred to the 10th or 11th century A. D. The 
inscription opens with the praise of a mountain called Mahdpar- 
vata, whose body was marked by the kings of the Tuhga dynas¬ 
ty. Then occurs the name of Yamagartta-lfarn^ala. Next comes 
the genealogy of the donor, as follows: 

.la the Tunga-vawia, Sandilya-goim Bajd-Jagattunga, who oame 
from Bohitagiri (mod. Bohtasgarh in Shahabad district, 
Bihar?). 


In his line Salanatuhga 

PaTama-maheivara-Samadhigata-paflca-mahdSabda- 

Gayadatunga-deva. 


The inscription then records the grant of some land in the 
village of Toro in the Venduihga-Fisat/o, in the Yamagartta- 
Mandala, to a number of Brahmans settled at the village of 
Kuruvabhata in the Odra-Fijaya.® 

(2) Talcher grant .—This belongs to the Talcher State of 
Orissa ; find-spot not known. The inscription contains 36 lines. 

• Edited by H. Pandsy, JBORS, Vol. V, pp. 664-78. - 

* JBORS, Vol. V, p. 668, fn. 2 ; ibid. 1928, June, pp. 295-96. 

' » Edited by Prof. N. Chakravarti, JASB, 1909, Vol. V (N.S.), pp. 847-60. The 
editor thinks that the word Vanaryasatru occurring in line 11 may be a surname of 
Jagattufiga or of a pradecesaor of the latter. The Candcas of Bangil al^o claimed to 
have come from Rohitagiri; see Vol. XXII, pp. 116^ ffi; also supra^ p, 322, 
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t records the grant of the Vaniaitallo-gfrawa in the Tuhkera* 
Vi^aya in the Yamagartta-^l/anQfa/a to 3 Brahmans vrho were 
settled in the Odra-Vi^aya. One of the donees came from the 
Varendra-il/anf^aZa, while another came from S5vathi. 
(= SravastI). [Everything else as in No. 1.] ^ 

These grants seem to indicate that Gayadatunga was a 
worshipper of Siva, and possibly a feudatory. The find-spot 
of his second grant shows that his territory was not far-removed 
from the centre of power of the Kara rulers. The seals of his 
inscriptions also bear the figure of a bull like those of the Karas. 
The designation of the family name as Tunga-vamSa should be 
no insuperable bar to the acceptance of these rulers as members 
of the Kara family. Family names in Indian dynasties some¬ 
times start from an accidental similarity of the ending of the 
names of some of its members, and I think the occurrence of 
3 successive names ending in Tunga may have led the praiasti- 
kara of the 3rd prince to call his dynasty Tunga-vamsa. On 
the evidence available we cannot be sure on the point but on 
the whole it seems more reasonable to accept tentatively the 
identification proposed. But we must at the same time conclude 
that the period between Sivakara II and Lo^abhara was a 
period of disruption in the family history of the Karas. It is 
not unlikely that during this period a more powerful neighbour, 
possibly the Somavam^is of Kosala completely destroyed their 
sovereignty. Unmatta, Mahgapada and Gayacla were probably 
representatives of the family who held a precarious power as 
feudatories in different parts of the seaboard of Orissa. 


' Edited by B* Banerji, JASB^ 1916, Vol, XII (N*S.), pp. 291-96. Previously 
edited byN. Vasu in tbe Archaeological Survey of Mayurabhafijaf Vol. I, p, 162 ff. For 
another inscription of the Tailga family see the Bonai grant of Maharaja Rdnaka Parama^ 
mdheSvara-Samadhigata-pafica-mahd-Sahda^A^^ddaSa^GondamddhipatuYixiltatxiiigek IT, son 
of Kbadgatnnga and graiidson of Vinitatnnga I, who came from Bohitasi (Eohtasgarh ?). 
The seal'ia circular, and bears in relief * a couchant deer with trees in front, symbols 
for the sun and moon, a lotas, * and the legend SruVinitatunga-deva. It was edited by 
H* P. Sastri in JBORSt Vol. VI, pp, 236-40. 



Lo^iabhara was descended from one of these branches, and 
appears to have succeeded in reviving the lost prosperity of his 
family. 


No records have yet been discovered of Lonabhara and his 
two sons Kusumabhara and Lalitabhara. But the Dhenkanal 
grant of Tribhuvana-mahadevI, the queen of the last prince, 
throws important light on his reign and the period immediately 
following. This inscription was discovered in the State of 
Dhenkanal in Orissa. It contains 42 lines, incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal has the figure of a bull 
couchant and the legend Srimat Tribhuanci(^vana?)-inah(idevi. 
It was issued from the Vijaya-skandhavara at ^ahheivara-pataka 
and is dated in year 35 of an unspecified era. It records the 
grant of the village of KontasparS in the Tosala-Fisaj/a to Bhafta 
Jagaddhara for the object of ‘ bringing down rain,’ by the 
queen Tribhuvana-mahadevI. The genealogy of the donor is 
given as follows: 

When the Maharajas Unmatta-kesarin * and Gayada 
had gone to the city of Indra; 

In the Kara-kula (line 16) 

M.-P,-Iia]itahhS,ra = M.-P ■•Pb.-Parama-vaiarkavi-Matdpitr-paddnudhyatd 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi. 

We are told by this inscription that the donor of the grant 
was the daughter of Raja Malladeva the ornament of the 
southern regions. This Malladeva appears to have helped the 
Karas to uphold their power after the death of a prince who 
was possibly his own son-in-law. We are then told that 
Tribhuvana-mahadevi, though at first unwilling to take up the 
reins of the government, was at last prevailed upon by a very 
pious lady named Purayidevl. The Dutaka of the grant was 

* Same aa OnmaUa-simha of the Ganjam grant of Dag-Ji-mahadevi; see supra. 
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the Mahdksapatalika Balabhadra, and the writer Mahak^apa- 
talika Bhogt Nagadadeva.' 

In the genealogy given in the Ganjam grant (i) of Daiidi- 
mahadevl we have 7 rulers of the line of Lopabhara. The 
inscription noticed above gives ns the name of an additional 
member and the total number of princes from Lo^abhara to 
Da^di-mahadevI now stands at 8. The only other member of 
this family for whom we have epigraphic records is Santikara, 
the son of Lalitabhara. One of his inscriptions was discovered 
in a small cave near Asoka’s rock-edict at Dhauliin Puri district.“ 
Another short inscription of 5 lines belonging to this prince 
was discovered in the Ganesagumpha at Khandagiri, in Puri 
district® which appears to record some dedication made by 
Bhimata, a physician (bhisak). 

We do not know the name of any other ruler of this family 
after Damli-mahadevl. As the characters of the grants of this 
queen belong to the period c. 1058-1200 A. D., it is not unlikely 
that the dynasty was destroyed during her reign or in that of 
one of her immediate successors by the growing power of the 
Eastern Gaiigas of Kalinganagara. It seems almost certain 
that the Karas must have been swept away before the advance 
of Avantavarraan Codaganga {c. 1076-1147 A. D.) who con¬ 
quered the ruler of Utkala and apparently extended the frontiers 

of his kingdom from Godavari valley to the Ganges. 


V Edited by H. P. Sastri, JPOiJS', Vol. II, pp. 419-27. The editor^ takes UnmaH®. 
ICesario and Gayada as members of different dynasties each of which was distinct from 
the Karas. But see above, p. 417, the Ganjam grant (t) of Daj?<Ji-mahadevi where the line 
of Konabhara is said to be descended from the line of Unmatta-simha and Mangapaija. 

^ Noticed in KjT, Vol. XV, p. 3. 

» Edited by R. I>. Banerji, El, Vol. XIII, p. 167, No. XVIT. A difficulty in the 
way of accepting the identification of this Santikara with the son of lionabbSra is the 
period of the script of this inscription. According to the editor it belongs to about the 
first half of the 9th century A.D., which, considering the nature of the script of the 
Ganjam grant of Da 9 <}i-inah«devi, is much too early for her uncle. 
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The Bhahjas. 

Princes bearing names which end in hhanja appear to 
have ruled in Orissa and the northern portion of Ganjam 
district for about three or four hundred years. Their 

grants, most of which are undated or dated in eras whose 
epochs have not yet been fixed, have been referred by 
various authorities to periods ranging from about the 10th 
or 11th to the 14th or the 15th centuries. These inscrip¬ 
tions were mostly discovered in the states of Mayurbhanj, 
Sonpur, Baudh, Despalla and the northern portion of the 
Ganjam district. The proposed identification of the localities 
mentioned in these grants, if accepted, would show that with a 
few exceptions most of them were situated in the area indicat¬ 
ed above. It is evident that there were at least two main 
branches and more than one minor branch of these princes. 
Some of the inscriptions actually say that like the Kudras, the 
Bhahja princes were many thousands in number. The seals 
and the stories of the origin of the' different branches also often 
vary considerably from one another. In many of the grants 
the princes are designated ‘ lords of Khinjali’, while some of the 
oldest records seem to give Khijihga as one of the capitals of 
the Bhafijas. If the identifications of Khinjali-Manrfak and 
Khijinga with Keonjhar and Khicbing in Mayurbhanj are 
accepted/ it is possible that one of the two main branches ruled 
in the region now occupied by those two states. The other 
important branch appears to have held sway in the valley of the 
Bushikulya river in the north of Ganjam district. Prom the 
fact that none of these princes had any imperial titles it seems 
certain that none of these Bhanja princes ever attained sove¬ 
reign rank, and it appears that they were feudatories of their 

* Accepted by Hiralal; but see B. D. Banerji, JEORS, Marcb-June, 1929, 
ppt 83-84. He proposes its ideutification with “ the country on both banks of the Maba- 
uadi near and about the modern states of Sonpur and Baudb/* 
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more powerful neighbours. But unfortunately their charters 
never mention the names of their overlords. Thus though in 
different localities and periods they may have acknowledged the 
authority of the Somavamsis of Kosala, the Karas of Tosall, or 
the Eastern Gahgas of Kalihganagara, yet there is little definite 
evidence to conclusively prove this suggestion. The absence of 
the names of their overlords in their grants may however indi¬ 
cate a larger degree of autonomy and freedom from control than 
usually falls to the lot of subordinate rulers. 

Attempts have been made from time to time to reduce the 
genealogical data found in the introductory portion of the 
Bhaujas’ grants to one family tree.* But in spite of these 
attempts “ Bhanja chronology still remains a subject of great 
controversy.” In the present state of our knowledge it would 
perhaps be too risky to attempt any synthetic study of all these 
Bhanjas. In the following pages therefore I shall simply give a 
description of their epigraphic records and their contents, indi¬ 
cating wherever possible their age and the identifications of the 
localities mentioned therein. To avoid confusion and facilitate 
reference, I have, following Hiralal, given the letters A to P to 
the records included in his list.^ The letters after P will mark 
those inscriptions which are not noticed in his list. 

(1) A. Baudh grant of Ranabhanja .—This was found in 
the Baudh State. The inscription contains 49 lines, incised on 
three plates held together by a ring. The seal soldered to the 
ring is round in shape. ‘ The impression of the seal consists of 
a crescent above, the name of the king iSrl-Ranahhaflja-devasya 
in the middle and a seated bull facing the proper left below. 
The characters of the inscription, according to the editor, are 
more archaic in form than those of the Bamanghati grant of 


‘ The most recent attempt is that by Hiralal in the El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 282-303. But 
see R. n, Banerji in JBORS, Vol. TII, pp, 319-23; alsoB. C. Mazumdarin El, yol, XI, 
pp. 90-09; the same author in yBORSf, Vol. II, pp. 339-67; ibid, Vol. VI, pp. 267-68, 
and fn. 6 on p. 268. 

* £1, Vol. XVin, pp. 283-84 and 291, - . 
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the same king or the Sonpur grant of his father Satrubhahja. 
They are more akin to the characters of the Q-umsur grant of 
Netrbhanja and the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja.’ The 
inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

' In the line of Bhaflja rulers 

Nrpa Gandhata 

Andaja-vathSa-prabhavah Pdrama-maheSvara-Mata-pitr-paddnudhyato 
Bhanjamala-kula-tilako Maharaja Ranabhanja-devah. 

The inscription was issued from Dhftipura, and granted 
the village of Konatinthi/ in the KhUiy^-Visaya of the Khin- 
jali-Ma'n4ala,^ to a Bhata(Bhatta?)-putra, the son of Vasudeva, 
an inhabitant of Amvasara-carana. The grant was written in 
the 54th year of the king in the dark half of Bhadrapada by 
the Sdndhivigrahiya{hika?) Himadatta, and incised by the 
Arka&dU Gonaka. It ends with lamchitam Mahardjakiya- 
mudrena.^ 

(2) B. Baudh grant of Ramhhanja .—This was also found 
in the Baudh State. It comprises 59 lines, incised on three 
plates strung together by a ring. The seal is oval in shape 
and ‘ bears in high relief, a couchant bull facing the proper left, 
and above it the orescent and the sun.’ Below the bull is the 
legend l§rt-Banahhanja devasya. Below this is an expanded 
lotus-flower with stem. The introductory portion of the record 
gives the following genealogy of the donor :— 

' Hiralal suggests : Kontinthi (Kontinvi)»Kontuani, about 2 miles south of Baudh; 
El, Vol. XVm, p. 300. 

® Identified by Hiralal with Keon jhar State; ibid, pp. 288-89 and 292. According 
to T. C. Rath it was the name of a tract of country which is now known as Baudh Des- 
palla, and Gumsur ; ibid, Vol. XIX, p. 42. According to him Khirljaliya^^gada^Vi^aya 
signifies the former name of Gumsur and KhiUjaUya-gada corresponds to the present name 
of “ Godamuf/m,” a subdivision of the old Gumsur State. According to B. C.]Mazumdar it 
is identical with modern Kimedi in the N. W. of the Ganjam district; but>ee Hiralal above. 

* Edited by R. D. Banerji in El, Vol. XIT, pp. 321.35. First noticed by N. N. Vasu, 
in Arohaeological Survey of Mayurahhanja, Vol. I, pp. 129 ff, 
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In the B ha ft ja-kula 
Satrubhafija 

Andaja-vamSa-prahhavah Parama-vai8nava-Mdtd''pitT'pddanudhydi6 BhaHjd- 
maladinla-iilaka-Ubhaya-Kliifljaly-adhipatih^ 8amadhigata-pafica-mahd- 
Sahdo Mahd8dmanta-vandita-8tambhe4vari4ahdha’VaTa-pra8ddo^ Hdna- 
fca/i-Eanabhaiija-deva. 

This inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and records 
the grant of the village of ValMriiiga/ in the KhStia-Fi^aya 
to Bhattaputra Damodara, in the 26th year of the Rdmka. 
The inscription was incised by the vanik and Suvarmkdra 
Sivanaga, son of Pandi, and sealed with the Royal Seal.* 

(3) C. Sonpnr grant of Satrubhafija. —This was discovered 
' in the State of Sonpur. The inscriptioni of 44 lines is incised 
on 3 plates, strung together on a circular ring, the ends of which 
are secured by an oval seal bearing in relief the legend Srh 
Satruhhaflja-devasya. Above this there is a crescent, and below 
the figure of a recumbent bull. The introductory portion of 
the inscription gives the following genealogy of the donor: 

In the Bhafija line 
Silabhafija-deva 

Ai}daja-vaihia-'prabhava‘Parania-vai§}}ava-Maia-pitr-padanudhyatQ 
Bhafljamala-kulaMlakah Satrubhafija. 

The inscription was also issued from Dhrtipura, and grants 
Milupadi-khandaksetra in the Royara-Fi.sat/a,® in Uhhaya- 
Khinjali-A/flnd!aia to Bhattaputra Kr§na. It was sealed by 
Sivanaga, son of Paiidi.® 

* Od Ubhaya-Khifijali, see Hiralal, ibidt Vol. XVIII, pp. 288-89, 

® On the origin and onlt of this goddess, see J.iSB, 1911, pp. 444-47. The same 
epithet is also used by the SQlkl rulers of Orissa, see infra, 

* Mod, Balasinga, about 2 milea from Baudh and situated on the confluence of the 
Mahanadi and Salanki (i.e., Salki) in Baudh State, ibid, p. 800. 

* Edited by R. D. Banerji, ibid, Vol. XII» pp. 326-28. 

* Mod, Royra on the borders of the Sonpur State ; ibid, p. 800 ; Vol. XI, p. 101. 

^ Edited by B, 0. Mazumdar, ibid, Vol. XI, pp, 98-101, The Sivanaga of this grant 
appears to b© the same as the Sivanaga of No. 2, 
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(4) D. Bamanghati grant of Rambhanja.—This was found 
buried in the ground in the Bamanghati subdivision of Mayur- 
bhanj State. The inscription contains 36 lines incised on both 
sides of a single plate. The seal is shaped like a full-blown lotusj 
and bears the figure of a bull standing before a trident. Below 
the bull there is the legend 3rl-Ranahhanja-debasya, and above 
it a crescent moon. The characters belong to the 12th century. 
The inscription begins by an invocation to Bhava (Siva) and 
then gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Vir.T,bhadra. who had pricked the pea-hen’s egg (mayurd^dam 

: bhittvd) and who was protected by the sage 

• Vasistha. 

In the Bhafija-Farhia 

Kottabhauja 

Digbhanja 

Banabbaiija-deva.*.....resident in KoUa and a worshipper 
of Hara. 

The inscription was issued from Khijjihga’ and records the 
grant of the villages of Timandira,* Koukola, Jambupadraka * and 
Prasanna * in the Vi§ayas of Korandia ® and Devakunda ® in tlie 
Uttara-E/mnda to Bodhaka Samanta. The inscription is dated 
in 288 (?) of an unknown era.’ 

(5) B. Bamanghati grant of Rajabhahja.—Found with 
No. 4. It contains 34 lines incised on both sides of a single 
plate. The seal has the legend M-Rajabhanja-devasya, and 

‘ Mod. Kiching to the west of Baripada, the present capital of the Mayurbbauj 
State; ibid, Vol. XVIH, pp. 289 and 300. 

* Probably Teijdra, S.W. of Bamanghati; ibid, p. 300. 

* Probably Jamda, 8 miles west 6f Bamanghati; ibid. 

* Mod. Pasaua, 7 miles N. W. of Bamanghati; ibid. 

® Mod. Korinjiya, 5 miles from Kiching ; ibid. 

^ Place of the same name about 8 miles W. of Bamanghati; ibid, p. 301, 

^ Edited by P. C. Ghosh, in JASB, Vol. XL, Part I, 165-67. For the date, see 
El, Vol. V, Appendix 88, No. 665 and f. notes 6*7. According to B. C. Mazumdar 
Saihvat 288 is to be referred to ‘Oola*Ganga* era and is equivalent to A.D. 1060. 
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bears the same figures as in No. 4 ; genealogy as fair as 
Eanabhanja same as in No. 4. His son was Rajabhanja. It 
records the grant of the village of Brahma^avasti * in the Vi^aya ^ 
of the same name in the Uttara-jKfiflnc?a to Mahasamanta^nt/Xa, 
son of Sdmanta Miindi. It is undated.® 

(6) F. Orissa grant of VidyadharahhaHja.—Find-spot 
unknown. It contains 38 lines incised on three plates. The 
seal soldered to the ring bears in relief, on a countersunk 
surface a couchant lion facing to.the proper right, and below 
this the legend ^rl-Vidyadhara-hhaflja-devasya. The inscription 
was issued from Vanjulvaka. The genealogy of the donor is as 
follows: 


Baigiabhafii a-deva 
Digbhaflja-deva. 
Silabhafi j a-de va. 


Parama-mdhe^varo-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydta Bharijdviala’‘kuJa4ilako 
MaJ^ara/a-Vidyadharabhafija-deva Amoghakala^a. 

It records the grant of the village of Tundurava ^ in the 
Ramalawa to Bha^a Darukhapdi. It was engraved 

by the Aksasalin Kumaracandra.® 

(7) G-. Ganjam grant of Netrbhafija (i ).—This was found 
in Gumsur,, in Ganjam district, “amongst other effects” of the 
local raja. It contains 36 lines, incised on three plates. The 

* Mod* Brahmanavas, 6 wiles from Bamanghati, ibid, Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

* Bamanghati subdivision of Majurbhanj; ibid, 

» Eidited by P. C. Ghosh. JASB, Vol. XL, Part I, pp* 108-69. Here also the 
donor is said to be Ko^a-vdsi and a devotee of Hara* 

* Mod. village of Top^^ra in the Aska taluka of the Ganjam district, jB?/, Vol. XVIIl, 
p. 301* 

“ Probably Bevulabado in the Aska taluka; ibid, 

« First ioaperfectly edited by R. L. M;itra in JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, pp. 164-60, 
plate IX# Then edited by Kielborn in jB/, Vol. IX, pp. 271*77. According to this 
scholar the script of the grant is similar to that of the Bngnda plates of Madbava-varman 
(c. 10th century A. L.), ibid, Vol. VII, p. 101, 
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characters are referred to the 10th century A.D. The grant 
was issued from Vanjulvaka and gives the following genealogy 
of the donor: 


In the Bhaflja line 
Satrubhafija-deva. 
Eanabhafija-deva. 


ParameSvaTa-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnitdhydna-ratah NetrbhanjaKalyanakala^a. 

It records the grant of the village of Macchadagrama/ 
belonging to the Visaya of the same name, to a Brahman. The 
Dutaha of the grant was Bhatta Stambhadeva. It was written 
by Sandhivigmhl Kakka and incised by Aksaidlin Durgadeva.^ 
(8) H. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (ii).—Find-spot not 
known. It was sent to the Government Epigraphist of India 
by T. C. Eath, the District Mimsiff of Aska, G-anjam district. 
The inscription contains 41 lines incised on three plates. The 
ring which held the plates carried ‘a fixed seal,’circular in 
form, the engravings on which are all lost. The characters are 
similar to those of the Orissa plates of Vidyadharabhanja. The 
inscription, which was issued from Vanjulvaka, gives the follow¬ 
ing genealogy of the donor : 


In the Bhanja liile 


Silabhanja. 


Satrubhafija* 

I 

Banabhafija. 


Parama^maheivara-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydna-rata 
Netrbhanja Kalya^akala^a. 


‘ According to Hiralal Macbgaon in the Cuttack district. But I prefer to accept 
Kriehnamacharlu’s identification with Majbigam in Berhampur (Madras); EI^ Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 301 and 803. 

* Edited by Priosep, JASB, Vol. VI, Part II, pp. 667-71, plate XXXII (copper-plate 
grant from Guinsur). See corrections by Kielhorn in J®/, Vol. IX, p. 272, fn. 3. 



The inscription records a grant of the village of Batanga ’ in 
the Vasudebakhanda-Fis«j/a “ to a number of Agnihotrins. The 
Dfitaka of the grant was Bhatta Sumahgala. It was written 
by the Sdndhivigrahika Savaraja, engraved by the Ak^asdlika 
Durgadeva, and sealed by Mamma. » 

(9) I. Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (Hi). —Find-spot, etc., 
as in No. 8. It contains 37 lines, incised on 3 plates. The 
seal is damaged, and nothing remains of its original engravings. 
Characters as in No. 8. It was issued from Vanjulvaka, and 
gives the same genealogy of the donor as in No. 8. It records 
the grant of the village of Macchadagrama ^ of the Machada- 
Khandct to the Bhatta Rudad.a (Rudrata ?). The name of the 
Dutaka is lost. It was written by the Sdndhivigrahika Kunera 
(Kubera ?), incised by the Aksa4dlika Durgadeva, and sealed by 
(the lady ?) Jacchika.® 

(10) J. Ganjam grant of Vidyddharahhanja. —Find-spot, etc., 
as in No. 8. The inscription contains 30 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The engravings on the seal are all lost. It was issued 
from Vanihlvaka, and it gives the same genealogy as in No. 6. 
It records a grant of the village of Mtila-Machada (i.e., Machada 
proper) in Machftda-khanda-Fisayu to Bhaita Purandara, an 
emigrant from Manmaiia® in Tadisama-Fisoi/a ’ in Varebdhi.® 

' Mod. Bottongo, in Gumsur Taluk, Ganjam district; El, Vol. XVTII, p. 801. 
The name of the village was read by Krishna Sastri as Arataba; see bis Epigraphic 
Report for 1917-18, p. 12, No. 6. 

» Mod. Vasudevapur, 4 miles from Bottongo, El, Vol. XVIII, p. 301. 

^ Edited by Hiralal, ibid, pp. 233 and 293-95. First noticed by Krishna Sastri in his 
Epigraphic Report for 1917-18. According to Hiralal M4mma is a short form of MahainayA 
(the queen). 

* See supra, p. 429, fn. 1. 

* Edited by Hiralal, El, Vol. XVIFI, pp. 283,285 and 296-98. First noticed by 
Krishna Sastri in his Epigraphic Report, 1917-18. 

" Hiralal suggests its identification with Mandara (?)in the Gumaur Taluk, F/, 
Vol. XVIII. p. 801. 

’ Pobably Tadasinga (?) in the Gumsur Taluk, 20 miles from Mandara i6»d. 

* Krishna Sastri suggests the reading Varendhi {El, 1917-18, p. 136, para, 13). 
Could it be a mistake for Varendri? 
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It was sealed ‘ by Trikalinga-Mahadevi on the record being 
apparently presented by the prime minister Bhatid Kesavadeva. ^ 
It was written by the Sandhivlgrahika Stambha and incised 
by the AksaMt Kumaracandra. In line 28 occurs the name 
of Vargulika Cacika.^ 

(11) K. Antirigam grant of Yaiabhanja .—Found in Anti- 
rigam in the Chatrapur Taluk of the Ganjara district. It contains 
42 lines, incised on three plates strung on a ring which carries 
a representation ‘ of the KalaHka seen on the top of the broad 
umbrella used in the South Indian temples.’ The characters 
are more modern than in Nos. 8-10 ‘and exhibit more promi¬ 
nently the Oriya style of writing.’ The grant gives the follow¬ 
ing genealogy of the donor : 


Rajadhirdja Devabhafija. 


Kayabhafija I 


Virabhauja 


Bayabhafija II . jayaika-dhama-vidHaJi 


Jagadekamalla-vijayl Khiftjalude^ddhi'pati 
Yai^abhanja-deva. 


It records the grant of the village of Komyana * of Voda ^-Visaya 
to the astrologer Jagaddara Sarman, a resident of Pat^avada* 

1 Lanohitam iu-TrihaUrtga-maMdevya mantrinn Sti-bhatta-Ktiavadevena. I would 
like to translate it as 'sealed by Bhatfa Kedava-deva the mantri of the TrikaHnga.moh3- 
devV This queen may have been either Danili-mahlldevi, her mother (Gauri ?) or Tribbu- 
vana Uahddevi. In that case this is an important piece of evidence to show the subser¬ 
vience of this branch of the Bhanjas to the imperial Karas. 

J Edited by Hiralal. Bf. Vol. XVIII. pp. 283, 285 and 296-98. First noticed by 
Krishna Sastri in his Epigraphic Report, 1917-18. 

3 Konomonain the Chatrapur taluk of the Ganjam district, B/, Vol. XVIII, p. 302. 

4 Probably Bodda-patti, 3 miles from Konomona, ibid. 
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pataka ‘ in the district of Kontaravahga-Fijai/a, an emigrant 
from Vapabhumi,® situated in the middle of Thihara'*-Fisai/a 
....The grant is dated in line 30 in Saihvat 3,® 

(12) L. Tdsapaikera grant of Rana^hanja. —This was found 
buried at Binka, in Sonpur state. It contains 51 lines, incised 
on 3 plates. The seal is damaged, but seems to bear the figure 
of a bull. The grant contains almost the same text (excepting 
the names of the donees and donors) as in No. 3. The seal 
bears the legend: Kanaka 3rt~Ranahhanja-devasya. The in¬ 
scription gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Satrubhafija-deva 

Andaja-va'ihSa-pr bhava-Parama-vaiai^ava-Mdtd-pitr-pdddnudhydta-Bhaflja- 
maladcula4ilaka-Ubhaya-Khimjalyddhipati ® Samadhigata-Paflca- 

mahddahda-Mahdadmanta-vandita-Stamhhedvaridahdha- vara - Rdriaka- 

Eanabhafija-deva. 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Sridhara the village 
of TasapaikerS in the Uttara-palli on the river Mahanadi. 
It was incised by the same as No. 3, It is dated in the 
16th year of the donor.® 

(13) N. Baudh grant of Kanakahhanja. —This was found 
in the possession of a Khond peasant in Baudh. It contains 

* May be Pa^atupuram in the Chatrapur taluk, ibid, 

* May be Eotayaga^a in the Chatrapur taluk, ibid» 

3 May be Boppangi in Gumsur taluk, ibid. 

* Identified with Tikkarapada in Gumsur, ibid, p. 303. 

* Edited by Hiralal, ibid, pp, 284-85 and 298-99. The editor says (ibid, p. 302) that 
it was issued from Vanjulvaka. But I cannot find the name of the place in the grant. 
The editor also mentions Jaipuri as conquered by this line of kings. Did he derive the 
name from the epithet given to RSyabhafija II ? 

* The editor misread it as Khindinyddhipati. See El, Vol. XVIII, p. 292. 

’ The village of the same name in Binka, to the north of Mahanadi, ibid, p. 302. 

• dited by B. C. Mazumdar, JBORE, Vol, II, pp. 167-77. One serious mistake of 
the editor is his misreading of the word hodhayati as Baudhapati (line 7, plate II, first 
gide), has thus been led to identify the prince as ruler pf Baudfi. 
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43 lines, incised on three plates. The ring is closed * in a 
lump of copper shaped like the bud of a lotus.’ ^ The editor 
has referred the script of the grant to about 1475 A.D.* The 
genealogy of the donor is as follows :— 

The Sage Ka^yapa, in hie family the 
Bhafija-va^ia. 

Solapabhafija...retired to Benares, having entrusted his kingdom 
I to able ministers. 

Durja;^abhaflja. 

^B,nalkshha&ja..,MandaleSanam-ou4dmanir4va nfpaaattamal} 

The inscription grants to the Brahman Harivaih^a some villages ® 
on the southern bank of the Tela-nadi in the 3rd year of the 
donor.® 

(14) N. KummuMa grant of 3atruhhan.ja.—ThiB was 
discovered in the village of Kumurukela, in the Sonpur State. 
It contains 46 lines, incised on three plates. The editor refers 
the inscription to about 1325 A.D. The seal contains the legend 
3rl-3atrubha^ja-devasya and a crescent moon. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows ;— 

In the' Bhafija line 

Ahgati (?) 

I 


? 

Ai^daja-Parama-vaisr^avo Mdiapitr-pdddnudhrjata-Bhanjamala-kuh- 
tilakafy Bdnaka Satrubhafija-dova. 

* See the seal of No. 11 above. 

» But see ibid, Vol. HI. p. 823. where B. D. Banerjee ‘safely assigns its script 
to the beginning of the 12th century A. D.* 

• Names uncertain and they have not yet been identified. The names of the villages 
appear to be contained in the following line : Bdhula>Bemi.akUamarapura-Smhapura- 
uhhaya^pd^akau Dharmapurd( ?)bhi-Rdnaka-Sd8itam, 

* Biver Tel, which joins the Mahanadi in the State of Baudh. 

• Edited by B, C. Moznmdar, JB0R3, Vol. U, pp. 366ff. According to the editor 
and Hiralal the charter refers to Baudh State as the kingdom of the donor; see tbid 
p. 368 and El, Vol. XVni, p. 302. 
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The insoriptioD grants in the 15th year (of the donor) the 
village of Kuniurukela* together with Jaiutamura in the IJttara- 
palli of Khinjali-Afon^ala to the Brahman BkaW® Manoratha. 
The grant was written .by the \Sandhivigr(ihikci Sarvadatta, and 
incised by the goldsmith Devala. It was sealed with the royal 
seal, mahardjaMyamuclrd 

(16) 0. Khandadeuli grant of Narendrabhanja.— This was 
found in the village of Khandadeuli in the Bamanghati subdivi¬ 
sion of the Mayurbhanj state. It contains 38 lines, incised on 
both sides of a single plate. The seal of the grant contains the 
figure of a bull and a goddess and a Svastika. The genealogy 
of the donor is as follows : 

In the hermitage of Kautaa after breaking the pea-hen's egg 

Oaladart^do Virabhadra 
Kottabhafija. 

Digbhanja. 

I 

Khijjirhga-Koiia-vasi Ranabhaflja. 

Pfthvibhanja. 

Narendr abhafija-deva. 

The inscription grants the village of Banula connected with 
the Sidhahiiliba-Fisngfl of the IJttara-if/iuwda to the Bhattaputra 
Eancho. 

* The village where the iuacriptioo was discovered. 

' Edited by B. 0. Mazanadar, JBOBSt Vol. 11, pp. 429-36. Here also the editor 
in the 8th line of the first side of the 2nd plate wrongly reads the word bodhayaii as 
Baudhapati and Khinjali as Kli%Ajar}i, 

» Edited by H. P. Sfiatrl in the JB0R8, Vol. IV, pp. 172-77. He referred the 
grant to Eanabhanja; but see on the point Hiralal, Elt XVIII, p. 292. Hiralal 
takes Galadan^a as Ganadonr/a, which according to him has been abbreviated in No. 1 
as Qandhata. But in No. 16 the letter on the plate after Ga appears to be distinctly la 
and not 
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( 16 ) P. Patna Museum grant of Ranabhaflja.—It rohrs to 
‘Dhrtipura as the old capital of Ubhaya-Khifijala ’ and records 
the grant of the village of Vahiravada on the Mahanadi in the 
Daksinapalli (or the tract to the south of the Mahanadi)/ 

(17) Q. Antirigam grant of Jayahhanja. —This v^as found 
in the village of Antirigam of PuTva-khan(fa, Chatrapur Taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 37 lines, incised on three plates. 
The ring from which the plates are suspended bears “ a lump of 
copper of a rather peculiar conical shape, the top of which is 
marked by a number of circular ridges.” ^ At the base of .this 
lump of copper is written, according to the editor, the legend 
Brimad-suhha-Jadeva-nrpatih.^ The characters closely resemble 
the Oriya script.‘ The following genealogy of the donor is 
given : 

In the Bhafija-vam^a 
Virabhafija 

Eayabhafija 

Nrpati Jayabhanja-deva, ® 

Yuvardja Viravanja-deva 

The inscription grants the village of Behgarada, situated in 
Khinjaltya-gada-Visaya, to the Brahman Jagaddhara, on the 
occasion of a lunar eclipse on the 15th of Jyestha-sukla. The 
charter was issued from the camp (kataka) at Kolada in the 3rd 

’ Awaiting publication in EL Noticed by Hiralal in EL VoL XVIII, p, 303. 

’ Compare the rings of Nos. 11 and 13. 

* Hirananda Sastri suggests ^nmad-Yasahhaiija-deva^nrpati^; see El, XIX, p. 41, 
u. 1. The editor of the grant suggests that Jadeva is a mistake for Jayadeva. But 
Hirananda seems to be right, because the word after su clearly reads hhafn. 

* The editor thinks that this grant is later than Nos, 1, 2, and 7, and that it is 
' probably to be assigned to the 12th century.* See El, Vol. XIX, p, 43. 

* Hirananda Sastri suggests that Jayabhafija was a younger brother of Yasabhafija 
and the former issued this charter under the seal of his elder brother the king ; ibid, p. 43, 
fu. 1. But note that Jayabhafija is also called nrpati. 



year of the victorious reigiu It was written by Fanigf-GaneJi- 
vara.* 


(18) E. Daspalla grant of RanahJianja .—This was found in 
the course of cultivation in a field in the village of Chakradhar- 
pur, in the Daspalla State. It contains 52 lines, incised on 3 
plates. The circular seal attached to the ring bears the figure 
of a couchant bull, a double lotus, the symbol of the sun and the 
moon, and the legend iSri-Ranahhanja-devasya. The inscription 
gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

In the Bhaflja line 
iSilabhahja. 

I 

Satrubhafija. 

Ay.ddjO’-va'ihia-prahhava -Parama-va^riava -Maiupitr-padanudhyata -Bhaflja- 
mala-kula-tilaho Ubhaya-Khifljalyddhipati-Samadhigata-paflca-niaha- 
Sabda-Mahcisdmanta-vandita-Stamhheivari-labdhavara-prasdda -Rdriaka 
Ravabhafija-deva, 

It records the grant of the village of Hastilenda in the Tullasidga- 
Vi§aya of Khinjali-d/an^ala to the Brahman Padmakara, an 
immigrant from Varendrl, It was incised by the same as in 
Nos. 2 and 3. It is dated in year 24.* 

(19) S. Daspalla grant of Netabhanja .—Same find-spot as 
that of No. 18. It contains 63 lines, incised on 3 plates. 
The circular seal bears in relief a couchant lion and the legend 
Sfi-Netabhaflja-devasya. The grant was issued from Vanjul- 
vaka, and gives the following genealogy of the donor : 

Digbhaflja 

Silabbahja. 

Vidyadharabhafija. 

Parama-vaisriavo-Mdtd-pitr-pdd&nudhydta-Bhailjdniala-kula-iilaka- 

Netabhahja. 

The inscription grants a piece of land (mlka-khay-da-k^etra) 


» Edited by 0?. C. Bath, in BI. Vol. XlX, pp. 41-46. 

• Edited by B. Bhattaoharyya, JBOBS, Vol. VI, pp. 266-78. 



in the village of Drollada(?) in the Ramalavva-Fi?a|/a of 
Khinjali-il/an^aia, to the Brahman Bhatta Purusottama.* 


(20) T. Singhard grant of Banabhanja. —It was unearthed 
near the Bhagavatl temple in the town of Sonpur in the Sonpur 
State. It contains 47 lines, incised on three plates. The seal 
attached to the ring has the figure of a recumbent bull, a cre¬ 
scent, and the legend Srl-Banabhanja-devah. The genealogy of 
the donor is given as follows : 

In the Bhafija line 

Silabha&ja. 

S atrubhaiija. 

Ay,daja-vamSa-prabhava-Parama~inahe8vara-Mdta-pitr-padanudhyata-Bhafl- 
jdmala-kula-tilaka-Samadhigata-pailoa-mahd-iabda -Mahdsdmanta-van- 
dita-Stambheivarhlabdha-vara-praadda -Vbhaya -Khidjanyddhipaii-Rd- 
ytaka Bauabhahja. 

It records the grant of the village of Mahallopi on 
the banks of the Vyaghra-nadl ^ in the BhogI-/iLftanf7a of 
Daksina-palli in Khinjapi ^-Mandala to the Bhattaputra Vohe (?) 
who was an immigrant from the village of Bhadrapaliisi in 
Magaha (Magadha?). It is dated in Vijaya-rdjya-sathvatsare 9. 
The grant was incised by the Vanik-8mannakdra Padmanabha, 
the son of Pa^di-"' 

‘ Edited by B. Bhattacharyya, ibid, pp. 274-79. 

• Mod. Bagh River, which forms the boundary between the states of Sonpur and 
Baudh. JB0R8, Vol. VI, p. 481. 

» Is Khinjani a mistake for Khinjali? See supra, p. 434, fn. 2, and infra, p. 440, fn, 1. 

* Edited by B. C. Mazumdar, JBORS, Vol. VI, pp. 480-86. This PSri^i is 
probably the same as the PSij^i of the grants Nos. 2 and 3. The Bonai grant of 
UdayavarSha is referred by H. P. Sagtri to the Bhafija line, ibid, pp. 241-46, But 
this seems to be improbable. Apart from the difference of the name which does not end 
in bhafija, the donor distinctly refers himself to the Mayura^vam^a, The seal which bears 
the figure of a peacock, dagger, and a double lotus, is also different from the known seals 
of the Bhafijas. The genealogy of Udayabaraha is as follows : 

In the Mayura-oawi^a 
Uditavaraha 

I 

Tejavaraha 

paTama-saugato^Samadhigata-pancamahdsabda-Mahdrdja-Rdiiaka Udayavaraha. 

Ihe inscription grants the village of Kodasamft in the Telai-Moti^a/a to two Brahmans, 
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(4) The 3ulkis. 

The Sulkls are apparently the same as the Sulikas men¬ 
tioned in the Haraha inscription of the Maukhari Tsianavarman 
(554 A.D.)-‘ We are told by this record that Isanavarman 
conquered the Andhradhipati “ who had thousands of three¬ 
fold rutting elephants,” vanquished in battle ” the ^ulikas who 
had an army of countless horses,” and caused “the Gaudas, 
living on the sea-shore, in future to remain within their proper 
realm.” By mentioning the Sulikas between the Gauclas and 
the realm of the lord of the Andhras, the writer of the record 
probably gives us some idea about the location of the Sulikas. 
As the records of the Sulkis have all been found in Orissa, 
they can roughly be said to be the rulers of that area which was 
in the possession of the Sulikas in the middle of the 6th cen¬ 
tury A.D. Nothing is definitely known about the origin of 
these Sulikas or Sulkis, but it is not impossible that their name 
may be one of the variation of the name Gaiukya.^ Their re¬ 
cords are not dated in any era, but are referred on palaeogra- 
phic grounds to about the 9th and 10th centuries A.D. 

The first king of the Sulkl or Sulika line for whom we have 
opigraphic records is Ranastambha alias Kulastambha. His 
Talcher grant supplies us with the names of two of his pre¬ 
decessors, viz., 

1. Raja Kaucanastambha. .iiulklhdm6a-vam6a-bhusan^ 

2. Mahdnrpati Kalahastambha Vikramaditya. 

' £;/, Vol. XIV, pp. 117 and 120, V, 13. In the Tajcber grant of Kulastambha, his 
family is described as Sulkika^ia-varhia, see El, Vol. XII, pp. 166 ff. 

• For the vaiiations of the name Cajukya, see BO, Vol. I, Part II, p. 336, fn. 3, and 
I A, Vol. XX, p. 95, fn. 10. See also JASB, 1895, Part I, p. 124. Mr. B. C. Mazumdar 
rejects the identification of the Sulkis with the Cajukyas and wants ta identify them with 
the modern Sulkis of Midnapore; see ibid, 1911, p. 447, and OM, pp. 103-06. K, B. 
Bunerji thinks that Sulki is the equivalent of Solafiki, JASB 1911, p. 443, Hirananda 
Sastri identifies the Sulikas with the ^aulika of the Brhat&aMiitd, and MaTkai}4eya’purdna 
and locates them in the S. E., with Kalifiga, Vidarbha, Cedi, etc.; see El, Vol. XIV, p. 
112 . 
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The following records are known for the reign of Rana- 
stambha alias Kulastambha. 

(1) Talch^r grant .—This belongs to the chief of the Talcher 
State. Exact find-spot not known. It contains 28 lines incis¬ 
ed on both sides of a single plate bearing on its left a round 
seal. The impression of the seal “ consists of a plane circle 
with a row of lotus petals along its circumference.” In the 
upper part is ” a deer couchant with a bough or some foliage 
in its mouth and a crescent, and a conch over its back.” 
Below this is the legend iSrt-Kiilastambha’deva. The space below' 
the legend is ” occupied by an expanding lotus flower.” The 
inscription opens with Om svaM and an invocation to Hara 
(Siva). It belongs to Kodaladhwdsi, iSrl-Stamhhehari-ladbha- 
vara-prasado parama'Mdheharo-mdtd-pitr-pddanudhyayl Samar 
dhigata-panca-mahd-iahdo Mahdrdjddhirdjah Srl-Ranastambhah 
parama-ndmadheyah^-Pb.-Kiilast&mhha-rdnaka, son of Kala- 
hastambha. It records the grant of the village of Sifiga in 
the P&scima-lchanda of the Purva-Fisaj/a to Bhatta Vi^varupa 
who has come from Maiigalavila, on the occasion of the Daksi- 
ndyana-samkrdnti. The income of the village is given in the 
last two lines as 44 rupya. It was engraved by Durvadasa.* 

(2) Puri grant .—This was preserved in the Raghava Dasa 
math in the town of Puri in Orissa. It contains 43 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. ‘ Prom the middle of 
the top of both the plates rises a circular piece ’ which contains 
on its face a half-moon; below this is the figure of a boar (or 
a bull), and below this is the legend Kulastambha-deva. 
” The letters look like the 10th century Ku^ila inscription 

* This word has been taken by the editor in the sense of alias, Parama may mean 
first or chief. But H. P, ^Sstri apparently regards Klillastambha as the son of Bai^iastam- 
bha ; see JEOBS^ Vol. II, p. 400. 

* Edited by B. D. Banerji, Vol. XTI, pp. 166-69. It was originally edited by 
N. N. Vasu in (1) Archaeological Survey of Mayurahhanja, Vol. I, pp. 167 ff.; (2) Bafiger 
Jatiya Itihdsa, VaiSya Kaniat pp, Z0S»Q4,; (S) Journal of the Bahgxya Sdhitya Pari4ad, 
Vol. XVni, Part I, pp. 69 ff. Mr. B, D. Banerji refers the script of the grant to the 
pentury A.D, 
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given in Princep’s work.” It opens with an invocation 
to ^iva, then follows the praise of Kulastambha-deva—born 
in the 3filkl~kula by a boon from the goddess Stambhesvarl. 
In lines 14-15 occurs the name of Kacchadeva, who may 
have been the governor of Kodala. In lines 21-22 the 
donor seems to address the officers of Kalihga (?). It records 
grants of the village of KMkanira in the Ula(lo ?)-Khari4a to 
Bhdtaputra MadhusOdana (Madhusudania ?) by Parama-mahe^- 
vara Maharaja Eala(na ?)stambha-deva. The grant was written 
by the Kdyastha Mahasandhivigrahika Kananaya Jaka/ 

(3) Dhenkanal grant. —This is reported to have been 
washed out of a field called Bhim Nagarl Gadh, close to the 
Brahmani river in the State of Dhenkanal, It contains 44 lines 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The circular seal 
attached to the top of the inscription contains a crescent, a deer 
couchant, and the legend Srl-Kulastamhha-deva. It gives the 

following genealogy of the donor: 

In the Sulki {6u\kl7)-kula 

Vikramaditya. Stanihhe^varulabdha-vara-prasada, 

I 

Ranastambha. 

It records the grant of the village of Jharabada in the Goyilla- 
KhandO' of the Sahkhajotivalaya-ilfarK/aZa by Parama-mdheivara- 
Samadhigata-paflca-maha-iahda-Sakala-Gondamddhindtha^-Mahd 
raja Kulastambha-deva to Bhatia Brhaspati.® 

Nothing is known of the political incidents of the reign of 
Kulastambha. But from his titles we may assume that he was a 
feudatory of some stronger neighbour. It is not unlikely that he 
may have acknowledged the sovereignty of either the Somavamsirs 

^ Edited by M. Chakravarty, JA8B, 1896, Vol. 64, pp. 126-27. The editor suggest¬ 
ed Kula in the place of RoXa. But he probably mistook the cerebral n for 1 j both the letters 
are almost alike in the script of the period (OAf, p. 115). The Talcher grant shows that 
Kulastambha was also known as Eapastambha. Dr. Barnett suggests that the * division 
of names ’ in Kananaya Jaka is ‘ probably wrong.* 

• According to the editor it means * lord of all the Gonds.* 

a Edited by H. P. Sastri, JBOHS, Vol. II, pp. 396-96 and 400-06. The relation 
betwcon Bai^iastambba and Kulustambha ie not clearly stated in this record* 
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of Kosala or the Karas of Toaall. His son was Ranastambha/ 
The following grants may be referred to his reign : 

(1) Dhenkanal grant. —Pound in the State of Dhenkanal; 

exact find-spot not given by the editor. It contains 35 fines, 
incised on both sides of a single plate. The characters belong 
to the 10th century. The seal attached to the left of this in’- 
scription is no longer legible. The record, which was issued 
from Kodalaka, does not give any genealogical details. It 
records the grant of the village of Kolampofika, attached to this 
(Kodala ?)-Visaya io Bha^a Sudar^ana by Parama-maheivara- 
Mata-pit{a?)-padanudhyatah Samadhigata-paflca -maha-M)da- 
Samastamahasamantadhipati Ranastambba-deva. The date Sam- 
vat 33 comes in lines 31-32. It was written by the Bhogl 
Kalyana-deva and incised by Mundaka.® - 

(2) Puri grant. —Found in the Raghava Dasa math in 
the town of Puri. It contains 37 lines incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The circular seal attached to the middle of the 
top of the plate contains the legend Srlmdm Bana(?)stambha- 
deva * and the figure of a boar.* The letters belong, according 
to the editor, to the 10th century A.D. It begins with an invo¬ 
cation to Siva. It records the grant of the village of Pajara in 
the \]\o-Khan4a to Bhattaputra Veluka.® 


^ This is known from the Dhenkanal grant of Bai^iaitambha's son Jayaatumbha; see 
ihidf p. 406. 

* Edited by H. P. ^astrl, JBORS, Vol. II, pp. 396-400. The editor refers the grant 
to * Ranastambha who is known to us from the grants of his son Kulastambha.* But the 
word farama^ndmadheya which separates the names Rapastambha and Kulastambha in the 
Talcher grant, if properly interpreted by R. D. Banerji, shows that the former was not the 
father of the latter. The two names belonged to the same person. 

* The editor read it as Ralastambhadeva ; but see Kielborn in Ely Vol. V, Appendix, 
No. 666 ; also B. C. Mazuradar, OM, p. 115. 

* As the dynasty appears to have been a iSaiva family, conld the editor have mistakeu 
the Nandi for a boar ? Unfortunately he gives no plates, and we cannot verify our guess. 

* Edited by M. Chakravarti, JASBy 1895, pp. 123 ff. He refers the inscription to 
Kulastambha. It if true that with some differences this grant agrees generally with the 
Puri grant of Kulastambha. But as in all the grants of Kulastambha, the legend on the 
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(3) An incomplete grant. —Find-spot not stated. It con¬ 
tains 21 lines on one side of a single plate. The seal bears the 
figure of a bull, a crescent moon, and the legend 3ri Rana- 
stamhha-devaspa. It was issued from Kodalaka. It records 
the grant of the village of Jara in the Jara-Khanda in the Radha- 
Mandala to Paucuka by the Parama~mdheSvara-Samadhigata- 
panca-mahd-iabda-Ranastamhha-deva. Among his ancestors 
can be read the names of Kaih(Kafi)cana8tambha and Kula- 
stambha.‘ 

Ra^iastambha was succeeded by his son Jayastambha, for 
whose reign the following grants are known : 

(1) Dhenkanal grant (i). —Found in the State of Dhenkanal. 
Exact find-spot not mentioned. It contains 22 lines incised 
on both sides of a single plate. The circular projection of the 
plate on the left which usually carries the seat in the grants 
of this family has been left vacant. The characters belong to 
the 10th century. It was issued from Kodalaka. After the 
usual invocation of Siva, it gives the following genealogy : 

In the Solki (Sulki ?)-hula. 

I 

Siavtbheivari prapta-vara-prasada Kula8tambha...A|ittpa. 

Ba^iastambha., .K^Hmdra. 

I 

Parama-maheSvara-Baniadhigata-paflca‘mahd-iabda Sakala- 
Qondamddhinatha-MaharajddhiTaja Jayastambha-deva. 

The inscription records the grant of the village of Candrapura 
in the Konkula-K/wn^a of the Goilla-Fisayo, attached to this 

♦ 

seal gives the name KuJaitamhha and not Rala(oT na)stamhha, I venture to suggest 
that this grant may belong to his son. But unfortunately for want of plates our guess again 
cannot be verified. 

^ Edited by H. P. SSstrl, JBORSt Vol. II, pp. 168-71. The editor points out the 
existence of a village named Jara in the Qooghly district and of an influential body of 
cultivating middlemen who call themselves Sukli and tr^e their origin to a place called 
Kedalaka. Note that in a Dhenkanal grant of Jayastambha, No. (Hi) the family name of 
the king is given as Sulki^varf^sct, 
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(Kodalaka ?)-Man4ala, to the Brahman Vavana, who came 
from Kolanca. It was incised by the Vanik Isvara.* 

(2) Dhenkanal grant (ii).—Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 32 lines incised on both sides of a single plate. The 
seal attached to the upper portion of the record is damaged. 
Characters belong to the 10th century. It was issued from 
Kodala-patafca. It is a joint grant of Parama-maheavara- 
Maharaja Jayastambha-deva and his son Nidayastambha-deva. 
It records the grant of the village of Llolapura (sic?) in the 
KodUa-MawMa to the Brahman Risivaka.” 

(3) Dhenkanal grant (m).—Find-spot, etc., as in No. 1. 
It contains 31 lines incised on both sides of a single plate, and 
written ‘ in a scribbling hand, much effaced and very incorrect,’ 
'L’he circular seal attached to the left of the plate is in the form 
of a full-blown lotus. It contains the figure of a bull couchant, 
behind which is a stag; on the top of the seal is a crescent; 
in the centre is inscribed the legend : 3ri-Jayastambha-deva, 
The genealogy of the donor is as follows : 

In the Sukli (8ulki)-tJa^^a 

Raja Kahcanastambha 

I 

Mahanrpati Vikramaditya apara-namadheya-K&i}&d&- 

stambha (Kalahastambha ?) 


Alanastamb 


la-deva (Ra^astambha ?) 


Koddlakadhipaii-M-Stambheivan-labdha-vara-prabhavo (prasado 1) 
PaTaTyia-fyidhGivaTa^Sayaadhiyata^paflca^mahd-Sabda-Pb ayaBtatnbha~deva. 

It records the grant of some land (name of village 
mentioned) to the Brahman Gobbarahuli Sarma.* 


not 


‘ Edited by H. P. S&strl, JBORSt Vol. II, pp. 405-409. The editor points out that 
KoUfioa is mentioned in the genealogical works of Bengal as the place from which idi^fira 
is said to have procured his Brahmans. 

* There are various other empty titles which I have omitted here. 

3 Edited by H. P. Sastrl, ibid, pp. 409-12. 

* Edited by H. P. Sastri, JBORSt Vol. II, pp. 412-7. This record is so corrupt 
that it requires to bo re-edited. Possibly the writer of the recorder the editor may have 
dropped a name (Kulastambha?) in the genealogy. The editor takes Kanada as a mistake 
for Kula but on the evidence of the Talcher grant I suggest Kalaha. 
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(5) The Sailodbhavas. 

The Sailodbhavas appear to have beeiii ruling in the S.E. 
of Orissa and the Ganjam district from about the 7th to the 
10th or 11th century A.D, Excepting one inscription, which 
is dated in G.S. 300 (619-20 A.D.) most of their records are 
undated, and we have to depend only on palaeographic evidence 
to fix their age. Their documents are usually dated from 
K0ng{Jda-Man<^ai!a, which is generally taken to be the region 
now occupied by the Ganjam district. There is nothing in 
their inscriptions to indicate that they ever became a sovereign 
power. Though with one exception they never mention the 
the names of their overlords, it would seem from their titles 
that they always occupied a feudatory rank. The following 
records are known for their reigns :— 

(1) Ganjam grant of Madhava-raja.—Thh was found in 
the office of the Collector of Ganjam. Exact find-spot not 
known. It contains 31 lines, incised oni 3 plates. The ends 
of the ring on which the plates are strung are ‘ secured in the 
base of an elliptical seal. In the depression of the seal are, 
in relief, a couchant bull facing the proper right,’ and below 
this the legend 3rl-SainyabhUasya. The inscription opens 
with the date Guptx year 300 (A.D. 619-20) in the reign of 
MaMriliadhiraja-Saiiahka-raja. It was issued ‘from the victori¬ 
ous KOAgeda, near the bank of the Salima river.’ The genea¬ 
logy of the donor is as follows: — 

Mahdrdja-Mahdsanianta-MMhB,vdk-ram 

I 

Maharaja Ya^obhita 

Svaguna>niaricMiikara'prahodhHa‘Silodbhava--kula-harnala-Mahardja- 
Mahdsdjvania Madhava-raja. 

It records the grant of the village of Chavalakkhaya in the 
Krsnagiri-Fwar/a ‘ to the Brahman Charampa Svamin, on the 
occasion of an eclipse of the sun.** 

^ HuUzsch suggeabs that this ‘ might be identical with its synonym Nilagiri. which 
is a name of Jagarinatha (Puri) in Orissa;* see El, Vol. VI, p. 144, and fn. 3. 

» Edited by HuUzsch, El, Vol. VI, pp. 143-46. . 
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(2) Khurda grant of Mad/iau«-»’a;a.—Reported to have been 
found in Khurda, in the Puri district. It contains 27 lines, 
incised on 3 plates. The parabolic seal attached to the ring 
contains in relief the figure of a bull and the legend Srl-Sainya- 
bhttasya. The characters, according to the editor, belong to 
the latter half of the 7th century. It was issued from the 
victorious camp at KofigOda. It gives the following genealogy : 

Sainyabhits 

I 

Ya^obhita 

I 

Madhava-raja. ’ 

The inscription records the grant of some land in the village 
of Arhanna in the Thorana-Fisai/a to the Brahman Prajapati 
Svamin.® 

(3) Buguda grant of Mddhavavarman .—This was found 
buried in a field in the village of Buguda, in Gumsur taluk, 
Ganjam district. It contains 52 lines incised on three plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has a round seal which is too 
much worn for the emblems on it to be' made out with certainty. 
The characters according to the editor, are similar to the Nagari 
of about the beginning of the 10th century. The genealogy 
of the donor is given as follows : 

Pulindasena...famous amongst the peoples of Kalinga. 

He created out of a rock a fit ruler of the land, 
named Sailodbhava, through the favour of Brahman 

I 

(In his family) 

Bai^abhlta 

I 

Sainyabhita I 

(In his family) 

Ya^obhita.^ 


Sainyabhita II Madhavavarman, also called Madhavendra and Srinivasa. 

' ^aihdbhavanvaiodya-nata'Salcaka-KaH'hgdd'hipatya . 

* Edited by G, M. Laskar, JA8B, 1904, pp. 282-86. 

* HuHzBch considered this prince to be the remote descendant of the Mftdhava-raja 
of grant No. 1; EJ, Vol. VI, p. 144. He regarded the alphabet of No. 8 as considerably 
more modern than that of No. 1. 
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From his residence at KaihgSda (line 29) this last prince 
granted the village of Puipina, in the Khadira-pdfta/ca of the 
Gudda-Fisat/a, to the Bhaita Vamana, The record was written 
l>y Upendrasimha, sealed by Jayasimha, and engraved by Daddi 
Bhogin. The Dutaka for the grant was Pratihdrin Gangabhadra.* 

(4) The Parikud grant of Madhyama-rdja. —Pound in the 
collection of records of the Kaja of Parikud, in the Puri district. 
It contains 59 lines incised on three plates. The seal is so 
damaged that nothing can be read. It gives the following 
genealogy of the donor : 

Sailodbhava ® 

I 

(In his family) 

Eanabhita. 

Sainyabhita 

(In his family) 

Ya^obhita. 

I 

Sainyabhita II 

Ya6obhIta II 

I 

Madhyama-raja. 

The inscription records the grant of some land {dvddasa-timmna- 
pramdna) in the Kataka-bhukti-Fisai/a of the KOhgoda- 
Mandcda to Slla Svamin and 11 other Brahmans (names given) 
in the 26th year of the victorious increasing reign {Vijaya- 
vardhamdna-rdjye) of the donor.® 


' Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. ITI, pp. 41-46. For corrections eee ibid, Vol. VI, p. 
144, fn. 1, and Vol. VII, pp. 100-02, At first Kielhorn took Sainyabhita II to be the 
name of the father of the donor. 

* The story of <bis origin is given as in No. 3 above. 

" Edited by E. D. Banerji. El, Vol. XI, pp. 281-87. The editor read ‘ Sa[mvat] [88] 
Karttika-iSukla* at the end of the record. He then referred it to Harsa era (88 + 606) and 
found its equivalent in 694 A.D. But Venkayya notices that the date is so badly damaged 
that nothing can be read clearly. ‘ What is seen is a circle which may denote 20. It is 
just possible that the regnal year of the king is simply repeated in numerical symbols 
preceded probably by the word Sarkvatsare *; see ibid, p. 282, fn. 1. Could Ka{aka^bhukii- 
Vi^aya be connected with modern Cuttack ? 
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(5) TekJcali grant of Madhyama-raja.—Exact find-spot 
unknown; seems to have been received from the Yuvardja of 
Tekkali, Ganjam district. It is only the 2nd of at least 3 
plates, which seem to belong to the Sailodbhavas of KdhgSda. 
The editor refers the script to the 11th century, and notices its 
similarity with the script of the ^ulkl plates. It gives the 
following genealogy : 

Madhyama-raja. 

Dharmaraja Manabhita 

I 

Madhyama-raja II 


Ranaksobha. 


I 

Petavyalloparaja. 

Madhyama-raja III 
son of Yuvardja Traillapanibha.' 


(6) The Gahgas. 

Kings who traced their descent to the Gahga-kula appear to 
have ruled in the territories round about the Mahendragiri, in 
the Ganjam district of the Madras Presidency, from about the 
7th century onwards. These princes may be conveniently 
divided into an earlier and a later group. The names of the 
rulers of the first group usually end in Varman.^ They all 
claim to be lords of Sakala-Kalihga and devout worshippers of 
Gokarne^vara, who resided on the top of mount Mahendra. 


‘ Edited by H. P. Sistri, JEORS^ Vol. IV, pp. 162-67. It is not unlikely that the 
^ailavarhSa^ to which Jayavardhana belonged, was a branch of the Saiiobdhavas ; see for 
Ragholi plates of Jayavardhana, E7, Vol. IX, pp. 41-47. Hiralal considers the two 
families to be identical. About the name Traillapanibha Dr. Barnett suggests : Traillapa 
seems to*=Kanare8e Tailapa ; but mhha{7) an error for nrpa or its Prakrit equivalentntt?a ? 

’ Though all the donors of the land-grants of this family so far known had names 
ending in varman^ yet it is to be noted that at least in one case king Indravarman (years 
137 and 164) is stated to have been the son of DanSrpava {El, Vol. XIV, p. 862, and Vol. 
XVin, pp. 307 ff.). 
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With some exceptions,* most of their grants are issued from 
Kalihganagara, which has been identified with Mukhalingarn, 
some 20 miles from Parlakimedi, in the Ganjam district.® 
These grants bear dates ranging from about the year 51 to 351 
‘ .of the reign of the Gahgeya race, ’ But unfortunately the 
epoch of this era has not yet been determined. It is however 
clear that they continued to hold sway in the region about the 
southern portion of Ganjam district for about 300 years. They 
often assumed imperial titles, and on the whole appear to have 
been sovereign rulers- Prom the fact that they occasionally 
describe themselves as lords of the city of Kolahala ■'* it is clear 
that they considered themselves to be a branch of the Gafigas 
of Mysore. But the story of their migration and settlement 
from Kolar to Ganjam and the details of their subsequent 
history, must in the present state of our knowledge remain 
shrouded in considerable obscurity.'* It is however likely that 

^ These are issued from Svetaka. 

* Bamamurti, El, Vol. IV, pp. 187 ff. See also JBORS, Vol. XV, pp. 106-16; for a 
reoeut attempt to revive the old ideotiiioation with Kalihgapatam, see ibid, pp. 628-34. 

® Ibid, pp. 198 ff, The identification of Eolfihala with Kolar in east Mjsore, first 
proposed by Bice is now generally accepted. 

* The iollowing inscriptions are known for these Qahga princes : 

(i) Phanantara (in Gumsur) plates of SSmantavarman, El, Vol. XV, pp. 275-78. 

(li) Ganjam plates of Prthvivarman, El, Vol. IV, pp. 198*201. 

(«0 Achyutapuram (near Mukhalifigam) plates of Indravarman, year 87, jB/,‘ Vol. 
Ill, pp. 127-30. 

Parlakimedi plates of Indravarman alias Bajasimba, year 91 ,1 A, Vol. XVI, pp. 
181*34. 

(c) Godavari grant of Pjrthvimula (of the time of Adhiraja Indra), JBBAS, Vol. 
XVI, pp. 114-20. 

(tJt) Chicacole plates of Indravarman, year 128, I A, Vol. XIIT, pp. 119-22. 

(vii) Chicacole plates of Indravarman, year 138. lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 122-24; also El, 
Vol. XVIII, pp. Bl? ff. 

(cm) Vishamagiri (in Aska, Ganjam) grant of Indravarman, El, Vol. XIX, pp. 184-37. 

(ia?) Chicacole plates of Devendravarman, year 183, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 130-84. 

(x) Vizagapatam grant of Devendravarman. year 254, M, Vol. XVIII, pp. 143-46. 

(jci) Chicacole grant of Devendravarman, year 61 (?), 7^4, Vol. XIII, pp. 273-76. 

(xii) Alamanda (in Viaagapatam dist.) grant of Anantavarman, year 304, J577, Vol. 

in, pp. 17-21. 

(xiii) Chicacole plates of Satyavarman, year 361, lA, Vol. XIV, pp. 10-12. 
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eaeroachments of the Karas of Tosall, some of whose grants 
were discovered in Ganjam. 

In the first half of the lith century we find another series. 
of kings claiming descent from the same line as the above.. 
Like the first group of Ganga princes, they were also 
worshippers of Gokarnesvara on mount Mahenidra. With some 
exceptions, they also issued most of their grants from 
Kalihganagara. That they also traced their descent from 
the Gaiigas of Kolar is proved by the Vizagapatam 
grant of Anantavarman Codagailga, which clearly mentions 
Kolahala, the founder of Kolahalapura, in the Gahgavadi-Fisaya, 
as one of his ancestors.* The same inscription distinctly says 
that Kamarnava, a distant descendant of Kolahala, leaving 
Kolahalapura with his brothers, came to the Mahendra moun¬ 
tain, and having conquered BSladitya through the favour of the 
god Gokarnasvamin, took possession of the Kalifiga countries.* 
As Vajrahasta (c. A.D. 1038), the earliest Gafiga prince for 
whom we have any authentic date, is the 17th prince from 
KamSrnava, we may place the latter approximately somewhere 
in the 7th or 8th centuries A.D." But unfortunately there 
are so many discrepancies in the genealogical lists supplied by 

(xio) Siddbantam (near Chicacole) plates of Devendravarman, year 195, EI^ YoU 
XIII, pp. 212*16. 

(zv) (Jrlam plate of Hastivarman, year 80, El, Vol, XVIII, pp. 830-34. 

(jccO Tekkali (in Ganjam dist.) plates of Indravarman, year 154, El, Vol. XVIII, 
pp. 307*11. 

{xvii) Tekkali plates of Devendravarman, year 810, ibid, pp. 811*13. 

(xviii) Darmila (in Ganjam dist.?) grant of Devendravarman, iRORS*, Jane, 1929, 
pp, 274-77. 

(ziz) Koraahanda (in Ganjam district) grant of Vidakbavarman, ihid, pp. 282-84. 

(xz) Parle (near Palkonda, Vizagapatam distriob) grant of Indravarman, year 137, 
El, Vol. XIV, pp. 860-63; Vol. XVIII, pp. 307 ff. 

' /A, Vol. XVIII, pp, 165 £f. 

^ Ibid, lines 43-47. 

* According to the Vizagapatam grant of Co^agabga the total of the reign-period of 
the 16 predecessors of Vajrahasta was 3014years; see ibid, p, 171. This would place 
Kamfirpava in 0 . 737 A.D. (1038-301i«737j). 
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the different grants that we cannot accept these calculations with 
absolute certainty. It is however possible that the forefathers 
of the earlier and later groups of the j^ahgas, if not identical/ 
had at least migrated to Kalihga, about the same time. It is 
certain that they belonged to the same stock. 

The causes that led to the revival of the Gailga power in 
EaliAga is at present uncertain. I have already suggested that 
the power of the earlier Gangas may have been eclipsed by the 
encroachments of the Karas of Tosall. Though there is at 
present no direct evidence to support our guess, it is not 
impossible that the renewal of Ganga power may have been 
connected with the invasions of the Coja kings. Rajaraja 
(c» 985-1016 A. D.) conquered GangavSdi, Venginadu, and 
Kalinga sometime before 1005 A.D., while the armies of his son, 
Rajendra Colsj advanced even up to the Ganges about 1021-25 
A.D.‘ ' Prom two inscriptions in Sanskrit and Tamil we learn 
the interesting fact that Rajendra Cola, having defeated his 
brother-in-law, the Eastern Cajukya Vimaladitya (c. A.D. 
1015-1022), set up a pillar of victory on the Mahendra 
mountain.® Both these inscriptions with the Tiger crest of 
the Cola kings were found on the top of the Mahendragiri, 
where still exists the sacred shrine of Gokarneslvara, the tute¬ 
lary deity of the Gahgas. As the date of the invasion of 
Rajendra Cola is only removed by about 25 years from iSaka 960 
(A.D. 1033), the earliest known date of the later GaAgas,. it is 
not unlikely that the Colas may have revived the power of one 
of the local Gaiga rulers as their feudatory in Kalihga. The 
period of comparative weakness in Cola administration which 
followed the death of Rajendra about 1044 A.D. possibly helped 
Vajrahasta in asserting his complete freedom from Cola hege¬ 
mony about 1045 A.D. 


jSI, Vol. IX, p. 230. S. Erishnaswami Aiyangar, Ancient India, London, 1911, 
pp. 104 £f. 

^ MER, pp. 7 and 94, Nos. 396 and 3W7, 
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The earlier Gahga inscriptions supply us with no pedigrees 
of their mythical and semi-mythical ancestors. Some of the 
later grants however contain long lists of this kind. These 
names, as contained in the Vizagapatam plates,* of Avanti- 
varman Codagahga (S. 1003)^ may be tabulated as follows : 

Ananta (Visnu): From his navel 
Brahman 

Atri ® I 

Safianka (the Moon)*‘ 

Budha 

I .:'■■■ 

Pururavas. 

|. 

Ayus 

.) ^ ■' \ 

Nahusa. 

r 

Yayati. 

Turva^u...Through thb favour of Gahga, was bom to 
I him 

Gangeya ^...his descendants were known under the 
name of the Oahgdnvaya, 

' Virocana 


Samvedya...The 

I 

Samvedin. 

I 

Dattasena 


glory of the Oahgdnvaya 


‘ I A, Vol. XVin, pp. 166 if. With some slight variations this is also found in the 
Kendupatna plates of Narasiiiiba II (JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 ff.), and the Puri plates of 
Narasimba IV (ihidf Vol. LXIV, pp. 128 ff.). 

® iS^Sakn. 

* From this ancestor the Ganges got their Gotra name : Atreyd^gotraf see M, Vol. 
XVIII, pp. 162, 168,173, etc. 

* Thns the Gafigas belonged to the Somavaihda or the Lunar race. 

* Fleet, pointed out that the descent here branches off from the Pauranic genealogy. 
According.to Vi^v^u-purana Turva4u*fl son was Vahni, hia was Gobhftnu, see 14, Vol. XVIII, 
p. 170, fn* 46. 
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. Dattasena 

'1 

Soma 

1 

Amsudatta 

I 

Sautanga 

1 

Citrambara 

I 

Saradhvaja 

I 

Dharmahhya 

Pariksit 

I 

Jayasena I 
Jayasena II 
Jitavirya 

I 

Vfsadhvaja 
Pragarbba (Ibha?) 

Kolahala built the city named Kolahalapura 
, I in the Gafigavadi-ytsoya, 

Virooana 

In his lineage, after 81 kings had ruled in 
Kolahalapura. 

Virasiriiba 

__I _ 

f-1 i I. .1 

(1) Kamarnava I, (2) Danarpava Guparpava I Marasimha Vajrahasta I 
ruled for 36 years. 

We are told that KamSrpava I gave over his own territory to 
his paternal uncle (line 43), and with his four brothers, set out 
to conquer the earth. He came to the mount Mahendra and wor¬ 
shipped the god Gokarpasvamin. Having through his favour 
obtained the excellent crest of a bull (Vr$abha4d^chana), and 
being decorated with the insignia of universal sovereignty, he 
descended from the summit of mount Mahendra and took posses¬ 
sion of the Kaliuga countries, after defeating Baladitya. His 


^ OaUcd Anantavarman Kol&bala in the Kendnpatna grant. 
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capital was the city named Jantavura.^ He ruled for 36 years 
and was succeeded by his younger brother Danarnava. To 
Gunarnava, Marasirhha and Vajrahasta the three other younger 
brothers, he assigned Ambavadi-Fisat/a, Soda-Manc?a/a, and 
Kantaka-vartanI respectively.^ Then the succession continues 
as follows :— 

(2) Danarnava.ruled 40 years. 

(3) Kamarnava II. ,, 50 ; built a pura named Nagara,*^ in 

I which he built a lofty temple of the god (Siva) 

I — under the name Madhukesa. 

(4) Ranarnava..ruled 5 years. 


( 7 ) 


(6) Vajrahasta II, 
ruled 15 years. 

(0) Ktoarnava III.ruled 19 years. 


Quparniava II. 


27 


(8) Jitahku^^’ 
ruled 15 


X ? 

I 

(9) Kaligalahkusa, 
ruled Kalinga for 12 years. 

(10) Gundama, 

ruled for 7 years. 

(11) Kamarnava IV, 
ruled for 25 years. 

(12) Vinayaditya, 
(18) Vajrahasta IV, ruled for 8 


ruled for 35 years. 


years. 


I 

(14) Kamarnava V, 
ruled for ^ year. 


(15) Gundama II, 
ruled for 3 yrs. 


(By another wife) 
(16) Madhu-Kamtolava VI, 
ruled for 13 years 


(17) Vajrahasta V, 
ruled for 30 years. 

^ Bamamarti suggested that this may be a mistake for Jayantapuram which is men« 
tioned in the K^etramahatmya, as one of the names of Kaliftganagara, El, Vol. IV, p. 188. 

* U, Vol. XVIII, pp. 167-68 and 170-74. 

* Was this city Kalinga-nagara, the capital of the Ganges? Bamamurti pointed out 
that Mukhaliftgam (*Kalinganagara) still contains the temple of Siva MadhuheHara, 
El, Vol. IV, p. 188. See Pavanaduta of Dhoyi (Ed. by C. Chakravarti, Calcutta, 1926), V. 
21 where ‘ Nagan ’ is described as the capital of Kalifiga (Nagarim ndma tdJnr&jadhdnm), 
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A somewhat dift’erent Jist of the predecessors of Vajrahaata 
is given in some other records of the Gahgas. ‘ The Nadagam 
grant of Vajrahasta* (S. 979) gives us the following list of his 
predecessors 

In the Aireya-gotta and Gahga family# 

(1) Gunamaharnava...acquired the glory of Sdmrdjya, 

j ’ 

(2) Vajrahaata I...united the earth which has been formerly divid- 

1 ed into five kingdoms; ruled for 44 years. 


I 


(3) Gundaina I, (4) Kamarnava I, 

ruled for 3 years ruled for 35 years, 

(6) Vajrahasta II alias Aniyahkabhima, 
ruled for 35 years. 

I 


(5) Vinayaditya, 
ruled for 3 years. 


(1) Kamarnava II, 
ruled for I year 
=Vinaya-mahadevi 
of the Vaidumba family. 

(8) Vajrahasta III 

(crowned in May 1038 A.D.). 


(8) Gundama, 
ruled for 3 
years. 


(By another wife) 

(9) Madhu Kamar¬ 
nava III, 
ruled for 19 years. 


The above list is also found in two Vizagapatam grants of 
Codaganga, dated in S. 1003 and 1067.=' A comparison of the two 
lists would show that while in the first the praSastikara tries to 
trace the genealogy-of the dynasty from the beginning of things, 
the second traces it from Gimamaharnava, who may have been 
the real founder of this branch of the Gahgas. Possibly the 
latter is to be identified with Gunarnava II, the 7th prince of the 
first list. There is some amount of agreement in the names of 
the kings in the two lists who follow this prince. But there are 
the folio-wing discrepancies •— 


> Bi, Vol. IV, pp. 183 ff. 

> M, Vol. xvni, pp. 101 ff. and 172 ff. 
» El, VoUlV, p. 187. 
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(i) List II shows that Gunamahar^ava-GimSmava of 
list I had a son named Vajrahasta who reigned for 44 years; 
but list I omits his name, evidently through an oversight of the 

officer who drafted the inscription. For the fifth king in the 1st 
list is^called Vajrahasta II and the 13th king Vajrahasta IV. 
(n) List I gives the names of two kings, Jitahkusa and Kalifiga- 
lahku^a (his brother’s son), who are said to have preceded Gun- 
dama I and to have reigned for 15 and 12 years respectively, but 
these names are omitted in list II. (Hi) The reigns of Gundama 
I and that of (his brother) Kamarnava IV are stated in list I to 
be 7 and 25 years, while list II has the figures 3 and 35 in¬ 
stead. (iv) Finally list I makes Vajrahasta V the son of Madhu- 
KamSrnava VI, while the 2nd list states that Vajrahasta was 
born from Kamarijava, the eldest son of Vajrahasta. 

Li spite of these discrepancies there is on the whole sub¬ 
stantial agreement in the total reign-period assigned by the two 
lists to the predecessors of Vajrahasta from Gunarnaharnava- 
Gunarnava onwards. According to the first list, the total is 146| 
years(27-Hl5-|-7-f25-h3-l-12 + 35-fi+3-|-19), while accord¬ 
ing to the second it is 142i years (ir-f444-3-l-35-f-3 + i-f3-t- 
19). Calculating backwards from f3. 960 (A.D."1040), the date 
of Vajrahasta’s coronation, we arrive at the last decade of the 9th 
century as the date for Gunamaharnava-Gunarnava. There is 
no inherent improbability in this date. It is possible that after the 
first Ganga dynasty lost power through the encroachment of the 
Karas of TosalT the kingdom became dismembered into a nund- 
ber of smaller Gahga principalities. Towards the end of the 9th 
century Gunamaharnava-Gunarpiava, the chief of one of these 
principalities, began to grow powerful. His son, Vajrahasta 
III, who is credited with the conquest of 5 kingdoms, may have 
by his ambitious policy consolidated his position by incorpor- 

’ Dr. Barnett suggestg that this name is perhaps a mixture of Dravidian and Sans, 
krjfc: Kaliga^a-^ anhuia, ‘a goad to heroes*? 
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ating some neighbouring principalities. When the Colas came 
to Kaliilga, they probably found the successors of Vajrahasta III 
willing agents of their ambitious policy on this frontier.^ I have 
already suggested that Vajrahasta V may have thrown off the 
Cola yoke by taking advantage of the disasters that fell on the 
rulers of the South after Rajendra Cola’s death (c. 1042-43).’’ 
Though it is stated that Vajrahasta V was crowned in 960 
(A. DV1038)® it is significant that his earliest inscription so far 
discovered bears the date S. 967 (1045 A.D.).'* 

The following inscriptions are known for the reigni of Vajra¬ 
hasta V : 

(1) Narasapatam grant. —This was ‘received from Narasa- 
patam taluka of the Vizagapatam district. ’ The inscription con¬ 
sists of 74 lines, incised on 5 plates held together by a circular 
ring. The oval seal attached to the ring is surmounted by a 
high recumbent bull with various emblems round it which re¬ 
present ‘a conch, an elephant goad, a trUula, a battle axe, a cre¬ 
scent, a mace, a rope and a drum.’ The alphabet is Nagarl, the 
language Sanskrit. Like other grants of the kings of this dy¬ 
nasty, the inscription ‘opens with a panegyrical passage de¬ 
scribing the virtues and valour of the Gafiga kings, their royal 
insignia,’ viz., the unique 3ankha, the bherl, the pancamaha- 
^dh las, the white parasol, the golden canrl, and the excellent 
bull-crest, acquired by the favour of GokarDasvamin of mount 
Mahendra. Then comes the genealogy of the donor, as given 
in list 11 above. We are then told that from Dantipura Para- 
ma-rndheSoara-Pb.-M.-Trikalingddhipiti Vajrahasta-deva granted 
the whole of Gorasatta-Fisai/a with its 35 villages outside Tam- 


^ On the strategic importance of this frontier, see /L, 1927, Vol. XIV, pp. 16 ff. 

• Of. death of B^ljadhir&ja (c. 1048*53 A. D.) in the battle of Koppam; see Ancient 
fudia, p. 118. 

» K/, Vol. IV, pp. 190.91 and 193, V. 8. 

Zbid, Vol. XI. pp. 147 ff. 
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pa.vS.-graina to Irugana Manaditya Cotta* and Vira Bhurisrava. 
Amongst the boundaries of the Visaya is mentioned ‘ to the west 
Kancasila on the VariisadharS.’ * The charter was written by 
the ^dsanika-Kayastha Sandhlvigrahin Dhavala of TampavS 
(village). The date, ^aJcubda 967 (A. D. 1045), is given in 
line 73. It ends with KaraM-Mentojundpi likhitam.^ 

(2) Nadagam grant.—Discovered in a field at Nadagam, a 
village in the Narasannapeta taluk of the Ganjam district. It 
contains 57 lines, incised on 5 plates. The ring which holds 
the plates has the same circular seal as in No. 1. The in- 
•scription opens as in No. 1 and gives the same genealogy. It 
records the grant of the Erada-Ffsai/a containing the 12 villages 

of Velpura, Trumumka, Vappudam,* Vallurama, Arnago. 

(tpemmimba, Konurana, Poduru, Vadam,® MuringSm, Kanama- 
rampa, Devaremacikidamba, and GudrapI, having been (clubbed 
together and) named VepurS-Fisaj/a to one Pafigu-SSmaya,* 
by Parama-mdhesvara-Pb.-M.-Trikalingddhipati Vajrahasta- 
deva. It was issued from Kalihganagara,’' in the JSaka year of 
Aja (9), the mountains (7) and the treasures (9), i.e., 979 

(A. D. 1058). Verse 9 tells us that the donor was anointed 


The editor suggests that the name of this donee may be »^riman Aditya Cotta, though 
‘ this reading would imply a serious grammatical slip in line 60.* The donee is said to be 
the son of Srl-Mfinaditya i^imdn iditya ?) Cotta, son of Cotta Vadayaraja and Rupa. 
devi, • the sun of the Vaidumba family.’ This donee was therefore a relative of the donor. 
Seeabove, listll.-thewifeofKSmarpava, No. 7, and the mother of the donor, Vinaya- 
mahadevi also belonged to the Vaidumba family. On the word Vaidumbdditya see El 
Vol. XI. p, 168, fn. 1. 

* Apparently the river of the same name which flows between the Ganjam and Vija- 
gapatkm districts, El, Vol. XI, p. 149. 

* Edited by Sten Konow, BI, Vol. XI, pp. 147-68. First mentioned in Krishna 
Sastri*s Annual Report on Epigraphy, 1908«09, p. 111. 

* The editor suggests its identification with Boppadam, a village at "a distance of about 
15 miles from Badam. 

* The editor suggests its identification with the village of Badam in the Narasannspe* 

taluka. 

« The editor suggests SomSya (?). But Dr. Barnett thinks the form given in the grant 
‘ quite good,’ Somdya to him ‘seems almost impossible.’ 

’ The editor identified this city with Mukhalifigam. 
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when, the aggregate of the 3aka years was reaching the 
^^^n,ber of the sky (0), seasons (6) and treasures (9), i. e., S. 960 
(A. D. 1038). In the Ja,9t line is further recorded the grant of 
the village of Nugila in the Visaya of B;51urvartani.^ The 
last line (line 57) is in portions indistinct apparently being 
written on three lines of partially effaced writing.** 

(3) , Madras Museum grant. —Its findr-spot is not known, it 
contains 64 lipes, incised on 6 plates. The seal and the intro¬ 
ductory portion are nearly the same as ip No. 1.* It records 
the,grant of the village of Tamaraceru ^ in Varaha-vartanl, to¬ 
gether with. Gikh&ll-vUaka, as an Agrahara to 500 Brahmans 
by ApantayarmS Yajrahasta-deva,® and also the grant by the 
same, of, land with, the produce of 200 Mmakas of grain to the 
god Kotl^yara for bali, car% naivedya, dipa-puja, etc. It 
was issued, from Kalihganagara in the 3aka year of the dice 
(4), yasus (8) and treasures (9), i, e., 8. 984- (A.' D. 
1061).“ 

(4) Ifarlakimedi grant.—Found in the Parlakimedi 
Zamindary oft Ganjam district. It consists of 29 lines, incised 
opi three plates. According to the editor the script belongs 
to about the 11th century A. D. The seal bears in relief a bull 
couehant, a crescent, and the legend ^ri Ddraparav^o. It 
opens with praise of Parama-mdhe^oaro Mata-pitr-padanudhyato 
Gangamala-kuJa-tilaka M.-P. Vajrahasta-deva, resident of 
IlaliAganagara and a devout worshipper of GokarnasvSmin 

' Krishna Sastri wantsd to identify this place with Varaha^vartapii ocourring- in Athcr 
grants (Kf, Vol. IV^» p. 185, fn, 6^ etc.) on the ground that Kola is a synonym, for Fflfdho. 
Bee El, Vol. Hi, p. 127, fn. 6, for references to two other. Q&figa grants* which mention 
Varaha-vartanl. 

* Edited by Ramamurti. El, Vol. IV, pp. 133-93. The grantas now in the Madras 
Museum. More tnau two lines of the original writing on the second side of the 4th plate 
can still be read; ibid, p. 184 (lines 57-59). 

® The amblems of the seal are somewhat differently described by Venkayya, El, Vol 
IX.p. 94. 

* This yil^age^and are mentioned in an early Gahgagraofc* see » Vol. XIII) 

p. 276, lines ll-ll 

I Titles as in Nos. I and 2. 

® Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp. 94-98. 
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installed on the summit of mount Mahehdra. Then \ve are told 
that in his reign Parama-mahe^mra GangSmdUlcula-tilakaJ^ 
Paflca-vimyMhipati t)araparaja, son of Oola-ESmadiraja and 
a resident of LaUkakoha, gave a Village named Hossandi t6 the 
Rajputta Kamadi, the ornament of the Naggari-Saluki family. 
It is undated. It was written by Mahasandhlti^i-ahin DronB- 
carya, and incised by Sutradhara Naifakafi'cyemaoairi.i 

According to these records, Vajrahasta V appears to have 
reigned over Kalihga from at least 1038 to 1061 A.D. In the 
Vizagapatam grants of his grandson CodagaUga, he is assigned 
a reign of 30 to 33 years.® It is difficult to know the real 
extent of his power but as he assumed imperial titles add in the 
opening panegyrics of his grants even lays claim to universal 
sovereignty {Sdmrajya) for his family, we may conclude that 
he at least succeeded in consolidating his rdle over portions of 
Ganjam and Vizagapatam districts. He was succeeded some¬ 
time before 1075-76 A.D. by Eajaraja^ his son, through the 
queen Naihgama. The Dirghasi stone-inscription is the Ottly 
record of this reign. It was found among the ruins of a temple 
near a hill called Durgd-me^ta in the village of Dirghasi 
4 miles north of Kalingapatam in Ganjam district. It con¬ 
tains 23 lines, the first 10 being in Sanskrit verse add the 
rest in Telugu verse. The alphabet is Telugu. It records 
that the Manialika Mahdprdtlhdri-mukhya Gdlamafti-gan4a 
Bhan,4ana-vijdyd Gdnia-gopdla Vanapati, son of Gokarna, of 
Atreya-gfotra and Brahman caste built a rtian^apd (or ndtya&ald ; 
see lines 16 and 20) in front of the temple of Durga, in the 
town of DIrgharsI in the reign of Ganga king Rajarajaj in the 

' Edited by Kielborn, El, Vol. Ill, pp. 220-24. The editor identified the "i^afrahasta 
of this grant with the grandfather of Codaganga. Bat I have a suspicion that this 
Vajrahasta belongs to the early GaAga dynasty. This grant begins lihe the grants of 
lodravarman and other early Gafiga princes and is, like those grants, incised only on 3 
plates. Note the connection of Salnki with Sulika, flulkl, and Cajukya. 

* An inscription at the Blumeiivara temple at Mukhalingam is dated in the 32nd year 
of Anantavarmft Vajrahasta, see MER, p. 18, No. 258. 
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iSfl/ca year 997 (c. A.D. 1075-76). It also records the grant of a 
lamp by.Padmavati.^ 

This inscription supplies a list of the victories of Vanapati 
who appears to have been the Commander-in-chief of Rajaraja. 
We are told that he became in battle “a conflagration to the 
great forest (which was) the army of the Co(Ja king,” He also 
completely burnt “the trees which were the commanders of the 
troops of elephant and horses of the Utkala,” and took away 
the whole property of the Vehgi king by frequently defeating 
him in battle. Daddar^ava was sent by him “to Yama as an 
envoy to report his conquest of the whole world.” ® , In the 
Telugu portion of the record we are told that he “defeated in 
battle the kings of the Vehgi country, Kimidi Kosala, the 
Gidrisihgi country, and Odda country.”® The victory of 
Rajaraja over the Colas and the Eastern Galukyas (Vehgi) is 
also referred to by a Vizagapatam grant (g.l040) of Codagahga. 
We are told by this grant that Rajaraja “first became the 
husband of the goddess of victory in battle with the Dramilas, 
and then wedded Rajasundarl, the daughter of the Coda king, 
and when Vijayaditya,* beginning to grow old, left Vehgi, as 
if he were a sun leaving the sky and was about to sink in the 
great ocean of the, Codas, he, Rajaraja^ the refuge of the dis¬ 
tressed, caused him to enjoy prosperity for a long time in 
the western regions.”® The Cola king referred to above is 
probably to be identified with Vira-Rajendra ® (c. 1062-72 A.D.), 
who is reported to have invaded Kalihga, no doubt in an 
attempt to recover the lost hegemony of his family over that 
region. Three other grants of Codagahga distinctly state that 

' Edited by Kamamuxti, £?/» Vol. IV, pp. 314-18, 

* Ibid, p. 317,‘'Vs. 4-6. 

» Ibid, p. 818. 

* This Vijayaditya was the uncle of the Eastern Cajukya Rajendra. The latter was the 
daughter’s son of R&jendra Ganga-kopda (c. 1013-44 A.D.) and son-in-law of the latter’s 
son Rftjendra (c. 1052-62 A.D.). He later succeeded in unifying Vehgi and the Cola king¬ 
doms under his authority and assumed the name of Kulottuhga (c. 1072-1118 A.D.). 

« lA, Vol. XVIII, pp. 169 and 171, lines 83-89. . 

® B. K. Aiyangar, Ancient India, 19^1, p. 145. 
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Eajasundari was the daughter of Eajendra Cola.* The Utkala 
(or Odda) ruler was probably one of the later Karas of Tosall, 
while the ruler of Kosala was possibly a scion of the Somavadisis 
of that country, KimidI appears to be identical with the 
Zamindari of that name in the Ganjam district. I am 
unable to identify either Daddarnava or the Gidrisihgi. 

In the grants of his son Eajaraja is assigned a reign of only 
8 years (c. 1069-77 A.D.). He was succeeded some time 
before 1078 A.D. by his son Anantavarma CodagaAga. 

The following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Anantavarman :— 

(1) Vizagapatam grant (i) .—This was ‘ obtained from the 
Collector of Vizagapatam ’ ; its exact find-spot is not known. 
It contains 43 lines incised on 5 plates. The seal attached 
the ring bears the usual figure of the bull couchant and other 
emblems ; ^ The introductory portion is nearly the same as in 
Vajrahasta’s Nos. 1 and 2. The additional genealogical informa¬ 
tion is as follows :— 

Vajrahasta*deva V Eajendra Cola. 

Eajaraja = Agramahip Eajasundari 

PaTama-mdhe4vara~Pb.-M.-Trikalihgddhipati Ananta-varma-Codagaflga- 
deva.® 

The inscription records that this last prince from Kalinga* 
nagara, ini the Saka year (that is numbered by) the eyes of 
Hara (3), sky (0), sky (0), and moon (1), i,e., 1003 (A.D. 
1081), granted the village of CakivSda in the Samva-Fi?ai/a to 
the Eajarajesvara (Siva) whose temple was at the village of 

Vizagapatam grants dated in 6. 1003 and 1067, lAp VoK XVHI, pp. 163 and 174. 
See also the newly discovered Korni grant, dated in S. 1003. Quarterly Journal of the 
Andhra Historical Society, July 1926, pp. 40 ff, 

^ These are somewhat different from those on Vajrahasta’s seals; see for details 

I A, Vol. XVIII, 161. 

3 For a complete list of Codagafiga’s hirudas and titles see J45B, 1903, pp. 10840. 
Among the more important may be mentioned QaligeSvara, Cdluhya-Qahga and probably 
Vikrama-Oahga, 
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Rengujed. Lines 30-33 give the date of the donor’s accession 
to the throne as the Saka year that is numbered by the Nandas 
(9), apertures of the body (9), and planets (9), i.e., 999, ‘while 
the sun was standing in the sign of Kumbha (A.D. 1078).^ The 
inscription does not give us the names of its writer or 
engraver.* 

(2) Komi grant (i). —This was discovered in a pot while 
digging for the foundation of a house in the village of Korni, near 
Kalihgapatam, in the Ganjam district. It contains 56 lines, 
incised on 6 plates. In its introductory portion, script, langu¬ 
age, seal, and royal titles, it closely resembles No. 1. It 
records the grant of the village of Khonna in Varaha-vartanI to 
300 Brahmans by Anantavarma Codagahga-deva from Kalihga- 
na^".«, in the ^aka year 1003 (A.D. 1082). It was written 
by DSmodara the son of the Mahakayastha Sandhivigrahin 
Mavuraya and engraved by Mahdksasali Vallemoja.® 

(3-4) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions (i-ii). —Written in 
the Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on a slab to the left of the 
second entrance, west face ’ in the temple of Mukhalihgesvara 
at Mukhalihgam.* Each of them records the gift of a lamp in 
the 8th year of Anantavarman in S.1004,® 

(5-6) Ronaiiki stone-inscriptions. —Written in the Telugu 
language and script ‘ on a stone lying on the bank of the Vaih- 
sadhara at Ro^ahki.’ They record the gift of some land in the 
19th year of Codagahga in 8,1015 to the temple of Siddhe^vara 
by queen Laksmidevl.® 

» On Uie date see Fleet, ibid, pp. 161-62; also M. Cbakravarti, JAdBt 1C03, 
pp. 107-8. 

• Edited by Fleet, lA, Vol. XVHI, pp. 461-66. The language of the grant is 
Sanskrit; the script is a southern variety of Nftgari. 

• Edited by 0. V. Sitapafci, QuaTterly Journal of Andhra Historical Society, July 
1920, pp. 40 ff. The editor has identified the village Khonna with mod. Korni. For this 
and other suggestions about the localities mentioned in the grant, see ibid, p. 43. 

• In later references I shall use the abbreviation MM to designate this temple. 

« Noticed 10 MER, p. 18, Nos. 214 and 246. The editor reads the date of (2> as 
1006; but see JASB, 1903, pp. 99 f!. 

** Noticed in MER, p, 24, Nos. 392 and 893. 
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(,7) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {Hi) . —^Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on the second pillar in> the right 
row of the 3.sthanaman4apci ’ in the MM. It records the gift of 
a lamp in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in 1020/ 

(8) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {iv). —Written in the 
Telugu language and alphabet ‘ on a pillar to the left of the 
entraance to the central shrine ’ of the MM. It mentions Vlra- 
Goda-'deva-, and is dated, in the 28th year of Anantavarman, in 

S. 1024/ 

(9) Komi grant (ii). —Found with No. 2. It closely 
resembles No. 10. It records a grant similar to No. 2 of a 
piece of ‘ land in the vicinity of Khonna, Tuluvu, and Gara," 
by the same king in S.1034.’ * 

(10) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (v). —It is incised on 
the 3rd pillar on the left row of the Asthanaman^apa in the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a dancing girl in S. 1039 
in the reign of Codagahga.® 

(11) Vizagapatam grant (ii). —Found as No. 1. It 
contains 117 lines engraved on 5 plates. The seal * and 
language as in No. 1 ; but the characters ‘ are ordinary old 
Kanarese of the regular type of the period. In the introduc¬ 
tory portion, the genealogy of the donor is drawn from Ananta 
(Vispiu).’ It records the grant of the village of TAmarakhaudi 
in the Sarhva- Fisai/a ® to a person, named Madhava by Ananta- 
varma-mahordjo Rajadhiraja-Raja-Parameivarah Pb.-Parama- 
vaisnavah Parama-brahmanyah Mata-pitr-padanudhijatah Coda- 


' Ibidt p* 15, No. i67. 

* Ibid^ p. 14, No. 140. 

* These three places are mentioned in No. 2. 

* Noticed by the editor of No. in the same Journal, pp. 40 ff. Not yet edited 
s MER, p. 16. No. 214. 

* For sUght differences see I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 165, 

’ For this genealogy up to Vajrahasta, see above List No. I, on pp. 461-62. From 
Vajrahasta as in No. 1, only it does not mention the name of the maternal grandfather 
of the donor. 

® The same as in No. 1. * 



gafiga-deva, ‘decorated with the rank of entire sovereignty over 
the whole of Utkala and residing at the town of Sindurapora, ’ 
in the Saka year numbered by the sky (0), oceans (4), sky (0), 
and moon (1), i.e., 1040 (A.D. 1118-19).' 

(12) Rayipadu stone-inscription. —Incised ‘on a stone 
in the bed of a tank at Rayipadu. It records the gift of a lamp 
ini the 44th year of Anantavarma-deva in 9. year 1040 (A.D. 
1118). The language and alphabet are Sanskrit and Telugu.* 

(13) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (vi). —Incised on the 
‘ left of the entrance into the Isthdnaman^apa ’ in the MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 45th year of Codagahga in 

■ 9. 1043. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(14) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (vii). —Incised on 
the second pillar in the left row of the Isthanamandapa of the 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp by a military officer in the 
48th year of OodagaAga in 9. year 1045. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu.' 

(15) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (viii). —Found as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of 
Anantavarman in 9.1015. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(16) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (ix). —Incised on the 
second pillar in the left row of the Isthanamandapa in the MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of CodagaAga in 
9. 1045. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(17) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (a;).—Found as No. 
16. It records the gift of a lamp in the 49th year of Ananta¬ 
varman in 9. 1046. Language and alphabet, Telugu.' 

‘ Edited by Fleet, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 166-72. 

^ Noticed in MER, p. 24, No. 390, Hultzsch read the date as ^aka 10(7)0, 4th year; 
for corrections see JASB^ 1903, pp. 99 ff. 

» MER, p. 19, No. 234. 

* Ibid, p. 17, No. 221. 

» Ibid, p. 16. No. 177. 

» Ibid, p. 17, No. 224. 

» Ibid, p. 17, No. 222., 
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(18) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xi). —Incised on 
the first pillar in the right row of the Asthanamaii4opa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 50th year of Codagafiga in 
S. 1047. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(19) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xii). —Found as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 53rd year of 
Anantavarman ini S, 1048. Language and alphabet, Telugu. 

(20-21) Mukhalingam stone-inscriptions (xiU-xiv). —Incised 
on the pillar to the right of the entrance to the central shrine 
of the MM. They record grants of lamps in the 53rd year of 
Anantavarman and Codaganga in 8. 1049. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu.® 

(22) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (««).—Found as 
No. 7. It records the gift of a lamp in the 54th year of 
Codagafiga in S. 1050. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(23) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (icui).—Found as 
No. 18. It records the grant of a lamp in the 55th year of 
Anantavarman in S. 1051. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(24) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xvii). —Found as 
No. 16. It records the gift of a lamp in the 57th year of Coda- 
gahga in S. 1053. It mentions Varaha-vartanl. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(25) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xviii).—Found as 
No. 18. It records the gift of a lamp by Anantavarman 
Codagahga in his 58th year, in 9. 1054 (A.D. 1133). Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.' 

(26) . Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xia:).—Found as No. 
18. It records the gift of a lamp by the wife of Codagahga’s 


* Ibid, p. 14, No. 162. 

* Ibid, p. 16, No. 166. 

» Ibid, p. 11, Noa. 143.44. 

* Ibid, p. 14, No. 151. The date corresponds to A.D. 1129 j see JASB, 1903, pp. 99 If. 
' Ibid, No. 166. 

» Ibid, p. 17, No. 2£0. 

’ Ibid, p. 14, No. 149. 
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younger brother. It is dated in the 59th year on Anantavarman 
in S. 1066, Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(27) Mukalingam stone-inscription {xx). —Incised on the 
3rd pillar in the right row of the Asthanamaridapa in MM. It is 
dated as in No. 26. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(28) Mahendragiri stone-inscription. —Incised on a slab 
to the left of the entrance to the Kunti shrine in the Gokarpes- 
vara temple on Mahendragiri. It records the gift of a lamp to 
the temple by an inhabitant of Arasavilli in the 60th year of 
Anantavarma-Codaganga in S. 1056.* 

(29) Srikurman stone-inscription. —This is dated in the 
reign of Anantavarman in S. 1055. It is incised on a stone 
in the Vaispava temple at Srikurman near Chicacole, Ganjam 
district.^ 

(30) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxi). —Found as 
No. 18. It is dated in the 6( ?)th year of Anantavarman, in 
S. 1056. The end of the inscription is built into the temple. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(31) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxii). —Found as 
No. 27. It records the gift of a lamp in the 69th year of 
Anantavarman in S. 1066. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(32) Vizagapatam grant (Hi). —Found as No. 1. 
The introductory portion is exactly like No. 1. The seal, lan¬ 
guage, script, are also similar. It records the grant of the 
village of Samuda with the Tittilihgi (Trillihgi ?)-vataka in the 
Sammaga-Fisai/a to a person named Codagafiga by Ananta¬ 
varman ^ in the 3aka year numbered by the sages (7), arrows 
(5), sky (0), and moon (1), i.e., 1057 (A.D. 1135-36), In 

> Ibid, No. 163. 

* Ibid, p. 16, No. 186, 

* Ibid, p. 24, No. 896. 

* Noticed by M. Chakra varti. JA8B, 1903. pp, 99 ff. 

® MER, p, 14, No. 164. 

« Ibid, p. 16» No. 187. 

’ Titles and epithets as in No. 1. 
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lines 20-23 it gives the same date as in No. 1, for the donor’s 
coronation.’ 

(33) Muhkalingam stone-inscription (xxii). —Incised as 
No. 18.. It records the gift of a lamp in the 59th year 
of Codagahga, in 8. 1057. Language and alphabet, Telugu. * 

(34) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxiii). —Incised on 
the 4th pillar in the right row of the Ksthanainan4apa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 61st year of Anantavarman 
in 8. 1058. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(35) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xxiv). —Incised on the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Ksthanamarj^iapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in the 63rd year of Anantavarman, 
in 8. 1060. Language and alphabet, Telugu.'* 

(36) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {xxvi). —Found as 
No. 35. It records the gift of a lamp in 8. 1060, in the 64th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(37) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (xojui).—Incised on 
the right of the entrance into the AsthSnaman(iapa of MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp in 8. 1061, in the 64th year of a 
Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(38) Arasavilli stone-inscription (i).—Incised on a slab 

built into the wall of the prakara of the Surya-Narayana temple 
at Arasavilli. It records the gift of a lamp in the 72nd year 
of Anantavarman, in 8. 1068. Language and alphabet, 

Telugu.’' 

(39) Arasavilli stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on a slab 
in front of the same temple as in No. 38. It records the gift 

‘ Edited by Fleet, lA, Vol., XVIII, pp. 172-76. M. Chakravarti haa suggested for 
the date 1069. He takes Muni as 0; see JASB, 1903, pp. 99 ff. I think Fleet is right. 

• MEB, p. 17, No. 219. 

» Ibid, p. 16, No. 193. 

‘ Ibid, p. 16, No. 201. 

• Ibid, No. 206. 

• Ibid, p. 17, No. 236. 

’ Ibid, p. 23, No. 387. 
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of a lamp in the 72nd year of Anantavarman, in S. 1G69. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(40) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {xxvii ).—Incised on 
the 3rd pillar in the right row of the Ksthammaniapa in MM. 
It records the gift of a lamp ini the 73rd year of Anantavarman. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

The above inscriptions contain dates from Saha 999, the 
year of Codaganga’s coronation to Saha 1069. This gives 
him a reign of 70 years, which agrees with the total reign- 
period assigned by the Kendupatna plates (S. 1213) of Nara- 
siihha II.® But the inscriptions of Codagariga give 73 as 
his total reign period. The confusion is increased by the fact 
that the Kendupatna grant mentioned above gives Saka 1064 
as the year of the coronation of Codaganga’s son Kam&rnava 
while a Telugu inscription of Kamarnava gives the year S. 
1070, as his 3rd regnal year. Another element of confusion 
is added by an examination of the dated records of CodagaAga 
containing his regnal years, according to some of which his 
first year would fall in Saka 999, while others seem to give 
Saka 998,997 and in one case 996. All these dates cannot 
be correct and probably there are mistakes in some of these 
figures.'* CodagaAga’s accession cannot be pushed further back 
than 3aka 998, for we have his father’s inscription dated in 
3aka 997. As we have inscriptions dated in OodagaAga’s 
reign up to l^aka 1069 we must conclude that his reign 
extended from Saka 998 to 1069 (c. 1076-1L47 A.D.). 

» Ibid, No. 888. 

* Ihidf p. 16, No* 182. M. Chakravarti gives the date of this inscription as 
Q. 1069* See JASB,^ 1903, pp. 99 ff. As so many of the inscriptioDs of Co^aganga use the 
Telugu language and alphabet, it is, I think untenable, to bold with Mr. B. C, Mazumdar 
that the language and script of the Ganga rulers of Orissa ‘were not Telugu but Tamil.’ 
See his OM, p. 205 ; note also the Birgbasi inscription of BAjaraja above. 

* JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 ff., V. 82. The same figure is also given by the Puri 
plates; see #btd, Vol. XLIV, pp. 128 ff. 

♦ Dr. Barnett suggests * Perhaps the muddle arises from a confusion of year of 
inauguration as Yueardja aud year of Abhi^eka as supreme sovereign.* 
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The coronation of KSmariiava in iSaka 1064 may possibly have 
been as a regent, for in that year his father was very old, 
probably more than 80, and he may have arranged to transfer 
the active duties of kingship to his eldest son/ 

During this long reign of more than 70 years the Gaftgas 
reached the height of their greatness. The Kendupatna plates 
referred to above tell us that Codagahga ‘ exacted tribute from 
all land between the Gahga and the Gotama-Gahga (Godavari).’ “ 
In his Vizagapatam grant, dated in i^aka 1040, we are told that 
he ‘ first placed the fallen lord of Utkala in his kingdom in the 
eastern region and then the waning lord of Vengi in the Western 
region, and propped up their failing fortunes.’ The friendship 
with the Utkala-pati, did not last long, for the Kendupatna 
plates inform us that Gahgesvara (Codagahga) by ‘ defeating the 

king of Utkala as if churning another sea.obtained 

LaksmI like kingdom, thousands of maddened elephants, tens of 
thousands of horses and gems innumerable.’ The evidence of 
the further extension of Codagahga’s arms towards the North¬ 
east is supplied by some other verses of the same grant, 
which refer to the destruction of the kmg of Mandara’s capital 
by the GaPga king and his struggles on the banks of. the 
Ganges. It is not unlikely that this MandSra is to be identified 
with the Sarkar Mandaran of the A'in-l-Akbari, whose head¬ 
quarters, Garh-Mandaran (now known as Bhitargarh), is about 
60 miles from the Ganges. This place was a well-known front¬ 
ier town from the 14th to the 16th centuries.® This extension 
of the Gafigas’ power towards the Ganges brought them into 


1 BteJASB, 1903, p. lOS. Considerable confusion prevails about the time and 
years of reign of these Ganga kings. M. Chakravarti has discussed these difficulties and 
suggested solutions, ibid, pp. 98-108. 

* This is also mentioned in the Bhubanesvar inscription of Narasitbba II {^Saka 1200); 
8e6J?I,Vol. XIII, pp. 160 ff. 

® See M. Cbakrabarti in JASBt 1903, pp. 109,10. See also snpra, pp. 341-48 and 
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contact with the Senas of Bengal. If the Ballala-carita of Ananda 
Bhatta is to be believed, the Senas maintained friendly relations 
with their powerful southern neighbours.* In the North-west 
CodagaAga came into conflict with the kings of Turhmana. The 
Malhar inscription of Jsjalladeva II (c. 1160-68 A.D.) and the 
Kharod inscription of Ratnadeva III (c. 1181-82 A. D.) 
inform us that the Kalacuri prince Ratnadeva II (c. 1120-35 
A.D.) defeated CodagaAga.® In the South the extension of 
CodagaAga’s power to the Godavari and his conflicts with 
the Eastern Calukya kings of VeAgi must have brought him into 
touch with Kulottuhga I (c. 1072-1118 A.D.), who united the 
VeAgi and Cola kingdoms under one sceptre. The inscriptions 
of this king show that he penetrated in the north as far as 
Wairagarh and Cakrako^ta in the C. P.® The Kalingatiu 
Parani, a long Tamil poem by JayaAkondSn, gives a graphic 
account of an expedition into North KaliAga conducted by 
Karunakara, the feudatory Pallava king and prime-minister of 
KulottuAga.* Canto XII of this poem describes a battle between 
the KaliAga king and Karunakara, in which the former was 
defeated. Unfortunately JayaAkondan does not mention the 
name of the KaliAga king. But as the expedition seems to have 
been undertaken some time between 1084 and 1090 A.D. the 
defeated GaAga prince must have been Codaganga (c. 1076-1147 
A.D.).® It has been suggested that KulottuAga retained his hold 
at least on a part of KaliAga till his death, about 1118 

> Ananda Bhattia desoribes Vijayasena as Coraganga-sakha^ ; see supra^ DynMti^ 
History df Bengal and Behar, p. 369. 

4 See inita, rny chapter on the Haihayas of C. P. Also Ratnapur ioscription of 
Pf thvidova III (?), El, Vol. I, pp. 45-62. 

» Haltzscht South Indian Inscriptions, Vol. Ill, Part II, 1903, Madras, pp. 182-34, 
Vayiragarh has been rightly identified by Hiralal with Wairagarh in the Chanda district 
ofC. P. Sakkarakottam ia apparently the Cakrako^ta of the inscriptions of the Naga- 
vam^fs (Sindas) of Bastar. 

* IA, Vol. XIX, pp. 829 ff. This poena also refers to the conquest of * Sakkarakottam.* 

® This is the view of Kanakasabhai Pillai, I A, Vol. XIX, p. 838 ; see also 8. K. 
Aiyangar’fl Ancient India, pp. 144 ff. 
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A.D.* Whatever may be the truth in this guess, it is certain that 
the Ganga king took full advantage of the decline of Cola power 
after Kulottuhga’s death. From 1118-19 A.D., the date of one 
of his Vizagapatam grants, his authority on the Godavari 
seems to have been unchallenged. 

Codaganga’s success in the domain of peace was perhaps 
greater than in war. The great temple of Jagannatha at Puri 
is a standing evidence of the artistic vigour and prosperity of 
Orissa under his reign His patronage of religion and charities 
is also proved by the numerous inscriptions belonging to him, 
his family and officers. Though no poem of his age has come 
down to our time, his inscriptions show that Sanskrit and 
Telugu were well cultivated. Mr. M. Chakravarti drew attention 
to the astronomical work Bhasvatl, which according to the 
Surya-siddhanta was composed by Satananda of Purusottama 
(Puri) in ^afca 1021 (c. 1099-1100 A.D.). According to com¬ 
mentators, he is said to have based his calculations on the meri* 
dian of his native city.® 

Co^agafiga had a large family and had at least one younger 
brother. One of the Mukhalingam inscriptions, records a gift 
by the wife of his younger brother in l§aka 1055.* Amongst his 
wives the names of six have been preserved in inscriptions,® viz., 
(1) KasturikamodinI, (2) Indira, (3) Candralekha, (4) Somala- 
mahSdevI, (5) Laksmi-devI, and (6) Prthvi-mahadevT. Copper¬ 
plates of his successors preserve the names of 4 of his sons. 


* S. K. Aiyangar, Anoieni India, p. 146. The Teki plates, dated in the 17th year 
(c. 1087 A.D.) of Kulottuiiga I, show that his son Vira.Coda was governor of VeAgi. The 
boundary of VeAgi is given as Mfahendra (mountain) in the N. and Mannem (in the Nellore 
Diet.) in the S. El, Vol. VI, p. 346. Also Ancient India, p. 145. 

‘ JA8B,yoV LXV, pp. 229 ff., Vs. 27-28; ibid, 1898, pp. 828-31; 40, Vol. H, pp. 
112-42. 

» /bid, 1903, p. 110. 

* MER, p. 14, No. 168. 

* Puri and Kendapatna plates of Narasimha 11, JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 ff.; Vol. 
XLIV, pp. 128 ff. MER, p. 14, No. 146; ibid, p. 16, Nos. 210.11; ibid, p. 24, Nos. 898-93. 
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Their births from the queens mentioned above may be shown in 
a tabular form as follows.* 

Kasfcurikamodini = Codaganga = ChandralekhS. 

=lQdir5 


(1) KiimSrnava 
(2) Raghava 


(3) Rajaraja (4) AniyaUEabhima. 

Codagahga was succeeded by his son Kamarnava VII, who, 
like his father, was known as Anantavarman, sometimes also as 
Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarnava, Kumara and possibly also as 
Jate^vara. No copper-plates of his reign have yet been discover¬ 
ed. But we have the following stone-inscriptions of his reign 
at Mukhalingam and Srikurmam. 

(1) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (i). —Incised on the 
second pillar in the right row of the Asthanamandapa in 
MM. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of the reign 
of Jate^vara (Kamarnava?) in S. 1070. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu.® 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (ii). —^Incised on. the 
4th pillar in the left row of the Asthanamandapa in MM. It 
records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman 
(Kamarnava), in S. 1070. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (Hi). —Incised on a 
slab to the left of the second entrance into the central shrine of 
the Bhimesvara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift of 


* A Mukhalingam insoription dated in S. 1064 reters to Um&vallabha as the son of 
the Oahga king ; see MBB, p. 17, No. 239. He may have been the son of some other 

quedDe 

* MERt p. 15» No* 178. Halfczsoh gives the name of the king aa Jate^varadeva; bat 
flee M. Chakravarti in JASB^ 1903, p. 111. 

* MEB, p. 16, No. 204. Haltzaoh gives the name’of the king aa Anantavarmadeva. 
But see M, Chakravarti in JA8B, 1903, p. 111, 
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a lamp in the 3rd year of Anantavarman (Ka'marnava) inS. 1070. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on a slab 
to the right of the south entrance to the Bhoganian4apa in 
the Kurmesivara temple at Srikurmam. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 4th year of Anantavarma-Madhu-Kamarnava in 
S. 1071. Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscripiion (ii). —Incised on a pillar 
to the left of the first entrance to the central shrine of the same 
temple as in No. 4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 7th 
year of Anantavarman. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(6) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). —Incised as in No. 
4. It records the gift of a lamp in the 9th year of Anantavar¬ 
man in S. 107 (6 ?). Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(7) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (iu).—It is incised on 
the same temple as No. 3. It records the gift of a lamp in the 
10th year of Anantavarman in S. 1077. Language and alphabet, 
Telugu.* 

In these records the dates of Kamarnava range from Saka 
1070 to 1077. As 1070 is referred to as his 3rd year, his date 
of accession ought to be Saka 1067. But we have seen that the 
dates of his father came down up to Saka 1069. The Kendu- 
patna grant gives Saka 1064 as the date of his Abhiseka. I have 
already suggested that this year probably marks his formal con¬ 
secration as the regent of his old father. As he is usually assigned 
a reign of 10 years, and as Saka 1077 is said to be his 10th year, 
it is likely that his actual reign extended from ^aka 1069 to 
1077 or 1078.® Kamarnava was succeeded by his half-brother 

' MBR, p. 18, No. 269. Haltzach gives the name of the king as in No. 2; but see 
JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

> MBB, p. 23. No. 383. 

* Ibid, No. 386. 

* Ibid, No. 382. For the'date see JASB, 1903, p. 111. 

» MEB, p. 18, No. 270. 

* JASB, 1903, pp. 113-113. 
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Raghava. No inscription of this king have yet been 
discovered. In the Kendupatna grant he is assigned a reign of 
15 years. As we have inscriptions of the 3rd year of his suc¬ 
cessor dated in ^aka 1093, he probably reigned from iSaka 1078 
to 1090,^ Raghava was succeeded by his half-brother Ananta- 
varma Rajaraja II, also known as Rajendra.’* The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) MakhaUngam stone-inscription (i).—This Telugu in¬ 
scription is incised on a slab to the right of the southern entrance 
into the Asthdnaman^apa of the Bhime^vara temple at Mukha- 
lingam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of Ananta- 

' varman in S. 1093.® 

(2) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (w).—This Telugu in¬ 
scription is incised on the right door-pillar of the entrance into 
the Asthanamariiapa of MM. It is dated in S. 1097, in the 
reign of Ananta^rman.'* 

(3) Mukhalingam stone-inscription {in). —This Telugu 
inscription is incised on the 2nd pillar in the right rOAV of the 
Asthanaman4apa, in MM. It records the gift of some land by 
the Manialika Purusottama in the 22nd year of Anantavarman, 
in S. 1109.® 

(4) Mukhalingam stone-inscription (w).—This Telugu in¬ 
scription is incised on a slab to the left of the southern entrance 
of the Bhlme^vara temple at Mukhalingam. It records the gift 
of some land in the 23rd year of Anantavarman in 8. 1110.® 

In the above inscriptions the dates of Rajaraja II range 
from 3aka 1093 to 1110. The latter date marks his 23rd year. 

'■ M. Chakravi^rti takes the regoal years as aAfta years, and tries to establish harmony 
in the dates. See ibid, pp. 99-109 and 113. He gives S. 1092 as the last year of 
Raghava. 

• For this name see Catesvara stone-inscription of Anafigabhima III, JASB, 1898, 
Vol. LXVII, pp. 817 S. 

” MER, p. 18, No. 266. 

• Ibid. p. 17, No. 242. 

» Ibid, p. 16, No. 180. 

• Ibid, p. 18, No. 266. 
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In the Kendupatna plates he is assigned a reign of 25 years.* 
The. Meghe^vara temple-inscription of Svapnesvara gives 
us the name of Surama as that of one of his 
queens.^ The same inscription tells us that when Eajaraja 
grew old he anointed his younger brother Aniyahkabhima. The 
following inscriptions are known for the reign of Aniyahka¬ 
bhima II, also known as Anahgabhima.® 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription .—Incised on a slab of 
stone which is now in the western wall of the courtyard of the 
temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvar in Puri district. 
It contains 36 lines of writing. The whole of the text except 
the introductory 0th om namah 3ivdya, is in Sanskrit verse. 
The characters are northern Nagarl, The first two verses praise 
the moon and the sage Gautama (Aksapada). It then gives the 
genealogy and connections of one Svapnesvara as follows :— 

In the Gautama-grotra 
Bdjaputra Dvaradeva. 

Muladeva In the lunar race 

I 

Ahirama. Codaganga 


SvapneSvara Surama-devi = Eajaraja Aniyahkabhima 

Verses 18*21 praise SvapneSvara as being in war, ‘ a divine 
weapon of the king’s of the Gahga lineage,’ a man more power¬ 
ful than a complete army. We are next told that this person 
founded a magnificent temple of god (Siva) Meghesvara. He 
gave a number of female attendants to the god, laid out a gar¬ 
den near the temple, built a tank near it, and in connection 
with the tank erected a man4apa or open hall. He also provided 

' For M. Ohakravarti’s oalcalations, see JASB, 1903, p. 114. According to him 1093 is 
his 3rd arika^ year. »,6., 2nd regnal year. So 1092 was his first year. As Sdka 1114 is given 
as the 4th (ahka) year, i.e., 3rd regnal year of his successor, the latter's first regnal year 
would be iSaka 1112. This would give him a reign of 21 years or 25 (thka years. 

« JASB, 1897, pp. 11 ff.j El, Vol. VI, pp. 198 ff. 

* See the Cate6vara stone-inscription, JA3B, 1898, pp. 317 ff. 
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wells and tanks on roads and in towns, lights in temples, 
cloisters for the study of the Vedas ; and to pious Brahmans he 
gave Brahmapura which was superintended by the Saiva teacher 
Vi§pu. By the latter’s orders this poem was composed by 
Udayana. It was written by Candradhavala and incised by 
Sfdradhara Sivakara.* 

(2) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription (i). —Incised on the south 
jamb of the porch of the great temple of KrttivSsa at Bhuva¬ 
nesvar. It is dated in ^aka 1114 (A.D. 1193) in the 4th 
year of Aniyaikabhlma.® 

(3) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription (ii). —Incised and dated 
as No. 2 above.® 

In the Kendupatna plates Aniyahkadeva is said to have ruled 
for 10 years. The lower limit of his reign is fixed by the iSaka 
year 1128, the 11th year of his successor.'* The Catesvara 
stone-inscription of Anahgabhlma III gives us the name of 
dvijendra Govinda as one of his ministers.® Anafigabhlma was 
succeeded by Anantavarma EajarSja III, his son through his 
queen, tlie pattamahisl Bhagalla-devl. The only record 
known for hk-reign is his Srikurrnam stone-inscription. This 
is incised on a slab to the left of the south entrance to the 
Bhoya-mandapa in the Kurmesvara temple at Srikurrnam, and 
records the gift of a lamp in the 11th year of Anantayarinan in 
^aka 1128. Its language and alphabet are Telugu.® The 


‘ n WM flwt edited by Prineep in JASB, Vol. VI. pp. 278-88, plate XVll. Next N. 

Vasu edited it. ibid, 1897, Vol. LXVI, pp. 11-23. Finally edited by Kielhorn. El. Vol. Vl! 
pp. 198*303. * 

• Noticed by 'M. OhakravarU in JASB^ 1903, p. 116. 

• Ibid, 

M. Chakravarti, applying his theory of anka years, accepts 11X3 Saka as his first 

year and 6aka 1120 as his saocessor’s first year. This would give him a reign of 9 years 
See JASB, 1903, pp. 116-16. ga or » years. 

' JASB, 1898, pp. 817 ff. 

• MSB, p. 28, No 381. 
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Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 17 years.* The only 
important incident during his reign appears to have been the 
first Muslim attack on Orissa. The Tabaqat-i-Nasirl tells us 
that when Muhammad-i-Bhakht-yar led his troops towards 
the mountains of Kamnid and Tibet, he had dispatched the two 
Khalj Amirs Muhammad-i-Sheran and his brother Ahmad-i- 
Sheran, “ with a portion of his forces towards Lakhan-or and 
Jaj-nagar.” “ According to Baverty this expedition took place 

towards the close of 601 A.H., or about 1205 A.D.® We 
are told that when the news of the death of Muhammad-i- 
Bakht-yar reached Muhammad-i-Sheran “ he came back from 
that quarter and returned again to Diw-kot. The expedition 
therefore terminated in 602 A.H. 

Rajaraja III was succeeded by Anahgabhima III,^ his 
son by the Calukya mahisl, Mahku^ia-devi.® The following in¬ 
scriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Gate^vara stone-inscription —This is on a stone slab in 
the temple of (Siva) Catesvara at Kisanpur village, in the 
Padmapur Pargana of the district of Cuttack. Bhe temple is 
about 12 miles North-East from Cuttack, The inscription 
of 25 lines opens with Ow nflwah and verses in praise 

of the Ocean, the abode of Visnu and the birthplace of the 
Moon, who adorns the crest of Maliadeva. It then traces the 
genealogy of the Ganga rulers from Codagahga to Anahgabhima. 

' Aa no iascriptions with regnal years have been found for the next 8 rulers, it is 
difficult to find his last year. M. Cbakravarfci took his 11th year in 3aka 1028 as an anka 
year, and so fixed upon 6aka 1120 as his first year. By taking the reign-periods of the 3 
successors of R«jaraja III as given in the Kendupatna plates as anka years and calcula¬ 
ting backward from 1200-01 iSaka, the first year of Narasi&ha II, he finds ^aka 1133 
just fits in with the 17th {arika) year, t.e., the 14th regnal year of R&jaraja III; 3dSB, 
1908, p. 117. 

* TNt Vol. I, p. 673. Orissa was known to Muslim historians under the name of 
Jajnagar. For the boun ties of Jftjnagar, sec TN, Vol. I, p. 587, fn. 4. 

3 Ibidt p. 660, fn. 4. 

* Also called king Bhima, see EI^ Vol. XITI, pp. 160 ff. 

® Kendupatna plates, JASB, Vol. LXV, pp. 229 ff.; in the Puri plates the name is 
given as Gupia or Sadguija-devi, ibid, XlilV, pp. 128 ff. 
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We are next told that this last king had a Saciva named Visnu 
who united the empire of Trikalihga. He defeatetd a Yutxm&va,- 
m-vindu (lines 14-15) and the Tummana-prthinpati (line 16) and 
trampled on the heads of the enemies of the Utkala-pati. The 
immediate object of the inscription is to record that this Visiiu 
erected a temple for the god Siva. ‘ 

(2) Bhuvanesvar inscription. —A Sanskrit inscription, 
dated in the 4th-year after ahhiseka. This is No. 3 on the 
south jamb of the porch of the great temple at Bhuvanesvar.^ 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 34 years.® 
According to the Madld-Panji, he was one of the most powerful 
princes of the family. We are told by this chronicle that he 
built or finished the temple of Jagannatha at Puri, surveyed the 
whole kingdom and made numerous grants. Excepting his 
liberality, which seems to be supported by the Kendupatna 
plates, none of these statements are corroborated by epigraphic 
evidence. It is however likely that the great temple of Jagan¬ 
natha and the buildings connected with the shrine may have 
been actually finished during his reign. As to his military 
achievements, the Cafesvara inscription shows that he waged suc¬ 
cessful wars against his Kalacuri neighbours of Chhattisgarh. 
It was probably after his victory over the rulers of Tummana 
that he gave his sister Candrika in marriage to the Haihaya king 
Paramardi.^ The reference in the same inscription to his 
fight with a Yavana ruler is obscure. But the authenticity 
of the struggle is estabhshed by the Bhuvanesvar inscription 
of Narasiriiha II, which also refers to Anangabhima’s victory 

‘ Edited by N. Vasu.JASB, 1898, Vol. LXVn, pp. 817-27. First noticed in the 
Vtrfcefcoflo, Vol. VI, p. 229. 

.* This, together with some other minor records, is noticed by M. Cbskrarerti in 
JASB, 1908, p. 118. 

» Calculating as indicated in fn. 1, p. 477 above, M. Ohakravarti has fixed upon 
his reign-period as Saka 1133-60, which gives him 28 years = 34 oAfco years ; see JASB, 
1903, p. 118. 

• BI, Vol. XIII, p. 162, V. 7. Haihayi-vatMa-vaiaAttai Paramardi. Paramardi 
died fighting for Nrsimha II, see ibid, p. 161 end V. 20. ■ 
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over a Ja(Ya)vana enemy.* It probably contains a hint of 
his conflict with the Khalj Grhiyath ud-DIn ‘ Iwaz, the fourth 
Bengal ruler. We are told by the Tahaqat-i-Nasifl that “ the 
parts around the state Lakhanavati, such as Jaj-nagar, the 
countries of Bang, Kamrud, and Tirhut, all sent tribute to him.’’ ® 
It is possible that this invasion took place after the accession of 
‘Iwaz, c. 608 A. H., and before the invasion of Bengal by 
Iltutmish in 622 A. H., i. e., between 1211 and 1224 A.D.® 

Anahgabhima III was succeeded by Narasinha I,* his son 
by his queen Kastura-devl. The following inscriptions are 
known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam slone-inscnption. —It is incised ‘ on the 

14th pillar in the Tirucuttamandapa, east, north, west, and south 
faces.’ It records the gift of some land by a feudatory of Pratap- 
vlra-Narasiraha-deva, sonof Gahga Anahgabhlma in 1172. 

The language is Sanskrit, the alphabet Telugu.® 

(2) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription. —It was discovered 
while digging the foundation of a monastery near the Gauri- 
Kedar temple at Bhuvanesvar in Orissa. It is incised on a 
stone, on the top of which is figured ‘a beautiful image of 
Gahesa.’ It is bilingual inscription in ‘Bengali’and Tamil 
characters, the one being a translation of the other. The ‘Ben¬ 
gali’ portion contains 30 lines and the Tamil portion 29. The 
language of the ‘Bengali’ portion of the inscription is Oria. The 
inscription seems to record the gift of some land by Vlra-Nara- 
simha to Taparaja Mahamuni, the head of the Siddhes'vara-matfta 
on ‘Sunday, the 7th lunar mansion of the Black fortnight 
in the month of Karika in the 11th year of the donor.’® 

> Ibid, p. 181, V. 8. 

* TV, Vol. I, pp. 887-88; JASB, 1903, pp. 119-20. 

* JASB, 1903, pp. 119-20. 

* Sometimes written Nrsiibha. He was also known as Vfra-Narasimha and Pra- 
tapa-Vira-Narasimha. 

» 20, No. 307. 

« Edited by Ganapati Sirkar ^^455,1924, pp. 41-45. According to the editor 
th^ date corresponds to 1263 A. P. 
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The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 33 years.' 
They give him credit for having reached the Ganges after having 
defeated the Yavanas of Radha and Varendrl.^ This is supported 
by the follovs^ing extracts from the Tabfi>qdt-i-Nasin : 

“In the year 641 H., the Rae of Jaj-nagar commenced mol¬ 
esting the Lakhapav at! territory; and in the month of Shawal 
641 H., Malik Tughril Tu^an^hanmarchedjtowards the Jaj-na¬ 
gar country, and this servant of the state accompanied him on that 
holy expedition. On reaching Katasin,® which was the boun¬ 
dary of Jaj-nagar (on the side of Lakhanavati) on Saturday, 
the 6th of the month of Zl-Qa’dah, 641 H., Malik Tughril-i- 
Tu^an made his troops mount, and an engagement commenced. 
The holy warriors of Islam passed over two ditches, and the 
Hindu infidels took to flight. So far as they continued in the 
author’s sight,except the fodder which was before their elephants, 
nothing fell into the hands of the footmen of the army of Islam. 
When the engagement had been kept up until mid-day, the 
footmen of the Musalman army,—every one of them returned 
(to the camp ) to eat their food and the Hindus in another direc¬ 
tion, stole through the cane jangal, and took five elephants, 
and about 200 foot and 60 horsemen came upon the rear of a por¬ 
tion of the Musalman army. The Muhammadans sustained an 
overthrow, and a great number of those holy warriors attained 
martyrdom; and Malik Tughril Tughan Khan retired from that 

place having effected his object and returned to Lakhanavati.” 

* * * * * 

“ In the same year likewise (642 H.), the Rae of Jaj-nagar, 
in order to avenge the plundering of Katasin, which had taken 
the preceding year, as has been already recorded, having turned 

^ According to Mr. M. Cbakravarti's calculations ibis reign-period is equal to 24 
regnal years. He has estimated the reign-period of this king as Saha 1160>86, by count¬ 
ing back from 1200-01 Saha, the first year of Nrsirhha II, JASBt 1903, p. 121. 

« JASB, Yol. LXV. pp. 229iI..V. 84. 

> More correctly Kat&singhah, on the left or northern hank of Mabanadi, in about 
Lat. 20*32', Long. 84W; see Raverty, TJV, Vol. I, p. 688 fn. 
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his face towards the Lakhanavati territory, on Tuesday, the 
13th of the month of Shawal, 642 H. the army of the infidels of 
Jaj-nagar, consisting of elephants, and payiks (footmen) in great 
numbers, arrived opposite Lakhanavati. Malik T«^ril-i-Tu^an 
Khan came out of the city to confront them. The infidel host, 

on coming beyond the frontier of the Jaj-nagar territory, first 
took Lakhan-or; and Fakhr-ul-Mulk. Karim ud-DIn, Laghrl, 
who was the feudatory of Lakhan-or, with a body of Musal- 
mans, they made martyrs of and, after that, appeared before 
the gate of Lakhaijavatl. The second day after that, swift 
messengers arrived from above (the Do-Sbah and Awadh, etc.) and 
gave information respecting the army of Islam that it was near 
at hand. Panic now took possession of the infidels, and they 
decamped.” * 

* * ^ « 

” After he (Malik Ikhtiyar ud-DIn, Yuz-Bak-i-Tu^ril 

Khan) went to that part of the territory (Lakhanavati) hostility 
arose between him and the Eae of J5j-nagar. The leader of the 
forces of Jaj-nagar was a person, by name, Saban-tar (Sawan- 
tara?),* the son-in-law of the Eae, who, during the time of 
Malik ‘Izzud-Din, Tu^ril-i-Tu^an Khan, had advanced to the 
bank of the river of Lakhanavati, and having shown the great¬ 
est audacity, had driven the Musalman forces as far as the gate 
(of the city) of Lakhanavati. In Malik Tughril Khan-i-Yuz- 
Bak’s time, judging from the past, he (the Jaj-nagar leader) 
manifested great boldness, and foueht, and was defeated. Again 
another time, Malik Tu^ril Khan-i-Yuz-Bak fought an engage¬ 
ment with the Eae of J5j-nagar, and again came out victori¬ 
ous." “ 


>» 8 


' TN, Vol. I, pp. 738-40. 

* Stoanta Rftya j see TN, Vol. II, 763, fn. 10 j also JASB^ 1903, p. 124. 

^ TN, Vol. II, pp. 762-63. Narasiihha’s conflicts with the Muslims (Hammtra, 
Yavana, iSaka) are also referred to in the EkdvaU of Vidyadhara, a treatise on Alaihkara;. 
which was compo^d in his reign ; see JASB^ 1908, p. 124. See also Ekavall, Bombay 
Sanskrit Series, Ed. by K. P. Trivedi, /nfroduction, pp. xxiiii-xxxvii; text, pp, 202, 
267,826, etc. 
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The above quotations bear eloquent testimony to the mili¬ 
tary success of Narasimha against the Muslim rulers of 
Bengal. The Kendupatna plates reveal the interesting fact 
that his queen Sitadevi was the daughter of the Paramara king 
of Malava.^ But the achievement whichh as immortalised his 
name was neither his victory over the Muslims nor his matri¬ 
monial alliance with the Malava king, but his construction of 
the great Black Pagoda at Konarak.^ All the copper-plates of 
his successors agree in ascribing to him the erection of the Sun- 
temple at Kona-kona,® which place subsequently came to be 
known as Konarka or Konarak. 

Narasimha I was succeeded by Bhanudeva I or Vira- 
BhSnudeva, his son by the queen Sitadevi. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i). —Incised on the 42nd 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the KOrme^vara temple at 
Srikurmam. It records a gift of some land by a minister of 
BhSnudeva in 3aka 1193. Language, Sanskrit.* 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the same mandapa. as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a minister of Vira-Bhanudeva in tSaka 1197. Language, 
Sanskrit. ® 

The Kendupatna plates assign him a reign of 18 years.® 
The only interesting information about his reign is the statement 
of the Bhuvanesvar inscription which will be next described, 

' Tho name was wrongly read by the editor as MSlfioandra, bat see Kielhorn, El, 
yd. y» p. 68, No. 867. This king of Malava, was probably one of the following : Devapala 
(o. 1218.36 A. D.), Jaitugi (o, 1239-48 A. D. ), Jayavarman II (c. A. D. 1266-60). or 
Jayaaiihha III (c. 1269 A. D.). 

» AO, yd. n, pp. 146-63. 

» JASB, yd. LXV. pp. 229 ff., Vs: 85-86. 

* MEB, p. 22, No. 361. 

« Ibid, No. 863, 

0 According to Mr. M. Chakravarti these are ahka years and equal to 16 regnal years, 
Galculating backward from ^aka 1200-01, the initial year of his successor, he fixed upon 
Saka 1186 to 1200 as the period of Bhanudeva; see JASB, 1903, pp. 124-26. 
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that his father’s sister CandrikS ‘ constructed at Ekamra (mod. 
Bhuvanesvar) in the Utkala-Fisaya, a temple of Vispu “ when 
there had elapsed from the (epoch of the) .3aka king, years 
measured , by the dimensions “ sky (0), sky (0), snake-king’s 
tongues (2), moon (1) [i.e., 1200], when Narasiihha-deva’s son 
king Bhanu had long been reigning over this land.” * 

Bhanudeva was succeeded by Narasiriiha II,“ his son by the 
Caiukya queen Jakalla-devl. The following records are known 
for his reign : — 

(1) Bhuvanesvar stone-inscription .—This has for many 
years ‘ been standing in the hall of the Royal Asiatic Society in 
London.’ Nothing definitely is known as to its provenance; but 
its contents show that it was brought from Bhuvanesvar in 
Orissa. It contains 17 lines -incised on a slab of stone. It is 
‘ imperfect, containing only the first block of the record.’ The 
record opens with a verse in praise of Sambhu (Siva) and then 
introduces the names of the following Ganga rulers : 


Codaganga 

I 

His descendant} 
Anaiik(g)abhima III 


Narasing(mh)a I 
Bhanu(deva) I 


Candrika=:paramardin or 
Paramadi 
Haihaya prince. 


Narasirhha II 


‘ Described as GUcij7id-laya.tdla-narttana*1cal&-kauialya4iUdlayd; j&I, Vol. XIII, p. 
163, V. 19, 

* Dr. Barnett took the date to be 1100. But * snakes being dvijihva^' Sten Konow 
took phanindra-rasand to mean ‘2.’ As the inscription distinctly says that the temple was 
constructed when Bhanu ‘ had long been reigning over this land/ it is certain that the eveut 
fell in the last years of BhSnudeva. According to M. Chakravarti’s calculation, the first 
year of Narasiipha II was 1200-01 Saka, It seems therefore certain that the temple was 
constructed in the last year of Bhanu, and the inscription was written and the temple 
dedicated in the beginning of the reign of Narasimha II. See Vol. XUI, pp. 160-52, 
V. 16; ihid^ fn. 1, on p. 151 and JASB^ 1903, p, 128. 

* Sometimes written Nfsimha. He was also known as Anantavarman-Pratapa-vira- 
Narasimha, Vira-Narasimha, Vira-Naraaimha-rSuta and Anantavarman Pratapa-vira- 
Narasimha. 
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ParamardI, we are told, ‘ fell in battle against the enemies of 
Nrsimhadeva ’ (Narasimha II) The proper object of the 
inscription is to record that Candrika, as mentioned above, built 
a Vai^nava temple at Ekamra in Utkala-Fisa^o in Saka 1200, in 
the reign of Bhanu I. She appears to have visited the temple 
and offered worship to Baladeva, Krsna, and Subhadra early in 
the reign of Narasithha II. * The dedicatory inscription was 
written by the poet Umapati.® 

(2) Srikurmam stone-mscripUon {i}. —Incised on the 44th 
pillar in the Tirucutiumaridapa in the Kurmesvara temple at 
Srikurmam. It records the gift of some land by a military ofl&cer 
in , S. 1201, in the 3rd year of Pratapa-vira-Narasimha. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.* 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on a slab to 
the right of the north gate of the same temple as No. 2. It is 
dated in the 7th year of Vira-Narasiihha, in S. 1204. The record 
is damaged. Language and alphabet, Telugu. ® 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). —Incised on the 10th 
pillar in the same maniapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of a lamp in the 14th year of Vira-Narasimha, in S. 1211. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iv). —Incised on the 1st 
pillar from the left in the same maii4apa as No. 2. It records 
the gift of some gold by a minister in the 14th year of Vira- 
Narasiihha, in S. 1212. Language and alphabet are described 
as Sanskrit and Telugu.'' 


‘ I have accepted Dr. Baroett’a suggestion that this prince (V. 20) is probably 
Narasimha TI. The^ate fits in well with the identification ; see El, Vol. XIII, p. 151. 

* This is only an inference from the introductory part. The record suddenly breaks 
off after verse 28. 

3 Edited by Dr, L. D. Barnett, El, Vol. XIII, pp. 160-156. 

* MEB, p. 22, No. 366. 

« Ibid, p. 23, No. 376. 

« Ibid, p. 19. No. 297. 

' Ibid, i>. 18, No. 272. 
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(6) Srikurmam stone-inscription (v). —Incised on the 32nd 
pillar in the same maadapa as No. 2. It mentions Olkati, 
and records the gift of a lamp in the 15th year of Pratapa-vlra- 
Narasithha. Language and alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(7) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vi). —Incised on the 12th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 17th year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha, in S. 1214. 
Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.® 

(8) Srikurmam stone-inscription (mi).— Incised on the 48th 
pillar in the same maridapa as No. 2. It records the gift of a 
lamp by an inhabitant of Nagara ® in the 18th year of Vlra-Nara- 
simha, in 1215. Language and alphabet, Telugu.'* 

(9) Kendupatna grant. —This was found in a stone box 
19 or 20 ft. under the earth, buried in a heap of broken stones, 
in the village of Kendupatna, in the Kendrapada subdivision of 
Cuttack district. It contains 209 lines, incised on 7 plates. 
The ring which holds the plates has the usual seal of the 
Gahgas with the figure of a bull. In the introductory portion 
it traces their genealogy from Vi§nu through the Moon and 
Gahgeya to Narasimha II. It records a grant of 50 Vatikas 
of land to Kumara Mahapatra Bhimadeva Sarman by king 
Vira-Narasimha in his 2l8t anka year in ^aka 1217 (A.D. 1296) 
(for 1218),® when he was on a conquering expedition on the 
banks of the Ganges.® 

(10) Srikurmam stone-inscription (uiw).—Incised on the 
23rd pillar in the same mandapa as No. 2. It records the gift 
of some gold and cows by the minister Garuda-narayana-deva in 


' Ibid, p. 21, No. 336. 

* Ibid, p. 20, No. 304. 

* No doubt Kalinga-Nagara, reasonably identified with Mukhalingam. 

^ MER, p. 22. No. 363. 

® See Kielborn, El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 63, No. 367. 

® Edited by N. Vasn in JASB, Vol. LXV. pp. 229*71. Two other Kendupatna 
grants of the same kinj; dated in 6. 1217 and 1218 have been noticed by the editor in ih< 
ViSva-km, Vol. V, pp. 321 ff., under the article Qdhgeya. 
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the 23rd year of Vira-Narasithha, in S. 1219. Language and 
alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.* 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ix). —Incised on the 
47th pillar in the same mamiapa as No. 2. It records the 
gift of some land in the 33rd year * of Vlra-Narasirnha. Lan¬ 
guage and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription (x). —Incised on the same 
pillar as No. 6. It records the gift of some land in the 33rd 
year of Anantavarma-Pratapa-vira-Narasimha in S. 1227. 
Language and alphabet, Telugu.'* 

(13) Srikurmam stone-inscription (a;i).—Incised on the 9th 
pillar in the same'/nanf^apa as No. 2. It records the gift of 
two camaras in the 34th year of Vira-Narasimha. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

According to the Puri plates of Narasimha IV, Narasimha 
n reigned for 34 years.® Nothing important is known about 
the political incidents of his reigni. He was succeeded by 
Bhanudeva II, ’’ his son by the queen Codadevl. The following 
two inscriptions are known for his reign. 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i).—Incised on the 29th 
pillar in the TirucuUumanrlapa of the temple of Kurmesvara at 
Srikurmam. It contains 49 lines of Sanskrit prose in Telugu 
script. It records some gifts by the (Eastern) Oalukya 

‘ MBB, p. 21. No. 323. 

* According to M. Chakravarti, anha year; see JASB^ 1903, pp. 125 ff. 

> MER, p. 22, No. 362. 

* Ihid, p. 19, No. 273. 

® Ibid, No. 293. Inscription No. 291 records that in !iaka 1215 Naraharitirtlia, a 
pupil of Anandatlrtha, set up images of Kama, Sita, and LaV^maija. This person is also 
mentioned in inscriptions Nos. 290, 367, and 369, dated in ^^aka, 1186, 1203, and 1215. 
These records have been edited by Krishna Sastri, El. Vol. VI, pp. 260 ff. This Narasimha 
was an officer of the G-angas in Kalifiga before he became a monk. His guru, Anandatirtha, 
was the famous founder of the dvaita school of philosophy; see JASB, 1903, p, 129. 

« M. Chakravarti takes these as ahka years and equal to 28 regnal years. By 
calculating backward from the date of the Puri grant, he assigns him to the period 
between ^aka 1200*01 and 1227-28; See JASB^ 1903, p. 128. 

^ With the titles of Vira and Viradhivira. 
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Jagannatha, or Vi^vanStha in his 3rd year, in the reign of (liis 
overlord) Vira-Banudeva [sic I] dated in iSaka 1231.' 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii).—Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of a 
lamp by a military officer of VlradhivIra-BSnudeva [sic ! J in 
3aka 1243. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

The Puri plates assign him a reign of 24 years.® The 
same inscription describes a war between him and a Muslim 
prince named Gayasadina, who has been identified with Ghiyath- 
ud-Din Tughluq. The following account from ^iya ud-DIn 
Baranl seems to corroborate the statement of the inscription : 

“ The prince (Ulugh Khan) then marched towards Jaj- 
nagar, and there took forty elephants with which he returned to 
Tilang. These he sent on to his father.” * 

Baranl tells us that this expedition took place shortly 
after the capture of Arangal in 1323 A.D.® The omission of 
Jajnagar from the list of countries under Muhammad Tughluq 
given by Baranl shows that the Muslims did not succeed in 
making any permanent impression on the territory of the 
Gangas. Inscription No. 1 mentioned above shows that the 
descendants of the Eastern Calukyas of VeAgi were feudatories 
of Bhanudeva II. 

Bhanudeva II was succeeded by Narasirhha III,® his son 
by the queen LaksmI-devI. The following records are known 
for his reign: 


^ MERt p. 21, No. 332. Edited by Hultzsch, El, Vol. V, pp. 35-36. 

* MER, p. 20, No. 302; for details see JASB, 1903, pp. 130.31. B. C. 
Mazumdar in OAf, pp. 201 if., gives a short account of a new grant of Bhanudeva dated 
in Saka 1234 (A.D. 1312). Tt is incised on 6 plates and is going to be edited by N. Bose 
and V. Misra. 

« M. Chakravarti takes the last year of Narasitnha II {iSaka 1227-28) as his first 
year and the first year of his successor Narasimha III {iSaka 1249-50) as his last year; see 
JASB, 1903, p. 129. 

* Elliot, Vol. IIT, p. 234. 

» CHI, Vol. Ill, pp. 131-32. 

0 Sometimes written Nrsimha. He is given the titles Pratapa-vlradhivlra, PraWpa- 
vira and VirSdbivIra. 
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(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription {_i). —Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the TirucuUunian^apa in the Kiirmesvara temple 
at Srikurmam. It records a gift of some gold for offerings in 
the 7th year of Pratapa-vIradhivira-Narasiiriiha. Language and 
alphabet, Telugu.^ 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii). —It is incised on the 
27th pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift 
of a lamp and gold in the 4th year of Pratapa-vira-Narasiraha 
in S. 1252. Language and alphabet are described as Sanskrit 
and Hindi. 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (in). —This Telugu in¬ 
scription is incised on the 19th pillar in the same mandapa as 
No. 1. It records the gift of a lamp io the 7th year of 
Pratapa-vi r a-N arasirhha. “ 

(4) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iv). —Incised on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the 
‘ gift of an image holding a lamp by Kommi-devi for the benefit 
of her daughter, SitadevI, and a gift of gold by Gangamahadevi.’ 
Language, Sanskrit.'‘ 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (v). —^Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records a gift of gold 
in the 18th year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasirhha, in S. 1263. Lan¬ 
guage and alphabet are described as Sanskrit and Telugu.® 

(6) Srikurmam stone-inscription (vi). —^Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa as above. It records the ‘ gift 
of an image carrying a lamp and of ornaments by Gafigamaha- 
devi for the merit of Pratapa-vIra-Narasirhhadeva in Saka 1265. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 5.® 


> MER, p. 21, No. 837, 
« I6W, No. 331. 

‘ IdW, p. 20, No. 814. 

‘ Ibid, p. 22, No. 346. 

' Ibid, p. 20, No. 300. 

« Ibid, No. 808. 



(7) Snkurinain stone-^inscTiption {vii)'-^lLiicised oxi the 4:Qth 

pillar in the same man^apa. It mentions Clkatl and records the 
gift of some land in the 22nd year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasimha in 
.5.1267. Language and alphabet Telugu/ 

(8) Srikurmam Hone-inscription {viii). —Incised as No. 
4. It records that GahgamahadevI, queen of Narasimha, pro¬ 
vided for the blowing of a conch in S. 1267. Language 
Sanskrit.® 

(9) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ix).—Incised on the 21st 
pillar in the same maniapa. It records the gift of a lamp in the 
23rd year of Pratapa-vIra-Narasiraha in S. 1267. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(10) Srikurmam stone-inscription (x).—Incised on the 
14th pillar in the same mandapa. It records the ‘gift of orna¬ 
ments, etc., by Gahgamba, the wife of king Nrsimha in Saka 

1271. ’ Language and alphabet as in No. 6.* 

(11) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xi). —Inscribed as No. 
10. It records some gifts for offerings by Kommi-devamma in 
the 28th year of Viradivira-Narasimha in S. 1271. Language 
and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(12) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xii).-~ Inscribed on the 
39th pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that GahgadevI 
and Sitadevi appointed one dancing-master and two dancing- 
girls.’ Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(13) Srikurmam stone-inscription (xiii). —Inscribed on the 
45th pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp 
by a merchant in the 29th year of Viradivira-Narasimha in S. 

1272. Language and alphabet,|as in No. 5.® 

‘ Ibid, p. 23, No. 868. 

* Ibid, p. 22, No. 344. 

> Ibid, p. 20, No. 319. 

‘ Ibid, No. 809. HoUzsoh read the date as 13(4)4 ; but see 1903, p. 131. 

» MBS, p. 20, No. 310. 

» I6id,p. 21, No. 343., 

Ibid, p, 23, No. 366. 
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According to the Puri plates Narasimha III ruled for 24 
years.* Nothing definite is known about the political incidents 
of this reign. He appears to have had at least 3 queens. The 
inscriptions mentioned above give us the following names : (*) 
Gahga-devI, Gafigamba, or Gangambika. {ii) Kommi-devI or 
Kommi-devamma of inscriptions Nos. 4 and 11, possibly 
another queen. The Puri plates name as 3rd queen {in) Kamala- 
devi, the mother of his successor Bhanudeva III.^ 

Only three inscriptions of Bhanudeva HI have so far been 
discovered : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inscription (i). —Incised on the 19th 
pillar in the same man^apa as above. It records the gift of a 
lamp in the 3rd year of Pratapa-vira-Banudeva sic [ ! ] in g. 
1276. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on the 24th 
pillar in the same mandapa. It ‘ records that the king gave 
images of Vlra-Narasirhhadeva and of Gahgambika, which were 
holding lamps, and some land, in Erada-Fisoyu,’ in the 3rd year 
of VIra-Bhanudeva, in g. 1276. Language, Sanskrit.* 

(3) Srikurmam stone-inscription (in). —Incised on the 33rd 
pillar in the same mandapa. It records the gift of a lamp by an 
inhabitant of Koduru, in the 3rd year of Vira-Banudeva [sic I] 
in g. 1275. Language and alphabet, Telugu.® 

The Puri plates assign to Bhanudeva III a reign of 26 
years.® Several foreign invasions seem to have taken place 
during his reign. In c. 1353 A.D., Shams ud-DIn Ilyas Shah, 


‘ This does not agree with the inscriptions mentioned above, which give him 28 
years. M. Ghakravarti, following his usual arguments, places him between ^aha 1249-60 
and 1274.76; see JA8B, 1908, p. 133. 

* With the titles of Vira and Pratapa-vira. 

8 MER, p. 20, No. 316. 

♦ Ibid, p. 21, No. 324. Hultzsch read the date as 1254; but see JASB, 1903, p. 134. 

« MER, p. 21, No. 336. 

8 According to M. Chakravarti’s calculations, his inscriptions give ua 8aka 1274-75 
as his first year. From the inscriptions of his successors he fixed upon 1300-01 as his last 
ye^r. See JASB, 1903, pp. 134 If. 
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the Sultan of Bengal, is reported to have invaded Jaj-nagar and 
there to have taken many elephants and much plunder/ The 
chronicle of the Portuguese writer Fernao Nuniz (c. 1635-37 
A.D.) records a tradition that Bukka I of Vijayanagara (c. 1343- 
79 A.D.) ‘ took the kingdom of Orya, which is very great.’ 
But the most important invasion during Bhanudeva’s reign was 
that undertaken by the Delhi Sultan Piruz Shah, c. 1360 A.D.« 
The following interesting account of Jajuagar and this expedition 
is supplied by the Ta’rlkh-i-Firuzshdhl of Shams-i-Siraj. 

“ The Sultan left his baggage at Karra and proceeding from 
thence he hastened to Jajnagar which place he reached by making 
successive marches through Bihar. The country of Jajnagar was 
very prosperous and happy. The author’s father who was in the 
royal suite, informed the writer that it was in a very flourishing 
state, and the abundance of corn and fruit supplied all the 
wants of the army and animals, so that they recovered from the 
hardship of the campaign. Sultan Firuz rested at Banarasi,* 
an ancient residence of the arrogant Rais. At that time the 
Eal of Jajnagar by name Adaya, ® had deemed it expedient to 


> cm. Voi. m, p. 263. 

* Sewell, A Forgotten Empire {Vijayanagar), Loudon, 1900, pp, 29, 291 and 300. 

* The Muslim historian gives the date of the expedition as 760-62 H. See TE, Vol. 
X, pp. 691-9’2, fn. 4. 

* This is probably the same as the V&rdnasi’ka^aka or Viraniiukataka 

of the Puri grants. See J.45B, 1896, p. 149, plate VI, obverse, lines 11-12; 

p. 161, plate VI, obverse, line 4. Some have identified it with the present Cuttack. Both 

Budft’flnl and Firishta say that Firuz crossed the river Mahanadi ( ) 

before he reached this city. According to Firishta (see Briggs* Translation, Vol.T, 452) 
( Bauftras! ) and Buda’uni {Bibliotheca /ndtca, 1868, Vol, I, p. 247J 

Benares was the capital of the Prince of jajnagar; but the TV, in the first half of the 13th 
century, gives the name of the capital of ‘Jaj-nagar as Umurdan (u'to’) or Armardan 
). See Vol. n, p, 763; Vol. 1, p. 688 fn. These may have been capitals of 
the Ganga kings in Orissa. Their chief capital was doubtless Kalifiganagara (mod. 
Mukhalingam). Note the difference of spelling Banarasi and BarSnasi which is also 
known to Sanskrit records. 

* The name is given in the Text {Bibliotheca Indica^ 1888, p. 164, as Adlsar, Udiaar, 

Adaya, or Uddaya ( )• There is no doubt that Bhanudeva III was the 

reigning king. I cannot suggest bow this name can be connected with him. 
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quit BaranasI/ and to take up his residence elsewhere, so Sultan 
Plruz occupied his place. The writer has been informed that 
there were two forts in Baranasi each populated by a large 
number of people. The Rais were Brahmans, and it was held 
to be a religious duty that every one who succeeded to the title of 
the Ral at Jsjnagar should add something to these forts. They 
had thus grown very large. 

“ The cowardly Rai of Jajnagar, when he heard of the 
approach of the Sultan’s army, embarked on board a boat in 
great alarm, and took refuge in the water.® All his country 
was thrown into confusion—some of the inhabitants were made 
. prisoners, others fled to the hills. Their horses (burda) and 
cattle became the spoil of the army. Those who accompanied 
the Sultian relate that the numbers of animals of every kind 
were so great that no one cared to take them. Two jitals was 
the price of a horse {burda)', as for cattle, no one would buy 
them. Sheep were found in such countless numbers, that at 
every halt great numbers were slaughtered. If any were not 
required, they were left behind, because a plentiful supply was 
sure to be found at the next stage. The author has mentioned 
these matters to show the prosperity of the country. He has 
further been informed that the inhabitants bad spacious houses 
and fine gardens, they had even gardens and walks within 
their houses, and fruit trees, flowers, etc., were cultivated 
therein. 

r . * * * * * 

“ The SultSn left BanarasI with the intention of pursuing 
the Rai of Jsjnagar, who had fled to an island in the river, 
having let loose a fierce elephant to occupy the attention of his 
enemies and to divert them from pursuing them. For three 
days the army was actively engaged in endeavouring to take him 


‘ See above, p. 491, fn. 4« 

» According to Firishfca (Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, p. 462)>nd Buda’uni^ the. Raja fled 
towards Taiang or‘yTolingana’(Talinganah), 4.6., Telingana. 
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alive, but failed. By the Sultan’s orders he was then slain, 

and the Sultan with his army entered the fort,* 

* » « * « 

“ After the hunt was over, the Sultan directed his attention 
to the K^i of Jajnagar, and entering the palace where he dwelt 
he found many fine buildings. It is reported that inside the 
Ral’s fort there was a stone idol which the infidels called Jagan- 
nath, and to which they paid their devotions. Sultan Firuz in 
emulation of Mahmud Subuk-tigln, having rooted up the idol, 
carried it away to Delhi, where he subsequently had it placed 
in an ignominious position. The Sultan then resolved upon pur¬ 
suing the Rai into his island; but the Ral sent some of his 
Brahmans {patar) to wait upon the Sultan. As Sultans consult 
with their clear-sighted ministers, so do mis, ranas, and zamin- 
dars take counsel with their mahtas on matters of war. In the 
country of Jajnagar the mahtas are called pdtars, and the Rat 
of Jajnagar had twenty pdtars, otherwise called mahtas, under 
whose advice he conducted the affairs of his State. In great 
fear, the Rai sent five of these pdtars to wait on the Sultan, and 
make his submission, they represented, with much respect, that 
the Rai had long been a dependant and subject of the Sultan, 
and they desired to ascertain the Sultan’s intentions. 

“ When the Sultan had heard what they had to say, he 
replied that his intentions had been friendly. He had received 
certain information that elephants were as numerous as sheep in 
the jangal round the Rai’s dwelling, and he had proceeded thither 
for the purpose of hunting. When he approached the Rar fled 
in alarm, and took refuge in his islands. What was the cause 
of this flight ? After explanations the Rai sent twenty mighty 
elephants as an offering, and agreed to furnish certain elephants 
yearly in payment of revenue. The Sultan then sent robes and 
insignia by the mahtas to the Rai, he granted robes to them also, 
and then returned home. After this the Sultan started oni his 

^ Here follows aa account of the Sul^n’s elephant hunt in a neighbouring jangaL 
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return, taking with him, from the two countries of LakhnautI 
and Jajnagar seventy-tliree elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories.”* 

One of the factors that helped to save Orissa from spoliation 
in the hands of the Turks for such a long time is brought out 
by the account of the retreat of Sultan Firuz Shah. We are 
told by Shams-i-Siraj that on his way home the SultSn lost his 
way and that for six months “ the army ascended mountain 
after mountain, and passed through jangals and hills until they 
were quite in despair and utterly worn out with the fatigues of 
the march. No road was to be found, nor any grain. Provi¬ 
sions became very scarce, and the army was reduced to the verge 
of destruction.”* 

The account of Jajnagar quoted above bears tesimony to the 
wealth and prosperity of Orissa under the reign of Bhanudeva 
III. In spite of the claims of the Muslim historian, the 
invasion of Firuz does not seem to have been anything but a 
plundering raid. There is at least no foundation for the state¬ 
ment that the Jajnagar Ral ‘ had long been a dependant and 
subject of the Sultan.’ The fact that the Sultan was satisfied 
with only 20 elephants after his costly expedition may be accept¬ 
ed as an indication of his failure to achieve any permanent 
success. As the Sultan represented it, it was intended and it 
probably ended merely in an elephant-hunt. 

' Elliott Vol. HI, pp. 312-15. The CHI, Vol. HI, p. 178. says that the kitag of 
JajDagar *tooh ship for port in the coast of Telingana’ and that Firuz reached Pari, occnpied 
the Baja’s palace and sent the great idol to Delhi. These statements are not supported 
by Bhams-i-Sir&j. Firishta and Buda’uni however state that the Baja fled towards 
Telinganah. But these are very late. The idol of Jagannatha ma^ have belonged to the 
private chapel of king’s palace at BanarasT. 

* Ibid, p. 315; s^e on this point my ‘ Notes on War,’ JL, Vol. XIV, 1927, pp. 16.16. 
Apparently the Sult&n on his return journey tried a shorter route following the Mahanadi 
valley. SbamB-i-SirSj tells us that he proceeded ‘along the banks of a river like the Jihun.’ 
Elliot, Vol. HI, p. 316. According to Firista, Firuz “ on his way was met by the Baja of 
Beerbhoom, who presented him with 37 elephants and other valuable presents in consider* 
ation of his not ravaging his territories.”--Briggs’ Trans., Vdl.I, p. 462. 
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Bhanudeva III was succeeded by Narasimha IV ’ his son 
by the queen Hira-devT, of the Calukya family. The following 
inscriptions are known for his reign : 

(1) Srikurmam stone-inseription (i).—Incised on the 26th 
pillar in the Tirucuttumandapa in the Kurme4vara temple at Sri¬ 
kurmam. It records the gift of a lamp in the 3rd year of 
Vira-Narasimha in S. 1301. Language and alphabet are de¬ 
scribed as Sanskrit and Telugu.** 

(2) Srikurmam stone-inscription (ii). —Incised on the 27 th 
pillar in the same maifdapa. It records the gift of an image 
holding a lamp in the 4th year of Vira-Narasimha in S. 1302. 
Language and alphabet as in No. 1.® 

(3) Puri grant (i). —This was found ‘ in the Math Tirmali 
opposite to the northern gate of the temple of Jagannath ’ at 
Puri. The record is incised on 7 plates. ‘ With the exception 
of the first and last plates the other plates are covered with 
writing on both sides and contain 24 lines on each side.’ They 
have ring-holes in the middle of the left side, but the ring is 
‘ not forthcoming.’ The grant opens with Om namah Sivdya. In 
its introductory portion the genealogy of the Gaugas is traced 
from Visnu, as in No. 9 of Narasimhadeva II. Only the 
names from Bhanudeva II to Narasiriihadeva IV are new in 
this document. It records the grant by the last prince of 
the village of Kimnari-grawa ^ in the Uttara-.ff'/ia«(^a Kalabho, 
worth 900 mddhas of gold, to Mahdpdtra Naraharidasa. The 
grant is dated in the 8th ahka year of the donor, in 3aka 


‘ Sometimes written Nrsiifiha ; both the forms are found in the same grant; JASB, 
1898, p. 147, line 12 from the bottom ; line 4 from the bottom on p. 148 and line 9 on 
p, 149 from the top. He also bore the title of Vira. In his grant he is called CaturdaSa- 
hhuvanddhipatu 

* MER, p. 21, No. 326. 

» Ibid, No. 329. 

♦ Name changed into Vijaya-Narasimhapura at the time of the grant; JASB, 18%^ 
p. 149, plate YJ (obverse). 
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1306 (A.D. 1384) and issued from Varanasi-kataka. It was 
inscribed by Durgadasa/ 

(4) Puri grant {ii). —This was found ‘in the Math SahkarS- 
nanda, about half a mile to the south of the Jagannath temple, 
and close to the old palace of the Puri Rajas/ It was incised on 
7 plates, but the 5th is missing. The introductory portion is 
nearly the same as in No. 3. It records the grant by the 
same donor of the village of Saiso in the Odamolomadana- 
Khan4a and Radaso-o in the E-Visaya to the Acarya Devaratha. 
It was issued from VSranasi-kataka in the 22nd and 23rd ahka, 
years of the donor in iSaka 1316 (for 1317), i.e., A.D. 1396 and 
was inscribed by Gurudasa Senapati.® 

(5) Srikurmam stone-inscription (Hi). —Incised on the 11th 
pillar in the same mandapa as No. 1. It records the gift of 
a lamp by a merchant in the 18th year, Vira-Narasimha in 
S. 1324 (A.D. 1403). Language and alphabet as in No. 1.® 

(6) Srikurmam stone-inscription (iv). —Incised on the 3rd 
pillar in the same mai}dapa as above. This is in Telugu and 
according to M. Chakravarti is dated in S. 1346 (?) ^ 

Nothing definite is known about the events of his reign 
from the inscriptions mentioned above. His inscriptions give 
dates ranging from Saka 1301 to 1324 (c. A.D. 1379-1402). 
If the reading of the inscription No. 6 is correct, his reign 

^ Edited by M. Chakravarti, JASB, 1895, VoL LXIV, pp. 128 flf. He identified 
two villages named BhakharaShi and Mukulu^da, which are mentioned by the grant in 
describing the boundaries of the villages granted, with two modern villages of the same 
name in the Puri district, ibid, p. 135. 

* Edited by M. Chakravarti in JASB, 1895, Vol. LXIV, pp. 128 ff. He locates the 

boundary villages of the grant approximately at 85° 66' 46" long, by 20* 10' 17" lat. 
on the left side of thj river BhargaVI and close to the P.W.D. Bungalow at Khirkhia. 
According to Kielhorn the date of the grant is irregular. He has shown that the vr.rious 
dates in the grant correspond to Christian dates as follows : Ahha year 22, Saka 1317 =» A.D. 
1396; ahha year 28«A.D. 1396; same year A.D. 1397. See El, 

Vol. V, Appendix, p. 64, No. 870. 

» MER, p. 20, No. 299. 

♦ Ibid, p. 19, No. 279; JA^B, 1903, p, 186. Hultzsch read the date as ^aka 1314. 
The inscription is damaged; it may have belonged to some successor of Nsrasithha lY* 



may have extended up to about A.D. 1424. During this 
period there is evidence of a number of raids by Muslim rulers 
on Orissa. Sultan Firuz BahmanT is said to have entered 
jajnagar in A.H. 815 (A.D. 1412) and carried off a number 
of elephants.* The rin-i-Akharl records a romantic account 
of nn invasion of Jajnagar by 5-Usam ud-Din Hoshang, the 
secdhd independent king of Malwa (c. 1405-35 A.D,). We are 
told that ‘on one occasion cunningly disguised as a merchant, 
he set out for JSjnagar. The ruler of that country, accompanied 
by a small retinue, visited the caravan. HSshang took him 
prisoner and hastened back. While journeying together, 
H5shang told him that he had been induced to undertake this 
expedition in order to procure a supply of elephants and added 
that if his people attempted a rescue,’ the prince’s life should 
pay the penalty. The prince therefore, sending for a number 
of valuable elephants, presented them to him and was set at 
liberty.* Malik Sarwar, Khwaja Jahan, the first Sharqi king 
of Jaunpur (c. 1394-1399 A.D.), may have also invaded 
Jajnagar, for he is reported to have compelled both Laksliana- 
vati and Jajnagar to pay him tribute.® 

The period of about ten years (c. Saka 1346-1356) that follows 
the reign of Narasimha IV is one of the darkest periods in the 
history of Orissa. No inscriptions have ye^een discovered oDany 
other member of his family. According to the Madld~Pdnji, the 
last king of the Gabga family v^as Bhanudeva (IV ?), surnamed 
Akata-Ahata, or according to another version Matia. When he died, 
his minister Kapilendra also called (Kapilefivara) usurped the throne 
and founded,the Surya-vamsa.* The inscriptions of Kapileavara, 
the founder of the Solar dynasty, show that his reign commenced 
from Baka 1356-57, or A.D. 1434-35. The history of Orissa 
from the foundation of the Solar dynasty till its conquest by the 
Muslims is comparatively well known. The five kings of this 

1 TV, Vol. I, p. 592 fD. ® AAK, Vol. II, p. 219. 

3 ,I4SB, 1903, p. 139. * Ibid. 
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lineage ruled for more than a century (c. 1434-1542 A..D.).‘ They 
were then followed by the four kings of the Bhoi dynasty, who 
reigned for about 17 years (c. 1542-1539 A.D,).“ The last Bhoi 
king was murdered by Mukundadeva Haricandra, a Telugu by 
birth.* It was during the reign of this Telugu ruler that 
Ilahabad Kalapahar, the general of Sultan Sulayman KarranI of 
Bengal, invaded the country. In the confusion that followed 
Mukundadeva was killed.' The Muslims annexed Orissa about 
1568 A.D. 

^ Solar Dynasty : (i) Kapilendra alias Kapile^vara Bhramaravara (c. 1434-1435 to 

I 1469-70 A.DJ 

(u) Puru^ottama (c. 1469-70 to 1496-97 A.D.) 

(Hi) Prataparudra (c. 1496-97 to 1589-40 A.D.) 

n I 

(tv) KaiuSdeva (v) KakharuSdeva (c. 1541-42) 

(c. 1639-40 to 1541- 
42 A.D.) 

For their inscriptions, see lA, Vol. XX, pp. 390-93; ibid, Vol. I, pp. 366.66; El, 
Vol. XII, pp. 218-21; JASB, 1900, pp. 173 II. ; ibid, 1893, pp. 88-104; MEE, Nos. 248, 
274, 313, 317, 318, 346, 347, 366 and 366 ; Swell’s Sketch of the Dynasties of Southern 
India, pp. 48 and 119 j Hunter, History of Orissa, Vol. II, Appendix VIII, p. 193. 

3 Bhoi Dynasty : (i) Govindadeva...minister of (Hi) above, (c. 1641-42 to 1649 A.D, ?) 

(«) Cftka Pratapadeva (c. 1649-1567 A.D. ?) 


(uf) Narasiraharaya Jena (iv) Raghur&ma Jena (c. 1567 

(c. 1667 A.D. ?) to 1659-60 A.D. ?) 


3 Telugu Dynasty : Mukundadeva Haricandra (c. 1569-68 A.D.) 
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Lists of Kings and Genealogical Tables. 

{Dates Approximate,) 

I. The SomavaMia of Kosala (c. 950-1125 A.D ,): 

Sivagupta I 


Mahabhavagupta I Janamejaya 


Dirgharava 


Vicitravirya 


Mahas^ivagupta II Yayubi 


Mahabhavagupta II Bhimaratha Apavara 


Abhimanyu 


? 

Mahasivagupta III (?) 

? 

Mahabhavagupta III(?) 


Candihara 

I =Kolavati 
Uddyotakesarin. 


II. The Karas of Tosali (c. 750^1050 A,D .): 

Ksemankara 

Sri-Bharasaha Sivakara I alias Sivankara 
I = Jayavali-devi. 
Subhakara I 

I =Madhava-devi 
Sivakara II 


Unmatta-simha, or Unmatta-kesarin. 


(In his family) 

Mahgapada (?) and others. 


? 


J agattunga 
(In his line) 


Salfi^atuhga 


Gayadatunga 


? 


(In their family) 
Lonabhara or Lolabhara 


Kusumabhara 


Lalitabhara 

I =Tribhuvana-mahadevi 


Santikara 


Subhakara II 


= Gauri (?) 


Daiji^-mahadevi 
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III. The Bhanjas (c. 800-1400 A.D .): 

IV. The Sulkis (c. 860-950 A.D.): 

Kaficanastaitabha 

I 

Kalahastambha Vikramaditya 
Kanastambha alias Kulastambha 

I 

Ranasfcambha (?) 

■ I 

Jayastambha 

Nidayastambha 

V. The Sailodbhavas (c. 600-925 A.D.): 

VI. The Gahgaa (c. 650-14:25 A,D.) : 

Virasiiiiha of Kolahalapura 

I ^ ^ ” . 1 , 

Kamarnava I | Gunarnaval Marasimba Vajrahasta I 

Danarnava 

r 

Kamarnava II 

I 

Ea^arigiava 

I 

Vajrahasta II 
Kamajr^ava III 

Gunarnava II, or Qu^iamaharnava 
Vajrahasta III 

, ^ I" r~~L ~i-i--- 1 

Jitanku^a Kaligalahku^a Gundama I Kamarnava IV Vinayaditya 

Vajrahasta IV 
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I 


Vajrahasta IV 


Kam^^ava VI 


Gu^idama II 


Vajrahasta V 
(c. 1038-1070 A.D.) 


Eajendra Co'a 
= Narhgama 


(By another wife) 
Madhu-KamaiTgiava V 


Eajaraja I==Eaja8undari 
(c. 1070-1076 A.D.) I 

Anantavarma Codagahga=Candralekha 


(c. 1076-1147 A.D.) 
Kasturik toodini= 


Kamarnava VII 
(c. 1147-1156 A.D.) 


= Indira 


Eaghava 

(c. 1156-1170 A.D.) 


Eajaraja II 

(c. 1170*1190 A.D.) 


(c, 1198-1211 A.D.) = Mafikuna-devi. 


Aniyahkabhima II 
or 

Anahgabbima 
(c. 1190-1196 A-D.) 

I =BhagalIa-devi 
Eajaraja III 


Anahgabhlma III 

(c. 1211-1238 A.D.) I =Ka8tura-devi. 

j 

Narasimha I 

(e. 1238-1264 A.D.) | =Sita-devL 


Bhanudeva I 

(Cfc 1264-78 A.D.) | = JSkalla-devi. 


Narasiinha II 

(c. 1278-1805 A.D.) | =Coda-devi. 


Bhanudeva II 


(c. 1305-1327 A.D.) 


Narasimha III 


(c. 1827-52 A.D.) 


= Laksmi-dev!, 


=Kamala-devi. 


Bhanudeva III 


(c. 1852-78 A.D.) 


=Hira-devi. 


Narasimha IV 

? (c. 1379-1426 A.D.) 


Bhanudeva (IV ?) 
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CHAPTER Vlir 


Gahapavalas (Gahabwars) of VarapasI and 
Kanyakubja. 

The history of the Ganges-Jumna valJey after the defeat and 
death of the Gurjara-Pratihara king Rajyapala (c. 1018 A.D,) 
is somewhat obscure. After the plunder and evacuation of 
Kanauj and BarT, the successors of Rajyapala appear to have 
. retired towards the eastern portion of their dominions. The 
i Jhusi grant of Trilocanapala and Kara stone-inscription of 
; YasahpSla indicate that these princes held a portion of the 

I district of Allahabad during the period c. 1027-1037 A.I). 

The region around Kanauj may have in the meantime passed 
under the control of the powerful Candella king Vidyadhara 
( 0 , 1019 A.D.). The death of Vidyadhara seems to have syn¬ 
chronised with the beginning of the most glorious chapter in the 
history of the Kalacuris of Tripurl. There appears to be sufi5- 
oient reason to believe that GMgeyadeva Vikramaditya (c. 1030- 
41 A.D.) and his son Laksml-Karpa (<?. 1041-70 A.D.) not only 
held Allahabad and Benares, but also exercised a sort of loose 
hegemony over the Boab. The actual government of Kanauj 
and its immediate neighbourhood however seems to have passed 
under the control of other princes. 

The Jhansi stone-inscription of Sallaksapasimha (?), which 
for palaeographic reasons may be referred to the 11th or 12th 
century A.D.„seems to refer to a line of rulers of Kanyakubja.* 


' Firishta calls Jayacoandra, the prince of Kanauj and Benares; see T. F„ Briggs* 
Translation, VoL Ii p. 178. 

? I, pp. 214-17, 


• misrify 
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As this inscription is extremely fragmentary, it is at present 
impossible to say whether the princes named in it were them¬ 
selves rulers of Eanauj or were feudatories of the rulers of that 
city. More definite information about the local rulers of Kanauj 
during this period is supplied by the Set Mahet stone-inscription 
of Vidyadhara dated in (V)* Sathvat 1176 (A. D. 1119-20) and 
the Budaun stone-inscription of the BSstrakuta Lakhanapala.® 
The former record refers itself to the time of king Madana, son 
of Gopala, the lord of Gadhipura. It is quite likely that Gopala 
and Madana are identical with the two princes of the same name \ 
in the Badaun inscription.® As Madana is the 6th king, and the j 
5th in lineal descent from Candra, the founder of this line, we 
can approximately assign the beginnings of the dynasty to the 
second half of the 11th century A. D. It is probable that, taking 
advantage of the confusion which prevailed in the Ganges-Jumna 
valley from the second decade of the 11th century onwards, this 
Kastrakuta family may have for some time become masters of 
the territory from Budaun to Kanauj. Whether however its 
princes at any time exercised the full rights of sovereign rulers, 
may be questioned. Though there is no definite evidence, yet it is 
hardly to be doubted that they had to bow before the victorious 
arms of LaksmI-Karna. The death of LaksmI-Karna in c. 1070 
A. D., also did not grant them any long respite from foreign 
interference. For within two decades of the death of the Kalacuri 
prince a new imperial power arose in the Ganges-Jumna valley 
which by (V) Samvat 1148 (A.D. 1090) had already extended 
itself from Benares to Kanauj.'* This was the dynasty which 
came to be known as the Gahadavalas.® 


I Y^Vihrama. JASB, Vol. LXI, Part I, Extra No., pp, 67-64. 

‘ E/, Vol. I, pp. 61-66. 

« JASB, 1926, Vol. XXI (N. S.), p. 106. 

♦ El, Vol. IX, pp. 802.06. 

® In the Sarnath inscription of Knmara-devi, the family is described as K§atra>vaihM; 
El, Vol. rX. p. 324, V. 14. On this tribe, see 4R, Vol. I, p. 139; Vol. IT, pp. 980 ff.; also 
Crooke, Tribes and Castes, N, W. P. 
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The origin of the Gahadavalas, like that of many other dy¬ 
nasties of Northern India, is shrouded in mystery. The genealo¬ 
gical lists in their grants trace their pedigree to one Yasovigraha, 
who is said to have come to this earth when the kings of 
the solar race had gone to heaven.^ This statement may con¬ 
tain a hint that Yasovigraha flourished after the downfall of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara kings, who traced their descent from the 
sun.^ There is however nothing to indicate that Ya^vigraha 
was a royal personage. None of the numerous GahadavSla 
grants ever give him any royal titles. We are only told that 
he was ‘a noble (personage) ...(who) by his plentiful splendour 
(was) as it were the sun incarnate.’ * The next person who is 
mentioned in the genealogical lists is Mahicandra.^ In some 
grants his name stands at the head of the pedigree with the addi¬ 
tional information that he was born in the Gahadavala lineage.® 
We are told that he ‘defeated the host of his enemies, and by en¬ 
trusting to his arm the whole burden of the earth, Sesa enjoyed 
permanent comfort.’ Though Mahicandra also is not given any 
royal titles, the above passage probably indicates that he became 
a petty chief by dint of his military prowess. But the person 
who really founded the fortunes of the family was Candradeva,® 
the son of Mahicandra. In most of the grants of the Gahadavalas 
Candradeva is said to have acquired sovereignty over Kanyakubja ’ 
or Gadhipura ‘ by the prowess of his own arms ’ (nija-hhujopar- 

» }lA, Vol. XVIII, p. 11, line 1. 

* El, Vol. vni, p. 160, fn. 1. The Rahau grant of Govindacandra seem to indicate 
that the GSha^lavalas flourished when the two great regal families, sprung from the Moon 
and the Son, had perished, lA, 1889, p. 16, line 2. The Lunar family may be the Tripuri 
Kalacuris : see^infra, 

* lA. Vol. XYIII, pp. 11-12, lines 1-2. 

* El, Vol. IX. p, 304, line 2; Vol. IV, p. 100, line 2; Vol. H, p. 861, line 2; Vol. 
XVIII* p. 11, line 2, etc. Also known as Mablyala, Mahiala and Mabitala, see El, Vol. 
II, p. 859* line 2; lA, Vol. XIV, p. 108, lino 2 ; Vol. XVIII, p. 16, line 2 ; according to 
R. L. Mitra also Mahiala, see JASB, 1878, p. 321, 

« I A, VoL XVIII, p. 16 ; Vol. XIV, p. 103, etc. 

fl Also known as Candraditya {El, Vol. XIV, p. 194, line 14); sometimes simply as 
js/dfiTpotilCandra {El, Vol. IX, p. 324, V. 14). 

» Sometimes also spelt Kanyakubja or Kanyakubja. 
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jifa)y'The Basalii plate of Govindacandra supplies us with some 
details about Oandradeva’s rise. It tells us that when on the 
death of king Bhoja and king Karna, the world became troubled, 
he ‘came to the rescue and became king and established his capi¬ 
tal at KanySkubja.’ * It is generally accepted that the Karna of 
this passage is the great Kalacuri king LasmI-Karna, who died 
sometime before 1072 A. D," The earliest known date of Can- 
dradeva is V. S. 1148, corresponding to A. D. 10^. It is 
therefore almost certain that he established himself as a sove¬ 
reign ruler some time during the period 1072-1090 A. D. The 
claim'‘that he made Kanauj his capital must however be accepted 
with some limitations. ‘I’lie Set Mahet inscription of Vidyadhara,^ 
dated in A. D. 1119-20, shows that the local rulers of Kanauj 
on that date and ini the years immediately preceding it were not 
the Gahadavalas but the Eastrakutas GopSla and Madana.* 
Gopala is described in this record as Gadhipurddhipa. The 
fact that;^dana is not given this epithet may possibly indicate 
that he w^s no longer a sovereign ruler, but a feudatory of the 
Gahadavalas,®,/ / But the fact remains that the local rulers of 
Kanauj from the time of Candradeva onwards wei-e the RastrakQ- 
tas. It is therefore likely that, though by reason of its importance 
Kanauj was regarded as one of the capitals of the Gahadavalas, 
they habitually resided in some other city. II suggest that this city 
was Benares.® It is significant that a very large number of the 
Gahadavalas’ inscriptions have been discovered near Benares, and 
these record grants of land near that sacred city. In the Muslim 


■ I A, 1885, pp. 102.03, lines 2-6. Bhoja of this passage is taken by some to be the 
Paramara Bhoja. But as the Rahan plate of Govindacandra says that the Gahadavftlss 
flourished after the destruction of tlie Lunar and the Solar royal families, it has been sug¬ 
gested that Bhoja may be the great Qurjara-Pratihara ruler of that name. See Kielhorn, 
I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 15 ; also IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 89-90. 

» See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas. 

s 'V.S. = Vtki’uuw Samvat, El, Vol. IX, p. 304. 

‘ JASB, 1893, pp. 68 ff. 

• IHQ, March, 1929, p. 91. 

» First suggested by V. Smith, Oxford Biatory of India, 1923, p. 195. 
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I chronicles the Gahadavalas were known as kings of Benares/ 
I Candella inscriptions also seem to refer to them as rulers of Kasi/ 
Under the circumstances, the assumption of the title ‘ lord of KCI- 
nyakubja may be explained by the fact that the halo of imperialism 
probably still lingered on the battered turrets of the forts of 
Kanauj. The person who acquired its sovereignty could therefore 
flatter himself with the belief that he was the overlord of North¬ 
ern India, The area under the control of Candradeva is possibly 
indicated by the claim, uniformly made in many Gahadavala 
grants ® that he protected the holy places (tirtha) of Kasi, 
Kusika, Uttara-Kosala, and Indrasthana/ If the suggestion 
of Hall, that Indrasthana is to be identified with Indraprastha 
or old Delhi, be accepted, this would show that Candradeva 
became practically the ruler of nearly the whole area now 
known as the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. The 
expansion of the Gahadavalas’ power, at least in the eastern 

portion of U.P., must have been largely at the expense of the 

Kalacuris. I have suggested elseiGiere that the Kalacuri 
contemporary of Candradeva was probably Yasah-Karna (c. 1073- 
1125 A.D.)/ Candradeva’s conflict with the Kalacuris may 
be indicated by the former’s claim to have defeated Narapati, 
Gajapati, Trisahkupati, Giripati, and Pancala rulers.® The 
first two titles figure among the epithets assumed by 
YaP'ah-Karna. 

The following grants have so far been discovered for his 
reignf: 

(1) Gandravati grant (i).-It ‘ was found on the inner slope 
of the left bank of the Ganges, near the water’s edge, under 


‘ miiot, Vol. II, pp. 260 ff. 

See infra, my chapter on the Candellas. 

El, Vol-tlX, p. 304, line 6; lA, Vol. XVIII, p. H, lines 3-4. 

i I.t., Benares, ICanyakubja, Ayodhya. and probably Indraprastha (or ancient Delhi) • 
geo Kielhorn in I A, Vol. XVIII, p. 13, fn. 33. * 

„ See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas. 

• El, Vol. XIV, p. 193, lines 11-12. 
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the fort at Candravatl/ in the Benares district.’ The inscrip¬ 
tion contains 23 lines, inscribed on one side of a single plate. 
The ring which passes through a hole in the upper part of the 
plate carries a circular seal with the figure in relief of a Garuda 
with the body of a man and the head of a bird and facing to 
the proper right. Across the centre of the seal is the legend : 
3nva(lac-{Snmac)-Gandrademh, and at the bottom there is a 
conch-shell. The grant opens with Om svasti, and then in the 
first verse invokes the goddess 3n. Next follows the genealogy 
of the donor from. Yasovigraha. The inscription in its formal 
part, records the grant of the Vadagava-g(r«ma ^ in the Vavana- 
Pattald to the Brahman Varunesvaya (ra?) Sarrnan by Ph.-M.- P.- 
Parama-mdhehara-nija - hhiijopdrjita - 3n . Kanyakuhjddhipatya- 
.^ri-Candradeva. The donor before making the gift bathed in 
the neighbourhood of Sauri-Narayana after worshipping the 
Sun and Vasudeva. The occasion of the grant was a lunar 
eclipse in (V) S. 1148 (A.D. 1090).“ The inscription was 
written by Thakkura Mahanarhda.^ 

(2) Gandravati grant (ii). —Pound as No. 1, enclosed in 
a strong box of stone. The inscription contains 90 lines, 
inscribed on one side of 5 plates. The seal and the introductory 
portion of the grant are as in No. 1. It records the grant 
of the Pattald of Kathehall® ‘with th^ "exception of certain 
villages formerly given to temples. Brahmans, etc. ’ ® to 500 


‘ Now pronounced ChandrautT. It is a village on the Oanges in the Pargana of 
Katehir, some 14 miles from the district headquarters; El, Vol. XIV, p. 192, 

* Chhote Lai identifies it with mod. Baragaon, a village 14 miles N. W. of Benates; 
El, Vol. IX. p. 304. 

® On the date see ihid, pp. 303*04, 

♦ Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp. 302-305. Turu^lca-da^da occurs for the 
first time in this grant. We reserve all discussion on this word and other economic 
terms for the 3rd volume of the present work. 

“It was bounded by the rivers Gomatl, Bhagirathi and Varans. The Pattald has been 
identified with mod. Katehir, the largest pargana of Benares ; El, Vol. XIV, p. 193. 

“ For the list of these villages see lines 26-80. 
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Brahmaiis,' in (V) Sammt 1150 (A.D. 1093), by the same 
donor as in No. 1. He further granted the village of Sarisoda 
in the BrhadrhevaihkSnai [^sicl^-Pattala for the residence of 
the donees. The grant was made by the donor after bathing 
at the Svargadvara-tirt/ia ® at the confluence of the Sarayil and 
Gliarghara in Ayodhya, also called Uttara-Kosala. The writer 
was Hrdayadhara. The grant ends with the statement: 
“ What should I speak of the king Candra, by the sound 
produced from whose copper-plate grants given to Brahmanas 
and divinities at the time of being engraved with rows of closely 
written lines, the universe has become deafened.”® 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society's fifraut.—Find-spot unknown. 
The inscription contaiDS^24 lines, incised on one side of a single 
plate. Seal as in No. 1. This inscription belongs to Madana- 
pala but records the grant of the village of Ahuama in the^ 
Dhanesaramaua-Pattflla to the Brahman Vamanasvami-Sarman 
by liis father Candradeva in (V) S. 1154 (A.H. 1097). The 
<n'ant was made by Candradeva ‘ after having bathed in the 
Ganges at the ghM of the divine holy Trilocana at Benares.’^ 

(4) Candravati grant (tit).—Found with No. 2. It con¬ 
tains 27 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. Seal as 
usual. It begins with the remark that ‘ this grant was made 
after a munificent gift of gold and other valuables equal to the 
king’s weight {tiM-purusa) and a thousand cows before the 
image of the god Idi-Kesava.’ The introductory portion is 
as usual. The inscription records the grant of 30 villages in 

the Brh'adrhevaratha [sic !]-P«tfald and two villages in the 

Kafhehall-Pfltf(il« to the donees of No. 2 above. It also 
records the dedication of the village of Majauda, situated in 


' For a list ot the doaeea, their gotrae aad the localities mentioned in the plate 
with suggested identifications, see Sahni’s chart. El, VoK XIV. pp. 200-09. Most of 
the places were situated near Benares and Chandrauti. 

* One of the ohdt^ of -Vyodhya still bear this name; El, Vol. XIV, p. 193. 

» Edited by E. K. Sabni, El, Vol. XIV, pp. 193-96. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XVIlI.pp. 9-14. 
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the Varhkanai-PattflZS, for the maintenance of the shrine of 
Candra-madhava * at Oandravati.^ The grant is dated in (V) 
S. 1156 (A.D. 1100). The donor before making the, grant 
bathed at the ghat of Idi-Kes'ava at the confluence of the Gaiiga 
and Varatia. It was engraved by Madhava.® 

Candradeva'* was succeeded by his son Madanapala,* some 
time before 1104 A.D. The following grants of his time are 
known. 

(1) Basahi grant. —It was found in the village of Basahi 
two miles to the NE. of the headquarters town of the Bidhuna 
Tahsil (Etawah district, U.P.). It contains 22 lines, incised on 
one side of a single plate. The circular seal has the usual figures 
and emblems. The inscription opens with an invocation to 
Visiiu under the names Vasudeva and Damodara, and then gives 
the genealogy of the family from Mahiala to Madanapala. His 
son was the IRa^aptiira Govindacandra. The inscription then 
records that Mahdrajaputra Govindacandra after bathing in tlie 
river Yamuna at Asatika ® and having worshipped the Sun, Siva 
and Vasudeva, in (Y) Satiivat 1161 (A. D. 1104), granted the 
village of Vasabhl ’ in the Jmvatl-Pattala on the occasion of the 
Uttardyan^i Samkrdnti to the Brahman Alheka. The charter 
was written by the Pandita Vijayadasa, with the permission of 


^ A Svetftmbara Jain temple in Candrauti is still known to the local inhabitants as 
CandramSdho; El, Vol. XIV. p, 197. 

* Probably founded and named after himself by Candradeva. See ibid, 

* Edited by D. K. Sahni, .E/, VoU XIV, pp. 197-200. 

* On the alleged friendship of Candradeva and the Pala prince Madanapala and the 
former’s assistance to the latter against the Sena king Vijayasena {Bdhgdldr Itihds, 2nd 
cd., pp. 312-13), see R. O. Basak, IHQ, March 1929, pp. 46.47. 

® Also known as Madanadeva {lA, Vol. XVIII, p. 12, line 23) and Madanacandra 
{El, Vol. IX, pp. 324, V. 14). 

® Or Asatika, not yet identified. 

^ Identified with mod. Basahi, the find-spot of the grant. The village granted was 
bounded on the east by the villages of Vandhamafia (line 13) («mod. Bandhmau, 3 miles to 
the east of Basabi), on the south by the village of Pusauli (=mod. village of the same name 
2 miles to the south of Basabi), and on the north by the village of 6avabhada (-mod. 
Sabhad, miles to the north by west of Basahi) : see lA, Vol. XIV, p. 102, 


• -WNisr/y^- 


ihe Purohita Jagnka,, the MahattakaYulhanu, and the Pratihara 
Gautama.* ^ 

(2) Kamauli grant.—This was found in a field in the village 
of Kamauli^near the confluence of the Barna and the Ganges 
at Benares. It contains 24 lines, incised on both sides of 
a single plate. The opening verses (2-3) correspond with those 
of No. 1. Genealogy also the same as above. The inscription) 
records that Maharajaputra Govindacandra from his victorious 
camp (vijaya-kataka) in Vi§nupura, after having bathed in the 
Ganges and worshipped the same gods as in No. 1 in (V) Sam- 
vat 11G2 (A. D. 1105), granted the village of Usitha (?) in the 
Jl&vatl-Pattala in thePancala-de^atothe Brahman Vllhakaya Dik- 
sita. The writer of the grant and those who consented to the 
grant are the same as in No. 1. The latter group contains an 
additional name, viz., the queen-mother {janani) Ealha-devl.“ 

(3) Messrs’: Terry d Co.’s grant. —The find-spot of this is 
unknown. In the year A. D. 1896, Prof. Bendall found it with 
Messrs. Terry & Co. of 29 Glasshouse Street, London, W. It 
was then being offered for sale. It closely resembles grant No. 
1 above. The inscription records that the Ma'harajM Prthvl- 
(irika, after bathing in the Ganges at Benares at the Adi-Kes'ava- 
ghatta in (V) Samvatsara 1163 (a mistake for 1164), on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 1107),® granted the village of 
BahuvarS in the Bhailavata-Pattak (Pattald ?) to the Purohita 
Devavara and other Brahmans 

(4) Rahan.grant.~\-^t vias discovered at a place called Eahan 
in the Etawah district, U. P. It contains 29 lines, incised on 

^ Pirst edited by B. L. Mitra id JASB, Vol. XLlI, part I, pp. 314 fl, Ke-edited 
by Fleet in lA, VoK XTV, pp. 101-04. 

* Edited by A. Venis, El, Vol. IT, pp. 368-61. The name of the queen-mother is 
occasionally given as BSlbapa-devT, see JA8B, Vol. LVl, parti, pp. 113 ff. ; El, Vol. V, 
pp. 114 fF. } also infra, pp. 619-^0. She is sonaetimes called Bxhadrdjni and sometimes 
Maharajrti in her son’s grants. 

^ On the date see Bendall, JRAS^ 1896, p. 787. 

♦ Noticed by Bendall, tbid, pp, 787-88, Though it is not clearly mentioned in the 
grant, the editor took the donor as the queen of MadanapSla. 
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one side of a single plate. The seal attached to the ring is lost. 
The inscription opens with ‘ Om Pammatmane namah ’ and an 
invocation to Laksml and Vaikuntha. In the metrical portion, 
the genealogy is traced from Malutala to Govindacandra. The 
inscription refers itself to the reign of Ph.-M.-P.-Parama-mahei- 
vara Madanapala, whose son the Malmrajapntra Govindacandra- 
deva announces that the Rdnaka Lavarapravaha, after bathing 
in the Yamuna at the ghdt of the deity Muraitha at Asatika, in 
the (V) Sam. 1166, on the occasion of a solar eclipse (A. D. 
1109?),^ gave part of the village of Eamaitha in the Sigurodha- 
Pattald to the Brahman Gunacandra. j The grant was written by 
Tribhuvanapala, with the consent of the Mahattaka Gahgeya.^ 
The inscriptions noticed above are dated from A. D. 1104 to 
1109. The reign of Madanapala must have terminated some 
time before 1114 A. D., the first known date of his successor.® 
It is rather curious that amongst the records so far discovered of 
Madanapala’s reign no inscription has been found recording a 
grant by the king himself. If we add to this the fact that in 
the grants of his successors he is always given only vague praise,^ 
we may perhaps conclude that his reign was dominated by the 
masterful personality of his son Govindacandra, who was probab¬ 
ly already a powerful influence in the administration when his 
grandfather died, c. 1100 A. D. Not only were 3 out of 
the four grants practically issued by him, but the credit for all 
viotorie sduring his father’s reign, which have the appearance of 
facts, is given to this prince. Thus in Madanapala’s Rahan grant 
the victories over the Gauda elephants and Hammira are said to 
have been achieved by the valour of his son Govindacandra.® 
“ The arrays of irresistible mighty large elephants from Gauda,” 
whose frontal globes were split (or cloven) by him, probably 

' Oa the date see Kielhorn, lA^ Vol. XVIII, p, 15. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, ibid, pp. 14-19. 

s EX, Vol. IV, pp. 101-03. 

* See for a specimen, El, Vol. IX, pp. 324 and 327, V. 15. 

» I A, Vol. XVin, p. 16, lines 8-10. 
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belonged to Bamapala, the last great Psla king * (c. 1084-1126 
A. D.). The Muslim king who is reported to have laid aside his 
enmity on seeing the display of the prince s matchless fighting, 
certainly belonged to the Yamlnl dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore. 
These rulers from time to time tried to emulate the victories of 
Mahmud by occasionally invading the Ganges-Jumna valley. 
We have elsewhere noticed one such invasion in 1034 A. D. by 
Abmad NlySl-tigin in the reign of Mas'ud I (c. 1030-40 A. D.) 
which penetrated as far east as Benares. The Tahaqat-i-No^irl 
mentions another such expedition in the reign of Mas ud III 
(c. 1099-1115 A.' D.). We are told that the “ ^ajib Tugha- 
tigin crossed the river Gang, in order to carry on a holy war in 
Hindustan, and penetrated to a place where except Sultan 
Mahmud, no one had reached so far with an army before. Some 
of the details of this campaign are perhaps recorded in a poem of 
Mas'ud ibn Sa‘d ibn Salman, who lived in the court of Mas'ud 
III. Salman describes Kanauj as ‘the capital of India, the 
Ka'aba of the Shamans and the Kibla of the Kafirs.’ We are told 
that‘all the treasures of India go to this city as the small streams 
pour into a large river. It has armies, wealth, elephants, and 
weapons.’ Its king Malhl (^) or Malhira (1^) was a 
powerful ruler, and as furious' ‘as a hyena.’ But in spite of 
all his wealth and bravery, he was defeated by Mas‘ud III and 
compelled to ransom his person by a large sum of money There 
seems little doubt that it was in these conflicts with the Turkish 
king and his generals that prince Govindacandra distinguished 
himself. It is however extremely difficult to identify the 


^ Note that this cooflict of the Paias and Gahadavalas was merely a continuation of 

the straggle between the Pales and Qurjara-Pratiharas. 

« See infra, my chapter on the Haihayas; also Elliot, Vol. II, p. 

*» TN, Vol. I, p. 107. 

• Ditoin of Salman, Ed. by Abn-l’ Qnasim Akhvani, Teheran, 1879. I am indebted 
for the translation of the extracts to Dr. Mirza of the Lucknow University. The edition 
consulted has no pagination. See for another translation of the poem, Elhot,^ Vol. IV, 

526-27. The name o! the Kanauj ruler can also be written as Mulhl or Mulhira. 

Pr' 
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reigning prince of Kanauj whom Salman designates as Malhl 
or Malhlra.' It seems possible that the text is here corrupt. 
The name intended may have been that of the Bastraku^a 
Madanapala, the local ruler of Kanauj, of whom a Budaun ( 
inscription tells us that ‘in consequence of whose distinguished ■ 
prowess there never was any talk of Hambira’s coming to the 
bank of the river of the gods.’^ 

The rising power of the Gahadavalas in the reign of Madana¬ 
pala is probably illustrated by his issue of coins of the ‘ bull and 
horsemen type ’ in billon (or copper) and base silver. On the 
obverse of these is the figure of a horseman with the legend 
Madanapala-deva, Madana, Mada, or sometimes 3n~Ma ; on the 
reverse, a recumbent bull and the legend Mddhma-Srl-Samanta, 
Madhava-Srl-Sdm, SarnQ,nta, or simply Mddha.^ 

Madanapala had at least two queens, viz., PrthvTsrika and .. 
Ralha or Kalhana-devl. Govindacandra,* his son by the latter, ? 
succeeded him sometime before 1114 A.D. The following in- ' 
scriptions are known for the reign of Govindacandra : 

(1) Kamauli grant (i). —This was found in the village of 
Kamauli, near the confluence of the Barna and Ganges at Benares. 

It contains 28 lines, incised on one side of a single plate. 
The inscription begins with an invocation of Vaikui^iha and SrV 
The metrical portion traces the genealogy of the donor. It then 
records that P6.-iH,-P.-Govindacandra in (V) Samvatsara 1171 

i Dr, Barnett auggeats : ^ ? for (MahIjalaRaya). 

The acceptance of this auggeation would incline ua to identify him with Madanacandra’s 
grand-father Mabicandra, alao known aa Mablyala. But the date of the latter c. 1076-80 
A. D, seems too oarlj, 

» Volavalal, pp. 62 and 64, line 4. The name intended may alao belong to the 
coDtemporary Gaba^avala Madanapala. 

® See CGIMy Vol. I, pp. 257 and 260; also CMI, p. 87. 

* Also known as Govindapala, El, Vol. IX, pp. 824 and 327 V. 16. 

• The editor omits the text of the 6ret 12 lines as it was very similar to the Kamanli 
grant dated in V. S. 118*2, which begins with this invocation. 
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(A.D. 1114 ?), after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Brhadviraicamaua in the K^i-Pattala to the 
Purohlta Jagu Sarman.^ 

(2) Pali grant (i).—Found in the village of Pali in the Dhu- 
riapar pargana of Bansgaon Tahsil, Gorakhpur district, U. P. 

It is dated in V. S. 1171, and records a grant by Govinda- 
candra. In line 13 of the grant we read: Saruvaraomvala- 
Pathake Sirasl Pattalayam Pali-grama-Prabhrti-gramesu.^ 

(3) Benares grant (i).—Found by a contractor at Benares 
near the Bhadaini temple at a depth of about 5 feet from the 
surface. It contains 21 lines incised on a single plate. The 
inscription records that in (V) Sariivatsara 1171 (A. D. 1115), 
after bathing at VarSnasi in the Ganges, Ph.-M.-P.-Govinda- 
candra granted a dwelling-place (avdsa) to the Mahattaka Dayiih 
barman at Varanasi. The tdmraka was written by the Karanika 
Jalhana.® 

(4) Kamanli grant (n).—Found as in No. 1. It contains 27 
lines incised on a single plate. The inscription records that in 
'(V) Samvat 1172 (A. D. 1116), P 5 .-M.-P.-Govindacandra, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi on the occasion of the 
Aksaya-trtlya, granted the village of Dhusa in the Brhagrhe- 
[^y 0 varatha*Pattflf® with its patakas to the Mahdpurohita Jagu 
Sarman.* The grant was written by the Kdyastha Thakkiira 
Jalhana of the Vastavya family.® 

* Edited by Kielhorn, Bl, Vol. IV, pp. 101-03. The date ot the grant is irregular; 
see ibid, p. 10‘2. The KamauU plates are now in the Lucknow Museum. The seal of the 
following inscriptions, when unspecihed is to be taken either as lost or of the usual type. 

» Noticed by Kielhorn in E/, Vol. V, p. 114, fn. 4 and ibid, Vol. VII, pp. 98-99. 
The first plate of the grant was presented by Pr. Hoey to the Lucknow Museum. He 
identified Pali with ' Palee ’ in Indian Atlas, sheet No. 102, Long. 83® 25', Lat. 26®30' ; 
Sirasi with Sirsi, ibid, sheet No. 87, S. E., Long. 83®9' ‘ Lat. 26®32'; and Opavala 
with XJnaula, a pargana of Gorakhpur. 

^ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 152-63. 

* Also called Yajnavalkya; see El, Vol. IV, p. 127, line 23 & fn. 9. 

« Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 103-04. The writer of the grant is the same 

as in No. 8, 
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(5) Kammli grant (iii).—Found as No. 1. 26 lines, incised 
on single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 while at 
Devasthana, in (V) Samvat 1174 (A. D. 1117), at the annual 
Sraddha performed at the new-moon in honour of his father, 
granted the village of Sunahl (?) in the Kesaure {?)-Pattald with 
its patakas to the same donee as in No. 4. The grant was 
written by the Karanika Vasudeva.^ 

(6) Basahi grant .—Found in the village of Basahi, Etawah 
district, U. P. ; incised on a single plate. Eing and seal lost. 
It records the grant of two villages (the names of which are 
quite illegible) to a Brahman Thakkura named Devapala Barman 
by the same donor as in No. 5. The date of the grant is 
(V) Samvat 1174 (A.D. 1116).’ 

(7) Kamauli grant (iv ).—Found as No. 1. 24 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 after 
bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of Accha- 
vall in the Ughanaterahottara-Pattaia to the donee of No. 4, 
ini (V) Saikvatsara 1176 (A.D. 1118-19 ?). The grant was 
written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadeva.” 

(8) Kamauli grant (v ).—Found as No. 1. 27 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that in (V) Samvat 111 & {k.D. 
1119), the Pattamahddevl Mahdrdjhl Nayanakeli-devI, the queen 
of the donor of No. 7, after bathing in the Ganges on the 
occasion of a solar eclipse, gave the village of Daravali in the 
KothotakOtiavarahottara (district) to the same donee as in No. 
7. At the time of the grant the king was in residence at 
Khayara. It was written by the Thakkura Gaguka.^ 

(9) Kamauli grant (vi ).—Found as No.l; 25 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that in (V) Samvat 1176 (A.D. 


^ Edited by Kielhorn, Vol. IV, pp. 104-06. 

’ Edited by Kielhorn, /i, Vol. XVIII, pp. 19-30, There is some error in the date of 
the grant; see ibid, p. 20. The inscription was first edited by R. L. Mitrain JASB, Vol. 
Xmi, part I, pp. 324-28. 

• Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 106-07. The date is irregular; see ibid, 
p. 106. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 107-09. 
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1118 ?) the donor of No. 4 after bathing in the Ganges at Vara- 
Xiasi granted a village (the name of which is illegible) in the 
Saru(ga?)ra (district) to the donee of No. 4. The writer is 
the same as in No. 8. * 

(10) Set Mahet stone-inscription. —Discovered at the 
village of Mahet in Gonda district, U. P., under the ruins of a 
Buddhist building. It contains 18 lines, recording that a cer¬ 
tain Vidyadhara, son of Janaka and grandson of Bilvasiva of the 
Vastavya family, established a convent for Buddhist ascetics at 
the town of Javrs'a (or Ajavrsa), where the inscription was set up. 
Janaka, we are told, was the Sacim of Gopaia, the lord of Gadhi- 
pura. Gopala’s son was king Madana, the contendporary and 
master of Vidyadhara. The date of the inscription is (V.S.) 1176 
(rasadhikani ahhmjdpi girUa-caraitaSritam).^ King Madana was 
probably a feudatory of Govindacandra.'* 

(11) Don Buzurg grant. —This was unearthed in a field 
near the village of Don Buzurg, miles north of Mairwa rail¬ 
way station on the ‘ Bengal and North Western Eailway.’ It con¬ 
tains 36 lines incised on two plates. The seal is as usual. It 
records that the donor of No. 4, in (V) Saiiwat 1176 (A.D. 
1119-20), after bathing in the Ganges at his camp-residence 
(Ydna-vasa) at the village of Mamdalia, belonging to Alaihvima- 
hapura, granted the village of Vadagrama/ in Alapa-Pattald, 
with its patakas, to the Brahman Tultaioa Sarman. The grant 
was written by the Karanika Thakkura Sahadeva, and engraved 
by the Sutradhara Haleka.® 

» Edited by Kielhorn. El, Vol. IV, pp. 109. The date is irregular. 

* iiafia=6, gfirt~7 and i,e, 1176. See Dr. Hoey’s note Vol. LiXI, 

part 1, Extra No., r« 63, note 16. 

* On this point see my pupil N. B, Sanya 1, JASB, 1926, Vol, XXI (N.S.), P. 106. 
The inscription was first edited by Kielhorn in 1.4, Vol, XVII, pp. 61-64. The text was 
then published by Dr. A. Eiihrer in ASI (New Series), Vol. I, by Dr. Hoey in JASB, 
Vol, LXI, part 1, Extra No., pp. 67-64. He read the date as 1176. 

* D, R. Sahni suggests that this may be mod. village of Bargao in the Salempur Par- 
gana of the Gorakhpur district, El, Vol. XVIII, P. 220. 

* Edited by D. R. Sahni, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 218-24. 
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) Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant (i).—Find-spot un¬ 
known. It,records “ a transfer of landed interest,” in the 
presence of Pb.-M .-P .-Parama-maheivara-ASvapati-Gajapati- 
Narapati-t'aja-trayadhipaU- Vividha-vidya-vicdra-vacaspati Govin- 
dacandra in (V) Santvat 1177 (A.D. 1120). The village of 
Karanda in the Antarala-Pattala (Antarala-pattaldyam-Karanda- 
grdma-Karanda-talla) which was originally given to the raja- 
guni‘§aivacdrya-hhattdraka Rudra^iva by Rdjd Yasah-Karna, 
passed into the possession of the Thakkura Vasispia.’ 

(13) Ghhatarpur grant. —This was unearthed in the vil¬ 
lage of Chhatarpur, near Sheorajpur, 21 miles North-West of 
Cawnpur. It contains 32 lines incised on two plates. The seal 
is as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the water of the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Samvat 1177, 
granted the village of Sasaimaua ^ in the Koti-Pattald to the 
Brahman Sahula Sarman. The grant was written by the Kara- 
nika Thakkura Siidhara.® 

(14) Kamaiili grant. —Found as No, 1 ; 22 lines, in¬ 
cised on a single plate. It records that in (V) Samvat 1178 (A. 
D. 1122) the donor of No, 4 after bathing at the Kapalamoca* 
na-ghatta at Varanasi, where the Ganges flows to the north, 
granted the village of SulatenI, in the Neulasatavisika (district) 
to Vyasa.'* The grant was written by the same as in No. 8.® 

(15) Benares grant (m).— Found in the possession of 
Sitaram Agarwala of Benares. Exact find-spot unknown. It 
contains 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records a grant 
of the donor of No, 4 and his mother (Mahdmdtr-rdjM-Srl) 

^ Edited by F. W. Hall, JASBy Vol. XXXI, pp. 123*24. Ke suggesta that the 
land which changed hands was conquered by Govindacandra from Ya^alji-Karpa, ibid, 
p. 124. 

® The editor suggests identihoation with the village of Sisamau which is now part of 
the Cawnpur city; El, Vol. XVIII, p.*226. 

^ Edited by D. B. Sahni, El, Vol. XVIH, pp. 224-26. 

* Brother of the donee of No. 4. 

® Edited by Kielhorn. El, Vol. IV, pp. 109-11. 
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Kalhana-devl. The king, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, 
in (V) Samvat 1181 (A.D. 1124) granted the village of Tribhandi 
in the Yavaala-Pattola to the Brahman Pandita Bhupati Sarman. 
The grant was written by the Thakkura Candra.* 

(16) KamauU grant (vUi). —Pound as No, 1 ; 28 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
on the occasion of a lunar eclipse in (V) Sarhvat 1182 (A.D. 
1126'?), after bathing in the Ganges, granted the village of 
Mahasonamaua in the Kaladoya-Pattala, to the donee of No. 4. 
Tt was written by the Vastavya Kdyastha Klthana.^ 

(17) . Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant (ii). —Find-spot un¬ 
known. It records that in (V) Sathvat 1182 (A.D. 1127) the 
donor of No. 4 “ having bathed in the Ganges at I^apratisthSna, 
granted the village of Agodali in the Haladaya-Pattold to the 
Brahmans Chicha Sarman and Vacata Sarman. The tdmra- 
pattaka was written by Thakkura Visvarupa.'' 

(18) Maner grant. —This comes from the village of Manor 
in Dinapore sub-division, Patna district. It contains 26 lines 
incised on a single plate. Seal as usual. It records that in (V) 
Samvat 1183 (A.D. 1124), the donor of No. 4, having bathed 
in the Ganges at Kanyakubja, granted the villages of Gunave and 
Padall in the Maoiari ®-PaWfl/d to the Brahman Gapesvara 
Sarman. It was written by the same as in No. 17.® 


* Edited by A. Fuhrer, JASB^ LVI, part I, pp, 113-18. Ho read the queen’s name 
as Dalhaija-devf, and took her to be the wife of the king; bat see Kielhorn, E/, Vol. V, 
Appendix, p. 16, No. 96. 

* Edited by Kielhorn-EJ, Vol, IV, pp. 99-101. The date is irregular, see ibid, p. 99. 

* Same titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

‘ Edited by F.'B. Hall, JASB, Vol. XXVII, pp, 241-50. Hall reads iSrUa-Prati^. 
fhdna. Kielhorn identified Pratisthftna with the place of the same name which was 
situated at the confluence of the Ganges and the Jumna; see 7A, Vol. XVTII, p. 83. 

“ Identified with mod. Maner in Patna district, Bihar. This Pattald is the same as 
the Manara-Putfufd of the Benares college grant of Jayaccandra; see JASB, 1923, p. 82. 

® First noticed in MA8B, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 106. Then a text and translation of the 
grant was published by R. Sarma in JBORS, Vol. IT, pp. 441-47. Finally edited by 
N. G. Mazumdar in JASB, V, 1922, pp. 81-84. 
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(19) Kamauli grant (ix), —Fouad as No. 1. 25 lines, in¬ 
cised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4,' 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in '(V) Samvat 1184 
(A.D. ll27), granted to the donee of No. 4 the village of 
Karl (?) in the Madavala(?)-Pattaia with its patakas. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17.® 

(20) Benares grant (Hi). —Pound as No. 15 ; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1185 
(A.D. 1129), granted the village of Jaragama in the Puroha- 
Pattala to the Brahman Pan^ita Bhupati Sarman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 15.® 

(21) Itaunja grant. —This was in the possession of the 
Raja of Itaunja, a Taluqdar of Lucknow district in U.P. Find- 
spot unknown. It contains 24 lines incised on a single plate, 
recording that the donor of No. 4 in (V) Sarhvat 1186, after 
bathing as in No. 19, grants the Village of KapasI in the 
Mailgalajathi-Pofiaffl to the Brahman Nane Sarman. It was 
written by the same as in No. 17. * 

(22) .tSet Mahet grant. —This was discovered in a monas¬ 
tery ‘on the site of Saheth' {i.e., Set), on the borders of the 
Gonda and Bahraich districts. It contains 27 lines incised on a 
single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, after bathing 
in the Ganges at Varanasi, and having worshipped Vasudeva 
and other gods, in (V) Samvat 1186, granted the villages of 
Vihara, Pattana, ® Upalaunds, Vawahall, ® Meyl-sambaddha- 
Ghosadi,® and Pothivara-sawhadd/ia-Payasi ® in the Vada(ja)- 

‘ Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Edited by Kielborn, E/, Vol. IV, p. 111. 

® Edited by A. Fiibrer, JA8B, Vol. LVI, part I, pp. 118-28. 

* Edited by H. Sastri, El, Vol. XIII, pp. 295-97. 

* Mod. village of Patna, about 3 miles south-west of Set; El, Vol. XI, pp. 21-22, 

® Identified with the mod. village of Belaha, near the village of Patna; ibid, p. 22. 

^ Identified with the important village of this name near Subhgapur on the Gonda- 
Intiathok road; ibid, 

“ Identified with the village of Bayasi, which stood 2 miles to the north of Set 
Mahet; ibid, 
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Osktuvaslii-Pattala to “ the Samgha of the Buddhist friars (Sahya- 
hhiksv) of whom Buddha-bhattaraka is the chief ” residing in 
the Jetavana-wahauiharo. The gift was made by the donor 
‘ having been gratified by the Saugata-parwrajaka-maM-pandita 
Sakyaraksita, (a resident) of the Utkala-desa and his disciple, 
the Saugata-parivrajaka-vialiapandita Vagi^vararaksita, (a resi¬ 
dent) of the Coda-de^a.’* The grant was written by the 
Kayastha Suraditya.^ 

(23) Raiwan grant .—Found ‘at Eaiwan, a place 8 miles 
north-west from Biswan in the Sitapur district, in a small 
mound.' 29 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 4,® in (V) SaHivat 1187 (1130 A.D.), after 
bathing at the Adi-Kesava-g/iatta at Varanasi, granted the village 
of Sohanjaka with Bhuluri-pa^a/m (?) situated in Navagrama- 
Pottala to the Thakkura Baladitya Sarman. It w^as written by 
the same as in No. I?.* 

(24) Benares grant (w).—Found as No. 3 ; 24 lines 
incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Samvat 1187 
(A.D. 1130), granted the village of Palasaundi in the Nandivara- 
Pattald to the Prandcdrya Bhatta pandita Khona Sarman.® 

(26) Ren grant .—Found ‘ in the debris of a fallen high 
bank of the Jumna river,’ close to the village of Ren not far 
from the police station of Lalauli. Ren is situated ‘ just within 
the northern boundary line of the Mutaur Pargana of the Ghazi- 
pur Tahsil of the Fatehpur district’ (U.P.). It contains 24 
lines incised on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 
4, after bathing in the Ganges, near the Adi-Kesava-gf/iatta, in 
(V) Sarhvat 1188 (A.D. 1131), granted the village of Dosahall,® 

' On these two persons, see editor’s note on p. 22. 

* Edited by D, B. Sahni, E/, Vol. XI, pp. 20*26. 

® Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

♦ Edited by A. Ffihrer, JASB, Vol. LVI, part I, pp 106-13. 

» Bdited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 163-66. 

® Identified with mod. Dasauli, about 6 miles south of Ren, The name of the Pattali 
cannot be read ^ see /A, Vol, XIX, p, 250. 
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to the Brahman Lahada Sarman. It was written by tlie same 
as in No. 17.* 

(26) Pali grant (ii).—Found as No. 2. 34 lines, written on 
two plates. Seal as usual. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Satl, at the Svapnesvara-gfhatta, on the 
occasion of the Aksaya-trtlya, in (V) Samvat 1189 (A.D. 1133), 
made over to his mother the MahdrajM Ralhana-devI, ten 
ndlukas (of land) in the village of Guduvi, in the Goyara-Pottahl 
of the Onavala-Pathaka, as a gift for the Thakkura Jayapala 
Sarman. The grant was written by the Thakkura Visnu.^ 

(27) Kamauli grant (a:).—Found as No. 1; 24 lines incised 
on a single plate, recording that the donor of No. 4, iri (V) 
Samvat 1190 (A.D. 1133), after bathing at the Govinda-uati/«i, 
granted the village of Umbarl in the Rudamauavayalisi-Pattof® 
to the Rduta date Sarman.® 

(28) Benares grant (v) .—Found as No. 3 ; 28 lines, incised 
on a single plate. The circular seal contains in high relief the 
legend : Mahdrajaputra-Srlmad-Ksphotacandradevah. Above the 
legend there is a conch-shell. It records that, with the consent 
of the donor of No. 4, the Mahardjaputra Yuvardja Asphotacandra 
in (V) Samvat 1190 (1134 A.D.), after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi, granted the village of Kanauta in the Nandinl- 
Pattald to the Pandita Damodara Sarman. It was written by 
the Thakkura Gageka.* 

(29) Kamauli grant (xi). —Found as No. 1 ; 25 lines, 
incised on a single plate. The genealogical portion of the 
grant is divided into two sections. The first portion gives the 
usual pedigree of Govindacandra “ from Candradeva. Then in 


‘ Edited by Hoernle, lA^ Vol. XIX, pp. 249-52. 

’ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, pp. 113-116. On naluka, see ibid, p. 113. On the 
identification of Opavala, aee supra, p. 516, fn, 3. 

® Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 111-112. 

♦ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 156-56. The writer of the grant is probably 

the same as in No. 8. 

® His titles and epithets as in No. 12. 
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verses 5-9 we are given the following genealogy of the donor of 
the grant, apparently a feudatory of Govindacandra. 

In the Sandilya-gfofra and Sihgara family 

Kamalapala...Came from Srngarota and acquired by 
j his bravery a royal fillet or tiara (raja- 

I vo-W)- 

Sfilhana or Alhana (?) 

I 

Kumara 

Mahdidjaputra Lohada-deva, alias Vatsaraja. 

iWe are told that this Vatsaraja, in (V) Sanivat 1191 (A.D. 1134), 
at the Kanya*8aihkranti, after bathing in the Ganges at the 
Avimukta-fesetra of Benares, granted the village of Ambavara 
in the Rapadi (or RavadI)-Fisoya to the Brahman Thakktira 
Dalhu Sarman. The tdmraka was written by the Thakktira 
Narayana.* 

(30) Kamapli grant (xii). —Found as No. 1 ; 26 lines, 
engraved on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 
(4)* after bathing in the Ganges at VSranasi, on the occasion 
of a lunar eclipse in (V) Sammt 1196 (A.D. 1139), granted 
the village of Janakadevipura in Rana(?)-Pattai[d to the, donee 
of No. 4." 

(31) Kamauli grant (xiii). —Found as No. 1 ; 27 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. -4 
‘on the day of the great queen,’^ in (V) Sammt 1197 (A.D. 
1141), after bathing in the Ganges, at the Vede^vara-phatto 
at the Avimukta-Zc^ctra of Varanasi, granted a village ®to the 
donee of No. 4.“ It was written by the Thakkura Dhaduka.’ 

' Edited by Aielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 180-33. 

* Titles and epithets as in No. 12, 

* Edited by A. Venis, El, Vol. II, pp. 861-63. 

* Name not given. But it was certainly the queon-mother Bftlha-devl; see infra, 
p. 625, grant No. 82. 

* Name of the village and Pattald have been effaced. 

® Described here as Dlh^ita Jagu 6arman. 

» Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, p. 114. 
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(32) Kamciuli grant (xiv). —Found as No. 1 ; 29 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4 
‘ on the,day of the great queen Ralha-devI,’ after bathing in 
the Ganges at the Avimakta-ksetra of Varanasi in (V) Samvat 
1198 (A.D. 1142), granted to the donee of No. 31 the village 
of Lahkacada in the Navagama-Pattald. The grant was written 
by the Thakkura Visnu.^ 

(33) Gagaha grant.—‘ Found at Gagaha to the west of the 
Rapti river, about 21 miles south of Gorahkpur ’ * in the U.P.; 
34 lines, incised on two plates. It records that with the con¬ 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrajaputra Rajyapala-deva, 
while he was at camp at Gurajhada-^jf^awia ® after bathing in 
the Trivenl-nadl, granted certain estates in the Hathaunda- 
Pattald to the three Brahman Thakkuras Devavarman, Bhupati, 
and Srldhara, in (V) Samvat 1199 (A.D. 1143). The tdmra- 
pattaka was written by the Karanika Thakkura Vivika (or 
Bibika).^ 

(34) Katnauli grant (xv). —Found as No. 1 ; 32 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi in (V) Sariivat 1200 
(A.D. 1144), granted the village of Kaila with its patakas 
Vivamayuta, Jamharimayfita, Tihunamayuta, Dadauamayuta, 
Ambamayuta, Savaramayuta, Palasavall, Dunendu, Cacapura 
and Pipalavallpi in the Temi^apacottara-PatioZa, to the PawlUa 
Maharaja 8arman, the son of the donee of No. 31.® 

' Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 113-114. 

* Most probably ‘the village of that name in ihetappi of Gagahil in the Banegaon 
tahsil, which is served by the post ofl&ce of Kori-Bam,’ see El, Vol. XIII, p. 216. 

* Probably mod. Guajhari, in the lappa of Karmant, tdhaM B&nsgaon near Bolghat; 
see ibid, p. 217. 

* Summary of the grant given by Kielhorn in//I, Vol. XVIII, pp. 20-21. Before 
him it was noticed by Oarlleyle in A3R, Vol. XXII, pp. 69 ff. Finally edited by Dr. 
Barnett, El, Vol. XIII* pp. 216-20. The grant is now in the British Museum. Note the 
Q Garhiva stone inscriptions, dated in V.8. 1199, 45/2, Vol. Ill, pp* 68-60, Garbwa is 
situated 25 miles to the 8.W. of Allahabad. These records do not mention the name of 
Govindacandra. 

® Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol* IV, pp. 114-15. 
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(35) MacJihlishahr grant. —Found in a field 7 miles north 
of Machhlishahr (G-hiswa) in Jaunpur district, U.P. ; 29 lines, 
written on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Sammt 1201 
(A.D. 1143), granted the village of Peroha in the MahasSya- 
Pattala to the Pandita Vamsadhara Sarman. - The tamra was 
written by the Kayastha Dhandhuka.* 

(36) Lar grant. —Found in the village of Lar (Long. 84°2', 
Lat. 26°14') in Gorakhpur district, U.P.; 38 lines, incised on two 
plates. It records that the donor of No. 4, when in residence 
at Mudgagiri,® after bathing in the Ganges on the Afesat/a-Mlyd 
day, in (V) Sammt 1202 (A.D. 1146), granted ‘ the village 
of Potacavada in the Pandala-PattaZd in Govisalaka that be¬ 
longed to Dudhali in Saruvara’ ^ to the Thakkura Sridhara. 
The tamra-patUika was written by the Thakkura Selhana.® 

(37) Benares grant (vi). —Pound as No. 3 ; 30 lines, 
incised on a single plate. The circular seal contains the legend 
Maharajaputra-Mmad-Rajyapala-devah. Above this there is a 
conch-shell and below an arrow. It records that with the con¬ 
sent of the donor of No. 4, the Mahdrajaputra EajyapSla, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Rajyapala-pura, in (V) Samvat 
1203 (A.D. 1146), granted the village of Oamaravami, with 
Haricandrapali and two or three other patakas (the names of 
which are doubtful), in the Valaura-Pattold to the donee of 
No. 28. It was written by the same as in No. 28.® 

(38) ‘ Hathiya-dah ’ pillar inscription. —Incised on a grey 
sand-stone pillar standing in the middle of a dry tank called 

' Kielhorn identified it with MJahaso-Pafcta/a of a Kamauli grant (No. 2) of Jaya* 
candra, El, Vol. IV, p. 122. 

^ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, pp. 115*116. The writer is probably the same us 
in No. 31. The editor is of opinion that the date of the grant is a mistake for V.3. 
T202 (A.D. 1U6), see ibid, p, 116. 

■ Mod. Monghyr in Bihar. 

* On this place, see supra, p. 616, grant No. 2. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VII, pp. 98-100. 

® Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 156-68. 
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Hathiya-dah (Elephants’ tank), nearly midway between Azim- 
garh and Benares. It contains 10 lines. The inscription 
records the excavation of the tank by several ‘ Thakuras,' of 
whom the chief was * Bellana Thakur,’ the of 

Gosalla-devi, the Mahara]m of king Govindacandra,^ in (V) 
iS'awt;atl207 (A.D. 1151).^ 

(39) Benares grant {vii). —Found as No. 3 ; 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Samvat 1207 (A.D. 1150), on ‘the occasion of the 
Uttardyana-Safhkranti, after bathing at the Kop-tirtha at Vara¬ 
nasi, granted the village of Lolirupada, together with Tivayi- 
ksetra, in the Umbarala-Pattofa, to the donee of No. 28. 

The tamra was written by Vidyadhara, son of the writer of 
No. 35.» 

(40) Bangavan grant. —Found in a field near the village of 
Bangavan in the Daryabad pargana of the Ramsanehi-ghat 
Tahstl, VBara Banki district, Oudh; 25 lines, incised on a single 
plate. It records that the Pattamahddevl MahardjM GosaladevT, 
the queen of the donor of No. 4, after bathing in the Ganges 
at Varanasi near (the temple of) the god LSlaraka,^ with 
the king’s consent, gave the village of Gatiara ini the 

Bhimamayutasa.“ Pattald to the Brahman Thakkura Kulhe, 

who had come from P^taliputra.® The date of the grant, (V) 
Samvat 1208 (A.D. 1151 ?), is irregular.^ 

(41) Kamauli grant {xvi). —Found as No. 1. 26 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 4, 
in (V) Samvat 1211 (A.D. 1154), after bathing in the Ganges at 
Varanasi, granted the village of Goull in the Kacchoha-Pattald 

^ Titles and epithets as in No. 12. 

* Noticed by Cunningham, A8R, 1871, Vol. T, pp, 96-96. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. VIII, pp. 158-69. 

* A fown of the Sun, El, Vol. V, p. 117, fn. 2. 

® The two last ak^aras are illegible. 

® Mod. Patna in Bihar. 

’ Edited by Kielhorn, E/, Vol. V, pp, 116-18, 
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with its patakas to the Ratda Paharaja Sarman. The tamra-pat- 
taka was written by Sripati.^ 

(42) Sarnath stone-inscription. —‘ It was dug out to the 
north of the Dhamekh Stupa, to the south of the raised mound 
running east and west over the remnants of the old monasteries 
of tlie Gupta period.’ It contains 29 lines, opening with Om 
namo bhagavatyai arya-Vasudharayai, and an invocation of 
Vasudhara (V. 1) and the Moon (V. 2). It may be divided into 
four parts, the first three parts contain information about the 
rulers of Pithi, Aftga and the Gahadavalas which can be shown 
in tabular form as follows 

Rulers of Rulers of Ahga. Gaha4avalaa. 

In the Chikkora-va^^a (Ea?trakuta) : 

of the lunar race. ; ■ 

Vallabharaja Mahana Candra 

I I I 

Devaraksita = Sahkara-devi Madanacandra 
Kumara-devi=Govindaoandra. 

The proper object of the inscription is given in the 4th part, 
(Vs. 21-23).^ We are told that, JambukI having represented 
that the Dharmacakra-Jina originally set up by Dharma^oka 
required to be repaired, Kumara-devI restored the Jina (or set up 
a new one) and placed it in a new vihdra built for the purpose. 
JambukI was made the foremost of all Pattalikds by the queen. 
The praSasti was composed by the poet Kunda, and engraved 
by Vamana.® 

‘ Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 116*117. 

* For details see my chapter on the Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 338-40. 

* Another name of Magadha; see supra^ fn 1 on p. 339, 

* The meaning of these verses is rather obscure; see El, Vol. IX, p. 320, for 
Venkayya’s suggestions, which have been accepted by Sten Konow. 

* See for this word, El, HI, p. 44, line 33. 

® Edited by Sten Konow, El, Vol. IX, pp. 319-28, 
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The above 42 inscriptions of Govindacandra range over a 
period of 40 years (A.D. 1114-1164). If we add to this the 
period of his father’s reign during which he seems to have taken 
an active part in the government of the state, his association 
with the administration may well have spread over half a 
century. We have already seen how he‘waged successful wars 
against the Gauda prince and Hammira during his father’s 
reign. These conflicts with the Muslims probably continued 
even during his reign, for the Sarnath inscription of Kumara-devI 
tells us that “ Hari, who had been commissioned byHarato 
protect Varanasi from the wicked Turuska warrior, as the only 
one who was able to protect the earth, was again born from him, 
his name being renowned as Govindapala,’ * This statement 
may contain an otherwise un-recorded notice of a possible 
invasion of Benares by the later Yamlnis.* In the east Govinda- 
candra’s marriage with Kumara-devI, the grand-daughter of 
Mahana, a maternal uncle of RamapMa (c. 1084-1126 A.D.), 
may indicate a temporary truce between the Gahadavalas and 
the Palas. 1 But the Maner (No. 18) and Lar. (No. 36) plates 
show that during the period 1124-1146 A.D., the arras of Govinda¬ 
candra had crossed the Son and gradually advanced along the 
southern bank of the Ganges to Patna and Monghyr in the East, 
The date of the Maner grant (A.D. 1124) indicated that he 
captured part of Patna before EamapSla’s death. It is likely that 
the Gahadavalas’ advance began during the weak administration of 
Eamapala’s son who according to the Rama-carita was entrusted 
with the administration of the state during the later years of 
that king.® This advance must have continued during the 

> EI, Vol. IX, pp, 824 and 337, V. 16. 

* The Yamini rulers during this period were s 

(1) Shirz&d, Katuftl ud-Daulah (A.D. 1116-1116). 

(2) Arsalan ShSh, Sul^au ud-Daulah (A.D. 1116.18). 

(8) Bahrain Shah, Yamin ud-Daulah (A.D. 1118-62). 

See CHI, Vol. ni, pp. 36-87 and 688. 

^ AfA8B, Vol. in, No. 1, IV, i; see also supra. Dynastic History of Bengal and 
Bihar, pp. 347-48. 
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inglorious period of Pala rule (c. 1126-50 A.D.) which followed 
E.amapala’8 death. The hostility of the Palas towards the 
Gahadavalas appears to have been inherited by the Senas, and 
possibly the naval expedition of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A.D.) to 
the western regions, ‘which sailed up the whole course of the 
Ganges,’ may not have been entirely unconnected with the 
Gahadavalas.^ In the south, the Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant 
dated in A.D. 1120, which records the transference of land for¬ 
merly granted by Ya^ah-Karna (c. 1073-1125 A.D.) seems to 
show that the success of the Gahadavalas against the Kalacuris 
of Tripurl was maintained during Govindacandra’s reign. This 
conclusion may derive some support from the fact that it was 
Govindacandra who first assumed in his family the title of 
A^vapati and others which figured regularly amongst the epithets 
of the Kalacuris of Tripurl from the time of LaksmT-Kania. An 
indirect proof of the hostilities between the Gahadavalas and 
Kalacuris is probably supplied by the evidence of the friendship of 
the former with the enemies of the latter, the Candellas. TheMau 
inscription seems to show that Govindacandra maintained friend¬ 
ly relations with theCandella Madanavarman (c.1129-63 A.D.).® 
But the most important fact about the relations of the Gahada- 
vSlas with the princes of the South is their regular diplomatic 
connection with the great Cola rulers. Venkayya has drawn 
our attention to an unfinished inscription at Gohgaikonda-Cola- 
puram which gives the genealogy of the Gahadavalas from 
Yasovigraha to Candra.® It is almost a verbatim copy of 
the introduction of Govindacandra’s Karaauli grant, dated 
in V.S. 1182.'* But unfortunately the record abruptly 


» Princes of the Pahdtya-cahra probably included also the Karpata dynasty of 
Mithila; see Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, p. 860, and fn. 3 on the same 

page. 

* El, Vol. I, p. 198, V. 15. See also infra, chapter on the Candellas. 

* Progress Report of the Asst. SupdL for Epigraphy {Southern Circle) by V, Ven- 
kayya, 1907*08, pp. 66-66, paragraphs 58-60. 

* El, TV, pp. 100*01, See supra, p. 620, No. 16. 
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stops after the name of Candra. As the inscription occurs im¬ 
mediately after a record of Kulottuiiga I dated in his 41st year 
(c. 1110-11 A.D.), it is generally supposed to belong to the 
time of Madanapala or his son Govindacandra. It is likely that 
after the advance of the Cojas to the Ganges under Rajendra 
Coia in the first quarter of the 11th century, the communica¬ 
tion between the far south and the Ganges valley, became much 
more brisk and intimate. There is unquestionable epigraphic 
evidence to show that the Colas retained their hold on a largo 
portion of the land which lies between the river Godavari and 
Mahendragiri.^ The attacks by Kulottuhga and some of his 
predecessors on Vairagarh in C. P. may have brought the Colas 
into conflict with the Kalaouris. The friendship between the 
Gahadavalas and the Colas may thus have been caused by their 
common enmity to the Kalucuris.^ The Gahadavala inscription 
in the Cola country is possibly to be taken as evidence of a 
friendly visit by a prince of the royal family to the Cola capital, 
who made some grants to local temples. Govindacandra ’s Set 
Mahet grant (No. 22) dated in A.D. 1130, which records a 
grant by the king at the request of two Buddhist monks, who 
were residents of the Utkala and Coda countries further shows 
the intimate bond that existed between the two kingdoms. 

The success of Govindacandra as a ruler is also demon¬ 
strated by his coins. He appears to have given up the ‘ bull and 
horseman’ type of his father’s coins and adopted the ‘ seated 
goddess’ type, which was first introduced by the Kalacuri Gah- 
geya. The obverse of his gold and copper coins has the legend 
Srl-Govindacandra-deva, often followed by the representation of 
a triiula, while the reverse contains the seated figure of the 
goddess Laksmi. Gold drammas of Govindacandra, ‘ often in 

' See supra, Dynasties of Orissa, p. 460, 

* South Indian Inscriptions, by Hultzscb, 1903, Vol. Ill, Part II, pp. 132 ff. 

® See on this point Kautilya’s Arthasastra, “The king who is likewise situated close to 
the enemy, but separated from the conqueror only by the enemy, is termed the friend ” : 
quoted in my article in I A, 1925, p. 201. ^ 
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extremely base metal,’ are abundaDt. Eight hundred of them 
were found in 1887 near Nanpara in Bahraich district, Oudh.‘ 

Gfovindacandra had at least four queens. Of these the 
names of Nayanakeli-devI,* Gosala-devI,® and Kumara-devi * are 
known from his inscriptions. The last of these three seems to 
have professed the Buddhist religion. The name of another 
Buddhist queen of Govindacandra is preserved in the colophon of 
a Nepal MS. of the Astasahasrika. It runs as follows : Sn-Srl- 

Kanyakubjadhipahja-Asvapati-Gajapati-Rajya-tray-adhipati- 3H- 
mad-Govindacandra-devasya pratapa-va4atah rdjM-3n-pravam- 
Mahdydna-yciyinydJf, paramaopdsikd rdjni Yasanta-devya deya- 
dharma’yamJ He had also at least three sons. The Benares 
grant of A.D. 1133 ® shows that Asphotacandra was considered 
as heir-apparent (Yuvardja) on that date. The Gagaha grant of 
A.D. 1143 ’ gives us the name of another son, EajyapMa. The 
appearance of the name Asphotacandra on the seal of the grant 
shows that he was actively associated in the Government of the 
state.® The Kamauli grant ® of Vijayacandra however shows that 
Govindacandra’s successor was neither of these but another son 
named Vijayacandra. The causes that led to the accession of 
this prince, who according to the evidence available at present 
did not take any part in his father’s administration, must re¬ 
main a mystery. The argument that the other two princes 
predeceased their father is familiar enough. But the possibility 

‘ CCIM, Vol. I, pp. 267 and 260-61; GMI, p. 80, plate IX, and p. 87. 

‘ See supra, p. 617, grant No, 8. 

^ See silpra, pp. 626-27, grants Nos. 38 and 40. Name sometimes spelt as Gosalla- 

devi. 

* See supra, p. 628, inscription No. 42. 

* No. 881 of the 3rd collection by H. P. Sasbri, quoted in El, Vol. XI, p. 321. Konow 
was wrong (ihid, p. 321) when he accepted Fiihrer's reading and interpretation of line 19 
of grant No. 16 (JASB, Vol. LVI, Part I, p. 115) and took DSibaija.devI, as one of the 
queens of Govindacandra. See Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 16, No. 96 and supra, 
p . 620, fn. 1. 

® See supra, p, 623, grant No. 28. 

’ See supra, p. 626, grant No. 33. 

* The seal of grant No. 33 is unfortunately lost; see supra, p. 626, 

® El, Vol. IV, p. 119, lines 7-8. ^ 
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of palace-intrigue or a fratricidal war can never be completely 
eliminated. 

The following inscriptions are known for the reign of 
Vijayacahdra : 

(1) Kamauli grant. —Found as No. 1 of the previous 
reign; 31 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory por¬ 
tion traces the Gahadavalas’ pedigree from Ya^ovigraha to 
Vijayacandra.* This last king then records that with his con¬ 
sent the Maharajaputra Yuvaraja Jayaccandra, in (V) Samvat 
1221 (A.D. 1168), on being initiated as a worshipper of the god 
Krsna, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi near the (temple 
of) god Adi-KcvSava, granted the village of Haripura in the Jiavai- 
Pattala ^ to the preceptor of Vaisnava worship, the Mahdpurohita 
PraharSja barman,® son of Mahdpurohita Diksita Jagu.* The 
grant was written by the Thakkura Kusumapala.® 

(2) Jaunpur stone pillar-inscription. —This was found ‘ cut 
oni the face of one of the bracket-capitals of a square pillar in the 
south cloister of the Lai Darwaza Masjid ’ at Jaunpur. It con¬ 
sists of two lines, which are ‘both incomplete on the right hand, 
owing to the cutting away of 3^ inches of the face to make the 
old Hindu bracket fit into its new position in the Muhammadan 
masjid.’ It gives the date (V) Sariivat 1225 (A.D. 1169) in the 
reign of the fortunate Vijayacandra.® 

(3) Royal Asiatic Society’s grant. —This was in the 
library of the Royal Asiatic Society in 1886. Find-spot not 
known. It contains 28 lines, incised on a single plate. The 
introductory portion as in No. 1 with the same titles and 
epithets of the king. It records that, with the king’s permission, 


* His titles and epithets as in No. 12 of his father; see above. 

® Kielhorn {Ely Vol. IV, p. 118) identified it with the Jiavatf-Patf.a/d of grants 
Nos. 1 and 2 of Madanapala, see supra^ pp. 511-12. 

* Apparently the same as the donee of No. 41 of his father’s grant, see supra, p. 628. 

* The same as the donee of No. 4 of bis father’s grant, see supra, p. 616. 

» Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 117-20. 

” Noticed by Cunningham, ASR, Vol« XI, p. 123, plate XXXVII. For the date see 
El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 22, No. 160. 
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the Mahardjaptitra Yuvardja Jayaccandra, after having bathed in 
the Jumna at thoVasistha* {?)-(jhatta, in (V) Samvat 1225 
(A.D. 1169), granted the village of Nagali in the Dew&h-All-Pattala 
to two brothers, the Rdutas Ananta Sarman and Dade Saiman. 
The grant was written by Jayapala/'* 

(4) Tardcanil rock inscription.—Yhis inscription was in¬ 
cised “ upon a rock, denominated, from an idol delineated on it, 
Taracandl, in the vicinity of Sahasram,” in the Shahabad district 
in South Bihar. It records a declaration, issued in (V) Samvat 
1225 (A.D. 1169), hy the Mahanayaka Jdpilddhipati Pratapa- 
dhabala. This announces as forged a grant of the villages of 
Kalahandi and Badapila, by the KanyakubjadMpati Vijayacandra, 
which is said to have been executed in tlie favour of certain 
Brahmans living in villages adjoining Kalahandi. Those Biahman 
lampatas, we are told, secured this document by bribing (utkocya) 
Deil, an ofhcer (d&sa) of the sovereign of Gadhi-nagara.® 

(5) Phulwaria {Rohtasgarh) inscription. —Kielhorn notices 
this inscription, which was found in the Shahabad district 
of Bihar, from a rubbing taken by Cunningham. It is a record of 
the Ndyukd of Japila named Pratapadhabala.^ It is dated in (V) 
S. 1225 (A.D. 1169).® 

The inscriptions noticed above gives us dates of Vijayacandra 
from A.D. 1168 to 1169. The Kamauli grant of his son dated in 
V S. 1226 shows that his reign must have terminated sometime 
before Sunday, the 21st June. A.D. 1170.® As the last known 
date of his father Govindacandra comes down to A. D. 1154, 
he seems to have had a reign about 15 years (c. 1155-1170 A.D.). 

' lA, Vol. XV, p. 8, line 17. 

’ Edited byKidlhorn; I A, Vol. XV, pp. 7-18. 

» Edited by P. E. Hill, JA03, Vol. VI, pp. 547-49. It waa Brat noticed by Cole 
brooke in Miscellaneous Essays, liondon, 1873, Vol. Ill, p. 258. He read the date as (V)8 
1339 (A.D. 1173). Bat see Kielhorn, El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 23, No. 168. The record 

ought to be re-edited. 

* The same as in No. 4. 

8 El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 22, No. 152. 

a JS/, Vol. IV, pp. 120-21. 
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We have very little other authentic information about him. 
Prthvtraja^Rdso however purports to narrate some of his 
achievements. We are told in this work that Vijayapala 
“ attacked the Somavamsi king Mukundadeva of Katak, who 
gave his daughter in marriage to Vijayapala’s son Jayacandra, 
to whom a daughter named SamyogltS was born in S. 1133. 
The Rdso also contains references to Vijayapiila’s attack on 
Bholabhim of Pattanapura (Anhilvad) and Anahgapala of Delhi. 
In the latter case he is reported to liave been defeated by the 
combined armies of Anahgapala and Somesvara. It is difficult to 
accept any of these statements as historical.® The available lists 
of the Soraavariisis of Orissa do not contain the name Mukunda- 
deva.^ Moreover, as I have shown elsewhere,® the SomavamsTs 
were most probably destroyed by the Gangas in the 11th century 
and the king who ruled in Cuttack contemporaneously with 
Vijayacandra was not the fictitious Mukundadeva but the Gangas 
Kamarnava VII (c. 1147-56 A.D.) andKaghava (c.1156-70 A.D). 
Similarly, if Bholabhim is to be identified with the Caulukya 
king Bhlmadeva II (c. 1178-1241 A.D.) it is impossible to make 
him a contemporary of Vijayacandra, whose reign certainly end¬ 
ed before 1170 A.D. Again as Delhi was under the Oahamanas 
of Sakambhari from the time of Visaladeva (c. 1153-1163 A.D.) 
there seems to be no place for an Anafigapala of Delhi in the 
reign of Vijayapala. The only reliable evidence for any military 
success of Vijayacandra is the statement of the Benares College 
grant of his son Jayaccandra® that his father swept away the 
affliction of the globe by the streams (of water flowing as) from 
clouds from the eyes of the wives of the Hamblra, the abode of 
wanton destruction to the earth.” This passage probably 

1 JBRAS, 1927, Vol. Til (New Series), p. 207. 

a Ibttf, p. 209. 

3 See R. R. Haidar, ibid, pp. 208-09. 

* See supra, pp. 893 ff. 

* See supra, * Dynasties of Orissa,’ pp. 412-13. 

I A, Vol. XVTIT, pp. 180 and 183, lines 9-10. 
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contains a genuine reference to a conflict of the Giihadavalas with 
a hitherto unrecorded invasion of the last Yamini king, Khusrau 
Malik Taj ud-Daulah (c.1160-86 A.D.)-‘ 

Vijayacandra was succeeded by his son Jayaccandra, some¬ 
time before the 2l8t June, A.D. 1170, the date of his coronation 
{ahhi§elfa). The following inscriptions are known for Jayaccan¬ 
dra’s reign. 

^ (1) KamauU grant (0-—Found as No. 1 of Govinda- 

; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. The introductory 
' portion gives the usual genealogical information, and traces the 
line from Ya^ovigraha to Ph.-M.-P.-Jayaccandra. We are then 
told that this last prince on Sunday, the 6th tithi of the bright 
half of the month of I?ddha of the (V) Sarhmt 1226 (Sunday, 
the 21st June, A.D. 1170), while encamped in the village of 
Vadaviha, after performing the mantra-sndm at his inaugura¬ 
tion {abhi§eka), granted the village of Osia in the Brhadgrhoka- 
miaMa-Pattald to the royal preceptor, the MaMpurohita Prah- 
lada Sarmau),** son of Dlksita Jagu. It was written by the 
Mahalmpatalika Thakkma Sripati.® 

(2) KamauU grant («).—Found as No. 1 ; 36 lines, incised 

on a single plate. Introductory portion as in No. 1. It 
records that the donor of No. 1, in (Y) Sarfivat 12^8 (1172 
A.D.) after bathing on the Manvantaradi at the confluence of 
rivers at Prayaga, in the presence of the god Gangaditya, 
granted the village of Kusuphata in the Mah&BO-Pattald to the 
Mahapurohita Praharaja Sarman.* It was written by the same 
as in No. 1.' . 

(3) KamauU grant (m).—Found as No. 1 ; 37 lines, incised 
on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Sarhvat 1230 (A. D. 1173), after bathing in the Ganges at 

' CHI» Vol. Ill, pp. 87 and 688. 

» According to Kielliorn, the same as the donee of No. 1 of his father’s grant. 

Edited by Kielhorn , Vol. IV, pp. 120-21. 

* Same as in No. 1 above. 

« Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. X21-23. 
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Varanasi in the presence of the god Adi-Ke^va, granted the 
villages of Ahenti, Sarasa, and Athasua in the Unavisa-Pattala. 
The name of the donee and writer are the same as in No. 2.^ 

(4c) Kamauli grant (iv). —Found as No. 1; 32 lines, 

incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, in 
CV) Samdat 1231 (A.D. 1174 ?),^ after bathing in the Ganges at 
Kasr, in the presence of the god Krttivasas, granted the village 
of Khambhamaua in the Vajaimhacchasathi-Patta/a. Half ol 
this village was given to the donee of No. 2 ; the other half 
was shared by Dviveda Visvamitra and 7 other Brahmans. In 
line 32 we are told that the grant was written by the Thgkkura 
Vivika in (V) Samvat 1235 (A.D. 1179). It was incised by the 
lohara Someka." j 

(6) Kamauli grant (a).—Found as No. 1; 32 lines, 

incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
on Sunday, the 8th tithi of the dark half of Bhadrapada, in (V) 
Samvat 1232 (Sunday, the 10th August, A.D. 1175), after 
bathing in the Ganges at Kasi, at the Jata-kurman (the birth 
ceremony, when the navel-string is cut) of bis son Hariscandra, 
granted the village of Vadesara, in the Kangali-Pattola, to the 
same donee as in No. 2. Written by the same person on the 
same date (V. S. 1235) as in No. 4. Also incised by the same 
as in No. 4.^ 

(6) Benares college grant. —Unearthed in a field at the 
village of Sihvar, 6 miles N.B. of the city of Benares; 35 lines, 
inpised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, on Sunday, the 13th 
lunar day of the bright half of Bhadrapada, in (Y) Samvat 1232 
(Sunday, 31st August; A.D. 1175), on the occasion of the 
Nama-karana (name-giving) ceremony of his son, Rdjaputra' 
Hariscandra, granted the two villages of Sarauda and (A?)mayi 


* Edited by Kielhorn, EJ, Vol. IV, pp. 1232-4. 
^ The date ia irregular. 


Edited by Kielhorn, Ely Vol. IV, pp. 124-26. 
Edited by Kielhorn, Ely Vol. IV, pp. 126-28. 
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in the Ma^iara-Pattahi/ to the Mahapantpita Hrsikesa Sarman, 
son of Mahdmiira-panclita ^ Hale. It was written by the same as 
in No. 1.® 

(7) Kamauli grant {vi). —Found as No. 1 ; 33 lines, 
incised on a single plate. It records that the donor of No. 1, 
after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, in (V) Sarhvat 1233 
(A.D. 1177), granted the village of Matapura in the Kacchoha- 
Pattala to the temple of the god Lolarka (a form of the Sun) and 
to the donee of No. 2.“ It was written by the same as in 
No. 1.® 

(8) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (i). —Found in a field 
near the confluence of the rivers Barna and Ganges, close to 
Benares; 36 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and intro¬ 
ductory portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 
in (V) Samvat 1233 (A.D. 1177) after bathing in the Ganges at 
Varanasi, granted the village of GodantI situated in the Pa^ima- 
Gchapma-Pattald in Antarvedi ® together with its two patakas 
named Ghantiamauyi and Nitamauyi, to the Rauta Kajyadhara- 
varman, son of the Mahdmahattaka Thakkura Vidyadhara. It 
was written by the same as in No. 1.’ 

(9) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant («»).—Found as No. 
8 ; 34 lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory 
portion as usual. It records that the donor of No. 1 in (V) 
Samvat 1233, after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of KothAravandhuri, in the Kosamba-Pflttafffl, to the 
same donee as in No. 8. W^ritten by the same as in No. 1. 


' Probably the same as in No. 18 of Govindaoandra: see JASB, 1923, p. 82. 

* According to Kielhorn it signifies * a great scholar ’; see JA,\ci. XVIII, p. 136, 


fn. 39. 


(bid. 


Edited by Kielhorn. Vol. XVIII, pp. 129-34. 

* Name spelt as in No. 4 of Govindacandra. 

® Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IV, pp. 123-29, 

® The Ganges-Jumna Doob. 

» Edited by Kielhorn, lA, Vol. XVIH. pp. 184-36. 

® ’^entified by Kielhorn with Kosam near Allahabad on the left bank of the Tamnna) 
Edited by Kielhorn, I A, Vol. XVIII, pp. 136-87, 
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(10) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant —Pound with No, 

8 ; 36 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the donor 
of No. 1, in (V) Samvat 1234 (A.D. 1177), after bathing in 
the Ganges at Varanasi, granted the village of DeupSli, together 
with its 4 patakas Vavaharadiha, Catagelauapall, SaravatStatalia, 
and Naugama, situated in the Ambuali-Patt«la, on the banks of 
the Daivaha,' to the same donee as in No, 8. "Written by the 
same as in No. 1.* 

(11) Bengal Asiatic Society's grant (iv). —Found with No, 

8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 34 lines,, 
incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of No. 1 
when in residence at Ra^davai on the Ganges in (V) Samvat 
1236 (A.D. 1180), granted the village of Dayadama, situated in 
Dayadami-PflfttaZo, to the donee of No. 8. It was written by 
the same as in No. 1.* 

(12) Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant (v). —Found with No, 

8. Seal and introductory portion as usual. It contains 33 
lines, incised on a single plate, and records that the donor of 
No. 1 when in residence as in No. (it), in (V) Samvat 1236, 
granted the village of Saleti in Jaruttha-PatfuZa to the donee of 
No. 8. Written by the same as in No. 1.* 

(13) Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant (vi). —Found with No. 

8 ; 32 lines, incised on a single plate. It records that the 
donor of No. 1, when in residence as in No. 11, in (V) Safhvat 
1236, granted the village of AbhelSvatu in the Jaruttha-PottaZo 
together with the patakas of Ma^iSri, Gayasada, Vatavana, 
AsiSma, and Sirima, to the donee of No. 8. It was written 
by the same as in No. 1.® 

‘ Apparently mod. Dehoa, wKich according to Thornton’s Qaeetteer (p. 138) is 
another name of the river Oogra. See Elt Vol. VUI, p. 160. 

* Edited by Kielbom, IA, Vol. XVm, pp. 137-89. 

* Edited by Kielbom, lA, Vol, XVIII, pp. 139-40. 

‘ EditedbyKielhorn, 14. Vol. XVIII,pp. 140-42. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, lA, Vol, XVIII, pp. 142-43. 
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(14) Bodhgayct stone-inscription. —Found in Bodhgaya, in 
the district of Gaya, Bihar; 17 lines. It opens with Ow nowo 
Buddhaya, and then praises the 5.di-Buddha,' the Bodhisattva 
Lokesvara, Ekajata,* Srlghana (Buddha) and the monk 
^rlmitra. This last person is described as the dik§S,-guru of the 
KdMin Jayaccandra. The object of the inscription is to record 
the construction of a large cave (gtihd) at Jayapura, “ with 
Siihhanada ® in front and bearing therein the images of Ugra- 
tara.,* with her hands raised upwards, Dattatara, adored in the 
morning and (another Tara) draped in orange clothes,” in the 

vatsara of king Vikramahka measured by the.Vedas (4), 

eyes (2), and the moon (1), 124...? '’ The praSasti was composed 
by Manoratha, written by the /fdj/ast/iaPurandara, and engraved 
by the iSUpl Dharadhara.® 

(15) Fyzahad grant. —Found near Fyzabad, in Oudh ;''34 
lines, incised on a single plate. Seal and introductory portion as 
usual. It records that the donor of No. 1,® in (V) Samvat 1233 
(A. D. 1187), after bathing in the Ganges at Varanasi, granted 
the village of Kamolf (or Kemoll?) in the Asnresa-Pattald to the 
Voda-Rduta ® Anahga of the Bharadvaja gotra.^^ 

(IG) Meohar stone-inscription.—Inched ‘on door-jamb of 
a ruined temple in the village of Meohar, distant 7 miles from 
Kosam’ iru Allahabad district, U. P.;3 lines only. It records 

■ Sea IHQ, March, 1929, p. 17 ff., and fn-1 on p. 18. 

* See ibid, fn. 1, on p. 17. 

» Seetfijd, p. 16,fD. 1. • 

* See p. 17, fn. 1; Getty, Oods of Northern Buddhism^ y. Ill; 

Indian Buddhist Iconography, pp. 76-81. 

® The first word of the chronogram is lost, 

" First edited by B. L. Mitra, PASB, 1180, Vol. XLIX, pp. 76-80. Some of the 
mistakes were corrected by Kielhorn in El, Vol. V, Appendix, p. 26, No. 177. Finally edit¬ 
ed by my pupil N. Sanyal, IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 14-30. 

^ Now in the Royal Asiatic Society in London. 

® His title as in No. 12 of Govindacandra. Please note that though he has the 
visual title Parartia mdheivara, he is called in V. 9, the incarnation of Narayapa. 

* The editor draws attention to Elliot, Suppl. Glossary, Vol. I, p. 81. 

Edited by Kielhorn, JA, Vol. XV, pp. 10-13. 
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that in (V) Samvat 1245 (A. D. 1189), in the reign of P.-etyadt- 

raidvaU-p(incatayopetd4'Dapati-gajapati-narapati-Tdja-trayddhipati 

vividha-vidyd-vicdra-vacaspati, Srvmaj-Jayoccandradeva,^ a certain 
SrI-Vastavya Thakkura hniU a temple of SiddhesvaraCMahadeva) 
in the village of Mehavada^ in the KausSmba*-Po^tal<i. 

The 16 inscriptions noticed above range over a period of 29 
years (A.D. 1170-89). The Taracandl rock-inscriptions (A. D. 
1169) of his father and his own Benares (A. D. 1175) and the 
Bodhgaya (A.D. 118?) inscriptions show that the Gahadavalas 
maintained their hold on Shahabad, Patna, and Gaya districts 
of Bihar during the period c. 1150-80 A. D. It was in this 
area that they probably came into conflict with the Senas, who 
since the days of Vijayasena (c. 1097-1159 A. D.) were trying to 
extend their influence along the Ganges towards tlie west. The 
statement in the Sena records that Laksmanasena (c. 1184-1206 
A. D.) defeated an unnamed Kafiraja and raised pillars of victory 
at Benares and Allahabad ® certainly refers to his conflict with the 
Gahadavalas of the Ganges valley. According to the Prthvlrdj 
Raso, ‘Jayacandra ’ is said to have maintained friendly relations 
with the Oandellas and helped the Candella king ParamardI (c. 
1167-1202) in his wars against the Cahamana Prthviraja II 
(c. 1177-1192 A. D.).® The same epic contains the story of the 
hostility between Prthviraja II and Jayacandra and the 
romantic episode of the love and marriage of Prthviraja and 
Jayaccandra’s daughter Samyogita. It is difl&cult to believe in 
the details of the Rdso in view of the demonstrated unreliability 
t)f the poem in its present form.’ But it may well be that its 


‘ Compare this with the epithets and titles of grant No. 15; also with No. 12 of 
Govindacandra. 

‘ This village still exists under its ancient name in the vicinity of Kosam; see 
JRAS, 1927, p. 696. 

» Modern Kosam, near Allahabad, ibid, 

* Edited by D. R. Shani, JRAS^ 1927, pp. 695-96. 

» See supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 867-69. 

« See infra, my chapter on the Oandellas. 

’ Jbras, 1927, Vol. in (New Series), pp. 203-11. 
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stories of the struggles between the Cahamanas, Gahadavalas 
and Candellas have a substantial basis of truth. Lulled into a 
false sense of security by the temporary cessation of vigorous 
attacks from the weak successors of Mahmud, they carried 
on their petty feuds and failed to notice the formidable 
storm-cloud that was slowly gathering strength in the hills 
of Ghur. It must remain an interesting historical specula¬ 
tion, whether a common front presented by the later Yamlnls, 
Cahamanas, Gahadavalas, and Candellas could have stemmed 
the advancing tide. But there is no evidence that they 
realised their danger or that they showed any tendency to 
combine their forces. By the year 1186 A. D., the last of 
the Yaminis had been swept away from Lahore, leaving the 
Eastern Punjab and the GangesnJumna valley open to the 
attacks of another horde of Turks, not less bigoted or ferocious 
than the Yamlnls, but led by chiefs who were certainly superior 
to the Ghaznavids in the practical gifts of empire-building. 
Within five years the Cahamanas n^ere fighting a life-and-death 
struggle in the field of Taraori,* near Karnal. There is no 
evidence to show that Jayaccandra, even from an intelligent 
perception of his own self-interest, co-operated in any way with 
the Cahamanas. Before the death-agonies of the Cahamana 
kingdom in the second battle of Taraori (A. D, 1192) had died 
away, Muhammad Ghurl, in 590 H. (A. D. 1193) advancing 
“towards Kinnauj and Banaras,’’ overthrew Jayaccandra in the 
vicinity of Chandwar.** The Tajul-Ma’dthir the almost contem¬ 
porary work ® of i^asan Nizami, gives the following account of 
the Muslim campaign against the Gahadavalas. 

' Also written or Tal§warl; ‘situated on the route from Karnal to Thaneswar. 

8 miles north of the former, 16 miles south of the latter.* See Thornton's Gazetteer^ 
L ondon, 1886, p. 938. 

* TNt Vol. I, p. 470 and fn. 2, see also pp. 491 and 616. On the location of Chand- 
war, see ibid, p. 470, fn. 1, for Raverty's suggestions. The name is sometimes written 
Chandrfiwar. It was situated in the Btawah district near Jumna. Oxford History of India, 
1923, p. 196. 

3 It was commenced in the 602 H, (A. D. 1206), see Elliot, yol. II, p. 209. 
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“ When the army was mustered, it was found to amount to 
‘ 50,000 mounted men clad in armour and coats of mail,’ with 
which they advanced to fight the Rai of Benares. The king 
ordered Kutbu-d din to proceed with the vanguard, consisting of 
1,000 cavalry, which fell upon ‘ the army of the enemies of 
religion,* and completely defeated it. The Rai of Benares, 
Jaichand, the chief of idolatry and perdition, advanced to oppose 
the royal troops with an army, countless as the particles 
of sand.' The Rai of Benares, who prided himself on the 
number of his forces and war elephants, seated on a lofty 
howdah, received a deadly wound from an arrow and fell 
from his exalted seat to the earth.’ His head was carried on 
the point of a spear to the commander, and his body was 
thrown to the dust of contempt.^ The impurities of idolatry 
were purged by the water of the sword from that land, and 
the country of Hind was freed from vice and superstition. 
Immense booty was obtained, such as the eye of the beholder 
would be weary to look at, including hundred elephants.® The 
royal army then took possession of isnl,'where the treasures 
of the Rai were deposited, and there much more precious spoil 
of all kinds rewarded the victors. From that place the royal 
army proceeded to Benares, ‘ which is the centre of Hind, and 
here they destroyed nearly 1,000 temples, and raised mosques 
on their foundations; and the knowledge of the law became 
promulgated, and the foundations of religion were established, 

* According to the Kamil, the ‘ Hindu prince had 700 elephant*, and hie men were 
said to amoont to a million, Elliott Vol. H, p. 261. 

* The Kamil says : ‘The Hindu kin;: was slain, and no one would have recognised 
his corpse but for the fact of his teeth, which were weak at their roots, being fastened in 
with golden wire,’ ibid, 

* Some copies say 300. The Kamil gives the number as 90, iu addition to ‘a white 
one,’ Ellioty Vol. II, p. 251. The TN gives the number as ‘three hundred and odd elephants,* 
see Vol. I, p. 470; Firishta also gives the number as ‘upwards of 30O‘; see TF, Brigg’a 
Trans., Vol. I, p. 178. 

* Placed by CHI, Vol. HI, pp. 19-20, near Jaunpnr, U.P. But it is possibly the same 
place, some 10 miles north of Patehpur in U. P. where was discovered an inscription of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara Mahlpala, dated in V. S. 974; see* lA, Vol. XXI, pp. 173-76, Bee 

infra, p. 688. 
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and the face of the dinar and diram was adorned with the name 
and blessed titles of the king.* The Rais and Chiefs of Hind 
came forward to proffer their allegiance. The government of 
that country was then bestowed on one of the most celebrated 
and exalted servanits of the State.The standards of Khusru 

(Kutbu-d din)...were planted for some days on the fort of Isnl 

and the chiefs and elders all around hastened to his service with 
various kinds of rarities and presents, and his noble court 
became the scene where the princes and generals of the world 
came to bow their heads in reverence.” ^ 

It is generally assumed by historians that the battle of 
Chandwar ‘ put an end to the independent kingdom of Kanauj.’® 
The publication of the Machhlishakr grant* of Hariiioandra has 
however shown that the Gahadavalas, though robbed of most of 
their dominions, were not completely destroyed in 1193 A.D. 
This record was found “ in village Kotwa, parganah Ghiswa, 
tahsil Macchlishahr,” during the course of excavation works in 
the Jauttpur district of U.P. It contains 34 lines, incised on a 
single plate. The circular seal bears the legend Srlmata-HarU- 
candra-devasya and the usual figures and emblems. The 
inscription traces the genealogy of the donor from Ya^ovigraha; 
then records that Pb.-M.-P.-Parama-mahehara-Ahapati'Gaja- 
pati-Narapati- mja-trayddUpati- Vividha- vidya-vicdra-vacaspati- 
Hari^candra,* while residing at Dhanamvakra (?) (line 24), 
after bathing in the Ganges at the Cyavane^vara-ghatta, on 


' The K&mil says : “ After the flight of the Hind as ShahSh ud-Din entered Benares, 
and carried off its treasures upon 1,400 camels ; ** Ellicetj Vol. II, p. 251. 

* JSihat, Vol. II, pp. 222-24; for another account see Kamil of Ibn Athir (c. 1230 
A D ), extracts trans. in Elliott Vol. II, pp. 250-61; see also Brigg s Firishta, Vol. 1. 
pp. 178-79. C/. GHty Vol. HI, pp. 19 ff., where * the Rathor raja Jaiohand, of Kanauj * is 
through a mistake made a contemporary of the Yamini king, Maljmfld of Ghazni. 

» Oxford History of India, 1923, p. 195. 

* See for another record discovered in the same locality, Govindacandra’s No. 86 
abovoi 

* In this grant the titles which first occurred in the grants of Govindacandra 

(see No. 12) are given to all the donors’ predecessors from Govindacandra dpwnwards j see 
lines 16-20, pp. 97-98, Eh Vol. Xa 
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Sunday, the 15th tithi of the bright half of Pau§a in (V) 
Saffivat 1253 (Sunday, the 6th January, A.D. 1197), granted 
the village of Pamahai ‘ with its patakas * to one Eahihlyaka 
(or Hlhlyaka?), son of the 'fhakkura Madana of the 
Kasyapa gotra. It was written by the Mahdk^apatalika 
Thakkura Bhogaditya.” 

The Hariscandra of this record is certainly the same prince 
whose Jdta-karman and Ndma-karana ceremonies were perform¬ 
ed by his father in the year A.D. 1175.* At the time of the 
above grant he was therefore about 22 years old, and at the time 
of the battle of Chandwar barely 18. It appears from this in¬ 
scription that at least for four years this young prince succeeded 
in preserving his independence. This conclusion is further 
supported by the Belkhara stone pillar-inscription, dated in (V) 
Saihvat 1253, which was discovered in the village of Belkhara, 
situated about 12 miles S. E. of Chunar, in Mirzapur district, 
U. P. The inscription is incised on a stone pillar above 
which there is a small figure of a Gane^a, w.ith a few 
letters, and just above the inscription under notice there is a 
rude bird,® and a still ruder horse. There are two inscriptions 
on the pillar. The upper one, of 5 lines, is illegible. The 
lower one, in 9 lines, records the erection of a pillar by Rduta 
Ananda in the reign of Banaka Vijayakarpa, the ruler of Bela- 
sarS.® It is dated as follows : Pararna-hhaUaraketyddi rdjdvali... 


' Hirftlal identified it with Bambftha, a yillnge in the Macbhlishahr tab ail; see ibid, 
p. 94, fn. 6. The editor of the grant however identifies it with Poba, a village about 2 
miles from the find-spot of the grant; ibid, p. 94. 

^ The name of the Patiala ia not clear. But see supra, p. 026, Govindacandra’s grant 
No. 85, which mentions the village of Peroha in Mahasoya-Paftala ; El, Vol, X, p. 94, 
fn. 4. 

^ Edited by Hiranand Saatri, El, Vol. X, pp. 93-100. See also remarks by R. D. 
Banerji on the grant in JASB, 1911, pp. 767 II. j lie reads the date as (V) S. 1267 (A.D. 
1200 ). 

* See supra, p. 637, grants Nos. 6 and 6 of Jayaccandra. 

® Could it be the mythical bird Garu^a,which appears on the seal of the Gahacjav&las? 

* The text is Bela§ara palydih pdlaka, I have given above the translatiou of * ^ 
Ounningham. 
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ASvapati-gajapati-narapati-raja -trayddhipati . Vidyd-vicdra- 

vdcaspati - iSnmat - Kdnyakuhja - vijaya - rdjye - Samvat 1253, 
VaUdkha Sudi 11 Bhaume (Tuesday, 29th April, A.D. 1197).* 
Though unfortunately the inscription does not name the ruler 
of Kanauj, we may guess that he was no other than the Hariii- 
candra of the previous inscription.* It is however doubtful 
whether Hariscandra had any control of Kanauj and the sur¬ 
rounding territory. Though there is no conclusive evidence in 
the Muslim chronicles that Kanauj was actually captured,® yet 
the fact that the two above inscriptions were discovered in the 
Mirzapur and the Jaunpur districts seems to be significant. 

I have already pointed out the very close connection of the 
GShadavalas with Benares and the territories round about it, and 
it seems likely that the power of Hariscandra lingered for some 
time in the more inaccessible parts of the same region. The 
absence of the name of the sovereign lord of Vijayakarpa, the local 
prince of the Chunar region, in the Belkhara epigraph may have 
some connection with the statement of the Tahaqdt-i-Nd^irl that 
in about A.D. 1196 the fiefs of Bhagwat or Bhugwat () and 
Bhluli or Bhiwali ( ) were conferred upon Muhammad ibn 

Bakht-yar.'* These fiefs were situated between the Ganges and 

' Edited by Cunningham, A8R, Vol. XT, pp. 128-30, plate XXXVIll. Re-edited by 
ll. D. Banerji, JASB, 1911, pp. 763-66. -- 

• Cunningham in his translation ol the record accepts the name as * Raja Lakhapa 

Deva(?).’ But at that time the Machhlishahr grant was not known. See on this point B. D. 
Banerji, JASB, 1911, pp. 766 1!. Note the inscription engraved on a brick which was 
found in a village near Jaunpur. It is dated in (V) 5ath. 1273 (A.D. 1217) and is a 
deed of mortgage recording the loan of 2,260 Shahdoddika dramma^ on the pledge of certain 
fields. It does not mention the name of the king, but its script is similar to Jayaccandra’s 
grants; see Vol. XIX, pp. 464-66. 

* Only TN (Vol. I, p. 491) mentions * Jai Chand of Banaras, Kinnauj and the territory 
of Awadh’ in the list of victories of Muhammad Ghuri. But it is doubtful whether by 
‘ Kinnauj * he meant the city or the territorial divi»on of that name. TN (Vol. I, pp. 627- 
28 ) mentions *Kinnaoi-i-Shergarh* (city of Kanauj) as one of the conquests of Iltntmisb, 
See on this point, JASB, 1911, pp. 766-69. 

♦ TN, Vol. I, pp. (i49-60, also fn. 6 on p, 560. 
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the Karmanasa eastward of and adjoining Chunar-garh. The 
absence of the royal name in the Belkhara record may reflect the 
unsettled condition of the neighbouring countries due to the 
repeated incursions of the Turkish bands under Muhammad, the 
fame of whose alertness, bravery and the booty they acquired, 
had “ become noised abroad.” * But in spite of the success of 
the Muslims, the fact that the successors of Jayaccandra conti¬ 
nued to issue inscriptions and grant lands shows the limitations 
of the victory of the Turks. The battle of Chandwar had given 
them only the possession of the more important cities and strong¬ 
holds ; the country-side beyond the reach of the Muslim posts 
still continued to be under Hindu rule.* 

‘ Ibid.p.m. 

* On this point see TJV (Vol. I, pp, 627-28), which refers to Badft’un BanSras, 
Kinnauj-i-Shergarh and Tirhut as the conquests of Iltutmish. Note also the significant 
mention by that authority (ibid, pp. 628-29) of the existence in the reign of Iltutmish of one 
* accursed Bartfi* (or Britu) in ‘ the territory of Awadh * ‘ beneath whose sword, a hundred 
and twenty thousand Musalm«ns had attained martyrdom.’ Ravorty suggests that the 
name of the Hindu chief may bo meant for Pfthu. TN tells us that this ruler was over¬ 
thrown and * sent to Hell ’ by Malik Najir ud-Din Mut^ammad Sh«h, the eldest son of 
SuHan Bhams ud-Din, soon after 623 H. (A.D. 1226), What relation this prince had with 
the Q&hadavftlas must at present remain unknown. But as his date is not far removed from 
the last known date of Hariscandra (A.D. 1197 or 1200?), and as his territory was conti¬ 
guous to the area where the last G&badav&la inscriptions have been discovered, he may 
have belonged to that family. For the history of the Cbuoar region in the Muslim period, 
note the stone-inscription in the fort at Chunar, dated in (V) 1390 (A.D. 1884?), 

which refers to ShahabadinSdi-duf^Stma-Yavanendra-Mahammadd, This prince has been 
identified with Muhammad ibn Tugbluq. The record seems to mention the following line 
of chiefs who ruled in Kd^tpara : 


Devaka 


BeVana 


Candragana 


Svftmiraja 


See /ASB, Vol. V, pp. 341-47; BI, Vol. V, pp. 87-38, No. 263, 
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Genbalogical Table ^ (c. 1075-1200 A.D.)* 

{Dates approximate,) 


Mahioandra (also known as Mahifcala, Mahiyala, 
.D.) and Mahiala). 

(also known as Candradibya and 
A.D.). Candra). 

Madanacandra (also known as Ma(j [ai^ ftpal a«„ and 
(c. 1100-1114 A.D.) Madanadeva, 


Prthvi^pika == | =Ralhya or Eftlhana-devi 
;;;;;^ovindacandra 
(c. 1114-1155 A.D.). 


Nayanakeli-devi = 
Gosala-devi = 

= Kumara-devi 
= Vasanta-devi 

/ . ■ ■ 

1 ■ 
Yuvaraja 
Asphoiacandra 
(A.D. 1134) 

1 

Rdjaputra 
Rdjyapdla 
(A.D. 1143) 

- ^ 1 

■-vij ayacandra 
(c. 1165-1170 A.D.) 

1 

Jayaccandra 
(^4170-1193 A.D.) 

0^ 1 

Hari^candra 

(c. 1193-1200 A.D.) 


(c. 1075-80 A 

^ Candradeva 
(c. 1080-1100 


^s^^Yahvigraha 


^ Princes whose names are in italics did not reign. 
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CHAPTER JX 

The Rastrakutas or Northern India 

I Tiie late Dr. Burnell was inclined to look upon the Raatra- 
kutas as Dravidian in origin.t ‘ He gave the word ra9tra as a 
mythological perversion of ratta which he held to be equivalent 
to the Kanarese or Telegu Raddi or reddi/ denoting ‘ the caste 
of aboriginal Teligu farmers.’ ^ Fleet, however, maintained the 
view that ra^ta is an abbreviation of Rasjirakuta, rather than 
Ra?trakuta an amplified form of ratta. According to this 
theory, ratta is a Prakrit form of the Sanskrit rastra,\ meaning 
a province. Without entering into the complicated question of 
the ethnic origin of the various families who called themselves 
Ra^tralcutas, Rattaa, EdsUkas, Ratrakas, Ra^traudaa, Rastrodas, 
Rdtl^dds, and Rathors, we may now hold that these designations 
are all derived from the word rdstra. Prom very ancient times 
officers who were in charge of provinces were known as 
Rd^triyaa.&The Girnar inscription of RudradSman mentions 
the Rditriya Pu^yagupta of the Vaisya caste, who was an 
officer of the Maurya emperor Candragupta in Kathiawar. 
Kielhorn, while editing the record, took the word Rdstriya in 
the sense of ‘a provincial governor.’‘‘ Since then it has been 
pointed out that the Rd^trapdlaa of the Arthasdatra of Kautilya 
and the Rd§(riyaa were synonymous terms The fact that the 
former used to receive a salary equal to that of the Kumdraa or 
princely viceroys, makes it very probable that the Rd§trapdlaa 
were viceroys of non-royal families. In the land-grants of the 

* BQ, Vol. I, p»rt I, pp. 119-20: P»rt 11, pp. 883-86, p. 886, fn. 2, and also p. 660 
and fn. 9 on the same page. 

* El, yol. yni, p. 46 . 

* lA. 1918, p. 1«. 
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10th and 11th centuries A.D. the word Ras^rapati^ and 
Rdstrakuta^ frequently occur in the list of ofScers addressed by 
the royal donor before making the grant, Tfie fact that the 
Rd^triya Pufyagupta was a Vais'ya, while the Rd^trakutas of 
Manyakheta claimed to be K^atriyas of the lunar race, supports 
the conclusion that all the above words had a professional rather 
than an ethnic significance. I Like the Bengali titles Mazumddr, 
Gakldddr, or Tdlukddr, these official names may have become in 
certain areas crystallised into family, caste, or tribal names. It 
will therefore probably be futile to connect all the families bear¬ 
ing names derived from rostra with one family or tribe. 
Though some of the Rd^trakuta families of Northern India were 
undoubtedly connected with the great dynasty of Manyakheta 
(c. 743-974 A.D.), it will perhaps be safer to assume that the 
other Ra^trakuta houses whose connection with Manyakheta is 
not apparent had an independent origin. In the following 
pages I shall try to give short accounts of the Ra?trakuta 
families of Northern India, with the exception of the Gujarat 
branch of the Rastrakutas (c. 743-974 A.D.), These latter were 
descended from the MSnyakheta dynasty, and with the exception of 
a short period of about 80 years (c. 808-888 A.D.) were depen¬ 
dent on the main branch. Their history therefore belongs 
properly to the history of the Deccan.® 

(i) The Rastrakutas of Kanauj. 

The Rathors of Jodhpur claim to be descended from the 
Rastrakutas of Kanauj. As their bardic chronicles trace their 
descent from ‘Jayacandra,’ * the last Gahadavala king of Kanaujj 
and as there is no evidence to show that the Gaha^avalas were 

‘ EI, Vol. IX, p. 86. 

* Ibid, p. 53. 

* For their history, see BO, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 119.84. 

Jayaccandra of the ioscriptiona, see supra, pp. 586*544, 
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Bastrakutas, the Rastrakutas of Kanauj have been regarded by 
many scholars as a myth.* Recent investigations have how'ever 
conclusively demonstrated the existence of a Rastrakuta family at 
Kanauj. It is not unlikely that the Rapiors >f Jodhpur are really 
descended from this family. In their usual attempt to glorify 
their patrons the praSastikdras may have wrongly connected the 
Rathors with ‘Jayacandra.’ It is however not absolutely impos¬ 
sible that the mistake was unconscious. It may have been 
caused by the fact that ‘Jayacandra was at the time of Muslim 
attack actually the sovereign ruler of Kanauj and the overlord 
of the feudatory Ra?trakuta family of that place. 

The earliest reference to a Rastrakuta family at Kanauj 
is contained in the Surat grant of Trilocanapala dated in 
1161 A.D., which after mentioning the miraculous birth of 
Caulukya goes on to say that the latter married a princess 
of the Rastrakutas of Kanyakubja.® Dr. Hoernle saw ‘ no 
historical value’ in this statement, and tried to interpret the 
verse in a different way.® jBut the existence of Rastrakutas 
in the vicinity of Kanauj is proved beyond all doubt by 
the Budaun stone-inscription of Lakhanapalaf This record ^ 
was found in August 1887 in the ruins of the south gate 
of the old fort of Budauni,® the chief town of the district of 
the same name in U.P. It contains 23 lines, written in 
Devanagarl characters of about the 12th or 13th century A.D. 
It probably contained a date in line 23, but unfortunately the 
editor could not read it. The genealogical portion tells us^ that 
the town of Vodamayuta,® the ornament of the land of Pancala, 
was protected by princes born in the Rastrakuta family 

‘ JRA3, 1905, p. 10; EBI, 4th Ed., p. 399, fo. 6. Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan, Ed. by Crooke, Vol. I, p. 161, fn. 2; Vol. It, p. 824, fn. 2. 

• JA, Vol, XII, p. 201, V. 6, JBAS, 1906, p. 10. 

• JBAS, 1906, pp. 10-11. 

‘ BI, Vol. I, pp. 61-66. 

• Accordiog to Kiolhorn, cslled Vod&mayuta io the record (Hoes 1 and ll). 

• Identified by Kielhorn with Budeun, 
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(kula). The inscription then gives the following list of 
these: 

(1) Candra. 

(2) Vigrahapala. 

(3) Bhuvanapala. 

(4) Gopala. 


(5) Tribhubana.' 


(6) Madanapala. 


(7) Devapaia, 

(8) Bhimapala. 

(9) Surapala.* 

(10) Amrtapala. 

(11) Lakha^apala. 

It next proceeds to give the following list of the spiritual prede¬ 
cessors of the Saiva ascetic Isana^iva, who in the reign of 
Lakhanapala erected a Saiva temple at Vodamayuta. • 

(1) Varmasiva...*of Anahilapataka; ^ he destroyed by the efficacy of 

his mantras a Buddhist idol in Daksinapatha. He 
came to the town of Yodamayiita in the reign of 
No. 7, and was appointed to the headship of a 
ma^ha there, by his Uantri. Succeeded by: 

(2) Murtigana.became the spiritual adviser of No. 9. Succeeded 

by his pupil : 

(3) Kana^iva.born in Gauda, the eldest son of the twice-bom 

Vasavana, a resident of Simhapalli in the Hariyana 
country.*^ He founded a temple of Siva and 
endowed it with the revenues of a place called 
Bhadanaulika. 


^ Tribhuvanapftla? 

• Sfirapala? 

• Popularly known as Anhilwad. Mod. Patan on the Saraawati in N. Gujarat. 

• Also mentioned in inscription No, 238 of Kielhorn's List of N. I. Inscriptions, 
Elt Vol. V, Appendix. Identified by Kielhorn with mod. Hariyana in the Hissar district 
of the Punjab. 

70 
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' The inscription was composed by the poet Govindacandra.* 
This inscription bestows vague praise on most of theBastra- 
kuta princes with the exception of Madanapala,the 6fch of the line. 
We are told about this ruler that in consequence of his “ distin¬ 
guished prowess there never was any talk of Ilamviras coming 
to the banks of the river of the gods ” (Ganges). The identifica¬ 
tion of this Hamvira with the Yamlnl Sultan Ma'sud III * (c. 
1099-1116 A.D.) is suggested by a Set Mahet Buddhist stone- 
inscription, dated in (V) S. 1176 (A.D. 1119-20),* which men¬ 
tions a Gadhi-puradhipa Gopala and Madana, who are most 
probably to be identified with the Kastrakuta princes (4) and 
(6) in the Budaun record bearing the same names.* As 
Budaun was conquered by Qutb ud-Din in A. D. 1202 and 
was conferred as a fief on Shams ud-Din Iltutmish, we may 
infer that Lakhanapala was the last Hindu ruler of that area, 
and probably flourished in the first quarter of the 13th century. 
If this date for him be correct, then we may assign Madanapala, 
the 6th prince in the ascending line from Lakhanapala, to the 
first quarter of the 12th century A. D. The proximity of the 
dates and of the areas, viz., Badaun and Kanauj, leaves very 
little doubt that the two records relate to the same persona. 


Gopala and Madanapala. 

As the Gahadavala Candradeva claims to have conquered 
Kanauj some time before 1090 A.D., it may be inferred that he 
conquered it from Gopala. The descendants of Gopala however 
appear to have been suffered to exist as feudatories by the Gaha- 
(Javalas. It is not unlikely that these Ba^trakutas continued to 
hold Kanauj till the reign of Iltutmish (1911-36 A.D.), who 


‘ Edited by Kielhorn, Vol. I, pp, 61-66. 

* See supm, chapter on the Qahadavaias, pp. 614-16. First suggested by my pupil 
N.B. Sanyal, JASBt 1926, p. 106. 

® See supra, pp. 605 and 618; inscription No. 10 of Gahadavala Govindacandra’s 
reign. 

• JASB, 1926, pp. 105 ff. 
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conquered ‘ Kinnauj-i-Shergarh’ and brought the territory of 
Oudh and Badaun under subjection.^ 


(2) The Rastrakutas of G. P. and G. I. 

The Rastrakuta families of C. P. and C. I. may be con¬ 
veniently grouped under the headings of (1) Rdstrakutas of 
Manapura, (2) Rdsttrakutas of Betul, and (3) Rdstrakufas of 
Pathari. 


(a) The Rdstrakutas of Manapura. 

The existence of this family is known from the Undikavd- 
tikd grant of the Eastrakiita Abhimanyu, The exact fmd-spot of 
this is unknown. It contains*22 lines, incised on 3 plates. It is 
not dated, but has been referred approximately to the 7th cen¬ 
tury A.D. on palaeographic grounds.* The seal contains the 
figure of a lion couchant facing the proper right, with jaws open 
and tongue protruding.® The grant opens with Om svasti and in 
the introductory portion gives the following genealogy of the 
donor:— 


Mana or Maaanka.ornament of tho liastrakutas. 


Devaraja. 

I 

Bhavisya. 

Abhimanyu. 


X X 

-^^- 

(Names not given.) 


' TN, Vol. I, pp. 627*29; see also supra, chapter on the Gahadavalas, p. 547 , fn. 2 . Consult 
B&if^raudha^va^Sa-Mah&kdvya of Rudca Kavi, composed in Saka 1618 (A.D. 1696 ), under 
the orders of king Narayapia Shah of Mayuragiri (mod. Mulher, not far from Satana in 
Nasik District). The princes claim descent from Ra^trau^ha, who was adopted by NarS- 
yana, the childless king of Kanauj. The clan of Mayuragiri are known as the Bagula 
clan of the Eathors and have the same gotra (Gautama) as that of the Jodhpur branch. 
The ancestors of Nardyaija Sh&h seem to have accepted service under Jayasiihha of Anahil- 
lapura, and after the downfall of the Vaghelas migrated to the Nasik region. 

* Fleet in BG, Vol. I» Part II, p, 386; El, Vol. VIII, p. 163. Jackson referred the 
grant to about 450 A.D., see BO, Vol. I» Part I, p. 120. 

^ The seals of the Rii^^rakutas of Mdnyakheta contain the figure of a Oarutfa- 
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This last ruler, while residing at Manapura’ granted the 
small village of Undikavatika^ to the god Daksina-Siva, through 
Jatavara, a PUupata ascetic in charge of the temple situated at 
Petha-Pangaraka.® The grant was made in the presence of 
Jayasiraha, the Umvataa-Ko^a-nigraha.^ 

This land-grant of Abhimanyu seems to be the earliest in¬ 
scription of the princes who designated their family as Rastrakuta. 
The lion-seal of the family of Manahka may indicate that his line 
was quite distinct from the Malkhed family, who had the figure 
of Garuda on their seals. The town named MSnapura, from 
which the grant of Abhimanyu was issued, was probably found¬ 
ed by Manaiika. If its identification with Man pur near Mhow 
is accepted,® we may infer that this family ruled over the valley 
of the Narbada from Mhow to Pachmarhi. 


(5) The Ra§traktHa8 of Betul. 

The existence of this family is also known from a single 
grant, the Multal grant of Nandaraja. It was found in the 
possession of a Gosain resident at Multai, the chief town of the 

• Identified by Hultzscb with Manpnr, near Bandhogarh, in Eewa, El, Vol. VUI. 
p 166 • Bhagyanlal Indraji thought that it was an older form of the name MSuyakheJa (mod. 
MalkhW). about 60 miles 8.E. of Sholaput; BQ. Vol. I. Part I, p. 120. Fleet at first identi¬ 
fied it ‘ with the modern MSnpur in Malwa. abont 12 miles S. W. of Mhow,’ in the Indore 
Residency. C.I. {ibid, Part II. p. 386; lA, Vol. XVHI, pp. 283-34), but later thought it not 
impossible that M&npur may have been the older name of Shohagpur, or Sobhapur, which is 
a large village 6 miles on the N.B. of Shohagpur {ibid, Vol. XXX, p. 614). 

» Identified with the mod. village of Oontia, near Pagara; the latter is 4 miles N. of 
Pachmarhi'inHoshangabad district, C.P., lA, Vol. XXX, p. 614, 

• The Mahaiiva temple at Pagara, about 4 miles north of Pachmarhi, in Hoshangabad 
district, C.P., has been identified with this Daksiija-Siva temple; BO, Vol. I, Part I, p. 132j 
M, Vol. XXX, p. 611. 

* Does it mean.‘commandant of the fort of Harivatsa ' 1 nigruha = pil<it Its ordinary 
sense is,chastiser,but Fleet took n»grolio»p5fo, see lA, Vol. XXX, p. 610. The inscription 

was first published by Bhagvanlal Indraji in/BBAb, Vol. XVI, pp. 88 if., and critically 

esamined by Fleet in I A, Vol. XXX, pp. 609 if. It was noticed in the BO by both Jackson 
and Fleet, and finally edited by Hultzsch in El, Vol. VIH, pp. 163-66. 

* Fleet rejected this identification, suggested by him (in BO, Vol. I, Part H, p. 386) 
on the ground that it was north of the Narbada. This does not appear to me to be a suffi¬ 
cient reason. 
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Multal sub-division of the Betul district in the C. P.' It 
contains 31 lines of writing in Nagarl characters, incised on 
3 plates. The seal, which is a part of the ring itself, bears in 
outline‘s the figure of Garuda and the legend Yuddhastirah. 
The record opens with 0th svasti, and then gives the followng 
genealogy of the donor : 


In the Ra^\rakutdnvaya 



Govindaraja 

Svamikaraja 

Naudaraja, alias Yuddhaaura. 


The object of the grant is to record the grant of the village 
of Jalaukuhe to the Brahman Sriprabha Caturveda. In line 29 
we are told that the charter was written by the S&ndhivigrahika 
Naula in ^aka-kdla-samvatsara 031 (c. 709 A.D.j.^" 

Fleet thought that this family was a feudatory line. The 
figure on the seal is similar to that on the seal of the Ra§tra- 
kutas of Malkhed. It may indicate that two lines were connect¬ 
ed, but the connection is not apparent. 


(c) The Rd§trakutas of Pathari. 


The existence of this family is also known from a single 
inscription, the Pathari stone pillar-inscription of Parabala. 
This is incised on the northern face of a tall monolith with a 
bell-shaped capital, in Pathari (long. 78° 15', lat. 23° 56'), 

* Fleet; pointed out that the localities mentioned in the grant do not bear any resom. 
blance to any villages in the Multal district or in Hoshangabad or Jubbulpore. It is 
therefore not certain that the grant really belongs to the locality where it was found. ‘All 
that can be said on this point is that the characters show that it belongs to some part of 
Central India or of the Central Provinces /A, Vol. XVin, pp. 230 - 31 . 

* First published by Prinsep in Vol. VI, pp; 809 fl. Re-edited by Fleet, lA, 

Vol. XVIII, pp. 230-36. 
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the chief town of the State of the same name in the Bhopal 
Agency, C.I. It contains 36 lines. The characters resemble 
those of the G-walior pra^asti of Bhoja (V.S, 933). It 
opens with Om namah and four verses invoking the god Vi^nu 
under the names of Murari, Krsiia, and Hari, and then gives the 
genealogy of a line of kings as follows ; 


In the HdstraktHa-vaM^a 


X 


Jejja. 

Karkaraja...in a furious battle 
where rows of Pali- 
dhvaja banners were 
fluttering, he ‘caused 
Nagavaloka quickly 
to turn back’ (V. 14), 
and devastated his 
home (V. 15). 

Parabala...* now rules here 

the land ’ ;.the 

fortune of royalty... 
conquered for him 
Pdli-dhvaja banners 
(V. 24). 

The proper object of the inscription is to record that this 
last king founded a temple of Sauri (Visnu), before which he 
erected the Guru(pi-dhva'ja pillar on which it was engraved. 
The first part of the inscription (lines 1-31) ends here. The 
second part (lines 32-38), which appears to have been added as 
post-script, then seems to record the installation of an image of 
Visnu.* The date, (V) Samvat 917 (A.D. 861), comes at the end 
of the first patt (line 31).® 

This inscription supplies some facts of considerable historical 
importance. Kielhorn had already pointed out that the unknown 


Elder brother.. .After defeating 
Kar^iata soldiers 
obtained the king¬ 
dom of Lata. 


' The inscription is damaged here. 

* Edited by Kielhorn, El, Vol. IX, pp. 248-56, 
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elder brother of Jejja, who is reported to have conquered Tjata 
after defeating the Karnatas, must be placed in the period 
757-812 A.D., during which we know little about Lata.* It 
thus appears likely that he may have conquered portions of 
Gujarat by defeating the armies of the Eastrakutas of the 
Deccan (Karnatas) after the death of Kakkaraja, the local 
Rastrakuta ruler, in 767 A.D. The Nagavaloka defeated by 
Karkaraja has also been identified by Kielhorn with the Gurjara- 
Pratihara Nagabhata II (c. 815-33 A.D).^ The enmity between 
these Rastrakutas and the rising power of the Gurjara-Pratl- 
haras appears to have brought them into friendly alliance with 
the Palas of Bengal and Bihar. This is shown by the probable 
identification of the Parabala of our inscription with the Rastra¬ 
kuta Parabala of the Pala records.® The marriage of Ranna- 
devl, the daughter of Parabala, with Dharmapala (c. 769-815 
A.D.) must be accepted as the outward symbol of the close 
alliance between these two enemies of the Gurjara power. 
Another interesting fact is the mention of the Pali~dhvaja 
banner in connection with the victories of Karkaraja and 
Parabala. The possession of this flag was claimed by both the 
Calukyas of Vatapi* and the Rastrakutas of Malkhefl.® 

(3) The Rastrakutas of Rajputana. 

Inscriptions of Rastrakuta princes have been found in Raj¬ 
putana with dates ranging from about 973 to 1366 V.S. They 
may be conveniently grouped under the following heads :— 

(a) The Rdsfrakiitas of Hastikuwi. 

(h) The Rastrakutas of Dhanop. 

(c) The Rastrakutas (Rathadds) of Bithu. 

' Ibid, T?. 262; also El, Vol. VII, Appendix II, p. 4. The period falls between 
MahaTajadhiraja Kakkar&ja II (A.D. 767) and Indraraja, the brother of the Ra?{raka}s 
Qovinda III (c. 794-814 A.D.), for whose sons we have dates from 811 to 827 A.D. 

» KI, Vol. IX,p. 261. 

• See supra. Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, p. 288 ; also El, Vol. IX. p. 251. 

• BO, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 189, 338, and 368, 

• Ibid, pp. 887 and 402, 
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(a) The Ra^trakutas of Hastikun^i. 


The existence of this family was revealed by the discovery 
of the so-called Bijapur stone-inscription of Dhavala. According 
to ‘ local report ’ the stone was originally fixed in the wall of a 
solitary Jaina temple situated about 2 miles from the village 
of Bijapur in the Bali (G-odwar) district of the state of 
Jodhpur.^ The inscription consists of 32. lines, and contains 
■ two separate records. The first one extends from lines 1 to 
22, the second from lines 23 to 32. The second record ‘opens 
with the praise of the Jaina religion.’ It then gives the 
following genealogy of a line of princes :— 

Harivarman 

I 

Vidagdharaja. SrhBdsirahuta-hula- 

I kdnana-kalpa-Vf'kga, 

Mammata 

The inscription then records that Vidhagdharaja built a Caitya- 
grha at Hastikundi® for his guru Balabhadra.. The former 
prince in (V) Samvat 973 granted certain donations, frds of 
the proceeds of which were to go to the Jina (Arhat) and ^rd to 
the guru as Vidtja-dana. These grants were renewed by 
Mammata in V. S. 996. The closing verse expresses a wish that 
the endowments may be enjoyed by the progeny of Ke^avadasa 
Suri as long as mountains, etc., last. The inscription was 
engraved by the Sfdradhdra Satayogesvara. 

' The iuBcription according to another report was discovered by Captain Burt “ in the 
interior of a gateway leading to Mandir, distant oiie kos from Beejapoor, on the route from 
Odeypore to Siroht near Mt. Abu;** JASB, Vol. X, p. 821. 

* Mod. Hathundi. close to the village of Bijapur, 10 miles to the south of Bali, the 
headquarters of a district of the same name in Jodhpur; lOJ, Vol. VI, p. 247. 
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The first record opens with two verses in praise of the Jinas 
or Tirthahkaras. Then follows the genealogy of the same line 
of prinpes as above :— 

Hari varman=Euoi 

I 

Vidagdha. 

Mammata 

r 

Dhavala. 


Balaprasada 

The next 6 verses (22-27) are devoted to the praise of Hastikundi, 
the capital of Balaprasada. Next is mentioned the Suri gSnti- 
bhadra, the pupil of Vasudeva. Then follows the information 
that the gosthi of Hastikundi renovated the temple of the first 
Tirthankara (Rsdbhanatha), which was first built by Vidagdha- 
raja. After its renovation Santibhadra in (V) Sarhoat 1053 
(A.D. 997) installed the image of the TTrthaAkara. The inscrip¬ 
tion was composed by SuryScarya.” 

The inscription supplies some interesting information in 
connection with the achievements of Dhavala, MunjarSja has 
been correctly identified with the Paramara Vakpati-Munja 
(c. 974-95 A.D.).‘‘ The lord of the Gurjaras mentioned here was 
most probably the Caulukya Mularaja I of Guji-at (c, 961-96 
A.D.),® while the prince whose name is lost was possibly a 
Guhila of Medapata. Durlabharaja was identified by Kielhorn 

' Mod. Ahad, near the Udaipur station. The Guhilot clan Ahadiyft derives its name 
from this place. 

^ Mod. Mewar. 

* First noticed by Kielhora, JASB, 1893, Vol. LXIT, Part I, pp. 809-14, Then edited 
by Pandit Bamkaran, Vol. X, pp. 17-24. 

* Ji45B, 1893, Vol. LXn, Part I, p. 311. 

» Ibid. . * - 
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induced to build a temple of Jina in the 
town of Hastikundi by his preceptor Vasudeva. 


.gave shelter to the armies of a king (name 
lost) and of the lord of the Gurjaras, when 
Mufijaraja had destroyed Aghata,^ the pride of 

Medapata (V. 10);.afforded protection to 

Mahendra against Durlabharaja (V. 11); gave 
support to Dharamvaraha (V. 12); and abdicated 
in favour of his son Balaprasada (V. 19). 
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with the brother of the Cahamana Vigraharaja of the Harsa 
inscription dated in V.S. 1030.* The same scholar rightly 
identified Mahendra with the Naddula Cahamana of the same 
name,® Pandit Ramkaran has suggested the possibility of the 
identification of Dharaflilvaraha with the Paramara king of 
that name, who is said to have been the ruler of Nav-kot in 
Marwar.® 

The proposed identifications, if accepted, would show the 
comparative importance of this Ra^trakvita family. Their im¬ 
portance was probably in some measure due to the fact that their 
‘ principality was situated in the region where the frontiers of the 
Caulukya, the Cahamana, and the Paramara kingdoms met. 
As incessant struggles went on between these powers, the Ra§tra- 
kutas could always count on the assistance of one when threaten¬ 
ed by another of the three,.'* 

(b) The Ra^trakutas of Dhanop. 

The existence of this family was made known by the dis¬ 
covery of the Dhanop stone-inscription of the Rastrakuta Caeca. 
It was found at Dhanop, 16 miles north of Shahpura, capital of 
the principality of the same name in Rajputana. It contains 13 
lines, opening with 0th namah Sivaya and a verse invoking Siva. 
We are next introduced to a king named Caeca. Then we are 
given the following genealogy of the princes of this family :— 

In the Rdsf rahuianvaya 

(1) Bhallila 

I 

(2) Dantivarman...erected a temple of Siva. 


(3) Buddharaja (4) Govinda...erected a temple of red colour. 

‘ Ibid. 

* Elt Vol. IX, p. 71; also pp. 64 and 67. 

* El, VoK X, p. 19 and fn. 1. 

* Annalla-devI, the wife of the Cahamana Xlba^a of.Naddula (A.D. 1162-61), who 
traced her dtscent to the Rd9^rau4<i-vafhSa may have belopged to this Hathnndi branch, 
Sea El, Vol. XI, p. 71, fn. 2. 
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Then we are told that many years after the passing away of these 
princes, a devotee of Siva named Nagna-bhat^araka, seeing 
that the god founded by the above-mentioned kings received 
no worship, went to king Caeca and said : “ 0 king, this temple 
belongs to the princes of your family ” ‘ and induced him to 
renovate it, and it was dedicated to Siva under the name 
Dhahkes'vara. The inscription was engraved by Ramadeva. 
It ends with the date (V) Sathvat 1063.* 

That the power of these Ra?trakutas probably extended into 
the region now known as the State of Kotah is shown by the 
Shergadh stone-inscription dated in (V) S. 1074. This, 
together with two other records dated in (V) S. 1075 and 1084, 
was incised on a stone which was lying outside the temple of 
LaksmI-Narayana at Shergadh, in the State of Kotah in Raj- 
putana. It records that in V. S. 1074 the Seth Narasimha and 
two others made a grant of one Kar^a of ghee as unguent for the 
feet of Bhattaraka Nagnaka. There can hardly be any doubt 
that this last person is identical with the Nagna-bhattSraka of 
the Dhanop inscription of Caeca.® 


(c) The Rdftrakutas (Rathadds) of Bithu. 

This branch is known from the Bithu stone-inscription of 
the STh?l Rathada, engraved on a devil (memorial stone) in 
Bithu, a village about 14 miles N. W. of Pali, the principal 
town in the district of the same n 9 ,me in the State of Jodhpur, 
It contains 7 lines, recording that in (V) S. 1330 the Rathada 
Siha, son of Kauioara (Kumara) Sri-Seta, went to the world 
of gods. ‘ May the bliss of heaven be for . Parvatl, the 
Solahkinl.’ * 


' This shows that Caeca was a Baf|rakuta. Bat we do oot know bow be was related 
to the previous family. 

* Edited by D. E. Bhandarkar, lAp 1911, pp. 174-76. 

» Edited by the same, ibid, pp. 175*76. 

Edited by the same, ibid, pp. 181-88. 
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Prof. Bhandarkar rightly identified this Siha, son of Seta, 
with Siya jl, the son of Setram, the reported founder of the 
royal family of Jodhpur. The Ra^hors of Jodhpur claim descent 
from the Rastrakutas of Kanauj {Kanojlya-Rathofa).^ It is 
therefore very likely that this family was a branch of the line of 
Lakhanapala, which, we have seen, ruled in Budaun and 
Kanauj probably as feudatories of the Gahadavalas.' It may well 
be that after the destruction of this Rastrakuta line in the 13th 
century a scion of this family, possibly Seta, migrated to 
Rajputana and became the founder of the modern Rathors. As 
usual, the bards, mixing facts with fiction, represented him as 
connected with Kanauj and the famous GahacJavSla prince 
Jayaccandra.® 

(4) The R&atrahutas of Bihar. 

In my chapters on the dynasties of Bengal and Bihar and the 
Gahadavalas, I have already referred to this line of RastrakQtas. 
In her Sarnath inscription, Kumara-devI,^ the queen of the 
Gahadavala Govindacandra (c. 1114-1155 A.D.), refers .to her 
maternal grandfather Mahana, the ruler of Anga {Ahgapa) and 
‘ a peerless warrior of the Gauda country. ’ Mahana is further 
described as ‘ the venerable maternal uncle (matula) of kings ’ 
who had conquered the Chikkora Devaraksita of Pith! and 
maintained the glory of Ramapala. This led to the identifica¬ 
tion of Mahana with the Raa^rakfita Mahana or Mathana of the 
Rama-carita of Sandhyakara Nandi,® who wa-i the maternal 
uncle of Ramapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.), and materially aided 

» AR, Vol. I, p. 161; Vol. U, p. 824. 

* See suprat pp. 605, 507 and 618. 

* Note also the Bikaner praiasli of Baya Siftgha of V.S. 660, JASB, Vol. XVI (N.8.), 
pp 262 ff.; and the Trisinghari inscription of DShada, son of A^vatthaman (Asothama), 
and grandson of Sihft, dated in V.S. 1366. See I/l, 1911, p. 301. 

* El Vol. IX, pp. 319-20. No. 42 of the Gahadavala Govindacandra; see above^ p. 528. 

» MASB, Vol. in, No. 1. See supra, Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar, pp. 338 ff. 
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him in establishing his power. The Rama-carita makes it clear 
that Mathana was a feudatory of Rftmapala. The names of the 
following members of this family are supplied by the Rama- 
canta ^ and the Sarnath inscription :— 

/ 

X 


Mathana 
or Mahana 


Brother 


Mahdprailhdra 

Sivaraja 


I Pdla king 
Daughter = Vigrahapala III 
(c. 1055*81 A.D.) 

Bamapala (c. 1084-1126 A.D.) 


I 

Chikkora 

Devarak8ita= Sankara-devi 
of 

Pithi 


Gdhadavdla 

Go vindacandra = Kumara- devi 
(c. 1114-1155 A.D.) 


Mahdmdndalika 

Kahnura-deva 


Suvarna-deva 

r . . 

M ai^daladhipati 
Candra 

[Friend and contemporary 
of the Pala Madanapala 
(c. 1130-50 A.D.)] ' 


(5) The Rastrakutas of Kathiawar. 

A Veraval inscription iatei in V. S. 1442 (A.D. 1384) gives 
us the name of prince {Nrpa) Bharma of the Ra§troia-vaMa.^ 
Veraval is a port in the State of Junagarh, ini Kathiawar, 
situated in Lat. 20°33' N. and Long. 70°26' E. The inscrip 
tion reveals the existence of RSstrakuta chiefs in Kathiawar even 
after the Muslim conquest in 1299 A.D., and is chiefly interest¬ 
ing as it supplies the form which shows the gradual 

vemacularisation of the word Ra§trakuta towards modern 
Ratho4a or Rathor. 


' See in this connection IHQ, March, 1929, pp. 36-48. 

^ Antiquarian Remains ol the Bombay Presidency, p. 186;^!, Vol. V, Appendix. 
Kielhom’a List of Northern Inscriptione, No. 1442. 
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Genealogical Tables. 

{Dates approximate.) 

J. The Fidstrakutas of Kanauj (c. 1050-1202} \ 

Candra 

I 

Vigrahapala 
Bhuvanapala 
Gppala (c. 1090 A.D.) 

^ \ ^ 

Tribhuvana(pala ?) 1 Devapala 

Madanapala | < 

(c. 1119-1125 A.D*) 1 

Bhimapala 

Su(8iu?)rapala 

Amrfcapala 

■| 

Lakhanapala (o. 1202). 

II. The KaiiraMtas of G.l. and C.P : 

(a) The Mdnapura Family (o. 650-700 A.D,): 

Mana or Manarika 

I 

Devaraja 

I 

1 - r ■■ 1 

Bhavisya ^ ^ 

r ----- 

Abhimanyu (Names not given) 

(b) The Betul Family (c. 675-650 A. D.): 

Durgaraja 

Qovindaraja 

Svamikaraja 

Nandaraja alias Yuddhiisura 
(c, 630-50 A, D.) 
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5()'i 


X 


Elder brother, ruler of 
La^a (c. 760 A. D,) 


III. The Rd^trakutas of Rajputana: 


1 

• Jejja 

Karkaraja (c. 800-815 A.D.) 
Parabala (c, 815-865 A*D*) 


(а) The Haatikundi Family (c. 900-1000 A,D.): 

Harivarman = Ruci 

Vidagdha (c. 916 A.D,) 
Mammata (c. 939 A.D.) 

Dhavala {o. 960-80 A.D.) 
Balaprasada (c. 880-1000 A.D.). 

(б) The Dhanop Family (o. 950-1010 A,D,): 

Bhalllla 

I 

Dantivarman 


Buddharaja 


Govinda 

Caeca (A.D. 1006) 


(o) The Bithu Family (c. 1200-1310 A.D.): 

Seta 

SiL (died 1273 A.D.) 
A^vatthaman 

I 

Duhada (A.D. 1809) 


IV. The Raapakutas of Bihar (c, 1050-1150 A.D.): 

[For the list ot princes, see supra, the genealogical tables in the 
chapter on the ‘ Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar,’ p. 387.] 

V. The Rastrakutas of Kathiawar: 

Bharma (A.D. 1384.) 
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CHAPTER X 


The Later Gurjara-PbatIharas of Kanauj 

pThe Kanyakubja empire of the Puspabhutis did not long 
survive the death of Harsavardhana in about 647 A.D. His death 
introduces us to one of those periods of turmoil which inevitably 
follow the disruption of a strong empire and precede the foun¬ 
dation of a new one in Indian history. It is very difficult to 
give any connected account of political happenings in Northern 
India for about two hundred years after this event. The Tibetan 
invasion and control of the Ganges valley, the attempted revival 
of the Gupta empire by Adityasena and of the Kanauj empire 
by Yasovarman are some of the more important incidents of the 
first half of this period. The hope of an early revival of the hege¬ 
mony of Kanauj however was shattered by the ambition of the 
Karkota kings of Kashmir. Then followed what may be des¬ 
cribed as a triangular contest between the Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar, the Gurjara-Pratiharas of Malwa and Western India, and 
the Rastrakutas of the Deccan for the possession of the Ganges- 
Jumna valley and the city of Kanauj. After a struggle of about 
half a century, in which fortune showed her fickleness by alter¬ 
nately favouring each of the combatants, she at last became the 
bride of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. Some time before the year 836 
A.D. they captured Kanauj, and, thanks to the achievements of two 
of their ablest chiefs, Bhoja and Mahendrapala, at last succeeded 
in re-establishing an empire in India that in extent rivalled, if it 
did not exceed, that of the Guptas and the Puspabhutis. There 
is uncjuestioned epigraphic evidence to show that the last of these 
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two princes rule4 over an area which extended from the Karnal 
district in the Punjab to Bihar and from the Kathiawar peninsula 
to Northern Bengal.* The strength and power of the G-urjara- 
Pratiharas are amply attested by the account of the contemporary 

' The important insoriptions and dates for the history of the Gorjara-Pratlh&raa ap 
to the reign of Mabendrap&la are as follows : 

(1) Jodhpur stone-inscription of PratlhSra Bauka, V. 8. 894, El^ XVm, 87-99. 

(2) Gbafayaia stone-insoription of Pratfhara Kakkuka» Y.S. 918, JRAS^ 1895, 613-21. 

(8)4 Qha^ay&la pillar atone-inscription of Pratlhara Kakkuka, Y.S. 918, 

IX, 277*81. 

(4) The five records of the Gurjaras of Broach : 

(i-«) Two Kaira grants of Dadda II, K.S. 830 and 385, Vol. XIII, pp. 82-91. 
(m) Sankbeda grant of the time of Dadda II, K.S. 89), £f/, Vol. II pp. 20-21. 

(iv) Nausari grant of Jayabhata III, K.S, 466, //I, Vol. XIII, pp. 77*81. 

(i 7 ) The second plate of the Kavi grant of the same, K.S. 486, I A, Vol. V, pp. 
113-16. 

(6) The Sankheda Gnrjara grant (second half only) of (Dadda I?), K.S. 346, El, 
Vol. II. pp. 19-20. 

(6) The three records of the Gurjaras of Broach held to be spurious by Bhagwanlal 

Indraji and Fleet ; 

(t) Umeta grant of Dadda II, ^aka» S. 400, 1A, Vol. VII, pp. 61-66. 

(it) Bagnmra grant of the same, Saha. 8. 417 ,1 A, Vol. XVII, pp. 183-200. 

(fii) Ilao grant of the same, Saka. 8. 4I7, lA, Vol. XIII, pp. 116-19. 

(7) Hansot plates of the Oaham&na Bhartfvaddha of the time of NSgavaloka, V.S. 

813, i?I, Vol. XII, pp. 197.204; NagSvaloka is identified with Nfigabhala I, 
I A, Vol 40, 1911, p. 240. 

(8) Osia stone-inscription of Vatsaraja, JRAS, 1907, Part II, pp. 1010-11. 

(9) The passage in Jaina-Hativarhia giving the date Saha. 8. 703 for Vafcsa king of 

Avanti; see I A, XV, pp. 141-43; BQ, Vol. I, Part II, p. 197 and fn. 2; El, 
Vol. VI, pp. 195-96. 

(10) Buohkala stone-inscription of Nagabha^U II, V.S. 872, JRASy 1907, Part IT, 

p. 1011. The date is wrongly given by Marshall as 892 but see El, Vol. IX, 
p. 4, fn. 1. 

(11) Barah copper-plate of Bhojadeva, V.S. 893, El, Vol. XIX, pp. 15-19. 

(12) Danlatpnra plate of the same, V.S. 900, El, Vol. V, pp. 208-18; see for the 

correction of the date, JBRAS, Vol. XXI, pp. 419 ff. 

(18) Deogadh pillar-inscription of Bhoja, V. 8. 919 and Saha S. 784, El, Vol. IV, 
pp. 309-10, 

(14-16) The two Gwalior Oaturbhuja temple inscriptions of the same, V.S. 982 and 
983, El. Vol. I, pp. 164-62. 

(16) Gwalior (Sagar-Til) stone-inscription of the same, El, Vol. XVIII, pp. 99-114; 

ASh 1903-04, pp. 277-86. 

(17) Ahar stone-inscription of the same, Har^a. S. 259, El, Vol. XIX, pp. 62-62. 

(18) Delhi fragmentary stone-inscription of Bhoja RMR, 1924, p. 8. 

(19) Pehowa Garibnith temple stone-inscription of the same, Har^a 8 . 276, El, 

Vol. I, pp. 184-90. 
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Arab writers.* The Arab satraps of Sind soon found their way 
blocked by the mighty arm of these rulers, and came to regard 
them as the greatest foe of the Muhammadan faith. Though 
there is at present little evidence, it may be surmised that but 
for the powerful aid of the Bastrakuta rulers of the Deccan, the 
Arab power in the last half of the 9th century would probably 
have been crushed in Sind. 

'"liiahendrapala died some time after 907-08 A.D. The 
chronological arrangement of the princes who succeeded him is 

(20) Barton Mnseum, Bhavnagar fragmentary atone-insoription of the time of Bhoja 
XIX, pp. 174-77. 

(21-23) The two Una grants of the time of Mahendrapala, Valahhi, B. 674 and 
V.8. 066, El, Vol. IX, pp. 1-10. 

(23) Dighwa-DabauUplateof the same, V.8. 965, I A, Vol. XV, pp. 105-18; JBRAS, 

Vol. XXI, pp. 405 ff. 

(24) Siyadoni stone-inscription of the same, V.S. 960 and 964, El, Vol I, pp. 162-79. 

(26) Fehowa prat as ti of the same, El, Vol. I, pp. 242-60, 

l26) Ram-Gaya stone-inscription of the same, year 8, MASS, Vol. V, No. 3, p. 64. 

(27) Guneria stone-inscription of the same, year 9, MASB, Vol. V, No. 8, p. 64. 

(28-29) Two British Museam stone-inscriptions of the same, years 2 and 6, NKOWO, 

1904, pp. 210-11. 

(80) Itkhori stone image inscription of the same, A 81, 1920-21, p. 35. 

(31) Pabarpnra (N. Bengal) votive stone pillar-inscription of the same, 6th year, not 
yet edited; notioed in A81, 1925-26, p. 141. 

^fon»Ourjara Inscriptions : 

(1) Aihole inscription of Polake^in II, J^aka. 8. 666, BI, Vol. VI, pp. 1-12. 

(2) Radhanpnr plates of Govinda III, 3aka. 8. 780, BI, Vol. VI, pp. 239-51. 

(8) Wani grant of the same, Saha. 8. 730 (for 728), I A, Vol. XI, pp. 167-68. 

(4) Sanjan plates of Amoghavarja, BI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 235-57. 

(5) Pathari pillar-inscription of Parabala, V.S. 917, ^/, Vol. IX, pp. 248-56 and I A, 

1911, pp. 239-40. 

(6) The Baroda grant of Karka-Suvaroavarsa, S. 784, I A, Vol. XII, pp. 166-65. 

(7) The Nilgnnd inscription of Amoghavarfa, 3aka» S. 788, El, Vol. VI, 98-108. 

(8) Khalimpnr plate of Dharmapftla, El, Vol. IV, pp. 243-54. 

(9) Monghyr grant of Devapala, BI, Vol. XVIII, pp. 804 07. 

(10) Bhagalpur plate of NarSya^apSla, I A, Vol. XV, pp. 804-10. 

(11) Badal pillar-inscription of Garavami4ra, El, Vol. II, pp. 160-67. 

(12) Kahla plate of the Kalacnri So^hadeva, V.S. 1134, BI, Vol. VII, pp, 86-93. 

(18) Bilhari stone-inscription of the rulers of Oedi, BI, Vol. I, pp. 251-70. 

(14) Benares copper-plate of Karijadevs, K.8. 793, El, Vol. II, pp. 297-310. 

(16) Chatsu inscription of the Gohila Bahtditya, BI^ Vol. XII, pp. 10-17. 


1 Ellioi, Vol. I, p* 4. See also ‘ Dynastic History of Sind,’ supra, pp. 10-11 and 16-16. 
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somewhat, difficult. The Asiatic Society’s plate of Vinayakapala, 
dated in V.S. 988, informs us that Mahendrapiila had a son 
named.JBhoja.II by his queen Dehanaga-devI, and another son 
Vinayakapala by the queen Mahi-devl. The latter is represented 
as meditating on the feet of his father, as well as of his illus¬ 
trious half-brother. The Asni stone pillar-inscription of Mahl- 
pala, dated in' 974 V.S., tells us that Mahipala meditated on the 
feet of Mahendrapala. That Mahipa la was a son of Mahendra- 
pala is also clear from the plays of Eajasekhara. The Siyadoni 
stone inscription mentions K^itipala after Mahendrapala, though 
the relationship between the two is not specified. \The inscrip¬ 
tion supplies the date V.S. 964 for Mahendrapala and V.S. 1025 
for Devapala, the son of Ksitipala. The Partabgarh inscription 
of Mahendrapala II, dated in V.S, 1003, mentions Vinayakapala 
as meditating on the feet of Mahendrapala I. The Khajuraho 
inscription of Dhafiga, dated in V.S. 1011, tells us that the 
"Candella Yasovarman received an image of Vaikuntha from the 
Hayapati Devapala, the son of Herambapala. The latter had 
received the statue from the Sahi king of Kira in return ‘ for a 
force of elephants and horses.’ ^ The late Dr. Kielhorn assumed 
the'identity of this DevapSla with the Devapala of the Siyadoni 
inscription,* and thereby identified his predecessors Ksitipala and 
Herambapala. As Ksiti and Maht mean the same thing, he 
further assumed the identity of the princes named Ksitipala, 
Mahipala, and Herambapala.® It remained for Prof. D. R. 
Bhandarkar to show that Vinayaka and Heramba also mean the 
same deity and hence to propose the identification of Vinayaka¬ 
pala with the three mentioned above.'* The chronology of the 

1 Kailasad-BhGfanathah suhvditi ca tatah Klrar&ja^ prapede 
iS&hi’Stasmddavdpa dvipaturagabalendnu Heramhapdlah» 
tatsun<yr-DevapaIMtamat}ia Hayapateh prdpyaninye prati§^hdrh 
Vaikunpia^ kunpiitarih k§itidharatilakah M^Yahvarmardjah. 

Elt Vol. I,pp. 139 and 134, V. 43. Scholars are not unanimous about the interpre¬ 
tation of this verse. 

» El, Vol. I, p. 124. 

3 Ibid, pp. 170-72, 

4 JBEAS, Vol. XXI, pp. 406.07. 
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immediate successors of Mcahendrapala, according to this view 
would be as follows ; 

(l) Mahendrapala (last known date 907-08 A. D.) 

Dehanaga-devi= =Mahi-devi. ’ 

(2) Bhoja (11) 

(3) Mahipala (914, 917 A.D.) alias 
Ksitipala, alias 
Vinayakapala (931 A.D.) alias 
Herambapala. 

Kecently some Indian scholars have taken objection to this 
arrangement.^ They do not accept the identification of the 
Haya-pati Devapala of the Khajuraho epigraph with the Gurjara 
prince of that naxne, on the ground that Hayapati was ‘ never the 
accepted title of the PratThtii'a kings of Mahodaya.’ Secondly, 
as the dates of Mahipala and Vinayakapala never overlap, they 
see no reason to justify their identification. They would there¬ 
fore reject the identification of Herambapala with Vinayakapala 
and of the latter with Mahipala and propose to arrange the 
princes as follows :— 


(1) Mahendrapala (907-08 A.D.). 


(2) Mahipala, alias 
Ksitipala (914-17). 


I 

(3) Bhoja II. 


I 

(4) Vinayakapala 
(A.D. 931). 


The situation however has been further complicated by the 
discovery of the name of Vinayakapala as ‘ protecting the earth ’ 
at the end of the Khajuraho inscription of Dhaiiga, dated in 964 
A.D. A critical examination of the passage leaves no doubt that 
the name of Vinayakapala was mentioned as that of the sovereign 
ruler. Now if this Vinayakapala is identified with the Vinayaka¬ 
pala of the Gurjara inscriptions, the attempt to identify Devapala 
of the Khajuraho inscription at once falls to the ground. The 
identification of the two Vinayakapalas is however difficult on 

^ AccordiDg to the Partabgarh inscription the name is MahM-devit see El, Vol. XIV, 
p. 176. 

^ El, Vol, XIV, pp. 178*80. JL, Vol. X, p. 64, fn. 6. 
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account of the date of the Khajuraho inscription (954 A.D.); for 
we know from the Partabgarh inscription that Mahendrapala, 
the son of Vinayakapala, was already on the throne in V. S. 1003 
(A.D. 945-46). The suggestion that the name of Vinayaka¬ 
pala occurred in the original record of Ya^Ovarman some time 
before 954 A.D. and that after the latter’s death the record 
was set up in his son’s reign in 954 A.D. with some verses ‘ added 
at the end to describe the martial exploits of Dhahga’ seems to 
me rather improbable.^ It is unlikely that in an official document 
a dead king should be referred to ‘as protecting the earth.’ Thus 
if we accept the suggestion that the Vinayakapala of the Kha- 
juraho inscription was a Gurjara prince, we are driven to assume 
the existence of a second Vinayakapala who ruled after Mahen- 
drapaja II. Another complication has been introduced by the 
recent discovery of the Bayana ‘ Ukha-Mandir ’ stone-inscription 
of Maharajadhiraja Mahipala, dated in V. S. 1012 (A.D. 956). 
The fact that the neighbouring feudatory princes of the locality 
where the inscription was found acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Gurjaras as late as 1016 V. S. (960 A. D.), and the diffi¬ 
culty of identifying this prince with the Pala or the Paramara 
prince of the same name, seem to confirm the suspicion that he 
may have belonged to the Gurjara-Pratihara line of Kanauj. If 
this is admitted, we shall have to assume the existence of another 
Mahipala after the reign of Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho 
inscription mentioned above.'' Now in summing up the whole 
discussion, I beg to point out that once we accept the principle 
that synonymous names may be identified by identifying Mahi¬ 
pala with Ksitipala, and further grant the separate existence of 
the Vinayakapala of the Khajuraho inscription, there is no really 
serious objection against the acceptance of the arrangement of 
succession advocated by Kielhorn and Bhandarkar. It is true 
that the title Haya-pati does not occur among the epithets of the 


1 JL, Vol. X, pp. 60-61. 

s ASI, WC, 1919, pp. 43-44; lA, 1928, pp. 230 ff. 





Gurjara princes so far discovered; but at the same time the title 
“lord of horses ” occurs as a title of kings during this period on 
the records of the princes of northern India.^ It is therefore 
likely that Devapala was a king and not merely a cavalry leader. 
Again, it is clear from the assistance he gave to the Kira prince 
that Herambapala was also most probably a king. It is of course 
not absolutely impossible that these two princes were separate 
from the Gurjara princes bearing the same names ; but it is im¬ 
probable that there should be two sets of princes in the same 
period both in close association with the Candellas and both 
bearing the same names. If the fact that the dates of Mahipala 
and VinayakapSla do not overlap be urged against their identi- 
fication, the same argument may also be applied against the 
identification of Ksitipala and Mahipala, for so far there is 
nothing in their dates derived from their own inscriptions or 
those calculated from the records of their successors or prede¬ 
cessors to suggest any overlapping. It is possible to suppose 
for instance that Ksitipala like Bhoja II, may have had a brief 
reign between Mahendrapala and Mahipala or Mahipala and 
Vinayakapiila; or to assume that Ksitipala, as the eldest son, 
first reigned for a brief period and was then ousted by Mahipala 
and the latter by Bhoja, who was in his turn peacefully succeeded 
by Vinayakapala. Such an assumption of internal dissensions 
in the family and enmity between Mahipala on the one hand 
and Bhoja and Vinayakapala on the other, would furnish satis¬ 
factory reasons for the omission of Mahipala’s name from the 
records of Vinayakapala and also explain some of the causes 
that may have operated to bring about the decline of the Gurjara 
Pratiharas, so soon after the death of Mahendrapala. But as 

^ The title Asmpati occurs in the inscription of the successors of Lak^ma^eaena in 
Bengal, see JASB, 1896, Vol. LXV, pp. 6 ll.j ibid, 1914, Vol. X (N.B.), pp. 97 ff. For the 
title amongst Candella kings., see Id, Vol. XVII, pp. 231 ff. The Gaha^avSlas and the 
Haihayas also assumed this title, see JASB^ Vol. XXXI, pp. 123*24; El, Vol. XI, p. 321; 
JRAS, 1927, pp. 695 ff.; El, VoK XI, pp. 139 flf. j ibid, Vol. XH. pp. 205 ft, 
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this theory does not satisfactorily explain the absence of the 
name of Ksitipala from the inscription of Viuayakapala, I 
would tentatively adhere to the arrangement of Kielhorn and 
Bhandarkar. According to this theory Mahendrapala was suc¬ 
ceeded sometime after A.D. 907-08 by his sonBhoja II. Nothing 
is known about this prince excepting that he had a short reign 
and that he must have ceased to rule some time before 914 A.D., 
the first known date of Mahipala. There is reason to think that 
Mahipala during the first part of his reign succeeded in preserv¬ 
ing the mighty empire that was handed down to him by his 
predecessors. Thus Haja^ekhara in the introduction of his 
iBalabhdrata or Pracaniafdniava describes the victories of 
Mahipala in the following terms ; “In that (lineage of Baghu), 
there was born the glorious Mahipaladeva, who has bowed down 
the locks of hair on the tops of the head of the Muralas, who 
has caused the Mekalas to suppurate; who has driven the Kalih- 
gas before him in war; who has spoilt the pastime of (the king 
who is) the moon of the Keralas; who has conquered the Eulutas; 
who is a very axe to the Kuntalas, and who by violence has 
appropriated the fortunes of the Eamathas.’’ ‘ In the same 

‘ Namita-Mtirala^maulih pakalo Mehaldnamf 
fana»k(iHt(i’K(ilinQ(ih keli‘t(f<\ KSrahendoht 
Ajani jita-Kuluiah Kuntalandm^ kupiSral^, 
haiha^hrta-Rama^ha-SnJ^ 3r%-Mahlpdladevah, 

Tena ca Ragku-vaih^a-muktamanind-Arydvarta-mfihdrdjddhirdjena 
SThNirhhayanarendTa-nandanenddhikrt^ sabhdsadal} sarvdn .etc. 

Nir^iaya SSgar Press Ed., I, 7-8. 

The Muralas may have inhabited the banks of the river Murala which is identified by 
some with the river Narbada. Chapter I). Butin the Raghuvai/kMa (lY, 

64-66) the river is placed after the Kerala country. The Mekalas probably lived in the 
region round about the Maikal Kange (Amarkantak) in ,the Central Provinces. The 
Kulutas were taken b^ Cunningham to be the inhabitants of Yuan Chwang’s Kiu4u-to 
“ which corresponds exactly with the position of the district of Kullu in the upper valley 
of the BySs river.” The position indicated is roughly the modem Kangra district. The 
Ramathas “must be a neighbouring people, as they are placed with the Pancanadas in 
the western division in the Brhat Samhitd and with the Kulindas in the Northern division 
in the Vdyu Purina.** Kuntala, Kerala, and Kalifiga are well known geographical 
divisions of ancient India, and require no identification. For the identifications see 
Luaao, X927; JL, Vol. X, pp. 63 64. 
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passage we are further told that the play was acted before an 
assembly of guests invited by Mahipala, ‘ the pearl-jewel of the 
lineage of Raghu the Mahdrajadhiraja of Irydmrta.’ Another 
passage of the same work tells us that the play was performed 
by the king’s orders at the great city of Mahodaya.' The list 
of Mahipala’s conquests given by Rajasekhara may possibly' be 
exaggerated, after the manner of court poets. But an examina¬ 
tion of it does not reveal any unsurmountable obstacles to oUr 
acceptance of it as mainly true. Thus a king who ruled over 
the Karnal district might well wage war with the tribes in the 
Kangra valley and the neighbouring regions.^ Again a prince 
who ruled over Bundelkhand, Bihar, and Northern Bengal 
might well have engaged in hostilities with the rulers of the 
upper Narbada and the lower Mahanadi. Nor does a struggle 
with Kuntala present any difficulty. The rulers of Kuntala or 
the Kanarese districts of the Bombay Presidency were certainly 
the Rastrakutas of Manyakheta. In describing her lineage, the 
ndijikd in the Karpuramafljan gives the name of the ruler of 
Kuntala in theDeccan as Vallahha-rdja.^ The title Vallahha-raja 
was assumed by the Rastrakuta Dantidurga and the designation 
Balharl of Mankir ( jipy*) applied by the Arabs to the Ra^tra- 

kuta sovereigns of the Deccan was only a corruption of this epithet.* 

The Rastrakutas and the Gurjara-PratIharas were warring with 
each other since the days of Dhruva Nirupama and Vatsa, and 
it is quite likely that the hostilities continued up to the time of 
Mahipala. The Gurjaras were at this time at the height of 
their power, and it is not at all improbable that Mahipala may 
have even carried on a raid into the heart of his enemies’ 

* For these and all relevant passages on the date of Rajasekhara, see V. S. Apte, 
RdjaSekharaf his Ljfe and Writings^ ISQ6; yieet^ The Date of the Poet RdjasekhaTa, 14, 

1887, Vol. XVli pp. 176 ff.; Wilson, Theatre of the Hindus, Vol. II, pp. 361.62. 

* For identifications of the tribes conquered, see above, fn. 1, p. 670. 

® Asti Htha Dakkhindvadfi Kuntalesuih saalajanavallaho VaUaha-rajo ndma rad. 
Harvard Oriental Series, 1901, p. 32, Trans., p. 240. 

* lA, Vol. XU, p. 182, V. 10; BO, Vol. I, Part 11, pp, 387.89. 
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territory, penetrating as far south as Kerala. Such sudden raids 
by enemy kings were quite familiar features of Indian history up 
to comparatively recent times. The evidence of Baja^ekhara 
gains substantial support from the MurUj ul-Zahab, a work 
by:thq contemporary Arab traveller Mas*udl (e. .890-966 A.D.).‘ 
The following relevant. passages may be collected from his work. 
After referring to the Balbari kings of Mankir, he says; “ one 
of the neighbouring kings of India,, who is far from the sea, 

is Ba'urah, () who is lord of the city of Qanuj ( ). 

This is the title given to all the sovereigns of that kingdom. He 
•has large armies in garrisons on the north and on the south, on 
the east- and on the west, for be is surrounded on all sides by 
warlike kings;* After criticising Jahiz, who supposed that the 
river Mihran (Indus) came from the Nile, Mas‘udi says that that 
author “did not know that Mihran of Sind comes from well-known 
sources in the highlands of Sind, from the country belonging to 
Qanuj in the kingdom of Ba’urah and from Kashmir, Kanda¬ 
har, and at-Tafin-”--'-” * Further on, in Chapter XVI, he tells 
us that “the king of Qanuj, who is one of the kings of Sind, 
is Ba’urah ; this is the title common to all kings of Qanuj...This 
king has four armies according to the four quarters of the wind. 
Each of them numbers 700,000 or 900,000 men. The army of 
the north wars against the prince of Multan and with the Mus- 
ulmans his subjects, on the frontier. The army of the south 
fights against the Balharl, king of Mankir. The other two 
armies march to meet enemies in every direction.” * It is clear 
from the passages quoted above that the territories of the king 

^ Al Mas’udi was born in Bagdad towards the close of the 3rd century A. D. and 
died in Egypt in 345 A.H. (956 A.D.). He visited Multan and Mansurah, c. A.H. 300 (A.D. 
912) and Cambay c. 30i A.H. (A.D. 916). See, Les Prairies d’or, Texte et Traduction 
par C. Barbier de Meynard, Paria, 1861, Tome I, p. 111.. * 

• Elliott Vol. I, p. 21, Les Prairies <Por, Tome I, p. 178. Meynard transcribes 

Baourah, 

» iSlWot, Vol. I, p. 21; Les Pramea d’or, Tome I, p. 207. 

* Elliott Vol. I, pp. 22-23; Lss Prairies d*or. Tome I, pp. 872 and 874, 
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of Kanaiij included some portions of the Punjab and Sind, and 
bordered on the dominions of the Rsstrakutas of the Deccan. 
As the date of Mas'udl’s stay in India makes it almost certain 
that the king of Kanauj was Mahipala, his account gives, us some 
idea of the power and prestige of the Gurjara-Pratiharas during 
the period 912-16 A. D.’ In waging a two-fold struggle with 
the Arabs of Sind and the Rastrakutas of the Deccan, Mahipala 
was only carrying on the traditional policy of his family.’* 
The evidence of Rajasekhara and Mas'udI is also corroborated by 
archaeological testimony. The find-spots of the Asni (in Pateh- 
pur dist., U. P.), Haddala (in Eastern Kathiawar), Rakhetra 
(near Ghanderi in Gwalior) and the Asiatic Society’s plate 
(which grants land in Varanasi-Fisaya) show that the dominions 
of Mahipala at least extended from Kathiawar to the borders of 
Bihar. Thus it is clear that Mahipala during the first part of 
his reign could with some exaggeration bo called the Kryavwr- 
ta-maharajMhiraja. By successive stages the Gurjara-PratihS- 
ras had succeeded in occupying an almost supreme position 
amongst the rulers of Northern India. But the position 
was no bed of roses. The incipient hostility of the Palas in the 
east and the powerful combination of the Rastrakutas and the 
Arabs were perennial sources of danger. As Mas'udi has point¬ 
ed out, they had to maintain four mighty armies to meet “ene¬ 
mies in every direction.” The economic consequences of con¬ 
tinuing such a struggle would have sapped the foundation of any 
empire, and the Gurjara empire was no exception to the opera¬ 
tion of inexorable economic laws. The crash appears- to have 

‘ Dr. B. C. Majamdar iGirst noticed the importance of these passages in his paper on 
the Gurjara-Pratiharas in JL, Calcutta University, Vol. X, pp. 64-66. He may be right in 

✓ / 

his suggestion that the word Ba’urah ( ) is an “Arabic corruption of the word 

Pratiharaor its Prakrit from Padihara.” See also supra, ’Dynastic History of Sind,’ p. 4, 
fn. 3, p. 16, etc. 

^ See Gwalior (Sagar-Tal) stone inscription of Bhoja, V. 4, El, Vol. XVIII, p. 167, 
also fn. 10; Radhanpur grant of Govinda III, V. 8, El, Vol. VI, pp. 239 ff. 
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oome soon after 915 A. D. Verse 19 of the Cambay plates of the 
Ra^trakuta Govinda IV contains the following passage about the 
northern expedition of Govinda’s father Indralll. “The courtyard 
(of the temple of the god) Kalapriya became uneven by the stroke 
of the tusks of his rutting elephants. His steeds crossed the un¬ 
fathomable Yamuna, which rivals the sea (SincUiu-pra ii-spardhim). 
He completely uprooted {nimmulam unmulitam) the hostile city 
of Mahodaya, which is even to-day greatly renowned among 
men by the name Kusasthala.” * As “the god Kalapriya is 
generally identified with Mahakala” of Ujjayini, the passage 
suggests that Indra III proceeded in his northern expedition by 
way of Malwa. The statement of this inscription is further 
supported by some passages of the Vilcramarjuna-vijaya of the 
Kanarese poet Pampa usually known as Pampa-Bharata. 
This poem was composed in about iSaka 863 (941 A. D.) under 
the patronage of the CSlukya chief Arikesarin, a feudatory of the 
Rastrakuta Govinda IV, Pampa gives us the following infor¬ 
mation about the military achievements of Narasimha, the 
father of Arikesarin, who must have been a contemporary 
of Indra III. We are told that “ when preparing for 
victory he captured the champion elephants which marched in 
front, and penetrating and putting to flight the army of the 
Ghflrjjara-raja, secured the victory and eclipsed Vijaya (or 
Arjuna),—this Narasirhha. Terrified at the army of this 
Naraga, which fell like a thunderbolt, MahlpSla fled in conster¬ 
nation, not stopping to eat or sleep or rest. His own horse he 
bathed at the junction of the Ganges and the sea (Ganga- 
vardhiyol), thus becoming celebrated; and by his own friend 
destroying the qualities and character of (?) Sanga, established 
with pride the victory of his arm.’’® Though the meaning 
and reference in the latter part of this passage are not clear, yet 
it is evident that the poet was apparently referring to the 

‘ ■ Ei, Vol. Vn, p. 88. 

* Ed. by B. Lewia Rice, in the Bibliotheca Carnatica, Bangalore, 1898, pp. 3-4. 
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achievements of his patron’s father, who must have accom¬ 
panied his sovereign Indra III when the latter overran northern 
India. The exact date of this victory of the KSstrakutas cannot 
be settled; but it appears to have happened some time between 
916 and 918 A.D. For the Nausari grant of Indra III which is 
dated in 916 A.D., contains no reference to these victories; and the 
Da^idapur stone inscription of his son Govinda IV shows that 
he was dead sometime before 23rd December, 918.* The defeat 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas appears to have been complete; but the 
Kastrakutas could not take full advantage of their victory because 
of the confusion in which they were involved after the death of 
Indra III. Amoghavarsa II, who succeeded his father, was 
probably killed and dethroned by his younger brother Govinda 
IV, and the latter in his turn, “ being caught in the chains of 
the eyes of women,” took to “ vicious courses” and met his 
destruction.^ It is however likely that Govinda IV retained 
some hold on the Gahga-Yamuna valley till about the 10th May, 
930 A.D., the date of his Cambay plates. For in verse 28 of 
that inscription ” the Gahga and Yamuna are mentioned as 
doing service in the palace of Govinda IV.” But there is un¬ 
questioned epigraphic evidence to show that the Gurjara-Prati¬ 
haras recovered a substantial portion of their dominions, pro¬ 
bably by taking advantage of this weakness of the Kastrakuta 
power. The Asiatic Society’s plate of VinSyakapala (alias 
MahTpala ?), which was issued from Mahodaya, shows that 
Varanasi-Fisaya in the Pratisthana-jBliMkti, was still under the 
Gurjaras in 988 V.S. (931 A.D.). The Eakhetra stone inscrip¬ 
tion of the same prince shows that the Gwalior region was under 
him in V.S. 999-1000 (A.D. 942-43). In his attempts to 
recover his dominions Mahipala appears to havh been helped by 
a number of his feudatories. One of the Candella fragmentary 

1 JBRAS, Vol. XVIII, pp. 267 fl.; lA, Vol. XII, pp. 222 ff. ; JL, Vol. X, pp. 66-67. 

2 BO, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 204-06 and 416-17; BI, Vol. VII. pp. 34-86; XIII, 
p. 328. JBRAS, Vol. XVIII, pp. 260-61, 
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stoas iiiseriptiioas of Khajuraho claims that either Harsa or his 
son rasovarnian placed Ksitipala on the throne.^ The Guhila 
prince Bhatta, who appears to have been a contemporary of 
Mahipala, is credited in V. 26 of the Ohatsu inscription of 
Baladitya with having defeated the armies of the kings of the 
south at the behest of his overlord.® It is not unlikely, as has 
been suggested, that “ the kings of the south were no other than 
the chiefs of the Kastrakuta army by defeating whom king 
Mahipala regained his territories.”® There is therefore some 
incontestable evidence that Mahipala succeeded in recovering a 
pbrtion of his dominions with the assistance of his feudatories. 
There is nothing to shew what the limits of his revived empire 
were. But there is every reason to believe that the blow inflict¬ 
ed by the Bastrakutas helped to bring about a new relationship 
between the imperial government and its vassals which in the 
end proved fatal to it. Thus, though many of the subordinate 
kings still acknowledged the supremacy of the imperial power in 
their official documents, they resisted by physical force every 
attempt of the sovereign to exert any real authority over them. 
The best example of this state of things is found in the records 
of the Candellas. Though Dhafiga retains the name of VinSyaka- 
pala, apparently a Gurjara king, in his inscription evCn as 
late as A.D. 954, he none the less described his father Yai^ovar- 
man as having been “ a scorching fire to the Gurjaras.” ^ 

Mahlpala-Vinayakapala ruled at least up to about 942-43 
A.D. The following records may be referred to his reign : 

(1) Ha44ala gfranf.—This was discovered near “ Haddala, 
a large village on the old road from Dholka to Dhandhuka, but 

1 Ely Vol. I, pp. 121*22, line 10; the name of the prince who helped Ksitrpala is 
lost. Kielhorn, who edited the inscription, took this prince to be Harsadeva, while 
Hoernle thought that he was probably his son Yafiovarman ; see JRA8^ 1904, p. 654 and 
fn. 1. 

2 El, Vol. Xn, pp. 12 and 16. V. 26. 

3 JLy Vol. X, p. 68. 

* El, Vol. I, pp. 127 If., V. 23. 
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belonging to Eastern Kathiawar.” It consists of 52 lines, and 
IS written on two semi-elliptical plates. On the first plate “it 
shows the rude conventional representation of the moon and the 
sun, while it is blank on the second.” There are no holes for 
lings. The inscription begins with an invocation to (Siva) 
Dhande^vara. It then proceeds to give the legendary origin of 
the Capas from the capa (bow) of Sambhu. In the Capa-vamia 
was born Nrpa Vikramarka. His son was Raja Addaka; his son 
was king Pulakesi; his son was king Dhruvabhata; his younger 
brother was king Dharanlvaraha, resident in Vardhamana (mod. 
Wadhwan in E. Kathiawar), who was Samadhigat-Uesa-maha- 
iabda-MaMsamantadhipati, and who through the favour of 
Rdjddhirdja-PammeHara ^ri-Mahipala-deva ruled the Addanaka- 
deh named after his own grandfather. This prince granted to 
Mahesvaracarya on the day of the winter solstice the village 
named Vimkala, which is connected with the Kanthika-Hhall. 
It is dated in Saka. S. 836 and was written by Sdindhivigrdhika 
Mahindaka. Taking the date of the inscription into considera¬ 
tion, Biihler calculated the date of Vikramarka, the founder of 
the feudatory line, as about 800 A.D. The same scholar also 
identified Addana with the modern village of Haddala.^ 

(2) Asni stone pillar-inscription. —It is recorded on one of 
the faces of a square sandstone pillar that was found at Asni, a 
village about 10 miles north of Fatehpur, the chief town of the 
district of the same name in U.P. The inscription consists of 
14 lines of incorrect Sanskrit prose written in northern Deva- 
nagarl of the 10th century. The record opens with the sign e. 
and then mentions Pb.-M.-P Mahisa(ndra ?)pSladeva-pado- 
nudhyata Pb.-M.-P. Mahipaladeva. In his reign, in the (V) 
year 974, this inscription was set up in a certain caitya of the 
god Yogasvamin. It made some arrangements for the worship 

1 edited the inscription in 1883 from a facsimile, a paper rnbbing, and an 

impression on lead of the second half of the grant in /A, Vol. XU, pp. 190-95. The date 

of the record was read by Fleet, ibid, 1899, Vol. XVIII, p. 90. 
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of the god by Brahmans and ascetics of the locality. The record 
was written by Suvarnabhadra.^ 

(3) Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate. —The find-spot of this 
plate, sometimes spoken of as the ‘ Benares plate ’ from the 
fact that it mentions in line 10 Varanasi-is not known. 
It consists of 17 lines, and is written on one side of a single 
plate. “On to the proper right side of the plate there is 
soldered a thick and massive seal with a high raised rim all 

round it;.it is rectangular, except that the top of it is raised 

into an arched peak with a slight depression on each side of it. 
In the arch thus formed, there is a standing figure facing full 
front of a goddess, doubtless the Bhagavati,” who is mentioned 
in the inscription. Below this, across the surface of the seal, 
there is the legend in 16 lines in relief. The seal and legend 
are exactly similar to those in the Dighwa-Dubauli plate 
of Mahendrapala. The additional information in the legend 
of this inscription is as follows:—Mahendrapala-deDasfasya 
puttras tat-padanudhyMah iSri-Dehanaga-devyam utpannah 
Parama-misttavo Mahdraja~l§n-Bhoia.devas tasya bhratd Srl- 
Ma,hendiCdi,pS,\adieva-puttraS‘‘taydh-paddnudhyatah-3n ■ Maln-devl- 
devyam iitpanmh Paramddityabhakto Mahardja-Sn-Yinayaka- 
paladevah. The inscription begins with Om smsti, and 
then tells us that it was issued from the Skandhdvdra situated 
at Mahodaya. Then it again repeats the genealogy given on the 
seal. Next it records the gift of ‘ Pratisthana-B/iu/cfaM Vara^asl- 

Vmya-sambaddha-liaAi-pEra-Pathaka-Pratibaddha-Tikkarika-gra- 

ma,’ to the Bhatta Bhullaka, a student of the Atharvaveda, 
by Vinayakapala. The village of Tikkarika has been identified 


I Edited by Fleet io f/l, Vol. XVI, pp. 173-75, iq 1887. The reading of the name of 
MablpSla’a predecessor is not certain. Fleet read it as Mahlsapala; Mr R. D. Banerji 
{MASBt Vol. V, No, 3, p. 65) read the name as Mahindrapala from an impression of this 
insoription in the Allahabad exhibition of 1910. This reading however is not supported by 
the plate given by Fleet. The pillar-inscription is now in the Municipal garden attached 
to the Town Hall of Fatehpur. 
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with the modern Tikari, 4 miles due south of Benares. The 
date (F) S'awuahsara 988, comes last.^ 

(3) Rakhetra stone-inscription—This inscription was found 
on the right bank of the river Orr within the limits of the 
village of Rakhetra, not far from the old site of Chanderi in 
Gwalior. It is written in Sanskrit and incised on a rock-tablet. 
It is dated in V.S. 999 and 1000, and apparently records the 
construction of some sort of waterworks at a cost of 95 or 96 
crores (of coins) by Vinayakapala. As there is no overlapping 
of dates, we may with some certainty identify him with Mahl- 
pala alias Vinayakapala.* 

I Mahipala-Vinayakapala was succeeded by his son Mahendra- 
pala II by his queen Prasadhana-devI, some time before V.S. 1003. 
The existence of this prince was revealed by the discovery of the 
PaHabgarh stone-inscription. This stone was found affixed to a 
platform at Partabgarh, the capital of the state of that name in 
Southern Rajputana. The inscription contains 36 lines of 
writing and is naturally divided into four parts. It records 
a series of grants in favour of various shrines attached to 
the monastery of Hari-RsTsvara, who originally lived in Daiia- 
pura (mod. Mandasor). The inscription opens with 2 verses 
invoking the sun-god, followed by two verses in praise of the god¬ 
dess Durga. Then comes the statement that the inscription was 
issued from the Skandhavara situated at Mahodaya. Next is 
given the genealogy of the Gurjara-PratlhSras, which is the 
same as in the Asiatic Society’s plate of Mahipala as far as 
Mahendrapala. Tasya-putras tatpddmudhydtafy 4§ri-Mahadevyam- 
utpannah Paramddityd-hhakto Mahardyo-^Jri-Vinayakapala-devas 

' This insoripbion was first noticed by Dr. B. L. Mitra in 1848 in the JASB, Vol. 
XVII, part I, pp. 70 ff. In 1863 Dr. F. Hall noticed it in JASB, Vol. XXXI, pp. 1 ff. 
In 1864 a lithograph of the record was published in the same journal Fleet next edited 
it from the original plate in 1888 in the //!,. Vol. XV, pp. 138-41. He however read 
the date as (Harja) S. 188. It was corrected by Prof. D. B. Bhandarkar in the JBRAS 
Vol. XXI. pp. 405 ft. 

* ASI, 1934-25, p. 168. 
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tasyaputras tatpManudhyatah ^n-Devathaddhi( ?)-‘R«w*a-nifa-feMia* 
Prasadhanadevyam- utpannah Parama-niahe§varo" MahSrdja-^^ri- 
Mahendrapaladeva^. This last named king grants the village 
of Kharpara-padraka in the holding of Tala-vargika Harisada 
and situated in the vicinity of Ghoi?ta-varsika, in the western 
Pathaka of Dasapura, to the goddess Vata-Yakshini Devi, whose 
temple was connected with the inatha of Hari Rsisvara- The 
grant was made in V.S. 1003 at the request of Dhana-Sura. 
The record was written by Purohita Trivikramanatha under the 
orders of Jajja-Naga. It ends with Sra/mato’i/am Srl-Vidagdhasya 
(line 18). 

The second grant opens with a praise of the princes of the 
Gdhamdndnvaya, who, we are told, were a source of great 
pleasure to Bhojadeva. Then comes the name of Govindaraja, 
of this lineage ; his son Durlavaraja ; his son Indraraja built the 
great temple of the Sun-god known (as Indradityadeva at 
Ghopta-varsika). This is an entirely new Cahamana family, 
which appears to have risen to importance in the service of 
Bhoja I (c. 836-90). Next we are told that there was one 
.Madhava, who was Mahasamanta-Dandandijaka in UjjayinI, and 
8rl-§arman appointed by Kokkata, who was Balddhikrta serving 
at the feet of Paramehara (i.e., Mahendrapala II?) at Maiidapika 
(mod. Mandu) (line 20).. The aforesaid Madhava (here called 

Tantrapdla-Mahdsdmanta-Mahddaiidanayalca) (line 21) having 
come to UjjayinI on business and having bathed at the temple of 
MahSkala, granted on the Mlna-Samkranti day the village of 
Dhara-padraka for repairs to and maintenance of daily ser¬ 
vices to the temple of Indraditya deva, at the request of Caha- 
mindnvaya-Mahdsamanta-^n-lndr&r&jB,, son of Durlabharaja. 
In line 26 is recorded a grant of a field. It comes to an end 
with Svaha8to‘yam iSrl-Madhavasya Svahasto’yam 3n-Vidag- 
dhasya. 

Part three opens with'thedate(F’)(S'a»#>rat 999, which marked 
the grant of a field named Vavvulika by the side of the river 
Nandya in the village of PalSs'a-kupika to IndrSditya-deva of 
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Glionta-varsi by-37a7i«ra/ad^M'a;a Bhartr-patta, son of Khom- 
mana. G. H. Ojlia lias identified this prince with Bhartr- 
patta II, son of Khommana III of Mewar, of the Guhila family. 
The same scholar has suggested the identification of Pala^a- 
kupika with Parasia, about 15 miles south of Mandasor. 

Part four of the inscription records about four minor grants 
to various deities connected with the same matha-. Last comes 
the date (V) Samvat 1003.^ 

The facts revealed by the inscription mentioned above show 
that the Gurjaras in 946 A.D. held the Malwa region, and it is 
not unlikely that their power was still acknowledged by the 
feudatories in South and Eastern Eajputana and Central India. 
Mr. B. D. Banerji therefore is certainly wrong when he asserts 
that Malava had never been reoccupied after the northern cam¬ 
paign of Indra III.® However nominal the allegiance paid by 
these, feudatories stationed at Mandu, UjjayinI, and the places 
near about Partabgarh and Mandasor, it is clear that the occu¬ 
pation of UjjayinI by the Rastrakutas was not continuous till 
the time of Kr?ija III (c. 940-70 A.D). 

Mahendrapala II, appears to have been succeeded by his 
brother or half brother Devapala on or before 948-49 A.D. The 
existence of this prince was revealed by the Siyadoni stone-in¬ 
scription discovered about 10 miles N. N. W. of Lalitpur near 
dhansi, at Siron Khurd, in the precincts of the Jain temple of 
Santinatha. The inscription contains 46 lines of incorrect 
Sanskrit influenced by thl local vernacular. It is divided into 
two parts. The first part (lines 1-39) is written in prose, and 
records a large number of donations made at different times from 
the (V) year 960 down to the (V) year 1025 by some feudatories 
and private individuals in favour of the god Visnu and various 
other Brahmanical gods at Siyadoni (mod. Siron). In line 1, 
which is much damaged, we have with the date (V) S. 960 the 

1 Edited by G. H. Ojha, in El, Vol. XlV, pp. 176.88. 

5 JBORSf 1928j December, p* 486* 



names of the P6.-M.-P. Mahendrapaladeva (meditating on the 
feet of Ph.-M,-P. J^hojadeva). In line 4, with the date (V) S. 
964, the same two princes are mentioned in the same order. In 
line 28, with the date (V) S. 1005, occurs the name of Pb.-M.-P. 
Devapaladeva, meditating on the feet of P6.-M.-P. Ksitipala- 
deva. As line 40 speaks of a ruler of Mahodaya who granted 
some land to certain Brahmanas of Siyadoni, Kielhorn rightly 
assumed that these rulers were Gurjara-Pratihara kings of 
Kanauj.‘ 

It is significant that, unlike the Bengal Asiatic Society’s 
plate of Vinayakapala, which mentions his predecessor and 
brother Bhoja, this inscription does not give the name of the 
reigning king’s brother and predecessor Mahenidrapala II. It 
is not unlikely therefore that the succession of Devapala was 
not entirely peaceful, and that he may have omitted to mention 
the name of one whom he looked upon as a mere usurper. If 
this was so, then these internal dissensions must have hastened 
the decline and break-up of the Gurjara dominions. Another 
important cause that appears to have helped towards the dis¬ 
memberment of the Gurjara empire was the revival of the 
Ka^trakatas’ attacks on Northern India, The Karhad plates of 
Krsna III, dated in ^aka 880 (A.D. 959), refer to his victories 
in the North.^ V. 25 of this inscription, in which he’ claims to 
have “conquered Sahasrarjuna,’’ has been rightfully interpreted, 
by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar as referring to his victories over some 
Cedi rulers of Northern India. In V. 3t, we are told that “all 
the feudatories from the eastern to the western ocean and from 
the Himalayas to the island of Simhala bowed to him out of 
fear of severe punishment, though he himself was obedient (t.e., 
subordinate to his father).’’ Such vague claims in Indian 

* The inscription was fil-st noticed by F. Hall in J/tSB, Vol. XXXI, pp. 6-7. This 
was based on a very imperfect copy of a transcript of the record. Kielborn then edited it 
in El, Vol. I, pp. 162-79. 

• El, Vol. IV, pp. 278 fl. 
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records of course mean nothing. But V. 30 of the same in¬ 
scription contains more definite information. It runs as follows : 
“On hearing.of the conquest of all the strongholds in the south¬ 
ern region simply by means of his angry glance, the hope about 
Kalanjara and Citrakutfl vanished from the heart of the 
Gurjara.” ‘ These claims of conquests in Northern India are 
supported by the recent discovery of several inscriptions of Krgna 
III in the Ahmedabad district of Gujarat and the Maibar State 
in Baghelkhand Agency (C.I.). Two of these were found at 
the village of Harasola in Ahmedabad, and record grants of land 
in V.S, 1005 (A.D. 919) by the Paramara Slyaka, apparently 
a feudatory of Ph.-M.-P. Akalavarsa (Krsna III), the son of 
Amoghavarsa.^ The third inscription was discovered on a stone 
slab at the village of Jura in the State of Maihar. It is written 
in Kanarese, and “contains the name and the different titles or 
birudas of the Ra§trakuta king Krsna III, Akalavarsa, the son of 
Amoghavar§a III, abas Baddega.”® These inscriptions show 
that some time before the middle of the 10th century Kr^pa III 
had attacked the Gurjara dominions from the south-west and 
the south-east, and it would seem that he even succeeded for a 
time in capturing the famous forts of Citrakuta (Chitor) and 
Kalanjara from the Gurjara-Pratiharas.^ The Deoli and the 
Karhad plates seem to indicate that most of these victories of 
Krsna occurred during the lifetime of his father, who died some 
time before 940 A.D.® We have seen that the attack of Indra 

’ Elt Vol. IV, p. 284 ; V. 30 also occurs in tbe Deoli plates of the same king, see 
JBRAS, Vol. XVIII, p. 247, lines 7*8 of the second side of plate 11. " 

® PTOO, Madras, 1925, pp. 303-.08; El, Vol. XIX, pp. 286 ff. JB0B8, December, 
1928, pp. 479 ff. 

® MASI, No. 23. The Haihayas of Tripuri and their Monuments, pp, 11 and 117; 
JBORS, December, 1928, pp. 476 If. 

♦ Mr. R. D, Banerji suggests that “the Citrakuta of these inscriptions should be 
identified with the place of the same name near Kalanjara, in the Banda District. $ee 
JBOHS, 1928, p. 481. But I think that the famous fort of Chitor is here meant. The two 
forts were apparently the objective of the two expeditions which penetrated the Gurjara 
territory from the S.W. and S.E. * 

“ BJ,Vol. IV, p. 279. 
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III proceeded by way of Ujjayim. The Partabgarh inscriptiou, 
dated in 946-46 A.l^. however shows that the Gurjaras had recover¬ 
ed Malwa. Their possession of the fort of Mandu in that year 
probably led the Rastrakutas in the reign of Amoghavarsa III to 
avoid the Malwa route and attempt a flanking movement from 
the south-west and the south-east. The inscriptions mentioned 
above show that their strategy was brilliantly successful. An¬ 
other interesting fact to be noted in this connection is the 
mention of the Gurjara dominion in connectioni with the forts of 
Chitor and Kalanjara. This shows that the Guhilots and the 
Candellas were as late as 959 A.D. regarded still as feudatories 
of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. It is therefore not difficult to under¬ 
stand why Dhabga should mention the name of Vinayakapala as 
his overlord in his Khajuraho inscription, dated in 954 A.D. 
Thus though the Candellas claimed victories over the Gurjaras 
before 964 A.D. they none the less must have retained in their 
outward relations an attitude of formal subordination to the 
effete imperial government at Kanauj.* 

The end of the reign of Devapala brings us again to a 
period of confusion in the chronology of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. 
I have already pointed out the difficulty of accepting the identi¬ 
fication of the Vinayakapala of Dhanga’s Khajuraho inscription 
(dated in V.S. 1011) ® with the Mahipala-Vinayakapala whose 
known dates range between 3aka S. 836 and V.S. 1000. If the 
former is to be accepted as a separate ruler of the Gurjara-Pratl- 
hara line of Kanauj, how are we to connect him with that line? 
The *only suggestion so far advanced is based on the custom 
sometimes found in Indian royal families of naming the grand¬ 
sons after the grandfather. According to this suggestion, 
Vinayakapala df the Khajuraho inscription may have been a son 

m- 

^ Dr. K. C. Mazumdar (JL, Vol* X, p. 69) has in this conoecUoD pointed out the 
relations of the rulers of Oudh and the later Hughuls of Delhi. A more interesting in¬ 
stance is probablj that of the Bawayhids of Bay and the later Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad. 

» El, Vol. I, pp. 127 ff. 
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of Mahendrapala of the Partabgarh inscription.* Another diffi¬ 
culty is the identification of the MahUrajadhiraja Mahipala of the 
Bayana stone-inscription of Citralekha, dated in V.S. 1012 
(c. A.D. 956). This inscription consists of 22 lines of writing, 
and records the erection of a temple of Visnu by a queen named 
Citralekha during the reign of Mahipala. Citralekha was the 
daughter of one Rajayika and married MaAgalaraja, who may 
perhaps be identified with the Kacchapaghata prince of the same 
name mentioned in the Gwalior Sasbahu temple inscription of 
Mahipala, dated in V. S. 1150. The inscription records the 
grant of two villages to the god Narayana. Of the villages 
mentioned Gograpura has been identified with modern Gogera in 
tahsil Weir, Nagapalli with modern Navali in tahsil Bayana, 
and Hadhapalll with mod. Hadholi a village in the district of 
Hindaun in Jaipur state.^ Mr. R. D. Banerji’s suggestion that 
the Mahipala of this record is a prince of the imperial Pratihara 
line of Kanauj, is certainly plausible, and if accepted will give 
us a Mahipala 11. As the Bayana inscription gives no genealogy 
of Mahipala we can only accept the tentative suggestion that he 
may have been a son of Devapala and grandson of Mahipala I. 
The situation is further complicated by the discovery of a 
fragmentary stone-inscription at Osia of the Pratihara Vatsaraja, 
dated in V.S. 1013. The inscription was found incised on a 
slab built in the wall of the mandapa of a Jain temple.® As an 
epigraph of Vatsa the father of Nagabhata II was found at Osia, 
it may be assumed that the place was still situated within the 
Gurjara dominions. Was this Vatsa then a Pratihara of Kanauj ? 
If so, where are we to place him on the genealogical table ? His 

• ;A, 1928, p. 233. 

• 4S/. WC. 1919, pp. 43.44; ibid, 1920, p. 47. lA, Vol. XIV, p, 10; ibid, Vol, 
XV, pp. 36 fl. 

• Noticed by D. B. Bhandarkar, ASI, WO, 1907, Section XI, p. 16; eee also 
the list of inaoiiptions, ibid, p. 7, No. 2302. Mr. D. 0. Ganguli drew my attention to this 
epigraph. V, Smith in his article on the Gurjara-Pratibaras has confused this Osia inscrip¬ 
tion with the Osia inscription of Vatta the father of Nagabhata II, and has wronglj given 
the date of the latter epigraph as V.S. 1013, thus placing the father 141 jears later than 
the son; see JRASt 1909, p. 66, No. 1. 
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date of course places him after the Mahipala (II?) of the Bayana 
inscription. The acceptance of this Vatsaraja as a member of 
the imperial family of Kanauj would then involve us in the 
supposition that three princes, Vinayakapala II, Mahipala 
II, and Vatsa 11, ruled in rapid succession, during the period 
V.S. lOlL-13. This of course is not impossible, but at the 
same time the suspicion that the last two rulers may have been 
representatives of local branches of the family canniot entirely 
be avoided. The Gurjara-Pratihara empire was certainly 
declining since the capture of Mahodaya by Indra III. The 
renewal of the invasions under Krsna III helped to disintegrate 
the empire and give rise to local lines, some of whom at least 
may have been related to the imperial stock. In the present state 
of our knowledge however it is better to keep an open mind and 
await the discovery of fresh material before formulating any 
definite opinion on the point. 

Three years after the date of the Osia inscription we find 
a Maharajddhiraja-Parameioara Mathanadeva, son of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Savata of the Gurjara-Pratihara family {anmya), 
acknowledging allegiance to Pb.-M.-P. Ksitipaladeva-pddanM- 
dhydtah Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapfdadeva. This is revealed by the 
liajor stone-inscription, discovered among the ruins of the city 
of Parnagar, which lie south of the village of Kajor or Rajorgadh 
in the Rajgadh district of Alwar State, about 28 miles S.W. 
of the town of Alwar. The inscription contains 23 lines of 
writing, and is dated in the reign of Vijayapala in ( V) S. 1016 
(A D 960). On this date Mathanadeva, who resided in Rajya- 
pura (mod’. Rajor), granted Vamsapotaka-B/iofi(a-saw6ar/,d/ia- 
Vya^^hrapataka-grrama (probably mod. village of Baghor near 
Rajor), to the god Lacchuke^vara Mahadeva (so named after 
his mother Lacchuka). An interesting fact in connection with 
this grant is the separate mention of fields cultivated by the 
Gurjaras (Gurjjara-vahita-sainaHa-ksetray.^ 


^ The inscription waa first published by Dr. 
167 ff.; it was then printed in the Prdctnal 


ihed by Dr. R. D. Mitra in the PASB, 1879, 
the PrdctnalelchartidJd of the Kdvyam&td, Vol. I, 


pp. 167u.; u f- — 

pp. 63 ff. Kielhorn next edited it in El, Vol. Ill, pp. 263-67. 
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is Vijayapala may with some certainty be said to be 
another son of Mahipala I. The decay of Gurjara-Pratihara 
power is amply shown by the assumption of imperial titles by 
his feudatory Mathanadeva. The addition of the title Parame- 
svara to his father’s Makdrdjadhirdja may indicate the gradual 
growth of independence in the local dynasty at the cost of the 
imperial power. This inscription therefore further illustrates 
the tendency towards the disintegration of the empire which was 
first observed in the Candella records. The Khajuraho 
inscriptions of Dhanga (V.S. 1011), though it mentions the 
name of VinSyakapala nevertheless gives the area of Dhahga’s 
dominions as extending “as far as Kalatijara, as far as Bhasvat, 
on the banks of the river of Malava, from here to the banks of 
the river Kalindl, and from here also to the frontiers of the 
Cedi coimtry'and even as far as the mountains called Gopa” 
(V. 45).^ The area indicated includes practically the whole of the 
province of Central India. The possession of Kalanjara shows 
that the Rastrakutas were expelled from that fort by the Can- 
dellas, the nominal feudatories of the Gurjaras, some time 
before 954 A.D. The capture of the fort of Gwalior and the 
extension of Candella power to the Jumna must have struck 
severe blows at the very foundation of Gurjara-PratThara sove¬ 
reignty; and it was not long after this that the whole imperial 
structure crumbled into pieces, giving rise to independent 
dynasties in the provinces. The Mau stone inscription of 
Madanavarman informs us that the Narendra Dhanga, “ having 
defeated on the battlefield the king of Kanyakubja, (who had 
subdued) all princes obtained exalted sovereignty {sdmrdjya) 

This defeat of the Kanauj monarch must have happened some 
time after 954 A.D., and it is significant that the name of the 

> EI, Vol. I, pp. 129 and 134. 

> Ibid,p.m,V.S. 
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Gurjara*PratIhara sovereigns does not occur in Oandell a inscrip¬ 
tions after this date. In the Sasbahu inscription of Mahipala, 
the Kacchapaghata Vajradaman is said to have “ by honest 
means put down the rising valour of the ruler of Gadhinagara, 

his proclamation drum.resounded in the fort of Gopadri, 

conquered in battle by his irresistible strong arm.”' The 
date of Vajradaman is supplied by his fragmentary Gwalior 
image inscription dated in V.S. 1034 (A.D. 977). ® It seems 
likely that the Kacchapaghatas during this period acted as the 
subordinates of the Candellas, whp were gradually growing power¬ 
ful in Bundelkhand. The Baroda plates of Mularaja dated in V.S. 
1030 (A.D. 974) show that the Caulukyas had established them¬ 
selves in Gujarat and Kathiawar. * As the recently discovered 
Ahmedabad grant of Paramara Siyaka II is dated in V.S. 1026 
(A.D. 970),* it seems probable that the Caulukyae ousted the 
Ra§trakuta feudatories from that area between 970 and 974 A.D. 
Pushed from the west by the Caulukyas, the Paramaras were gradu¬ 
ally driven into Malwa, which must have passed into their posses¬ 
sion some time before V.S. 1031 (A.D. 973-74). For in that year 
the Paramara Maharajadhiraja Vakpatiraja issued his Dharma- 
puri grant from Ujjayini.® It should be noted in this connec¬ 
tion that this city and Mandu were in the possession of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas at least up to V.S. 1003, the date of the 
Partabgarh inscription of Mahendrapala II. In the East and 
South-east the Kalacuris had already established themselves as 
independent powers in the U.P. and the Central Provinces. 
There is some reason to believe that the Kalacuris, like the 
Candellas, were also at first feudatories of the Gurjara- 
Pratiharas.® In the Kalha plates of Sodhahdeva Gunambodhi 


lA Vol. XV, pp. 86 £E. 

JASB, Vol. XXXI, p. 398. 

WZKM, Vol. V, p. 800. 

El, Vol. XIX, pp. 177-79. 

lA, Vol. VI, pp. SI ft. i 

El, Vol. Vn, pp. 884, V. 9; Vol. I, pp. 264 ft. V. 17; Vol. II. pp. 306 ff., V. 7. 
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is said to have obtained some land from Bhoja I, while in the 
Bilhari plate of Yuvarajadeva II and Benares grant of Karpa 
Kokalla I is said to have supported Bhoja I in the north. In 
V. 8 of the Gioharwa plates of Karpa one of his predecessors, 
Laksmaparaja, is said to have defeated the Gurjara king along 
with other princes of Northern and Southern India.^ As 
Laksmaparaja is four generations earlier than Gahgeya, who 
died about 1041 A.D., he can be safely placed in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the middle of the 10th century A.D. In the west the 
Cahamanas had already become an independentp ower before 
V.S. 1013 (A.D. 967), the date of the Harsa stone-inscription of 
Vigraharaja,® while in the south-west the Guhilots appear to 
have become also independent soon after V.S. 1003. The 
Partabgarh inscription of that date contains the record of a 
grant of some land by the (Guhila) MaharajadhirSja Bhartrpatta 
in V. S. 999 (A.D. 943). The fact that he married a 
Ra§trakuta princess ® may indicate that he allied himself with 
the traditional enemies of the Gurjara-Pratiharas. This 
alliance may have been brought about after the capture of 
Chitor by Kr§na III. In the North-west the pressure of the 
Muhammadan Turks, which was to drive the Sahis of Kabul I * 
beyond the Sutlej, had already commenced. ^ Thus when - 
Rajyapala, son of VijayapSla ascended the throne, some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. the Gurjara-Pratihara empire pro¬ 
bably did not extend much beyond the Ganges-Jumna Doah, 

1 have already referred to the part played by the Gurjara- 
PratihSra empire in stemming the tide of Arab invasions from 
Sind.® Fortunately for the Hindu principalities in the interior 
of India, the Arab power in Sind declined in the 9th century and 

> Ibid, Vol. XI, p. 142. 

* Ibid, Vol. 11, p. 124; see also p. 119 for another inscription of the same prince, dated 
in V. 1080. 

* V. 4 of the Atpnr inscription of Saktikamara, I A, 1910, p. 191. 

* TF, Briggs* Trans., Vol. I, p. 13; see also supra, pp, 80 ft, 

* Bee supra, pp. 10, 16-17, 670-71 and 678-79, etc. 
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became moribund simultaneously with the decay of Gurjara- 
Pratihara power.* But soon after the middle of the tenth 
century the Turks appeared before the north-western gates of 
India, carrying the banner of Islam. The establishment of the 
Yamlnl dynasty at Ghazni in the last quarter of the 10th 
century A.D. synchronised with the dismemberment of the 
Gurjara-Pratihara empire. Before the inevitable ‘ political 
readjustment ’ could take place, the hungry Turks had swooped 
down upon the smiling Indian plains, carrying fire and rapine. 
The process thus set in motion culminated in the establishment 
of the Muhammadan Turk as the imperial power in Northern 
India. It was probably not the first time that India was invaded 
and conquered by the Turks. But those Turks as well as other 
foreigners who entered India before this time had become 
gradually assimilated into its elastic social system. This time 
however the Turks entered India as the proselytes of Semitic 
Islam, which refused to compromise its fundamental social and 
religious tenets. Thus the 10th century of the Christian era, 
which saw the dismemberment of the Gurjara-Pratihara empire 
and the arrival of the Muhammadan Turk in India, marked an 
epoch in the history of India. Since then, in spite of efforts at 
rapprochement on both sides, India has practically remained 
divided into two mutually repellent units. The problem that 
confronted Indian administration in the tenth century remains 
still unsolved after the lapse of more than nine hundred years. 

When Sabuk-tigin ascended the throne in about 977 A.D., 
he found his way into India blocked by the Sahis of Kabul. He 
and his son Mahmud had to fight a series of engagements before 
they could destroy these guardians of the north-western gates of 
India. Of these, two were very important; and if we may 
believe some late historians, a confederacy of North Indian 
‘princes helped the Sabi kinsfs on these two occasions. One of 
■ these was fought in about 991 A.D. between Laghman and 

' See pp. 16-17, 
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Grhazni, probably in the Kurram valley. We are told by Firishta 
that “ the neighbouring Bajas supplied troops and money, parti¬ 
cularly those of Delhi, Ajmir, Kalinjar, and Kanauj, whose 
forces having united in the Punjab, the whole composed an 
army of a hundred thousand.” The names of these princes 
are not found in the Tabqat-i-Akhan. But what is more 
significant is that even the contemporary ‘ official history,’* of 
‘Utbi fails to give the names of any of these princes.* It is 
curious that an author who was in such intimate relations with 
the Yamlnis, and whose object in vwiting his Kitah was 
certainly not to conceal any facts which would tend to increase 
the glory of his master’s house, should fail to mention these 
princes if their contingents were really present in the battle-field. 
In any case the assumption that any Gurjara-Pratihftra ruler 
personally took part in the struggle appears to be unsupported by 
any evidence. Even Firishta only alludes to the “supply of 
troops and money ” by the princes, in response to the appeal of 
Jayapala. The same arguments also apply in the case of the 
battle which took place in about 1008 A.D. According to 
Firishta, the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalinjar, Kanauj and 
Delhi entered into a confederacy, and collecting their forces, ad¬ 
vanced towards the Punjab. It is surprising, that ‘Utbl notices 
no such awakening to a common danger amongst the princes 
and peoples of India, which, according to Firishta, led to some¬ 
thing like a national confederacy against the Islamic invaders, 
and even omits from his account the names of alt these kings and 
principalities. Under the circumstances it is, I think, useless to 
speculate as to the identity of the princes who may have partici¬ 
pated in these campaigns.® The dates of the battle show that 
if the lists in Firishta’s Ta’rlkh are not later fabrications, 


1 Margolionth, Arabic Historians^ University of Calcutta, 1930, p. 14. 

3 The TKA of Ibn ul-Atbir, which was composed within a century of the death of 
Malljimud, also does not mention the names of these allies of the iSftbis. See Bulak edn* 
1874, Vol.IX. 

* See suprat pp. 88 ff., and 91 ff. . 
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the (rurjara-Pratiliara princes who might have participated in 
these battles were either Vijayapala or EajyapSla. 

The existence of R^jyapala is revealed by the Jhusi grant 
of TrilooanapSla, dated in Y.S.1084 (A.D. 1027)'.^ We know 
from this inscription that Pb.-M.-P. Rajyapala meditated on the 
feet of Ph.-M.-P. Vijayapala. He thus appears to have been a 
son of Vijayapala, whose only date so far known is 960 A..D. 
Thus Rajyapala must have succeeded Vijayapala some time 
between 960 and 1027 A.D. It was probably this prince who 
was ruling in Kanauj about 1018 A.D., when Sultan Mahmud 
invatded the Ganges-Jumna valley. ‘Utbl tells us that on the 
■20th of Rajab 409 A.H. (1018 A.D.)“ Mahmud after crossing the 
Jumna appeared at Baran (mod. Bulandshahr). Haradatta, its 
prince, probably a feudatory of the Kanauj rulers, is said to have 
submitted to the Sultan and proclaimed his anxiety for conver¬ 
sion- and rejection of idols with 10,000 followers. Ihe chief 
whose fort was next attacked was Kulacandra. The position of 
his principality, which must have been near about Baran, is 
not defined; but he is said to have bravely resisted Mahmud. 
“ Nearly 50,000 men were killed or drowned and became a prey of 
beasts and crocodiles” before Kulacandra finding further resistance 
hopeless, slew himself and his wife with his own dagger. Mah¬ 
mud next came to Mathura. The city was surrounded by a wall of 
‘ hard stone’; two gates opened upon the river flowing by it, and it 
“ was erected on strong and lofty foundations.” It will perhaps 
sufiice to give us some idea of the magnificence of this city 
of temples if.we only quote Mahmud’s account of the large 
temple that stood in the centre of the city : “ If one should wish 

1 14, Vol. XVIII, pp. 88-86. 

^ Nijcftm nd-Din (T4, Tr. B. Dey, p. 10) and Firigbta (Briggs’ Trans., Vol. I, p. 66) 
also give.the same date. The date 407 A.H. given by Ibn ul-AtbIr {TKA, Bulak, 1874, 
Vol. IX, p. 98) and by Mlrkhond u»-9a/S, Lucknow Text, 1874, p. 740) appears 

to be wrong. It ie very easy to mistake nine, (tia') for seven (sab*). Khond 

Mir (flublb Text, Bombay, 1867, Vol. II, Chapter IV, p. 93), gives the correct 

date,4Q9A.H. 
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to construct a building equal to this, he would not be able to do 
it without expending an hundred thousand red dinars, and it 
would occupy two hundred years, even though the most experi¬ 
enced and able workmen were employed.” The beauty and mag- 
nilicence of the temples however failed to protect them from 
destruction. For “ the Sultan gave orders that all the temples 
should be burnt with naphtha and fire and levelled with the 
ground. Mafimud next reached Kanauj, which was protected 
by “seven distinct forts washed by the Ganges, which flowed 
under them like the ocean.” At the advance of the Sultan 
there was panic in the “city of ten thousand temples.” “Many 
of the inhabitants of the place fled and were scattered abroad 
like so many wretched widows and orphans.” Eajyapala appears 
to have been almost deserted. ‘Utbi specifically mentions that 
he had at this time but a few men with him. Finding resis¬ 
tance hopeless, he left Kanauj and “ fled across the Ganges.” 
The unfortunate people of the country “ either accepted Islam 
or took up arms against him : (Mahmud) collected so much booty, 
prisoners and wealth, that the fingers of those who counted 
them would have tired.” We are told that, the seven forts of 
Kanauj which must have been all deserted were captured in a 
single day. The Sultan then gave up tlie city to be sacked. 
Amongst the citizens “those who did not fly were put to 
death.” ' 


1 Elliot, Vol. 11, p. 41-46. I have followed the contemporary account of the TV; 
Niram nd-Din and Firishta appear to give a defective account of this campaign. They 
are clearly wrong when they say that Mahmud first captured Kanauj and then Baran 
and Mathura. These two places lay in the way of Mahmud from the Punjah to Kanauj, 
and it is much easier to agree with 'Utbl who says that Mahmfid captured those places 
before he came to Kanauj. The name of the Kanauj prince is aisc wrongly given by the 
Jast two authorities. Nizam ud-Din (Text, Bibliotheca Indioa, Calcutta, 19U, p. 12), 
gives the name as Kurah ( ) i Firishta (Lucknow Text, 1864. p. 29), though he claims’ 

to have consulted the work of ‘Utbl, blindly follows him in giving the same name. Elliot 
read the name given by ‘Utbi as Rdi Jaip&l, while Reinand gave it as ‘ RajS Pal » and 
' Rajaipal,^ which all seem to be variants of Rajyapala, see Elliot, Vol. Il, p. 45, fn, 2, In 
the KZA, p, 76, the nsme is given as In the British lyiuseum MS. of the TY, 
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After the plunder and desecration of Kanauj, the city appears 
to have remained deserted by its inhabitants. Al-BirunT, who 
wrote his Indica about 1030 A.D., describes it as “a very large 
town, but most of it is now in ruins and desolate, since the 
capital has been transferred thence to the city of Bari, east of 
the Ganges. Between the two towns there is a distance of 
three to four days’ marches.” * It has been generally assumed 
from this that Rajyapala after escaping from Kanauj established 
his capital at Bari. * In any case Rajyapala was not in Kanauj 
when in the following year Mahmud (410 A.H=1()19 A.D) ® 
“turned again towards Hind with his bold warriors. We are 
told by ‘Utbi that "he obtained a large amount of booty before 

he reached the river, known by the name of Rahib (<-5^1)).. 

Barujaybal ( ji) w'as encamped on the other side of the river, 
as a measure of security in consequence of this sudden attack, 
with his warriors dusky as night, and his elephants all caparisoned. 
He showed a determination to resist the passage of the Sultan,^ 
but at night he was making preparations to escape down the river.” 
The account then proceeds to say that at Mahmud’s direction a 
detachment of his troops effected a landing on the opposite bank 
in spite of opposition. Encouraged by their success the rest of 


(Add. 23, 341 f. 148a), the name is given as Jl^|j which may well be a mistake for 

In the Arabic Test of the same work edited by‘Mi and Sprenger (Delhi, 1847, p. 403) 
the name is written as “o‘ber Arabic Text of the TT, printed on the margin 

of TKA, (Bulak, 1874, Vol. 11, p. 79) the name of the king is given as • TKA 

[ibid, pp. 98 and 115 ) itself gives the name as JUta-lj Raugat 

of MIrkhond (Text, Lucknow, 1874, p. 740) the name is given as Jt^ He appears 
to have mistaken the of the name given by ‘Dtbl as^Jj He thus thought be was quite 

right in writing Biy JaypSUs JaypSl Riy. The Habib uf-^iyar of bis grandson Khond 
Mir (Text, Bombay, 1857, Vol. 11. Chap IV, p. 93) gives the name of the king as 
Thus ' R&jyap5la * was gradually changed into * JayapSla.’ 

1 Trans, by Sachau, Triibner, Vol. I, p. 199, . * m 

2 SeeKZi, p. 76, on this point. On the approach of Haljmud in A.D. IQ19 Taru- 

jaipal went towards Bftrl. 

3 TA, Trans, by B. Day, 1013, p. 12. 
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the army crossed the river, not without considerable difficulty,, 
and put their enemy to flight. “Some of the infidels asked, fQ|r. 
mercy after being wounded, some were taken prisoners, some 
were killed, and the rest took to flight, and 270 gigantic ele^ 
phants fell into the hands of the Musulmans.” There has been 
some difference of opinion about the identification of this 
Barujaybal. NizSm ud-Din gives the name as Taru-Jaypal or 
Naru-Jaypal, which seems to be clearly the same name as that 
given by ‘Utbl.^ Barii can very easily be transformed into Taru 
or Naru in the Perso-Arabian script. It is difficult to say how 
the confusion first arose, but I think it is better to accept the 
contemporary text of ‘Utbl. That Nizam ud-Din was not free 
from mistakes is shown by the fact that he describes the battle 
as having taken place on the river Jun {i.e., Jumna), while 
‘ Utbl cle'arly says that it was fought on the RShib.’* The 
theory that Taru-Jaypal or Naru-Jaypal must be differentiated 
from Baru-Jaybal rests upon a statement of Nizam ud-Din, who. 
in giving Mahmud’s reason for invading India in 410 A,H. 
writes: “ It has been handed down, that when the Sultan heard • 
that a Raja of the name of Nanda (!*»«) had slain the Raja of 
Kannouj, because the latter had submitted and rendered alle¬ 
giance to him he formed a strong resolution to destroy Nanda, 
and in the year 410 he again invaded Hindustan.” ® Thus it is 
assumed that when Mahmud invaded India, the Eanauj king 
Rajyapala,* who ruled in 409 A.H., had been killed by Nanda 


* Ibn ul Athir, in his TKA^ (Balak, 1874, Vol. IX, pp. 115-16) gives the «««. 
JLua. jiy argument that Taru or Naru may be mistakes for Baru applies also 


name as 
for 


Paru, It is only a question of dots, the omission of which is very usual in Perso-Avabic 
MSS., 


* The KZAf p. 76, says that the battle took place when both the armies had crossed 

the Ganges and wh®° Tarii-Jaypal was on his way to Bari. Eahib is identified 

with modern RSmganga, which rises in the Garhwal hills (30®6' N, 790*12‘E'). and falls 
into the Ganges a little above Kanauj, after a total course of about 370 miles. See Elliott 
Vol. i, t.49,fn. 6;A4X, Vol. 11, p. 46. fn.:i; JOl, Vol. XXI, p. m. 

* TA, Trans, by Dey, p. 12. 

^ * Id.entified by these scholars with Baru-Jay pal, or Purfi-Jaypal first mentioned by 

*tltbi in connection with Mahmud’s expeditiotf in A.B[. 409. See ElUot, Vol. II, p. 461. 
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whose name is taken to be a mistake for Ganda, the Candella 
ruler.^ So the prince who opposed Mahmud on the Eahib must 
have beeni his son TrilocanapMa.® Now so far as names are 
concerned the following tablb will, I hope, show that there is no 
ihhereht improbability that the name Trilocanapala might be 
coi-rupted in Arabic script into Baru, Paru, Taru, or Naru- 

Jaypal: 

yy—Trilocanapala 
Jt^yy—Tarlujaypal 
Tarujaypal “ 

Barujaypal 

■ Narujaypal 

J'^ jy-Parujaypal. 


But there are some strong objections to the supposition that 
all these names refer to one and the same person, viz., Trilocana¬ 
pala, The name Baru-jaybal first occurs in ‘Utbl’s account m 
connection with the description of Mahmud’s first expedition 
into the Ganges valley in 409 A. After describing the 
flight of Rajyapala from Kanaiij, he proceeds to give us the 

account of Mahmud’s subsequent conflicts in the same expedi¬ 
tion with the other neighbouring princes. One of these was 
Chand Rai and between him and Baru-jaybal, we are told there 
had been constant fights in which many men and warriors had 
fallen in the field;...at last they consented to peace, in order to 
save further bloodshed and invasion of their respective borders. 
Baru-jaybal sought his old enemy’s daughter, that he might give 
her in marriage'to his son Bhimpal. thus cementing the peace' 
between them for ever, and preserving their swords within their 


^ JBi/ST, 1909, Part I» p. 284 fn. 

> Identified by these soholsrs with Taru-jsypai or Narn-jaypal. 

> This form actuslly ooourg in the recently published text of the almost contem^rary 
(c. 1048 A.D.) KZA, p. W. One of the MSS. of TA, consulted by Elliot also ^ires this form; 

®^I5lte^rL^he^et!tement of TA (Trans, p. 12) that NarS-jaypil before 410 A.S. ‘ had 
B6V6ral tiinaB b#foT6 bia artniOB. 



sheaths. He sent his son to obtain the bride from Chand : Ral 
who imprisoned the son and demanded retribution for the Idsses 
which had been inflicted by the father.Now the author w!is 
here describing incidents which occurred before 410 A.H., and 
already by this time this Banl-jaybai was to all appearances an 
independent prince and a contemporary of Rsjyapala with sons 
of marriageable age. This difficulty was probably present in 
the minds of S. de Sacy and Elliot when they assumed this 
Baru-jaybSl to be identical with Rajaybal or Rajyapala.* The 
difference of the two names of course remains an obstacle in 
accepting the identification. Butin Arabic I is often written in 
MSS. as 5 and can readily be mistaken for a It is not impos¬ 
sible that the initial v was originally the Arabic preposition 
meaning ‘ to, at or with,’ which was wrongly thought by the 
scribe to be a part of the name. The mistake thus started may 
have been perpetuated in all subsequent spellings of the name.* 
In any case if we accept ‘Utbl’s account as real history it seems 
impossible that Baru-jaybai should be identified with the son and 
successor of Rajyapala though it is not impossible that he may 
have been a contemporary ruler of some other dynasty. But 
there is another objection. The Dubkhund stone-inscription of 
the Kacchapaghata Vikramasirhha dated in V.S. 1145 (A.D.1188) 
tells us that his great-grandfather Arjuna, being “anxious to serve 
the illustrious Vidyadhara deva had fiercely slain in a great 

battle the illustrious Rajyapala.A Candella inscription 

from Mahoba tells us that Vidyadhara “caused the destruction 

* SIKof, Vol. n. pp. 47 48. 

* Ihidf p, 45, fn. 2 and p. 47, fn . 2; also pp. 461 ff. 

^ This is mach more probable than the suggestion that the name should be read as 
Pur-i-Jaypalin the senee of ‘son of Jaypal,’ Pur is an old Persian word and is seldom used 
by the Persian historians in the sense of a son. It is certainly not Arabic. If the Arabic 
writers wanted to write ‘son of Jaypal,’ they would have probably written ‘ibn Jaypal.' I 
am indebted for tbis suggestion to Dr. W. Mirza of the Lucknow University. KZA 
(p, 76), while giving the name as Taru-Jaypftl sometimes omits the first portion and gives 
the name as Javpal. Apparently he did not consider Taru as an essential part of this name. 

* Elt Vol. II, p. 267, lines 10, etc. 
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of tile king of Kanauj.” ‘ These two inscriptions when jointly 
read leave ns in on doubt that this Rsjyapala was the Giirjara- 
Pratthara king of Kanauj and the same ruler whose name is 
Bpelt\by the A.rab writer as Rajaybal. Thus Rsjyapala was a 
contemporary of the Candella Vidyadhara and the Kacchapa- 
ghata Arjuna, and therefore alive at the time of Mahmud s 
second expedition against Kanauj when Nanda (Ganda ?), the 
father of Vidyadhara was still the Candella king.'' So far as 
facts were available at the time, Prof. R. C. Mazumdar, I think, 
was right in describing as "gratuitous ” the attempt to harmon¬ 
ise Nigam ud-Dln’s account with the epigraphic evidence, by 
supposing Vidyadhara the destroyer of Rajyapala to be the 
Otown prince of Nanda (Ganda ?). But since he wrote I have 
come across the following account of these incidents in the 
Arabic history Ta'rlkh ul-Kamil of Ibn ul-Athir (died . 
A.D. 1234) : “In this year, 409,® Yamin ud-Daulah started 
on an expedition towards India, and he made larger prepara¬ 
tions than he had done before. The reason of all this prepara¬ 
tion was that when he had conquered Kanauj and its ruler, 
called the Ray, had fled away... ..and Mahmud returned to 
Ghazna, Bida (lo-jj) the accursed, who was the greatest of 
the rulers of India in territory and had the largest armies, and 
whose territory was named Kajuraha (sent messen¬ 
gers to the Ray of Kanauj, who was named Rajaypal ( ) 

rebuking him for his flight and the surrender of his territories 
to the Musalmans. A long quarrel ensued between them, which 
resulted in hostilities ; and as each of them prepared to fight 
the other, they marched out and met and fought, and Rajaypal 
was killed,^ and most of his soldiers also perished; and this 

> Vol. I. pp. 219 and 222, V, 22. 

2 JL, Vol. 7. p. 74, fn. 

: 3 This date is wrong and short by one year. Though generally reliable^ the Bulak 

Kd. of this work ie not free from mistakes. Thus it has for on p. 98. 

4 The K2jAt p. 76, says “ In 410 A.H. Yamin ud-Paulah led an expedition agaitost 
.Nanda who had killed R5jb5l, the Atnlr of Kanauj, and had admonished him for running 
away from the armies of Ma!bmud.’' 
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success added to the mischief and refractoriness of Blda, and 
Ins fame spread throughout India. Then one of the rulers 
of India whose territory had been conquered by Yamin ud- 
Daulah, and whose armies had been routed, went to Blda and 
entered his service and sought his protection. He (Bida) 
promised to restore to him his country and to protect him, 
but he made the coming of winter and the continuous fall of 
the rains an excuse. Now when this news reached Yamin 

ud-Daulah he was disturbed and prepared for fight ”.[On 

his way from Ghazni he chastised the Afghans, passed through /; 
the narrow passes in their country, add gradually reached the 
Ganges and crossed it.] “After that he hastened on and on his 
way he heard about a king of India called Parujayp^l 
He fled before him and sought the shelter of Blda, so that the 
latter might protect him. Mahmud traversed stages after 
stages and overtook ParujaypSl and his followers on the 14th of 
Shaban; between him and the Hindus there was a deep river.’ 
Some of his followers crossed the river and reached the enemy, 
and engaged him in battle. Then he himself wilh the remain¬ 
der of his army also crossed over, and they fought for the 
greater part of the day, and Parujaypal and his followers were 
defeated, a large number being slain and captured ......Their 

king fled, wounded, and he did not know what to do. So he 


sent 


a message to Yamin ud-Daulah requesting peace. But 
Mahmud refused and did not agree to any conditions except 
Islam, and slew innumerable of his soldiers. Barujaypal started 
to meet Blda, but some of the Hindus surprised him and killed 
him (Barujaypal).”* 


1 This is certainly the B'lhib of‘Utbl. ■ • . . • 

2 TXA, Bulak, 1874, Vol. IX, pp. 115-16. The KZA simply says Nsnda bad 
promised to help Taru-jaypal and had agreed to take an army to his country. Jdypal 
crossed the (ranges and came towards B5ri. Amir Mahmud also crossed the river and 
scattered those armies. Jaypal fled away with a few Hindus.” I am indebted to Or. 

W. Mirza for these translations. 
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The statement quoted above solves some of the problems 
which so long confronted the historians of India. Ibn ul- 
Athlr clearly says that the person who killed Rajyapala was 
Blda of Khajuraho. As Ibn ul-AthIr lived within a century 
of the death of Mahmud, his statement must be accepted as 
more reliable than the later account of Nigam ud-Din. Thus 
it is apparent that the Nanda (l‘»j) of the latter writer was 
a mistake not for G-anda, as Cunningham supposed, but for 
Blda Apart from other considerations the following 

comparison of fhejetters will show that Blda can be corrupted 
into 'NandS, much more easily than Gati4(i '• 

Bids. IJAJ I Ganda. 

It is also important to remember that the name Gapda ends 
in a shorthand therefore should properly be written as‘Xif 
or and not with an I at the end.* That reduces further 
the resemblance of Gapda and NandS. It can therefore be 
accepted that the person meant was Vidyadhara the son and 
successor of Ganda. Bids is a mistake for btij, the phonetic equi¬ 
valent in Arabic of Vidya, the first portion of the name of the 
Candella prince. As this statement of Ibn ul-Athir agrees with 
epigraphic evidence, there remains absolutely no doubt that 
about 409-10 A.H. Gapda was already dead. 

Another problem that is solved is the question about the 
causes that induced Mahmud to invade India about 410 A.H. On 
the authority of Nigam ud-Dln it was assumed by V. A. Smith 
that Rajyapala was killed by an ‘ alliance ’ of Hindu states for 

I It was in the middle of the 19th centurj, that Cunningham first suggested that 
Firishta’s N(»nda was a misreading for Ganda; see hh ASR for 1862-63-64-65, Vol. II 
(Simla, 1871), p. 452. This has been accepted by most scholars. B. HalUsoh in El, 
Vol. I, p. 219 i B. Dey in the TA (Bibliotheca Indies), Trans., p. 12, fn. 1; V. Smith in 
JASb] 1881, p. II; in lA, Vol. XXXVff, p. 138 and JRA8, 1909, Part I. pp. 278-80 and 
fn. l;*l>r. R- C. Mazaradar, in JL, Vol. X. p. 74, fn.; the CHI, Vol. Ilf, also apparently 
accepts it on pp. 21 ff. and p. 665 under 1022 A.D. 

7 Put as Dr. Barnett points out we no doubt sometimes find both and 
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submitting to MabmQd. The latter says he “ was furious when 
he heard at Ghazni of the punishment inflicted upon the prince 
whom he regarded as a feudatory, and resolved to take a speedy 
vengeance on the audacious confederates.”^ Smith disregarded 
‘Utbi, who assigned no other reason for this expedition except 
ambition and love of plunder. Nowhere again does ‘Utbl say 
that Rajyapala after he escaped from Kanauj submitted to Mah¬ 
mud. Now Ibn ul-Athlr makes it clear that the attack on RSjya- 
pala by Vidyadhara was to punish the former for his flight and 
surrender of his territories to the ravages of the Muhammadans, 
and not for becoming a feudatory of the Yamlnis. He also makes 
it evident that the cause of that expedition of Mahmud was not 
Vidyadhara’s attack on the Kanauj prince but because 
of the Candella prince’s intention of attacking the territory con¬ 
quered and annexed by Mabmud in India. The third point that 
appears to be solved is the question of the identification of Baru- 
jaybai. I have already pointed out that ‘Utbl represents him to 
be a prince who ruled synchronously with Rajyapala. Thus 
though there was no inherent objection, so far as the name Tri- 
locan ipala was concerned, in identifying him with Barujaybal, 
this fact appears to present an insurmountable difficulty. Another 
difficulty is added by Ibn ul-Athlr, according to whom Parujaypal 
was killed during the expedition of Mahmud undertaken in 409 
A.H. (410 A.H. ?), (1019 A.D). If this is accepted Pariljay pal 
cannot be the same as Trilocanapala, who in the Jhusi inscrip¬ 
tion, dated in V.S. 1048 (A.D. 1027) ‘ meditated'on the feet ’ 
of Rajyapala. As Ibn ul-Athlr tells us that Parujaypal was killed 
after the death of RajyapSla it seems that there is left no other 
alternative but to regard him as a prince of a separate dynasty. 

I would however in conclusion draw the attention 'of scholars to 
one significant fact. After referring to the death of Pai-njaypai, 
Ibn ul-Athlr says : “ After this event Yamln ud-Daulah started 


' JKAS, 1900.. Part I, pp. 278-79, 
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towards the city of B5rl, which is one of the strongest fortress¬ 
es; and he found it deserted by its inhabitants and razed to the 

ground. He ordered its (complete) destruction. Now 

we have already shown that certain scholars basing tbenaselves 
on the statement of BirunI, held that Rajyapala after escaping 
from Kanauj set up his capital at Bari. Though neither BirunI, 
‘Utbl,, Ibn ul-AthIr, nor any other later authority distinctly says, 
that Bari was the capital of either Rajyapala or of Barujaybal, 
yet from the way Ibn ul-Athlr mentions the city of Bari it is 
possible to connect him with that city. Possession of the city 
would . tend to indicate relationship with the line of Rajyapala. 
This may drive us to assume the existence of another prince 
be,tween Rajyapala and Trilocanapala. The epithet tai-padanu- 
dhydta does not necessarily indicate immediate succession. Baru¬ 
jaybal may have been either a rival brother or an usurper belong- 
ing .tothe same family, who for a time captured the capital by 
taking advantage of the confusion which was then prevailing 
in the Gurjara-Pratihara kingdom. , , 

These expeditions of Mahmad nearly completed the des¬ 
truction of the Gurjara-Pratjharas. In 409 A.H. when Matiraud 
first invaded the Ganges-Jumna valley, Rajyapala was still des¬ 
cribed as “ the chief of all the princes of India,” to whom “ all 
submitted their necks in obedience...and acknowledged his high 
rank, and great power and dignity.” ® The degradation suffered 
by them by their defeat at the hands of Majjmud and the burn¬ 
ing of Mathura and Kanauj is probably indicated by Ibn ul-Athir, 
who when referring to the princes of India during the next 
expedition describes the Oandella Vidyadliara as ” the greatest 
of all rulers of India.” The violent deaths of Rajyapala and 
Barujaybal (?) only hastened the complete downfall of the 

» . Balak, 1874, Vol. IX, p. 116. This is also foaod in 76. ^ It says : 

‘ Then heCMa^mhd) went to^ar U Bari and foan \ it deserted They burnt all the temples 
and plundare l whatever they found and from that place they marched towards the army 
of Nanda.” 

KYt Trans, from the Persian version by Reynolds, p. 458. 
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Giirjara-Pratiharas’ claim to empire over the Ganges valley, real 
or nominal. But epigraphic evidence shows that the dynasty 
lingered on for some time. The existence of Trilocanapala 
is revealed by his Jhusi grant. The inscription was discovered 
at Jhusi, a town on the left bank of the Ganges, opposite 
the city of Allahabad. It consists of 26 lines, incised on a 
single thick plate, and begins with the genealogy of the donor. 
Pb.-M.-P. Vijayapaladeva-pad«WMd%ata Pb.-M.-P. Eajyapala- 
deva padanndhydta Ph.-M.-P. Trilocanapaladevah, when in resi¬ 
dence on the banks of the Ganges near Prayaga, having bathed in 
the Ganges and worshipped Siva, granted ‘ Asurabhaka-Fisuye 
Lebhundaka-girama ’ to 6,000 Brahmans belonging to Pra- 
tisth(th)-ana * on the occasion of the Daksinayana Samkrdnti. 
The donees belonged to various pravaras and were the followers 
of various Vedic schools. The date (V) Sam. 1084 (A.D. June, 
1027) i,^ given at the end.^ 

The find-spot of this inscription may warrant the supposition 
that after the plunder and evacuation of Kanauj and Bari, the 
successors of Rajyapala retired towards the eastern portion of 
their fast dwindling kingdom. Nothing definite is known about 
the successors of Trilocanapala. The Kara stone-inscription 
however reveals the existence of a prince named Yasahpala, who 
ruled near Allahabad in (V) S. 1003 (A.D. 1037). The inscrip¬ 
tion which was obtained from the gateway of the fort of 
Kurrah (mod. Kara) in the Allahabad district (U. P.), consists 
of 17 lines of writing, and opens with the date (V) Samvat 
1093. The epigraph records that on this date MaharajCidhiraja 
Yas(^)aprila (while encamping) here at the illustrious Kata, 
granted ‘ Kaus(8)amba-Man(/a/e Payalasa-orama ’ to Mathura 
Vikta (Vikata?) of Pabhosa. Of the places mentioned in this 

^ A town situated at the contiuence of the Ganges and the Jumna near mod. Jhusi, 
the find-spot of the grant. 

* The grant was incidentally referred bo by F. Hall in JASB^ Vol. XXXI, p. 8 note, 
Kielhom then edited it from an ink impression of the plate in I Ay Vol. XVIII, pp. 33.35, 
The grant is now in the Library of the Bengal Asiatic Society. 
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inscription Kausiambi has been rightly identified with Kosam, 
near Allahabad. The village of Payalasa has also been identified 
with modern Paras or Pras, some 30 miles N.N.W. from Kosam.^ 
The name of the prince and the date and locality of the 
inscription naturally raise the suspicion that Yasahpala was a 
Gurjara-Pratihara prince, presumably an immediate successor of 
Trilocanapala. But at present there is nothing to establish defi¬ 
nitely his relationship with the Pratlharas and Trilocanap&la. 
If he was a successor of the latter, he appears to have been the 
last prince of the dynasty which had held Kanauj and the 
Ganges valley for about two centuries. 


f 


Genealogical Table. 

(Known dates only given below.) 
Eaghu. 

Laksmana, 



Nagabhata alias 

Nagavaloka _ 

(A.D. 757) I 

Kakustha alias 
Kakkuka 


X 

(Name unknown) 


Devai^akti or 
Devaraja 

'^atsaruja, 783-84 A.D, 

y Nagabhata I.T, A.D. 815- 
alias Nagavaloka 833. 


' The inscription was first noticed by Colebrooke in 1809 in Vol. IX, pp« 440*41, of 
the Asiatio Researches, The article was reproduced in the Life and Essays of Colehrookey 
Trubner, 1878, VoU in, pp. 245-46. In 1886 Prinsep published an improved version in 
MSB, Vol. V, p. 731. Next fully edited by D. K. Salmi in JB45, 1927, pp. 692-9^. The 
same author noticed the inscription also in ASI^ 1923-24, pp. 122-24, 
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alias Nagavaloka 


.j^Utnabhadra 

, I 

A Bhoja I alias^ A.D. 836. 843, 862, 865, 875, 


Mihira alias > 876, 882. 

Adi-Varaha J 


r Mahendrapala I * or 
\ Mahindrapala or 
i Mahendrayudha alias 
Nirbhayarajanarendra 


Dehanaga-devi = 



= Mahi (or Maha)-devi. 


IVasadhana-dovi 




Mahipala I alias 

A.D. 

C 914 

Ksifcipala alias 

3 917 

Vinayakapala alias 

■) 931 

Herambapala 

(. 942-43 






Mahendrapala II Devapala (948-49 A. D.) Vijayapala 


945-46 A. D.) 


(960 D.) 


Vinayakapala II 
(953-54 A. D.) 


Mahipala II 
(954-55 A. D.) 


Vatsaraja II ? (955-56 A. D.) 

Bajyapala (1018 A. D.) 


(?) Trilocanapala 

Barujaybal (?) (1019 A. D.) (1027 A.D.), 

I 5 

Bhimapala (?) ? 

Ya^atpala 
(1037 A.D.) 
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Ang-ahu-fa-ma (Atb^uvarman), 187 
Afiguttara Nikaya, xxxii 
AnbilwSra, 36 

Aniruddha, preceptor oC Ballalasena^ 366 
Aniyafikabhima (also’called Anangabhiinall), 
Ganga king of Kalinga, 472, 475, 476 
Anna-eattra (ailms house). 259 
Annals and Antiquities of Kaja^than, 81 
Anoshirv&n (Sasanid Khusran I), 59 
Ans river, 177 
Ansar! tribe, 30 
Antarala-Pattals, 519 
AntarvedI, (also spelt Antarvedi), 538 
Antirigam grant of YaAabhaiija (K), 431*32 
Antirigam grant of Jayabhaflija (Q), 435-36 
Anila, a stream, 117 
Aiiolia grant of Lak^ma^iasena, 876, 377 
Apubhraihsa (vulgair speech), 121 
Aparaditya, fiilahara prince of KoAkana, 172 
Apara-Mandara, 320, 341, 342, 843 , 360 
Aphsad inscription of Adityasena, 238 
Apavfira, prince of Orissa, 410, 41L 
‘Aqd (agreement), 66 

Arabs, xxxvii, xxxviii, 1, 2, 3, 6, 7, 9, 
10,11,12.14,24,81,89,64, 65, 66, 68, 
69, 70, 71,74. 75,79,112,505, 

Arab raids on Kashmir, effect on the latter*a 
foreign policy, 71, 72, 112 fn.l 
Arab conquest of Sind—its result, 23-24 
Arab garrisons in Sind, 21 
Arab State of Multan, 17, 18 j Man^urah, 18ff 
Arabia, 20 
Arabic, 71 
Arakun, 828 

ArAma, caanp of victory of Mahabhavagupta, 
400 

Araugal, 487 

Ardashir I, Sasanian king, 57 
ArdhanAriAvara, god, 365, 36G 
Ardhafigina, god. 348 
Arghuns, 47 fn.3 
Arghun Dynasty of Sind, 47 
Arghun, Husain Shah, 47 
Arghun, Shah Beg, 47 
Arideva (see Arimaalladeva), 209 
ArikeAarin, Calukya feudatory of Govinda IV, 
580 

Arimalladeva, founder of the Ma41a Dynasty 
in Kepal (also called Arideva), 209, 212 
Ariraja-Asabyasahkara, biruda of KeAava- 
sena, 381 

Ariraja-madanaAabkara, birttia of Dakgtnana- 
sena, 367 

Ariraja-NibBahka^ahra, a biruda of Ball^lla- 
aena, 365 

Arivrsabhasahkara, a biruda of Vijayasena, 
361, 363 

Arjuna, epic hero, 580 

Arjuna, Haihaya king, son of Krtavlrya, 
112, fn.l 

Arjuna, KacchapaghAta prince, 603, 604 

ArkaAAlika, 480 

ArkaAAlin, 425, 429 

Aimabil, city in Sind, 2 

Arma’il (Arrnabil) 2 



Armll, last Sumra prince, 34, 41 
ArmU(Ji, Nepal king, oi^ponent of Kashmir 
king’ Jayapi^a, 193 
Ar-RabI ibn, JZiyad, 65, 67 
Ar-Rashid (see Rashid), 70 
Ar-Eukhkhaj (see Rukhkhaj), 65 
Ar-Bur (also spelt al-Bur), 8, 8 
Araacid, 55 

Arsavalli, 2 stone inscriptions of Coda 
gahga,467 

ArthaAAstra of Kau^ilya, 550 
Arttani-Vi^aya, 418 
Arun, river, 188 
Aryade^a, 128 
Aryans, xxx, xxxi 

Arya-tirtha, on the bank of Bagraati, 224 

Aryavarta, 73, 676 fn., 677, 679 

Arya-Di^avidian (type), 271 

Asa^a, king of CampA, 144, 145 

Asa, his mathematical system, 23 

Asamati, Jalandhara princess, 138 

Ase.?a-mah&5abda, 683 

Ashrafpnr plates of the Khadgas, 276, 283 

Asi (river), 368 

Asiatic Society, Bengal, 220, 269 
Asnl, 548, 648 fn.4, 544 
Asni stone pillar inscription of Mahipala, 
672, 679, 583*84 

A^oka, Maurya emperor, xxxiii, xxxvi, 
212-290, 413, 422 
A^okacalla, 383 

Aspho^aeandra, Gahadlavala prince, 523, 632 
Assam, xxxiii, xxxvii, 235, 236, 238, 

242, 246, 248, 449, 269, 264, 265, 266; 
Genealogical tables, 268-269. Biblio¬ 
graphy, 269-70 

Assam plates of Vallabhadeva, 269, 360, 368, 
335 

As-Sind, 1, 2, 4 fn.8, 8 
As(a-gaccha-Kbap4ala, 333, 343 
A^tasabasrika PrajflaparanaitS, 196, 198, 
201-02. 207, 213, 246, 283, 306, 311, 312, 
532 

Astor, 110 
Astrologer, 40 
Asurabbaka-Visaya, 609 
Asuresa-Pattala, 640 
A5vamedha sacrifice, 274 
Ajfoapoft, 367.379, 881, 619, 630, 632, 541, 
644, 546, 676 fn.l 

Asura-Narayana, a biruda of Jaya-Stbiti- 
tualla, 223, 234 
Atavikab, 340 

Athar al-Baqlya, of al-BiruuI, 24 fn.l 
Atharvaveda, 684 t 
Athmallik, State of (in Orissa), 401 
Atisa (Dipafikara grijnana), 197, 200, 826,. 
327 

Atrai, (river), 261 
Atreya-gotra, 464 
Atri, sage, 332, 461 
At-Tafin, 678 
AUapatibbaga, 120 
Attock, 80 

Aurangzib, Mngbul emperor of Delhi, 234, 290 
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Aiietric, group of speech, xxix, xxx 
AvanTeiira, guraking, 320 
Avanivaraian, xxxvii 
Avanti, xxxii, 10, 285 
Avantipura (mod. V&Btipor), 115,164 
Avantl4vara, Siva, US 
Avantivanaan, king of Kashmir, 113, 114, 
116, 117 

Aviinnkta-k^etra (of Benares), 626, 624 

Awadh, 481 

Ayodbya, 849, 610 

Ayus, mythical king, 332, 461 

Az-Zubair (see Ziibair), 67 

AZ'Zur, 66 (see Zur) 

B 

Babai, river, 186 
Babb&pura, 162 

Babbruvfthana, son of SQhadeva, 178 
'Babiniya (Jam), 41, 43, 44, 46 
Babur, 47. 96, fn.l 
Baburnama, 95, fn.l 
Babylonia, xxxi 
Bacon, v 

Bfida, Visayaoi, 286 
Badal, in Dinajpur District, 800 
Badal Pillar inscription of Gurava Mi4ra (of 
the reign of Narayanapala), 254 288, 291, 
300, 305 
Badan, 383 
Baddbapura(?), 144 
Bagdi (see V^gadl), 342 
Baghaura Naraya^a image.inscription of 
Mabip^la I, 811 
Baghelkband, 589 

Bagmati (river)', 186, 191^ 211, 224, 228 ; 

valleyof, 211,215, 281 
Bagram, name of Peshawar in the time of 
Babar and Akbar, 85 fu. 2 
Bagula clan of the Harbors 655 fn.l 
Bahnfib (also spelt Bbatiah; mod. Bbera), 
25, 87 

Bahikas, 249, 260 

Bahmanabiid (sometimes spelt Brahmana- 
bad) 7, 7 fn.4, 8, 11 fn.4 
Babmanura 11, fn. 4 
BahrAm VI, Sasanian king, 60 
Babrl-mad, 9 
Baijnath Pra^astia 194, 

Bailaman (vil ^), 9, 9 fn. 2 
Bffj, a tax, 21 

Balabbadra, Mahaksayatalika of Kara queen 
Tribhuvana-mabadevI, 422 
BAlabbarata, (Pracandapandava) of Baja* 

. fiekhara, 676 
Baladeva, god, 484 

Baladeva (or Balavantadeva), king of Nepal, 
201 

Baiadhikrta. 586 

BftlSdiiuri, 1, 6 fn. 3, 7 fn.6, 8, 8 fn.2, 9, 
10, 11, 15 fn.l. 18, 65, 66, 69, 112, 
113, 686 

BalAdhyacandra, aLavanya : Lord of Lahara, 

175 


Baladitya, Gupta king of Magadha, 59 
Baladitya, Gubila Prince, 682 
Baladitya, a prince of Kalinga, 449, 452 
Balagrama, in Vaiendri, 266 
I alaprasada, Ea§traku^a of Hasfcikundi, 661 
Balaputradeva, ruler of Suvar^advipa, 293, 
294, 295 

Balarjuria, (see Mahadivagupta), king of 
Srlpura, 393 
Balarama (god), 868 
Balasore, 342 

Bftla-ValabbJ, 341, 312, 342 fn. 2 
Balavantadeva (see Baladeva), 200 
Balavarman, feudatory of Bhoja I, xxxvii ^ 
Balavarman, KAmaiupa ruler, 239, 2li, 
242, 246, 247 

Balavarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Balban, SuUan of Delhi, 383 
Balnath Hills (Salt Range), 95 
Balhara (also spelt Balharl). 7 fn. 6, 10 

Balharl (also spelt Balhara) ),577, 

678 

Bali, Asura king, 271, 286 
Balkh, 13, 24, 66, 67. 68, 60 
Balialacai’ita of Anandabba^^a, 354, 359, 364, 
470 

Ballalasena, Sena king of Bengal, 351, 361, 
863, 364, 366, 366. 867, 376, 377 
Bolti, 110 
Baluchis 33, 

Baluchistan, xxix, xxx, 1, 2 
Bamanghati grant of Ranabbaflja (D), 424, 
427 

Bamanghati grant of Rajabhafija (B), 427-28 
Bambarwa, 37 

Bamiyan (also spelt Bamian), 1, 21, 59, 6o, 
66 

Bamra State (in Orissa), 408 
Bans, author, xxxviii, 252, 276 
Banaras (Benares, U. P.), 642, 547 fn.2 
Banarasi (also spelt BarauaeT and BArAnasj); 

• a cily in Orissa-; same as Yarfinasl- 
Kataka. 491, 491, fn, 4, 492 
Banahal Pass in Kashmir, 107,108, 111 
Baija^ala (mod. Banabal pass), 108; castle 
of, 108,170 

Banepa, principality of: (in Nepal), 228 
Bang, country of, 264, 872, 373, 376,379, 479 
Bangad grant of Mabipala I, 304, 309. 3.12, 
316, 816, 329 
Banhatia, 44 

Banhatiayah (Jam.) 40, 43 
Bannab,7 

Bannerji, R. D., 206, 308,416, 587. 591,fn.l 
Banpur grant of Dandi-mabadevI, 418-19 
Ban Hajargad, 312 
Banu *Amr, coin of, 14 fn. 

Bany (JSm), 44, 45 

Bappatadevi, mother of Cakravarman, 126 
Bappika, queen of Kalasa, mother of Har^a, 
146 . 

Barada, 12 fn.2 

Baragaon, (also spelt Bargaon), in Bihar, 295 
Barah grant of Bboja I, xxxvii. 292 
Bar^mula de6ie, 107, 109,113, 119 
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fearan (mod. Buland Shahr), 698. 

Baram (see Zia ud-din Barani), 34, 36, 487. 
Bargaon (also spelt Baragaon), near the 
town of Bihar in Bihar, 304 
Bargaon (Mauza in Darrang, Assam.), 248, 
262 _ _ 
Bargaon pillar inscription of Rajyapala, 304 
Bargaon grant of Ratnapala, 239, 241, 247, 
248, 249, 262 

Barbatakin, Turki gahi king, 62, 63 
Bari, last capital of the Gurjara-Pratiharas, 
600, 608. 609 
Barna (river), 256 

Baroda Gap, 9 . . „ 

Baroda grant of Karka II (gaka 734,), 286 
Baroda plates of Mularaja I, 694 
Bar Panara, village in Darrang District 
(Assam), 254 
BtirhadratbaB, xxxi fn.l 
Barnadi (river), 265 

Barnett, Dr. D.D., 9 fp.2, 66 fn.l, 110 
fn.4, 199 fn.l, 227 fn.l, 229 fn.l, 
244 fn.l, 319 fa.4 , 447 fn.l, 456 fn.l. 
467 fn.6, 483 fu.2, 484 fn.l, 615 fn.l, 
^0Gin,2 

Barrackpur grant of Vijayasena, 320, 364, 
366, 358, 360, 863-64, 366 
Bartu (or Britu) ruler in Oudh, 647 fo. 2, 

Barujaybal )’ 601,602, 603, 

605, 607, 608 

Barwa§, (rao<l. Broach), 6, 9. 

Basahi grant of Rajapuira Govindacandra 
(of the reign of Madanapal^), 607, 611-12, 
617 

Basarb (ancient Vai^ali), 210 
Basak, Mr. R. G,, 266, 333 
BA2IAEn2 BASIAEHN, 66 
Ba^ra (also spelt Basrah), 20, 67 
Basrah (see Ba^ra), 66 ^ 

Baiidb (also spelt Baud) State, 42,) 

Baudh grant of Kanakabbafija (M), 432-33 
Baudh grant of iia^abhaflia (A), 424-26 
Baudh grant of Rapabbafija (B), 426-2b , 

Bii’iirah ( )> 4 {d.3, 16, 16, 678, 679 

Bayana stone inaoription of Citralekha (also 
called Ukha Mandir stone inscription of 
Mahipala ll?), 674, 691, 692 
Bay of Bengal, 391 
Beas (river), xxxii 

Beejy Hay (also spelt Biji ^i)» 25, 25 fn.5 
Beg-iar-n&ma, 30, 34 

Begmati river (Vegamatt =Karatoya?), 261, 
264 

Behar (also spelt Bihar), 186 . • t 

Behistun or Bahistan inscription, of Darius 1, 
66 

Belasagun, 60, 60 fn. 4 

Belava copper plate of Bhojavarman, 25b, 
331 32 336, 343,368 

Belgasun, 60 fn. 4 

Belkhara stone-pillar inscription, of Vijayar 
kar^Qia, 646-46 


Benares, 24, 507, 608/609, 612, 614, 524, 
629. 643, 261, 316, 585 

Benares College grant of Govindacandra, 
637-38 

Benares, 2 grants of Govindacandra, 616, 
619-20 

Benares grant of Lak^ml-Karna, 696 
Bendall, 0., 186,194. 195, 198, 200, 202, 200, 
207,208, 209,213, 214, 215, 218, 220, 
221, 223, 226, 227 

Bendall’s Catalogue (Cambridge, 1883), 198 
Bengal, xxxv, 10, 203, 236, 247, 261, 266, 
256.257, 268, 2G0, 261, 263, 271, 272, 
(Int. v), (Int. ix), 273, 274, 276, 277. 
278. 284, 293, 296, 303, 304, 316, 320, 
323. 324, 831, 334, 336. 337, 342, 343, 
344, 345. .846, 362,366,358. 369, 360, 
361, 864, 872, 882, 383, 406, 416, 479, 
564. 569, 670, 671 

Bengal Asiatic Society, 7 grants of Govinda¬ 
candra, 619, 638-39 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s grant of Gaya- 
datuhga,419 , x,- - , 

Bengal Asiatic Society’s plate of Vinayake* 
pala, 572, 679, 681, 684-86, 688 
Bhadre6vara, K&yastha, in charge of Gpha- 
krtya ofl5ce, 136 

Bhadsing Deo (^Bhup&lasimhadeva ?) bim- 
raon Kar(;i5ta prince, 206 fn. 1 
Bhagadattas of PragjyoUea, xxxiv 
Bhagadatta, ruler of Pragjyotiija (Kamarupa), 
6 fn. 6, 235, 286. 287, 239, 240, 24/ 242, 
246, 246, 249, 262 
Bhagadatta-raja-kula, 192 
Bhagadatta-raja-knlaja (Rajyamati), 241 
Bhagalpur, in Bihar, 273, 274 
Bbagalpur grant of Natay^niipala-’ "79, 
284, 286; 288, 2dS^.'298 , 299-300. 312 
Bhagalladevi, queen of Aniyahkabhuma II, 476 
Bhagavata PurSpa, 199 
Bhagavati, goddess, 202, 684 
Bhagifatba, 298 ^ 

Bhagirathi (river),289,312,376, 362,609, fn. 6, 
Bhagwat (or Bhugwat), fief of, 646 ^ 

Bhagyadevi, daughter of Ra^trakuia Tunga- 
deva and queen of Rajyap&la, 304 
Bhagwanlal Indraji (see Indraji), 186 
Bbailavata-Pattala (Patiala ?), 612 
Bbairava, 288 
Bhakkar. 29 , 42, 48, 46 
Bbaktagrama (mod. Bhatgaon), 223, <u26, 
Bhakta-puri (same as Bbaktagrama; mod, 
Bhatgaon), 227, 227 fn.l 
Bhakta6alS (alms-house). 269 
Bhakwat, fief of, 370 
Bballata, poet, 121 
Bhallata6ataka, 121 
Bhallila, Rfiptrakuta of Dhanop, 662 
Bhan^agarika, 627 
Bhagdana-vijaya, 469 
Bbandarkar, D. R., 564, 672, 674, 676 
Bhandarkar, Sir R. Gr.^ 308, 664 
Bhafijas (of Orissa), 423ff. ^ , 

Bhanudeval (also called Vira-Dhanudeva), 
Gafiga king of Kalinga, 482, 483, 484 
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bSnul eva II [also called Vira*Bhanudeva 
and Viradbivira-Banudeva (^icl)], Ganga 
king of Kalinga, 486, 487, 495 
Bhanudova III [also called Vira-Bhanu and 
PratSpa-vira-Bai?udeva (5*c!)]/ Gaftga 
king of Kalifiga, 490, 491, 494, 496 
Bbanudeva (IV?), also called Akata-Abafcft or 
Malta, (last Gaftga king of Kalifiga), 497 
Bbarasaba (see 8ivakara I), 415 
Bbarata war, 187 

Bharatlya-Natya^&stra, MS. of, 213 
Bharella Natesvara image inscription of 
Bayahaoandra, 323 
Bha'rtala (same asVartula), 141 
Bhaskara, founder of a dynasty (Candra- 
vamsa) in KSmarupa, 269 
Bbaskaradeva, king, of Nepal: founder of the 
Thakuris of Nayakot, 230 
Bhaskaradyuti, see Bhaskaravarman, 237 
Bhaskarftcarya, astronomer, xxxvi 
Bhaskaravarman (also called Kumara and 
Bhaskaradyuti), 237, 238, 239, 240, 266, 
273, 810, 311 
Bhaavat, 693 

Bbasvati, astronomical work by SatSnanda, 
471 

Bhftta (Bhatta?)-putra, 426, 440 
Bba^era in Sylhet, 266 
Bhfitera grants, of the dynasty of Kharvafia, 
266 

Bhatgaon, founded by Jayadevamalla, (see 
Bhaktagrffma and Bbaktfl-puri), 204 , 213, 
218, 219, 226, 228. 229 
Bhatiah (same as Bahatih and Bhera), 87 
Bhatinda, 80, 86 

BbartrpaHa (TO* Gluhila king, 687, 695 
Bhatta. 110 fn. 4, 400, 404, 421, 428, 429, 
431, 434, 437, 439. 440, 441, 446 
Bhatt^a, Guhila prince, 682 
Bhaita Bhavadeva, 266, 336, 342 
Bha^a Gurava (same as Gurava Mi6ra), 300 
Bhati^aputra (see Bhataputra), 361, 399, 407 
409, 418, 426, 434, 437, 441 
Bha^as, crown Ka3^lmTr king Rajadeva, 176 
Bba^ta Vamana, Mantri of Mahipala I, 312 
Bbattia Baja, 26 

Bbauma, one of Naraka’s ra^e, 248 
Bbauma-kula, 414. 416 
Bbaumanvaya, 414, 414 fn. 4, 416 
Bhauma's race, 252 

Bbautjas ( — Tibetans) : origin of the Word, 
110, llOfn.4, 112 
Bhautt^arfl^tradbvan, 110. 

Bhava (Siva), 2l6 fn.2 
Bbavabhuti, dramatist, ;Xxxv 
Bhavadeva (see Bha^ta Bhavadeva), 336, 
342 

Bhavadeva Cintfldurga (or ‘ Sripuia king * 
Rapakei^arin), 393 
Bhavanacandra, 118 

Bhavasimhadeva (= Bhupalasimha ?), Simraon 
Karpat 3 prince, 206 

Bhera (also knowh as Bahfttih and Bhatiah), 
25, 80 fn. 5, 87, 88 

Bheragbat inscription of Albanadevi, 326 




Bheri, 456 

Bhikskcara, son of Bhoja and grand son of 
Har^a, (Kashmir prince), 169, 162, 163, 
164, 166, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170 
Bbik^u-sangha. 322 

Bhilmal 9 fn.2 

Bbfm, fort of, 93 fn.2 
Bhim (Bhima), S5hi prince, 72, 77, 130 
Bhlraa, Sahi king, 79, 130 
Bhlmadeva, S&hi prince; coin of, 78 
Bbimadeva, TI, Caulukya king of Anhil- 
vacl, 635 

Bhlmadeva, DSmara, 169 
Bhfma, nephew of Kaivarfca king Divvoka, 
340, 344 

Bhima, Brahman officer of Jassaika, 174 
Bhlmadeva, minister of Madanapala, 351 
Bhimagupta, grandson of Didda, 133 
Bhima-Ke6ava (Visnu), 78,149 
Bhimapala (Sabi prince), 29 
Bhimapala, Ra^trakutaof Kanauj, 653 
Bhimaratha, a biruda of MahSbhavagapta 
(Somavamsi of Kosala), 394 
Bhimayasas, ruler of Magadha; Samanta of 
Bamapala, 340, 341 
Bhfmpal, son of Barujaypal, 602 
Bhinmftl, 9 fn.2 
Bhi9ak, 422 
BhiflSvakapura, 176 
Bhiuli (or Bhiwali), fief of, 646 
Bhiwall, fief of, 370 
Bhoga, 692 

Bhogavarman, Maukhari prince, 192 
Bhogavati, queen of Candraraukha, 237 
Dhog%, 418, 422, 441 
Bhogiica, 416 

Bhoi dynasty of Orissa, 498 
Bhoja, Adhir4ja, 119 

Bhoja I, Gurjara-Pratihara emperor, xxxvH, 
xxxviii, 9, 73, 74, 279, 292, 293. 302, 307, 
607. 607 fn. 1, 669, 686, 688, 696 
Bhoja II, Gurjara-Pratlhara emperor, 672, 
578, 676, 676, 684 

Bhoja, son of the Kashmirian king Har^a, 
164, 155, 166 
Bhoja, Nepal king,^ 198 
Bhoja, son of Ealasa, 169 
Bhoja kings, 285 
Bhoja, son of Salhana, 172, 173 
Bhojadeva, Nepal king, 199 
Bbojadeva, Paramara king of M^lava, 140, 
199 

Bfaojadevasamgraha, MS, of, 220 
Bhojavarman, Varman king, 256, 332, 388, 
336, 343, 345, 368. 

Bholabhlm, king of Pa^Janapura, 635. 

Bhot$a (Tebetan), 178, 179, 

Bhoi^-vi^tit 193. 

Bhrama, Has^roda prince of Kathia¬ 
war, 665. 

Bhrai;ida-vi 9 aya, 402 

Bhukti, 337, 343. 351, 369, 363, 367, 3W, 
378, 379, 380, 382, 289, 294, 300, 312, 317, 
320 fn.l, 321, 822, 329,266. 581, 684, 446 
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Biiulokamalla (see SomeiSvara III) 

BhuAgar I, Sumra prince, 32 

BhuDgar II, Sumra prince, 34 

Bhungar III, Sfimra prince, 34 

Bhnpatiaimha, Karnataka of Simraon, 205 

Bhutan, 235, 286 

Bhu^ma, gura king, 320 

Bhu^ana Naga, Mahak^apataiadbakrla of 

Bhutavarman (see Maha-Bhutavarman), 
Kamarupa king, 237 
BhuvanapSla, ila^^rakulja of Kanuj, 653 
Bhuvanarada, rebellious son of Ksitiraja, 
Bhuvanesvar (also spelt Bhuvaneswar), 410, 
412, 412 fn.l 

Bhuvanesvar, 3 stone inscriptions of Aniyan- 
kabhlma 1,476.76 * tt 

Bhuvanesvar inscription of Narasitna II, 
479, 483-84 

Bhuvanesvar inscription of Bhat^ Bhavadeva, 
266,335, 342 ^ 

Bida (Vidyadhara), Candella king, 605, 606, 
606 fn.l 

Bihar (also spelt Behar), xxxv, 198,185, 273, 
248, 271. 272, 274, 276, 277, 281, 293, 
296, 297, 298, 301, 302, 303, 304. 316, 
324 326, 337. 344, 360, 852, 361, 369, 370, 
371, 372, 416, 491, 564, 669, 677 
Bihar, city of, 370, 371 
Bihar, modern town of, 295, 298, 30l 
Bibar, stone-image inscription of Vigraha- 
palalll, 328 

Bihar stone-image inscription of Ramapala, 
846 

Bijapur stone-inaoription of Dhavala, 660 
Bijay Bay, 25,87, 88 
Bijja, 100 

Bijjala, Kalacuri ruler, 204 
Bilbana (Vidyapati), Kashmirian poet, 139, 
14i, 147, 203, fn. 0. 203 
Bilhari plates of Yuvarajadeva II, 695 
Bimba, Sarvadhikarin of Bliiksacara, 164, 
165 

Bimba, gahi princess; wife of Tonga, 96 
Bimbisflra, king of Magadha, 272 
BIrbhum, 274, 343 4 

Blruni (see al-Biruni) 8, 11, fn. 4, 71, 72, 
75, 76, 77, 90, 94, 96, 98, 99, 600. 603 
Bi^va Siiiiha, founder of the Koch Kingdom 
in Assam : capital Cooch-Blhar, 265 
Bithu stone inscription of Siba Bathada, 
663 

Black Pagoda at Konarak; built by Nara- 
simha I, 482 «• . , -u\ 

Black Ridge (Koh Baba or Siy&h koh), 60 
. Blochmann, 261, 263 . tiu \ 

Bod (Tibetan«Sanskrit Bhota or Bhautta), 
no fD.4 

Bodhgaya, 304,197 

Bodhgaya inscriptions of Asokacalla, o&o 
Bodhgaya inscription of Jayaccandra, 869 
Bodhgaya stone-inscription of Dharmapala, 

Bodhgaya stone-inscription of aopala II, 
306 


Bodhgaya stone-inscription of Govinda- 
candra, 640 , x «i 

Bodhgaya stone-inscription of Mahipala, 

- 312 

Bodhicaryavatara, 202 ^ _ 

Bodbideva, saciva of RSinapSla, 257, 847 
Bodbisattva, 290, 640 
Bodhisattva PadmapS^i, image of, 346 
Bodhisattavadanakalpalata of K^emendra, 

MS. of, 214 
Bodo-Sban stock, 264 
Boghaz-Koi, xxx, xxxi 
Bogra District (Bengal), 256 
BolySsaka (mod. Buliasa), 100, 119, 122 
Bombay, Presidency of, 6, 577 
Book of Indian Eras by Cunningbam, 193 
Bonai grant of UdayavarSha, 437, fn.4 
Brahrnadatta, and BhogiJea 

of givakaradeva, 416 

Brahma-ksatriyas, 364, 865, 866, 356 fn. 3 
Brahman (god), 461 

Hrahman (caste), 3, 4, 6, fn. 6, 40, 62, 

72, 132, 240, 278, 283 

Brahman assemblies; their sacred fasts, 164 
Brahman, assembly for election of a king 
in Kashmir, 128 

]3rahman corporations; corrupt, holds fasts 
as a protest, 184i 143 

Brahmans perform the Ahhi§eka of Uccala, 
164 

Brahman, councillors, 136 
Brahman lampa^as, 684 
Brahman gabis (see Hindu gains), 72 fn. 4 
Brabmana-sarvasva, of HaUyudha, 876 
Brahmanavasti-vi^aya, 428 
Brabmanical faith, 61 
BrahmavSdi, 866 
Brahma^i-grama-map^alai ^29 
Brahmapala, king of KSmarfipa, 247, 248, 
262, 264, 265, 239 
Brahmapftla, Ganj&dhipa, 139 
Brahmapura, gift to Brahmans, 476 
Brahmaputra (river), 243, 248, 256, 267, 263, 
264, 266, 267, 271, 272 

Brahmaputra valley, 236, 236, 238, 226, 256, 
267, 268 

Brahmin (same as Brahman), 6 fn.4 
Brahois, xxix 

Brhadgaftja (Great treasury), 172 fn.2 
Bjrhagrbe (ye?) varatha-PatfaZd, 516 
Brbadgrhokamisara-PattaZd, 536 
Brbadrajfil, 612 fn.2 
Byhadihevamkapai [sic l]-Pattal&, 510 
Brhadgrhokamisara'PattaZa, 610 
Brhatpro?^ha grant of Umavarman, 833’84 
Briggs, 26 

British Museum, 212, 302 
British Museum coin cabinet, 14 fn. 

Broach, 6 

Budail ibn Tahfah, 7 

Budaun (Vodamayuta), 564, 665, 664 

Buda’un, 647 fn.2 

Budaun stone-inscription, of Lakbaijap&la. 
656,562 

Budd, 10,11 fn. 1, 15 fn.l 
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Buddha, xxxii, 24, 210, 293, 295, 805, 
812, 813, 314, 321, 322, 328. 3‘29, 330, 
351, 882, 540 ; (god), 461; image of 298 
Budbadeva, brother of Vaidyadeva, 257, 268 
Buddharaja, KSs^rukuta of Dhanop, 562 
Buddhasena, Sena of Pi^hf, 3S3 
Buddha^rl, Sthavira of the Mahasafighikas 
at Vikramai^ila, 198 

Baddhism, xxxvi, 3, 24, 76, 187, 288, 317, 
416 

Buddhist, 218 
Buddhist convent, 618 • 

Buddhist monks of Sind, 298 

Buddhist friars (Sakya-bhik?u), 422 

Buddhist idol, destroyed in Dakginapatba, 663 

B add hist monastery, 293 

Buddhist religion, 632 

Buddhists, 89, 76 

Buddhist temple, 11 fn.l 

Budil, 108 

Buguda grant of Madhavavarman, 446*46 
Biihler, 683 

Buhnar Sa*ta, Bathor Rana of Dabra, 37 
Bukka I, king of Vijayanagar, 491 
Bull and horseman type (coin), 76 
Bumazii, near Marta^ida in Kashmir, 78 
Bundelkliand, 677, 694 
Bunji, 73 

Buiranjia of the Ahoms, 264, 265 
Burdhan-Ko^ (Vardhanakutl, north of Bogra, 
close to (lovindaganj), 261 
Biirdwan, 274, 843 
Burma, xxix 
Burmese frontier, 236 
Burnell, Dr., 660 
Bust, 66, 67,68,69 

243, 143, fu.4 


C 

Caeca, RastFakfl^a of Dhanap, 662, 663 
Cachar District (in Assam), 267 
Cihamflnas, 371, 374, 641, 642, 696 
C&hamSnas of Naddula, 662 
Cahamanas of Partapgarh, 686 
CkbamSDas of SakambharJ, 632, 662 
Caitya 200, 683 
Oaitya*grha, 660 
Caklftdar, Bengali title, 661 
Cakrabbrta (Vi^^u), 237 
Cakradbara, 166 
Cakrakot^a (in C. P.)» 470 
Cakrapftyi, poet; ancestor of GaftgSdhara, 349 
Cakraswamin, temple at Thanes war, 94 
Oakravarman, 125,126 
Chakravarti, Pandit Saradaprasad, 245 
Cakra-vihara, monastery of, 207 
Cakrfiyudha, ruler of Kanauj, 279, 285, 286, 
287, 292, 299 
Calamarti-gap^a-i 469 
Calingoe, 892 fn.l 

Caliph, 6, 7, 12,18, 20, 21, 23, 25, 67, 68, 
69, 70; downfall of his power in Sind; 
causes, 13 fn.5 I 
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Caliikya (-Saulika, Sulika or Sulki?), 483, 
438 fn.2 

Oajukya, 9, 203, 204, 250, 331, 366, 367, 
447, 483, 688 

Cftjukya dynasty of Kalyana, xxxiv, 209, 316 
C«lukyas of Vatapi, xxxiv, 569 
I Calukyas, Eastern, 450, 466, 470, 487 
Cambay plates of (iovinda, IV, 306, 680, 681 
Cambridge University Library, 196, 214, 225, 
324 

Campa(mod. Chamba), 107,141, 144, 145, 
162, 167,169 

Champa, Bhagalpur District, 273 
Camp&purl (South of Patana) founded by the 
Malla Princes, 212 

Campaka, officer of Kashmirian king Harsa, 
father of Kalha];ia, 165 
CapdSlas, 97, 100, 116, 128, 131, 154 
Capdala (Turks?), 98 
Candala, guards, 142 
Candala, queen of Paramardi, 161 
Capdakau^ika of Ksemi4vara, MS. of, 316 
Cu^idarjuna of Saftka(agrama, 341 
Oandella, xxxvii, 176, 807, 604, 603, 583, 
541, 542, 572, 681, 688, 690, 693, 594, 
602. 604, 607, 608 

Capde6vara, author of Krtya*ratnakara and 
Krtya-cint5mani; minister of Mall a Hari* 
simiha of Nepal, 216; author of Dana- 
ratnakara, 217 

Chandimau image inscription of Ramapala, 
346 

(Sandra (god), 332 
Candra, Damara of Lahara, 175 
Candra (deva),Gabaf]avala king, 628, 630, 631 
Candra, founder of the Ra^^rakuta line of 
Kanauj, 605, 663 

Candra, Ba^traku^a Man4Mdhipati of Anga; 

son of Suvarpadeva, 666 
Candras, a royal family of Eastern Bengaf," 
278, 321 ff., 844, Genealogical Table, 385 
Candradeva (sometimes called Candra), 
founder of the Gfihadavala dynasty, 311, 
506, 607, 508. 609, *610, 611, 664 
^ Candragupta, Maurya emperor, 316 
Candragupta, Sripura king, 393 
Candragupta,. prince of Jaiandhara, 833 
Candra kings of Arakan, 323 
Candralekha, daughter of Phalguna, 113 
Candralekha, queen of Co(Jaganga, 471, 472 
Oandraraja, Commander-in-Cheif of the 
Kashmir king Harsa, 164,165 
Candrabhftga (Chenab)’, 108, 169 
Candradvlpa, 322 
Candramukba, low-born, 136 
Candramukha (see Chandraraukhavarman), 
287 

Candramukhavarman, king Kamariipa, 237 
Candra-madhava, shrine of, 611 
Candravamda (of East Bengal), 322 
43andravarman, Varman king of Simhapura, 
833 

Candravati (mod. CandrautI) fort of, 509, 511 
CandravatT, 3 grants of Candradeva, 
608-11 
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Candrika, daughter of Anafigabhima II and 
wife of the Haihaya Parainardin, 478, 
483, 483 fn.l, 484 

Capas (Capa-vam4a) [of Vardhamana (in 
Kathiawar), 683 
Capotka^a, 38 fn.3 
Cappadocia, xxxi 
Caraka, 24 

Castes and tribea of the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province, 95 fn.l 
Cate4vara stone-inscription of Aniyafikabhi- 
n:ia II, 476, 477-78 
Caturafiiti-Patfd?d, 522 
Caturbhuja, autlior of Haricurita-kavya, 
289 

Carudatta, Mahasandhivigrahika of Muha- 
4ivagupta, 404 
Caulukya, prince, 652 

Caulukyas (of Anhilva^), 38 fn. 3, 830, 635, 
661, 562 

Cava4a8, 38 fn.8, 9 
Oavo^aka, 88 fn.3 
Cauhan, 91 
Cedi, 593 
Cedi nilers, 588 

Census Keport, Rajputana, 6 fn.l 
Central India, xxxv, 637, 593 
Centenary Review of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, 297 

Central Provinces (0. P.), 261, 342, 391, 
892, 393, 408 
Ceylon, 22, 334 
Chach, 3. 4 5, 6 fn. 4, 39 
Chaoh-nama, 3, 3fn. 2, 5, 5 fn. 1, 8, 21, 37, 
89 

Chakk dynasty of Kashmir, 180 

Cha-ko-sin-ti ( — Saktislihha?), 219, 225 

Chakravarty, Mr. M., 204-05 

Chamba, 141, 146 

Chamberlain, 73,148 

Chanda, R. P., 319 

Cbandar, 5 

Chan Chub, Tibetan prince, 337 
Chanar (Clianlsar), 33 
Cband RftI, a prince of N-India, 602, 603 
Cbandwar (also spelt Cbandrawar), battle 
of, 642, 544, 545, 547 

Chahga-Narayapa pillar inscription, 188, 
210 

Chanisar (Chanar), 33, 37 
Chahna, tribe, 37 

Channvin, Channa chief of Eliag-nai, 37 
Cban-p’o (ChampS), 273 
Oharsadda. 61 

Chatlsar (probably saone as Chanar or Chanl- 
gar), 36 

Chatsu ijQScription of BSladitya, 582 
Chaukot, town in Nepal, 213 
Chavannes 56 fn. 1, 60 fn. f ^ 2 
Chaurasi grant of Sivakara, 415 
Chawaras (probably the same as Cava das, 
CSvotaka or Capo^katas), 38 and 38 fn.3 
Chenab, river, 89, HI, 119 
Chenab Valley, 108 

Qhhatarpux grant of Govindacandra, 519 


Ohhatisgarli, Division, (C.P.)» 391, 396 
Chikkoras of Pltlu, 339. 341, 383, 564, 665; 

genealogical table, 387 
Cbikoravarb^a of Pithi, 528 
Chilka Lake, 391, 413 
China, 8, 22, 60, HO, 196, 218 
Chin Hills, 235 

Chinese, 58, 64 ^ 

Chinese annals, 68,112, 191, 222, 226, **76 

Chinese Pilgrim, 69 

Chionitae, 66 

Chitor, 4, 690, 695 

Chitral, 73 

Chittagong Hill Tracts, 2.36 
Chittagong plate of Damodani, 384 
Choba Nagpur plateau, 391 
Christians, 20 
Christian cburcbes, 10-11 
‘Chronology of the early rulers of Nepal 
by Fleet, 190 
Chu, river, 60. ' 

Cluidda, city prefect; claimed descent from 
Ya^askara, 169, bis brother Ra^ds (Saih- 
kharaja) usurps royal power, 169, 160 
Chudda, wife of Daraara Gargacandra, 160 
Chutias, a tribe of mixed Bodo-Shan abook, 
264 

Ohimargarh, 370 
Cilas, 73 

Cinas, 236, 240, 249 
Cippa^a JaySpida, 116 
Citralekha, queen of Mahgalaraja, 691 
Citrakuta, 589, 689 fn. 4 
Oitrambara, Ganga King, 452 
CibramatikS, queen of MadanapSla, 361 
Clay seals, of DhaiTuapala, 289 
Coda, 460 

Coda-de4a, 622, 681 
Co(j[adevi, queen of Narasidiha 11, 486 
Ctxiaganga, donee of the Vizagapatam grunt 
of Anantavarrnan, 466 

Codagaftga (Anantavarruft), S69, 412, 449, 
*461,459,460, 462, 463, 46-4, 465, 468, 
469, 470, 471, 472, 477, 483 
Colas, xxxv, 250, 318, 841, 342, 405, 46^'’, 
"456, 459, 460, 470, 471, 530, 631 
ColSnvaya, 413 fn. I 

Coin, seated goddess and standing rff]& tvpe, 
122 

Coin, Karijata type, 148 
Coin, Suki*, issued by Nayakot Tliakuri 
Sivadeva, 207 

Coins of Am4uvarman and Ji^nugupta, 192 
fn, 4 

Coins of the Gfthadovala MadanapSla, 616 
Coins of Govindacandra (QabadavaJa), 531- 
32 

Coins of the Mallas of Nepal, 229 fn. 1 
Coins (of the Arab Governors of Sind), 
13-14 fn. 

Coins, of the Sahis, 102 03 
Coins of VigrahapSla III, 330 
Cotnilla District, Bengal, 275 
Comrnander-in-Chief, 78, 132, 134, 13S, 141, 
142,164 
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* Conaiderations on the * History of Nepal 
by Indraji Bhagwanlal, 190 
Constantinovosk, 60 
Oooch-Behar. State of, 236, 236, 265 
Copper plate grant of Kamarupa king 
Dharmap&la, 254, 254 fn. 4 
Corvee, 121 

Cutch, 9, 9 fn. 2, 11 fn. 3, 10, 12,13, 34, 37, 
88 , 89, 45 

Gnchh (also spelt, Cutch), 13 fn. 1 
Cunningham, 66 , 76, 193, 236, 849,383, 

394 , 606 

Cuttack grant of Kahabhavagupta If, 
406.7 

Cuttack grants (i-iii) of Mahabhavagripta I, 
Janamejaya, 400 

Cyavane^vara-gha^ta (on the Ganges), 644 


D 

Dabra, 87 

Dacca Gapcji image inscriptions of Laksmana- 
sena, 376 

Dacca district, 276 

Daddarpava, killed by Vanapati, general of 
BSjaraja I. 460, 461 

Dabttla (other forms : Dabhala, Dahala, etc.), 
330. 

Dfthir, 5, 7, 7 fn.5, 9, 9 fn.2, 18, 

Dahnaj, 9 
Dahuk, 19 

Drtibul (also spelt ad’Daibul and Daybul) 4, 
7, 7 fn. 2, 22 , 29, 36 

Daivaputro-sahi-sabanu^ahi, 66 
Dak^ipa'Kosala (=3 Daksipa-Kosala, Mabako* 
sala and Kosala^ 403, 406, 418 
Dak^ipa-kula (of the Brahmaputra?), 247 
Dakgina-M^a, 319 
Dak^ioa-palli, 435 
Dak^in&patha, 663 
Dak^ipa-Radhn, 820 
Dak^ipa-Siva, 656 
Dak^ipa-Tosala, 418 
Dak§ii;ia-Tosali, 413, 416 
Dak^ipatya-Ksaunindra, 364 
DSk^iiiatya-K^opipati, 249, 261 
Daksinftvada (Daksinapatha), 677 
Dalju (see Diiluca), 178 ' 

Dallake, 130 
Damara, {Upapura), 344 
Damara, 96, 101, 126, 132 , 134, 138, 139, 
* 141, 143, 146, 162, 163, 164, 165,156, 
157, 168, 160, 161, 162, 168, 164, 166, 
166, 167, 168, 169, m, 173, 174, 175, rise 
of—growth of power, 114. 

Damodara, a place ; south of Srinagara, 169 
D&modara, prince, 384 
Damodarpur plates (xxxiii), 238, 273 
Dana*ratnakara of Cap(J.e 6 vara, 217 
Danarpava, Gaiiga king of KaliAga, 462, 
463 

Dftnasagara, 353, 854, 364. 365 
Dapda-bbukti, 819, 320, 321, 341,342 fn. 1 
DapdanSyaka,586 


Dandi*mahadevi, Kara queen, 416, 417, 418, 
*419, 422 

Dap(}pur stone-inscription of Govinda IV, 
681 

Dantidurga, VallabharSja (Rap^rakuta of 
Deccan), 577 

Dantivarman, Ra^^rakuta of Dhanop, 662 
Danujamadhava (see Da^arathadeva), 383, 
fn.l 

Danuj Eai (=*Eaja Naujah?), 883 
DaraddetSa, 110, 172, 112 
Darada, 73, 100, 110, 139, 149, 161, 159, 
173 

DaratpurT, 110 

Darbhapapi, Brahman minister of DevapSla, 
291, 296 fn. 1, 301 
Darbim, 70 

Darius I, Achaemenian emperor, 2 fn. 3, 66 
Darjeeling, 186, 186, 261 
Darparaja, resident of Lahkakopa, 469 
Darrang District (Assam), 243 244, 264 
Darvabhisara, 74 108,118,141,169 
Das, N. 0., (brother of S. C. Das), 328 
Das, 8 . C., 828 
Da^abala (Lokanatha), 299 
Dafiakarraapaddhati, MS. of, 208, 224 
Dai^anariya-nadi ( — river of Dai&rpa 

country?), 402 
Daspalla, State of, 423, 436 
Daspalla grant of Netabhafija (S), 436-37 
Dasapalla grant of RapabhaBja (E), 436 
Da^apura (mod. Mandasor), 686 
DaSapura, Western Pathaka of, 686 
Dajiaratbadeva, Arir&ja Danujamadhava, 
383 fn.l 

Da^aratha, uncle of Gaftgadhara, 349 
Dasas, (Vedic), xxx 

DattadevI, queen of Samudravarman, 237 
Dattasena, Gafiga king, 461, 462 
Datta-Tara, 640. 

Da’ud, ‘Padsh&h of Gaur\ 266 
Da’ud (Abu’l-Fath) king of Multan, 27, 88 
Dawar, 65, 66 , 67 
Dayadamf-Patiala, 639 
Dayitavi^pu, grandfather of Gopala I, 282, 
283 

Debal, 39 
Debalpur, 8 
Deccan, 112 fn. 1, 366 
Deccani army, 292 
Deddadevt, queen of Gopala I, 286 
DehanSgS-devi queen of Mahendrapala I, 
672, 673, 684 

r^hly (usjually spelt Delhi), 217 
lielhi, xi, 43, 44, 45, 83, 91, 697, Sultana of 
29, 211, 216 
Deoghar epigraph, 274 
Deoli grant of Kr^pa HI, 301, 306 
Deopara pra^asti of Vijayasena, 206, 256, 
258, 269, 366, 366, 357, 8 f 9, 361, 362-63, 
376 

Deo-Patan, 191 
Derwish, 46 

Devabhafija, father of Rayabhafija, 431 
Deva Bha^tf^raka, MabMja-Rajaputra, 272 
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(DevAhslhPatiala, 534 
Devadhara, a YajurvediBrahman, 247 
Devagrama, close to Bala-Valabhl, 841, 842 i 
Devakha^ga, Khaclga ruler of 8amataj|a,j 
283 

Devakuij^a-Vi^aya, 427 

DevapSla, Garjara‘Pratih5ra emperor, 672, 
678, 687, 688, 690 

Devapftla; Pfila king of Bengal and Bihar, 
279, 290, 291, 292, 293, 294, 295, 296, 
297, 808 

Devapaia, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
197, 247, 248, 255 

Devapala, Ras^rakutaol Kanauj, 663 
Oevapala, Yajurvedi Brahman, 264 
Deva-Pattana (mod. Deo-Patan), town in 
Nepal near the temple of Pa^upati, 195 
Devaraja, Rft§t;raku|a of MSnapura 666 
Devaraksiia, lord of PithI, Ohikora family, 
338, 339, 341, 608, 664, 665 
Devasarasa (mod. Divasar), 161 
Devasvami, a Saiva priest?, 179 
Devi (goddess), 362 

Devavati, queen of Narayapavarman, 237 
Devibhoga-Visaya. 407 
Devl-mtthatmya, MS, of, 212, 213 
Devi4ataka, 115 
Devji (memorial 8tono),663 
DevotpStana-nayaka, 160 
Dhakka, watch station, 116 
Dhamekh, great tower of, 313 
Dhammata, 145, 149 
Dhande6vara (Siva), 683 
Dhafiga, Candella king, 83 fn. 2, 572, 673, 
582, 690, 593 

Dbanesaramaua-Pflltold, 610 
Dhahke^vara (Siva), 563 
Dhanop stone-inscription of Oacca, 662 
Dhansiri, valley of, 1^67 
Dhanva of Lahara, D«mara, 114 
Dhvanyaloka, a rhetorical treatise, 115 
Dhara (Earth), 252 

Dharadatta, Mahasandhivigralun of Maha- 
givagupta, 403, 404 
Dharani. 264 

DharanUura, gura king, 320 
Dharanivaraha, Capa prince, 683 
Dharavarsa, a hiruda of the Ra^traku^a 
Dhruva, 286 

Dharma (—Dharmapala), 286 
Dharmacakra, 293, 314, 361 
Dharmacakra-Jina, 628 
Dharmadhikara, 294 
Dharmakbya, Gahga King, 452 
Dharma-Putrik®» MS. of, 201 
Dharampur inBcrijition (of the time of Siva- 
deva and Amfiuvarmaq), 211 
Dharmamalla, a Malla chief of Nepal, 212 
Dharmamalla, king of Nepal, 224 
DharmapMa, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
xxxvi, 248, 279, 280, 282, 283, 285, 287, 
288, 289 . 290, 292, 293, 297 , 299, 300, 
305,324,659 , 

Dharmapala, ruler of Tap^a-butti (Dai^da^ 
bhukti), 318, 320, 821, 342 

79 


Dharmapala, Pala (?) king of Kftmarupa, 264 
Dharmapuri grant of VftkpatirSja, 694 
Dharmaraja (Manabhita) Sailodbhava king, 447 
DharanivarSha, ParamSra of Kov-Kot in 
Marwar, 661, 662 

Dharmasetu (Varmasetu ?), king, 294 

Dharma^oka, 628 

'Dhaukhel, a town in Nepal, 213 

Dhaulagiri (peak), 186 

DhauU edict of Adoka, 422 

Dhavala, SandfAvigrahin of Vajrahasta V, 467 

Dhavala. R5a^rak5|?a of Hastikupdi, 560, 661 

Dhekkan'ya, 341, 343 

Dhenkaoal, name of an elephant shaped rock 
in Tezpur, 243 
Dhenkanal State, 421, 441 
Dhonkatial grant of Ranastambha, 440 
Dhenkanal grant of Ranastambha 11 (?), 
441 

Dhenkanal grant of Tribhuvana -mahadevi, 
421-22 

Dhenkanal grant (t) of Jayastambha, 442*43 
Dhora (cee Dhruva, Ra^traku^a king), 286 
Dhoyi, poet; author of the Pavauaduta, 362, 
367, 376 

Dhrtipura, 425, 426, 485 
Dhruva, (Niruparaa) Ras^rakd^a king of the 
Deccan; sometimes called Dhora, 286, 287, 
577 

Dhruvabhata, C&pa prince, 683 
Dhubri, 266 

Dhulla grant of Srtcandra, 822 fn.2 
Dhurja^i (Siva), 368 
Dhurjati, courtier of K^emagupta, 130 
Dhurta-samagama, a Drama, 217 
Didda, daughter of Simharaja, king of 
Lobara, queen of K^emagupta, 77, 78, 180, 
131,132,134,135 
pidda-K^ma, 130 
Diddama^ha (mod. Did“mer, 133 
Diddapaia, Sahi prince, 100 
Diddapura, 133 
Diddasvamin (Visiju), 133 
Digarchi, 227 

Digbhaftja, Bhauja prince, 427 
Digbhaflja, son of Rapabhaftia, 428 
Digbhanja, father of Silabhafija, 436 
Dighwa Dibauli plates of Mahendrapala I, 
zxxvii, 303 584 
Dijjinn4-Visaya, 247 
Dikho (also spelt Dikhu) valley, 266 
Dikhu (also spelt Dikho), river, 236, 267 
Diksa-gum, 540 

Di-Ksema, legend on coins of K^emagupta, 
130 

Dik^Tta, 404, 536 
Dimma, 24 

DinajpuP (Bangad) pillar inscription of the 
Kamboja rulers of Gau^a, 808 
Dinars, 16, 82, 86 

Dinnftra, 100, 116 fn., 117, 126, 139. 148,152 
Dipahkara Srijft&na (Atl^a), 320, 327 
Dirak (Pargana), 82 
Dlfgharava, prince, 410, 411, 412 
Dirghasi, town, 459 
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Dirghasi stone inscription of RajarSja I, 469* 
60 

Blrghataraaa, Brabman sage, 271 
'Dirham (pometimes spelt Direm), 19,27, 27 
fD.2, 66,67,68. 69,91 
Dirham—one million equivalent to about 
£23,000, 21 fn,4 
Dita, 87 

Divakara (sun-god), figure of, 202 
Divira (clerk) 129, 120 
Divvoka (sometimes spelt Divyoka, or Divya), 
(Kaivarta king), 337, 840 
Divya (Divyoka), Kaivarta king 332, 836 
Divyoka, (also spelt Divvoka), Kaivarta king, 
836 

Diwaji, 3, 6 fn.4 
Diwal, 37 fn,2 

Diw-Kot (Damdamah, near Gapgarampur, 
south of Dinajpur), 261, 268, 477 
Do-'abahiiSl 

Doab (Ganges Jumna), 604 
Poda-Rauta, 640, 640 fn.9 
Doinba, elder son of Utkar§a, 149 
Doraba (SvapSka), 126, 127, 128, 131,161; 
touch pollutes, 176 

Don Burzug grant of Qovindacandra, 618 
Dowson, 6 fn.4 
Dramila, 400 

Dravi^a, 291; DrS-vi^a, 402, 406, 406 
Dravidians, xxix, xxx 
Dravido-Mongolian (Bengalis), 271 
Druses, their sacred books, 36 
Dubkbund atone-inscription of Vikramasimha, 
603 

Doda I, Sumra prince, 32, 33 
Dada n» Sumra prince, 33, 34 
Duda III, SQmra prince, 33 
Dud& IV, Sumra prince, 34 
Dudakhut, 110 
Dudh Kosi, river, 188, 228 
Dudhpani rock-inscription of Udayamana, 
348 

Dugdhaghata (mod. Dudhakhnt), 110, 161, 
153 

Duluca (Dalju), comtipati of Karmasena—a 
Turk?, 178, 179 

Durbar Dibrary, Nepal, 201, 212jr 214, 220, 
226, 228 
Durbela, 37 
Durga, goddess, 469 
Durgaraja, Ra§traku|?a of Betul, 567 
DiirjayS, city in Kamarupa, 260, 261, 264 
Durjayabhauja, son of 8oIai;iabha5ja, 433 
Durlabha, queen of Purandarapala, 263, 
254 

Durlabharaja, Cabamana of Sakambhari, 
661, 662 

Durlabharaja, CShamSna prince, 61, 113 
Durlabhavardhana, Karko^a king of Kashmir; 

a southerner?, 112, 112 fn. 

Dutakdf (officers), 188 fn.8, 289, 294, 296, 
297, 800, 312, 329, 361, 363, 377, 380, 
421, 429, 430, 446 
Dvadafiabhaga, a tax, 140, 

Dv&para Age, xxxi 


Dvara, 118, 138 
Dvarapati, 141, 15} 

Dvaravatl (mod. Dvarbidi), 109 
DvirSjya, 196,197 
Dvistomei^vara, 348 

Dvorapavardhana, ruler of Kau^S-mbi, 341 
Dynastic History of Bengal and Bihar (Bib¬ 
liography), 388’90 


B 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, 235 
Bast India Company, 77 fn»2 
East Indian Archipelago, 293 
Edilpur grant of Ke^avasena, 868, 380-81 
Edilpur grant of Sricandra, 322, fn.2 
Egypt, 22 

Ekaaa^ivratamabatmya, MS, of, 214 
Bkajata, 640 

Bkamra (mod. Bhuvanesvar), 483, 484 
Ekafigaa, 123, 124, 126, 129, 132, 1^, 139 
Ekftvali (treatiseon Alankara), by VidySdhara, 
481 fn.3 

Elephant and Lion type (coin), 76 
Elliot, 2 fn.3. 3, fn.2, 3 fn.3, 3 fn.4, 9 fn.2. 
20, 26, 31, 82, 34, 36, 39, 76, 77, 

79, 603 

Blphinstone, 31 

Encyclopaedia of Islam, 21 fn.3 
Ephthalite, 69. 60. 61,64 
Brada-vi§aya, 467, 490 
Europe, 76 
B-Vi§aya, 496 


Fa-la-na (Varana), 61 
Pana, doctrine of, 24 
Eannazbur, 2 
Ears, 2 

Earidpur plates, 273 
EatljL Khan, Jam, 41, 46 
Eath-nffma, 8 

Eernao Nuniz, Portuguese v^riter, 491 
Firishta, 26. 26, 30, 34, 35, 44. 79,80, 83, 84, 
86 , 87, 89, 91, 92, 96, 136, 216, 597 
Firuz I, Sasanid king, 58 
Einiz Bahmani, Sultan, 497 
Firuz, Jam, 40, 41, 42, 47 
Firuz Shah (Tughluq Sultan of Delhi), 34, 
86 , 89, 42, 43, 44, 46, 491, 493, 494 
Fleet, 188, 190, 394 
Fo-li-shi, 61 

Fo-lu-sha (Peshawar), 68 
Foreign office, 8rinagara, 134 
Foucher, Prof., 309 
Fyzabad grant of Jayaccandra, 640 


Gadapapi (Jagann&tha), 368 
Gadhinagara, 634, 694 
Gadhipura, 506, 606, 607. 618, 664 
Gagaha grant of Govindacandra, 625, 532 
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# Gahadavalas of Benares and Kanauj, 172, 206 

fn. 1, 211, 244,339,841,869,371,374, 
604ff., 664, 565; Genealogical table 548; 
Bibliography, 649 

Gaja-Laksmi, 376, 395, 800, 897, 898, 399, 
402 

Oajapati, 367, 379, 381, 508, 619, 532, 641, 
544, 540 

Gait, Sir E., 242, 257 

Galadanda (^^Ganadapda, and Gandha^a?) 

a biruda of Virabhadra, 434, 434 fn. 8 
Gambhira, confluence of the Vitasta and 
Vi4oka, 167, 169 

Gambhirasiha, king of Kanda, 144 
Gaijadapda (=Galadai?da and Gandha^a?) : 

biruda of Virabhadra, 434, fn. 3 
Ganapati, king of KSmariipa, 237 
Gan(fa, Candella king, 91 fn. 2, 602, 604, 606 
Gan(ja-gop§-la, biruda of Vanapati, 459 
Gandak, river, 185, 186, 210, 304. 

Gaijdaki, river, 210 
Gandha-kutii, 31 1 

Gandbara (mod. Rawalpindi, and Peshawar 
diatriqts), 59, 61,109 
Gandbaras, 309 
GandbSra kings, 285 

Gandharvadevi, queen of KalyS^iavarman, 237 
Gandha^a, Bhaflja prince, 425 
Gapesa (God), 245, 266, 646 
Gape^agumphft (at Khaijid^-giri), inscription 
of SSntikara, 422 
Gang, river, 514 

Ganga ( Ganges river), 153, 287, 318, 359, 
368, 469, 511 
Gaflga (goddess), 451 
Gangadeva, Karpataka of Siraraon, 205 
Gangadhara, poet (Maga Brahman), 349 
Gahgaditya, God, 636 
Ganga-Kula, 447 

Ganganvaya, descendants of Gangeya, 461 
Ganga-mahadevi (or Ganga-devi; also called 
Gangamba or GaAgambikS.); queen of 
Narasimha III, 488, 489, 490 
Gangaridae, 272 
Gangarides-Oalingae, 392 fn. 1 
Gangas of Kalihganagara : Earlier branch, 
447 ff. Later branch, 392, 412, 422, 424, 
449 II 

Gangas of Kolahala (mod. Kolar in Mysore), 
448, 419 

Ganga-Sasiara, 282, fn. 2 
Ga^gavadif 460 

* Gaagava(}i-Vi 9 aya, 449 
Ganga-Vardhiyo}, 580 
Ganga-Yamuna doab, 112 
Gaflga-Yamunfi valley, 287, 581 

Ganges, 112, 193, 197, 227, 266, 271, 272, 
286, 288, 303, 312, 340, 344, 345, 347, 

350, 357, 358, 361, 369, 370, 383, 422, 

469,510,612, 516, 517, 618, 619, 620, 

621,522,525, 526, 527, 529, 630, 631, 

633, 537, 538, 640, 541, 644, 699, 60G 
Ganges-Jumna Doab, xxxvi, 595 
Ganges-Jumna valley, 604, 505, 514, 542, 
569, 598, 608, 942 



Ganges valley, 274, 278, xxxiii, xxxvi, 293, 
669, 609, 6.10 

Gangesvara, a biruda of Codaganga, 469 
Gangeya, first Ganga prince, 451, 466 
Gftfigeya (deva), Kalacuri king of Tripuri, 
631,695 

Gangeyadeva, Tripuri Kalacuri, 317, 406 
Gangeyadeva Vikram&ditya Tripuri Kalacuri, 
604 

Gangeya race, era marking the reign of, 448 
Ganguly, D. C., 691 fn.3 
Ganjadbipa, 139 
Ganjam, 273, 391 

Ganjam grant (i) of Da9((U-DQ3thftdevi, 417-18, 
422 

Ganjam grant (it) of Da^cji-mahadevi, 418 
Ganjam grant of Madhavaraja, 414, 444 
Ganjam grant of Netrbhanja (G), 428-29 
Ganjam grant of Netrbhaflja (H), 429*30 
Ganjam grant of Netybhafija (I), 430 
Ganjam grant of Vidyadharabhaflja (J), 
430-31 

Gafljavara (treasurer), 120 
Ganutapata-Afan^a/a, 403 
Garga, Brahman minister of Dharmapftla, 
288, 297, 301 

Gargacandra, Damara, 168, 160,161,162 
Garga-Yavana, 382 . 

Garbharapura, l78 

Garh-Mandaran (mod, Bhitargarh), 469 
Garo Hills. 236 
Garuda, 67, 394, 396 
Garuda-stambha, 300 

Gauda, xxxiv, 192, 241, 260, 257, 258, 272, 
273, 276, 277, 278, 280, 286, 291, 307, 
308,826, 331, 339, 348, 349, 360, 354, 
359, 364, 367, 368, 378, 379,381, 402, 
405, 414, 613, 629, 668, 566, 567 
Gaodadhvaja, 316 i 

Gauda king; treacherously murdei’ed by 
Lalitaditya; bravery of Gauda servants, 
277 fn.3 

Gauda-narSyana, minister of Karasimha 11, 
486 

Gaudavaho of ViikpatirS»ja, 276 
Gaudendra, 249, 251 
Gauhati, 235, 236, 262, 253, 265 
Gauhati plates of Indrapillavarman, 246, 
262, 263, 254 

Gaur, city of (in Malda district; old Lakha- 
navati), 286, 373, 374, 376 
Gauraka, Prime-minister of Sussala, 162, 
163 

Qauri, goddess, 291, 378 
Gauri, wife of Subh&kara and Kara queen, 
417 

Gautama-^otra, 476 
Gaya, 274, 290, 302; mok^advdra, 326 
Gaya inscription of A^okacalla, 383 
Gaya inscription of Nayap&la, 848 
Gaya Narasimha stone-inscription, 325 
Gaya stone-inscription of NSraya^iapala, 299 
Gaya stone-ins(.*.ription of Vigrahapala HI, 
328 

Gaya inscription of Ya^a^p^la, 347 
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GayS^a, Kara prince (?) (see Qayadatunga), 
418 

Gaya<jiatunga'deva, Tu/iga prince, 419, 420 
Gaya-Karna, Tripuri Kalacuri, 826 
Gaya Krs^acjvftrika temple inscription of 
Neyapala, 326 
Gaya-raaijKjala, 828 

Gayapala, chief supporter of Bhiksacara, 
162 

Gaya-puri, 326 

Gayasadina (Ghiyath-ud-Din Tughluq), 487. 
Gay&*Vi5ai/a, 293, 294 

Gekanjasvamin (see Gokarpe6vara), 449, 
462,466, 468 

Genhra I, Snmra prince, 34 
Genhra II, Sumra prince, 84 
Geschichte der Califen, 18 
Ghargaou, on the Brahmaputra, 264 
Gharghara, riiier, 610 
GhS^, of Trilocana (at Benares), 610 . 
Qhft^,*of the deity MuraYtha at AsatikS*, 613 
Ghat of Adike4ava, 611 
Ghatakas (Bengal match-makers), 320 
Qhatiyala (also spelt Ghaj^ayfila), 9 fn. 2 
Gha^^a, of Kapalamocana at Benares, 519 
Ghazna (also spelt Ghazni), 61, 63, 72, 
90, 604 

Ghaznab (same as Ghazni), 66 fn.3 
Ghaznavid, 29, 94, 96, 97 
Ghazni (sometimes spelt Ghaznah, Ghaznayn 
or Ghaznin), 22, 26, 27, 28 fn.2, 82, 78, 
79, 81, 84, 94. 90, 136,136, 187, 696, 697, 
606, 607 

Ghaznin (same as Ghazni), 81, 94, 98 
Ghiy&s ud-Din (also spelt Ghiyath ud-din) 
Ghiyas ud-Din Tughluq Shah (see Ghiyth 
ud-Dln Tughluq Shah) 

Ghiyas ud-Dln Twa? Khalj (see Ghiyath ud- 
Din Twa:? Khalj) 

Ghiyath ud-Din, Sultan of Bengal, 264 
Ghiyath ud-Din-Tughluq Shah, 34, 216, 
487 

Ghiyath ud-Din ’Iwaz Khalj, ruler of Bengal, 
479 

Ghorband Valley, 60 

Ghosrawa stone-inscription of Devap&la, 
296 

Ghur, 27, 29, 370, 642 
Ghurak, fort of, 27 
Ghurjjara-raja, 307, 680 
Gibbon, 69 

Gi#^#-maijdalu, 407 
Gidrisingi country, 460, 461 
Giles, Dr., xxxi 
Gilgit, 73 

Girnar inscription of Rudradaman, 650 
Glang-Dharma (Chinese Ta-mo) : Tibetan 
king, 193 
Goal, 191 

Godavari, 391, 469, 470, 471 
Godavari valley, 422 
Gogra river, 186 

Goharwa plates of (Laksml) Kar^a, 596 
Goilla-Vf?^yfl, 422 
Gokar^a, 287 fn. 2 


Gokari?e4vara, resided on Mt. Mahendra, 
447,449,460,466 

Gokuladeva, king of Srihatta in the Surma 
Valley, 267 

Gokulika-ma;idala, 312 
Goldziher, 23 

Golhapa (see Gokuladeva), 267 
Gamati river, 609 fn. 6 
Gondamadhinatha, 440, 440 fn. 2, 442 
Gongaiko^Kja-Colapuram inscription, 680 
Gopa, mountains called, 693 
Gopadri (mod. Takht-i-Sulaiman in Kashmir), 
167 

Gopadri, fort of (Gwalior), 694 
GopaUideva, brother of Haricandra ; marries 
Nayakadevi, 221 

Gopala, grandfather of DharmapSla, ruler 
of Kftmariipa, 266, 266 
Gopala, lord of Gadhipura (Rastrakuta), 618 
Gopaia I, PSla king of Bengal and Bihar, 
278, 279, 283, 284, 286, 291, 297, 312, 
329, 851 

Gopala II, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
280, 306, 306, 307, 308 
Gopala III, Pala king of Bengal and Bihur, 
282, 350, 361 

Gopala, Ba.?trakuta of Kunauj, 606, 663, 654, 
GopSlake^ava, 123 
Gopalapura (mod. Gauripur), 123 
Gopalas (of Nepala), 187, 191 
Gopalamatba, 123 

Gbpalavarman, king of Kashmir, 73, 76, 76, 
77, 121, 122, 132, cause of his death, 123, 
123 fn.2 

Goparaja, king of Siihhapura in Kalinga, 
334 

Gorakha-palas (Gurkha chiefs), 227 
Gorakhpur, 396 
Gorasatta-Kf^flya, 456 
Gosaintban, peak of, 185 
Gosalls-devi, queen of tbe Gaha<.Jj^vala 
Goyindacandra, 627, 632 
Gotama-Gahga (Godavari), 359, 469 
Govardhana, dignity crippled by JAtavarman, 
832,336 

Govinda III, Rastrakuta king of Manyakheta, 
276 , 279, 280, 286, 287, 292 
Govinda IV, Rastrakuta of Manyakliata, 
680, 681 

Govinda, Brahman minister of Aniyah- 
kabhirna II, 476 

Govinda, Rastrakuta of Dhanop, 662 
Govindacandra, king of Vangala-dejia (B. 

Bengal), 318, 321, 321 fn 4, 323 
Govindacandra, poet, 654 
Govindacandra, Gaba(jiavala, king^ 172, 211, 
339, 369, 606 fn. 2, 607, 611, 613, 614, 
615, 616,617, 618,-627, 628, 529, 630, 
631, 632, 634, 664, 665 

Govindapala, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bibar (?), 282, 352 fn.l, 368, 369 
Govindapur grant of Laksmac asena, 378 
Govindapura stone-inacription of poet GafigS- 
dhara, 349 

Govindaraja, Cahamana prince; 58 
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Govindaraja, Ra§{raku|ia of Betul, 567 
Govinda-vaj^ika, 623 
Grags-pa-Dutha-yas (Tibetan~Anantakirfciji, 
Nepal king, 200, 200 fn. 1 
Goyara*Patta/d, 623 
Goyilla-khaijda, 440 
Grama-kayasthas, 121, 124 
Greece, 23 
Greek, 65, 67 
Gfhakftya, 120 
Grumbates, Ku^an prince, 56 
Gu(j[apiira, a oapital of Ballalaseua, 864 
Gu(}da- \ i^ay a, 446 
Guha (or Subha)-devl*patika, 416 
Guhe^vara.pataka, 413, 417 
Guhilas (^-Gubilots) of Medapata, 661, 682, 
696 

Guhilots (same as Guhilas), 6 fn. 1,690, 695 
GubyasiddbEastra MS. of, 228 
Gujarat, 9 fQ.2, 38, 47,107, 319, 696 
Gujrat, district Punjab, 107 
Gukkurs, 91, 92 

Gulhana, sou of Jayasimha; ruler of Lohara, 
173 

Gu^akamadeva, king of Nepal, 196,196, 199 
Gu^akara-ralmla, officer of Jagadeva, 176 
Guijiamabarnava (=*Gunarnava 11, Gauga 
king of Kalihga), 464 

Gunariya image inscription of Mahendrapala, 
302 

Gupakamadeva (II), Nayakot Thakuri, 209 
Gunarpava I, Ganga prince of Kalinga, 452, 
463 

Gunarpava II, Ganga king of Kalihga, 463 
Gup (Jama, Ganga king of Kalihga, 453 
Gup(}ama II. Gahga king of Kalihga, 463 
Gupta, xxxiii, xxxiv, xxxvi, 66, 67, 189, 191, 
192, 238, 272, 273, 274, 276 
Gupta (empire), 669 
Gurais on the Kishen Ganga, 110 
Gurava Mita, minister of Narayapapala, 
288, 291, 800, 301 
Gurdaspur, 107 

Gurjara (also spelt Gurjara; Arabic Jurz), 
xxxvii, 9, 9 fn. 2, 16, 72, 73, 74, 76,118, 
119, 261, 286, 287, 291, 292, 293, 302, 
303, 310,311, 402, 405, 406, 661, 674, 676, 
579. 682, 689, 690, 692, 693, 695 
Gurjaradhipa, 74 fn.8,119, 249 261 
Gurjara-bhiibhuja, 74 fn.6 
Gurjara-Pratiharauvaya, 692 
Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj, xxxvii, 4 fn. 
3, 9, 10, 16, 17, 74, 79, 80, 285, 306, 504, 
6 XI6» 5^1 ff.; Genealogical table, 610- 
11; Bibliography, 612-14 
G ur jara-Pratibaras, important-inscription s 

and dates for the history of, 670-71 fn, 
Gurjara-Pratibaraa (of MalVa and Western 
India), 669 

Gurje6vara (Gurjare^vara ?), 402 

Gurjjara-vahita-k§etra, 692 

Gurkhas, 186, 194, 210 

Gurkha conquest of Nepal, 229 

Gutscbmid, Alfred von, 68 

Gwalior, xxxviii, 9, 91, 681, 586, 693, 697 


Gwalior (fragmentary) inscription of Vajra- 
daman, 694 

Gwalior inscription of Bboja (876 A.D.), 301 
Gwalior pra^asti of Bboja (V.S. 933), 568 
Gwalior Sasbahu temple inscription of Mubl- 
palla, 691, 694 


H 

Habbar ibn al-Aswad, 18 

Habbari dynasty of Man surah, 28 

Habib ibn al-Muballab, 8 

Ha(i(lala grant of MabTpala I, 679, 5S2-83 

Hahf, 33fn.l 

Ha6f n, 34 

Haidara, son of Riflcana by Kotadevi, 179, 
180 

Haihaya, 396, 478, 112 fn. 1 
Haihaya-vam^a, 298 
Hajib Tugha-tigin, 514 
Hajjaj (Governor of ‘Iraq’) 2, 7, 8, 68, 
69 

Hajjaj (son of‘Ubayd Uliab), 68 
Hajo, oapital of Koch Hajo, 266 
Haladhara, son of a Vaisya temple watch¬ 
man : becomes Sarvadhikarin of Ananta, 
140,141, 142 
Halar, 12 fn. 2 

Halayudha, antbor of Brahrnapa-sarvasva. 
376 

Hall XXX 
Hall, F.JS., 608 
Hambira 616, 636 
Hamir (title), 32 In.l 
Hamir (last Sumra prince), 34 
Hammira, 41 fn.2, 94 fn.4, 96, 95 fn,3, 90, 
98, 481 fn.3, 613, 629 

Hamaakohoi, place of encampment of Vaidya- 
deva, 256 

Haipai, beautiful Bomba girl, 126 
Hamun, 32 
Hamvira, 664 ^ 

Handasa , Geometry, 24 fn.l 

Hapyacba-Man^aia, 269 

Hara (Siva), 4*39 

Haradatta, prince of Baran, 598 

Haradbama(?), 329 

Haraba inscription of Maukhari I^ana- 
varman, 273, 438 
Haramuk, 110 

Haramuku^a (Haramuk),^! 10 
Harappa, xxx 
Harcbandar (Rai), 4 fn.3 
Hari (god), 252, 332, 568 
Hari, an officer of Bhlrha(?), 344, 346 
Hari, courtier of K^emagupta, 130 
Haribbadra, commentator, 283 
Haricandra, a scion of the royal family 
of Benares : marries Nfiyakadevi, 221 
fn. 2 

Haricarita-kSvya of Caturbhuja, MS. of 
389 

Harideva, Simraon Karijiajja prince, 206, 
216 
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Hariga^ia, 118 
Harigaon inscription, 189 
Harigho^a, S&ndhivigrabika of Ballalasena, 
887 

Harihara (god), 376 
Harikaladova Kanavankamalla, 388 
Harikela, 322 

Hariraja, son of Saftgramaraja, 138 
Hari§a (Har§a?), king of Kamarupa, 192, 
239, 241, 242, 245, 277 
Hariscandra, G&hadavtlla king, 537, 538, 
544, 545, 646, 547, fn,2 
Harigena, author of the Allahabad Pra4asti, 
55, 238 

Harisitpba, Karjjataka king of Tirhut (and 
then Bhatgaon), 217, 218, 220, 221, 222, 
233, 234 

IjIftriWi (see al-B^riML), 6 
Harivarmadeva, a Varman king, 335, 342, 
345 

Harivarma, ES^^raku^a of Hastiku^jidi, 560 
Harivijaya, 116 

Hariy&j?a (mod. Hariyana in the Hissar 
district, Punjab), 653 

Harjara, king of Kamarupa, 239, 242, 243, 
244, 246, 246, 248, 249; a stray plate of, 
239, 244 

Har^a, Candella king, 682 
Hari^a Pu^pabhuti king of Kanauj, xxxiv, 
xxxV, xxxvi, xxxviii, xxxix, 190, 190 fn. 
2 , 236, 273,274,414,569 
Har§a, KalatSa’s son, king of Kashmir, 100, 
143, 146, 146, 147, 149, 160, 161, 162, 
163, 164 166, 156, 164; Muslim influence 
on, 160; heterodoxy affects bis picture as 
banded down by tradition(?), 166 fn. 1; 
hangs bells at the Palace-gates to make 
himself accessible to all at all time, 
148-49 

Har§acarita (pf Bai;ia), 190, 262 
Har§adeva (^Sri-Hari^a of Kamarupa?), 
192 

Har^adeva, king of Nepal (Thakuri of 
Patan),202. 203 
Har^agupta, ‘Sripura king,* 393 
Har^amala (P&la?), father of Dharmapsla 
of Kamarupa, 264, 266 
Har^a stone-inscription of Vigraharaja, 696 
Harsavarman, king of Kamarupa (=*Hari 9 a), 
239, 241, 243 

Harsola grants of the Paramara Slyaka, 489 
Haruppeivarapura, city in Kftmarupa, 243, 
244, 247, 261 

Haryutisiipha (Harasiqima), incorrect name 
of the aimraon Karp^^a Harisimba, 205 
fn. 4 

Hasan Lan®gh, Sultan of Multan, 47 
Hasan Niasaml, author Taj uhMa*dihirf 36 
Ha8tiku]gi4i (nsod. Hathundi) 659, 660, 561, 
660 fn. 2 

Hathaujj^a-Pattald, 626 
Hathia-dah, pillar inscription of Govinda- 
•andra, 626 

Hayapati (Devapala), 573, 574, 676 
Hazara, 76,109 


Hazaribagb district, 302, 303 
Helnmnd, 65, 70, 71, 79 
Hemantasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 353, 
367, 362, 877 
Hema^va-mahSdana, 867 
Hema^va-ratha, gift of, 377 
Heraclius, 60 

Herambapala (alias of Mabipils), 672, 673 
Herambapala (father of Hayapati Devapala), 
672, 674 
Plerat, 69, 70 

Hermaeas, Greek prince, 77 fn. 2 
Herodotus, 2 fn. 3 

Hidamba, kings of : designation of Kncchari 
princes, 268 
Hidu, 2 fn.3 

Hill Tippers, State of, 235 
Himadatta, Sandhivigrahiya of Kapabhafija, 
425 

Himalayas, 73, 185, 187, 204, 286, 291, 292, 
310, 688 

Hind (see al-Hind), 11, 65, 80, 81, 93, 94, 
260,372,648 

Hindamand (Helmund) 65 

Hindsa Arithmetic, 23, 24 fn, 1. 

Hinduism, 61 

Hindukush, 66, 68, 69, 60, 61, 64, 71, 
90 

Hindu Sahis (also called Brahman fiahis), 
74 

Hindu Shahiya (Sabi) 75, 99 
Hindustan, 81, 82, 87, 91 
HiradevI, Calukya queen of Bbanudeva III, 
495 

Hiralal, llai Bahadur, 12, 395, 393 fn.l 
Hira^iyaparvata (cduntry round Monghyr), 
273 

Hirapyapura (mod. Kaijyil), 164 
Hirapya-varpa-maha-vihara, founded by 
Bhaskaradeva, first Thakuri of Nsyakot, 
201 

Hishftm (Caliph), 9 

Hisham ibn ‘Amr at-Taghlibl.’ 12, 113 
History of Assam, by Sir Edward Gait, 
242 

ffiuen-te, Chinese Emperor, 219, 228 
lliuen-tsung, Chinese Emperor, 112 
Hiung-nu, 58 

Hlam vih&ra in Nep&Ia, 198 
Hoernle. Dr., 239, 241, 246, 247, 250, 251, 
262, 264, 297. 562 

Ho-louo-che-po-toh*a (Har§abhata), king of 
SamataVa, 276 

Hong-wu, Chinese emperor, 218, 219 
Hormazd II, 56, 67 
Ho-si<na (Ghazna), 61 
Hubad ibn Aswad, 19 
Halllshah, (son of Dahir), 7, 8, 9 
piumayun,Mughul emperor, 47 
Hun, 68. 68 fn: 3, 59 
Hupas, xxxiii, 68, 111, 291 
Hupa invasions, 272. 

(bills of exchange), 125 
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Hu§kapura (mod* Uskaur) in Kashmir, 124 
Huitzsch, 319, 383 

^tusarn ud-Din Hoshang, Malwa king, 497 
Husain Bbah, overthrew Nilambar, the last 
Khyan king, 265 

Hutpal (a mistake cf Briggs for Ishtpal), 79 
Hyderabad (in Sind), 7 tn.4, 11 

I 

Ibn al-Harl al-Bahill, 2, 7 
Ibn IJauqal, 14, 17, 19, 20 
Ibn-Samurah (‘Abdar Bahman), 66 
Ibn ul-Asir (see Ibn-ul-Athir) 

Ibn ul'Athir, author of Ta’rikh-ul‘Kamil, 

28, 604, 606, 607, 608 

Ibrahim ibn-Adham, a prince of Balkh, 24 
I*cha-fon^mo (Yasovarman), 276 
I kh tiyar ud-Din Muhammad ibn Bakht-yAr, 
870, 371, 372, 373,,374, 375 
Ila, wife of Budha, 332 
Ilak Khan, 89, 90, 91 
I^lan-na-po-fa-to (Hira^yaparvata?), 273 
Ila(Ja (« Virata?), 319,319 fu.4 
Iltutmish (Shams ud-Dln), Sultan of Delhi, 

29, 36, 264, 479, 547 fn.2, 654 
Imadpur image-inscription of Mahlpftla I, 

814, 315 

‘Imran i, Musa (also spelt ‘Amran i. Musa), 
12, 49 

Incomplete grant of Banastambha, (11?), 
442 

India of Herodotus, 2 fn.6 
India office (England), 206 ^ 

Indian Museum stone-inscription of Nara- 
ya5iapWa,299 

Indian Museum stone-inscription of Vigraha- 
pala III, 330 

‘Indian Pandits in the Land of Snow’ by 
S* 0. Das, 828 
Indica of al-Biruni, 600 ^ 

Indira, queen of Co(Jagahga, 471, 472 
Indische StrOmungeu in der Islamischen 
Mystic (Heidelberg 1927-28), 23 fn.3 
Indo-Aryan blood, 271 
Indoka, a Yajurvedi Brahman, 245 
Indo-Scythian, 65, 68 
India, god xxx, 73, 285, 298 
Indra III, Bas^rakuta of MAnyakhet-a, 306, 
307, 680, 68i, 687, 692 
Indrabala, Sripura king, 393 
Indradeva (MabA-Indra-deva), Nhyakot 
Thakuri, 207 

ludradifcyadeva, Sun god, 686 
ludraji, Bhagwanlal, 186, 188, 190,200, 206, 
216, 218, 222 

Indrapalavarman, king of KAmarupa, 246, 
253, 254 , 255, 256 
Indraprastha, 508, 508 fn.4 
IndrarAja, king of Kanauj, 279, 285, 299 
IndraiSila, mount of, 196 
IndrasthSna (Indraprastha?), 608. 508, fn.4 
IndrAyudha (IndrarSja) ruler of Kanauj, 279, 
285, 287 


Inducandra, prince of J&landhara, 138 
Indus (river), 2, 29, 43, 65, 78, 80, 84, 85, 
112, 119, 137, 132, 578 
Indus valley, 14,20, 26, 57, 137 
Inscriptions of the early Gahgas of Kahnga- 
Nagara, 448-49 fn. 

Inscriptions and important dates tor the 
history of the Gurjara-PratihAras, 570 
fn. 1 

Iranian, xxix 
Iranic, 56 
‘Iraq, 19, 22, 68 
Irrawaddy valley, 266 
‘Isa ibn Ma‘dan, 20 
lianas, 314 

Iianadeva, king of Srihajita in the Surma 
valley, 267 

Hana^Iva, Saiva ascetic, 663 
Ij^anavarman, Maukhari prince, 273, 438 
Islam, effects of a policy of plunder and 
oppression on Hinduism, 22 fu.2 
Island of Rubies (Ceylon),? 

TsmA'Ilians, 26 fa.4 
Issykkul, Lake, 60 

Is^khrl, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 21, 66 fa.3 
Ishtpal (Is^apAla?), 79 
I^^apAla, 79 

Itaunja grant of Govindacandra, 621 
Itkhori image inscription of Mubendrapala, 
302 


J 

Jagad-vijaya-malla (Jagaddeva or Jagadeo?), 
386 

Jagaddala, king of the Darada, 159 
Jagaddeva (or Jagadeo) youngest son of 
ParamAra Udayaditya, 336 
Jagadekamalia, hiruda of Yasabhahja, 431 
Jagadeva, son of Jassaka, king of Kashmir, 
174 

Jagajjotirmalla, Malla prince of Nepal, 
author of Narapati jayacarya-tika, 227 
Jagannfttha (god), 373, 868, Temple at Puri 
built by AnantavarmA Codagaftga, 471; 
completed by Aniyankabhima IT, 478; 
idol of, 373, 493, 494, fn.l 
Jagarsom (CakrasvAmin), temple at Thane- 
swar, 94 

Jagatsimha, Kari^a^aka prince of Sliuraon : 
marries NAyakadevi and usurps the 
crown of Nepal, 221, 222 
Jagattuhga, Tuhga prince, 419 
Jagattuhga II, son of Kr§ 9 a II, 304 
Jabiz, author, 578 
Jabtal (Bai) 4 fn. 3 
Jaichand (Jayaccandra)» 643 
Jaipur, 4 
Jain, 10 

Jaina Harivamsa, 279, 285 
Jainism, 366 

Jaisar, son of Jajji, Solanki dbief Maniktara, 
37 
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JaiBalmer, 9, fn.2, 31 
Jaislya (tTayasimba), 7, fn.5 
Jaitugi, Yadava ruler, 204 , ^ . 

Jajalladeva II, Kalacuri, o* TumroaiDa, 
470 

Jaj’Uagar, 477, 479, 4B0, 481, 487, 491, 492, 
493, 494, 497 

Jalam ibn Sbaiban. 22, 28 
Jalandhara, 138 

Jakullade^i, Calukya queen of Narasidiha 

II, 483 

Jalalabad, 295 

Jalpaiguri, district of, 285 

Jam (title of cbiefs of Thatta), 34, 35, 
38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44, 46 
Jambugrama, camp of victory of Kesavasena, 
881 

Jamabid, 38, 39 

Janaka, officer of Paramagiuka, 174 
Janakabhu, 845, in.l 
Janakacandra, Paroara, 157 
Janakasirnha, City Prefect of Suasahi, 164, 
165 

Janamejaya, (see Mah&bhavgupta, a Soma- 
vaiiisi of Kosala), ^j94, 410 
Janibigha inscription of Jayasena, 383 
Janki. son of Sambl; ruler of a pass of 
Kasbrnir, 137 *, on the correctness of the 
name see 187, fn.6 , 

Jantavura, (Jayantavura?), capital of 
KSmarpaval, 463, 463, 

Jarasandha, king of Magadha, 272 
Jarejas, 83, 35, 39 
Jaruttba-Puttaia, 539 
Jasata, king of Ciirap5, 162 
Jasodhan Akra, chief of Minnagar, 37 j 

Jassaka. king of Kashmir, 174 . 

Jasaaraja, father’s cousin of Ananta, 143 ' 

Jataka, MS. on Astrology, 207 
Jata-karman, 637, 545 e ^ -c 

Jatavarman, Varman king of B. Bengal, 
266,331,332,384, 336 
Jatesvara (see Katnarjjava YII), 472 
Jats, 33 

Jaunpur, 497 • 

Jaunpur stone-pillar inscription of Vijaya- 

oandra, 583 
Javana (Yavana), 479 
Java, island of. 293 
Jawami‘ul-Hikayat, 77 
Jayabali'devt, queen of Sivafikara, 416 
Jaya-Bhadramalla, according to some chlo¬ 
ride ancestor of Jaya-Sthitimalla, 222 
Jayabhanja, sou of Kayabhaftja, 486 
Jayacandra (see Jayaccandra), Gahada^ala 
king of Kanauj and Benares, 206, fn.l 
Jayaccandra, (also spelt Jayacandra), 
Gahadavala king,206 fn.l, 369, 633, 634, 
636, 636, 640, 641. 642, 547, 551,552; 
Ka&l4a (lord of Ka^i), 640 
Jayadeva, ‘poet, author of Gitagovinda, 575 
Jayadeva Paracakrakama, Licchavi king of 
Nepala, 192 

Jayadeva (probably same as Jayadevamalla;, 
Nepal king, 213 


Jayadevamalla, Malla king of Nepal, 204, 
213, 214 

Jayadeva, king of NepS>la, 195 

Jayadeva Paracakrakama, Nepal Licchavi 
king, 241 

Jayajyotirmalladeva, king of Neplila (Sfirya- 
vam4a); author of Siddhisara, a work on 
Astrology, 221, 224, 225 
Jaya'Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal : (Surya- 
vam^a prabbava Raghuvam4«vatarii4a 
Ma’ne^varlvara-tabdha-prasada) 225, 226 
Jayakauiadeva (also known as Vijaya, Jaya 
and Jayadeva), king of Nepal, 200 
JayakbyasQihhita (also called JfiS-nalaksmi) 
MS. of, 209 

Jayamala (also called VirabS-hu?), 246, 247 
Jayarh4ara, son of S&hamera, 180 
Jayan§<ga, ruler of Karpasuvarpal 273 
JaySnandadeva, father of Nepal king 
Jayarajadeva, 220 

Jayafikopdan, poet; author of Kahngattu 
Parani, 470 

Jaya-Nrpendramalla (a son of Jak^amalla?), 
king of Nepal, 327, fn.6 
Jayanta, king of Pundravardhana, 278, 278, 
fn. 1 

Jayantaraja, son of Nepal king Jaya- 
Jyotirmalla, 225 

Jaypul (Jayapala), 8ahi king, 72, 81 
Jayapala, son of V&kpala, cousin, of 
Devapala, king of Bengal and Bihar; 247, 
249,256,291.297.299 . _ 

Jayapala (Jayapal), Sahi king, 26, 26, 72, 
78,79, 80,82, 83,84. 86,86, 87, 88; 
imprisoned by Mahmud at Man-yazid ; 

Jaya-PS-rthivendramalla, king of Nepal, 229, 

fn.l - TT • 

JayapTda, (Vinayaditya) king of Kashmir, 
113,’116, 277, 278, 280 ^ - 

JayapSladeva, (Pala?) ruler of Kamarupa, 
266 

Jay&pidapura (same as Jayapura), 

Jayapura (same as Jayapidapura), 180 
Jayaraja, son of Kala6a, 146,148 v , . 
Jayarftjadeva (son of Jaynhandadeva), king 
of Nepal, 220, 221 ^ , mi- 

Jayarimalla Malla, king of Nepal, 215 
Jayarjnnamalla, king of Nepal, 2U), 2-il 
Jayarudramalla (sOU of Juyatungamalla), 
Malla king of Nepal, 215 
Jayafudramalla, Malla king of Nepal, 218, 
221, 222 

Jaya{5aha(4lha? = Biihha)malladeva, Malla 

king of Nepal, 214 
Jayasena, Sena of Pithi, 383 
Jayasena I, Gafiga king, 452 
Jayasena II, (laAga king, 452 
Jayasimha, Velavitta, 122 
Jayasimba-Siddbaraja. Caulokya king, 336 
Jayasiihha, a brave Kashmirian general, 8Jb 
Jayasimha, son of Sassala ;king of Kashmir 
101, 169, 168, 169, 170, 171,172, 173 
Jayasimha II, CSlakya, prince of MSnya 
kheta, 356 
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Jayasiihbai ruler of Da^ida-bhokti, 341, 
842 

Jayasimha (see Jai8lya)» fn.6^ 

JayaBiiuha» king of Da^<Jabhukti, 319 fu.6 
Jaya6i(?)manadeva. father of Arimalladeva 
209 

Jayasimbadeva, Tripurl Kalacuri, 826 
JayasimharSjna, Karnfljiaka king of Nepal, 
224 

Jayastambba, sou of Bapiaatambha II (?), 
442, 443 ^ . r 

Jaya-Sthitimalladeva (Sthitimalla), king of 
Nepal, 221, 222, 223, 224, 226, 225, 226 
Jayaswal, Mr, K. P., 205, fn,l 
Jayatari, leader of the Khavas and Magars, 
216 . ^ 
Jayatavarman, amdtya of Jayasthitimalla, 
223 X . . 

Jayavardhana, Saila prince, 447, fn.l 
Jayavardhana 11, Saila king, 276 
Jayendra*vihftra, 127,180 
Jaynagar image inscription of MadanapSla, 
351-52 

Jayagar insoription of Palapala, 261, 362, 
fn.l 

Jejja, Kfistrakupa of Pathari, 668, 669 
Jenkins, Major, 242 
Jessaraja, 163 
Jetavana-mahSvihara, 622 
Jews, synagogues of, 20 
Jhansi stone-inscription of Sallak^apasiinba 
(?), 504 • 

Jhelum district, 67, 107 
Jhelum (river), 26, 87, 97, 107, 137 
Jhusi grant of Trilocanapala, 604, 698, 607 
Jiavai (Jiavati) Pattald, 683 
Jiavati-Pfltiala, 611, 612 
JinaV Buddha, 306, 321, 628. 560, 561 
Jindaraja, Commander-in-chief of Ananta, 
142 

Jienu, father of Vamana, a courtier of K^ema- 
gapta, 130 

Ji^^ngupta, Ahhira prince of Nepal, 191, 
192 

Jitaftku^a, Gahga king of Kalifiga, 463, 464 
Jltavirya, Ganga king, 462 
Jivada, queen of Pralambha, 242, 246 
Jivarak^a, daughter of Jaya-Jyotirrnalla 
and wife of Jaya-Bhairava, 225 . 

Jivitagupta (HI), later Gupta ruler, Sf76 
Jiya, chief of Jham or Hemakob, 37 
Jizya (capitation taz), 21 
Jfianalaksmi (also called Jayftkhyasamhita), 
209 

Jfianavajra, 197 
Jodhpur, 4, 9 fn,2 

Jonaraja, 110, 111, 173, 174, 176, 177, 178, 
179 

Journal Asisitique, 190 
Journal of Manchester Oriental Society, 
193fn.4 • 

Jumna (river), 271, 286, 870, 669, 693, 695, 
608 

Jun (i,e.t Jumna), 601 
Juna, Jam, 40, 41, 42 

80 


Junayd (sometimes spelt Junaid), Arab 
governor; evil effects of his policy, 9, fn. 
2, 11 fn.2 

Junayd (ibn Abdur-Eab&uian), 11 
Jonaydl, general of Iltutmish, 86 
Junzah, 67 

Jura inscription of Kr9na III, 689 
Jurwas, chief city of the Kabul district in the 
time of Ya‘qQbX (9th century, A. D,), 
66 fn.3 

Jurz (see al-Jurz), 9, 9, fn. 2,10, 16 
Jyotirmalla, king of Nepal (see Jaya-Jyofcir- 
malla), 199, 224 


Ka*aba of Shamans, 614 
Kabakanan, 20 
Kabul (also spelt Kabul), 7, 21 
Kab\il 67, 69, 63, 66, 67. 68, 70, 71, 74, 79, 
695 ; used to indicate the district, 66 fn.3; 
its chief cities, 66 

Kabulistan, 78; area indicated, 66 fn.3 
Kabul river, 60 
Kabul Shah, 67, 70 
Kabul, style of building, 67 
Kabul Valley, 66, 64, 70. 79 
Kacchapagbata, 691, 694, 603, 604 
Kachh (also spelt Cutch), 30, 32 
Kacchola-Pattald, 627 
Kacharis, kingdom of, 267, 268 
Ka-chu-wen (?)k‘i-Io (Kajangala), 278 
Kadambas, xxziii, 866 
Kadpbisea, Ku^an king, 62 
Kahnuradeva, son of Mathana (Mabana), 
340, 665 
Kaikanan, 3, 4 
Kaila^a, 260 

Kailasakuta-bhavana, palace constructed by 
Arhsuvarman, 189 
Kaingoda, 446 

Kaivarta, caste, 243, 243 fn.l, 364 
Kaivartas, kings of N, Bengal, 337, 840, 844, 
346, 347, 358 ; Genealogical table, 287 
K&jnag : Kange, 109; peak, 109 
KajaAgala (country round Rajmahal), 273 
Kajjala, Turu^ka chief, 176 
Kajuraha (Khajuraho), 604 
Kaksa-Vi^aya, 300 
Kakkaraja, Ras^rakuta of Lat5, 659 
Kalacuri, 204,256 

Kalacuris (of Gorakhpur), 317, 895, 694 
Kalacuris of Kalyana, 396 
Kalacuris of Tripuri, 281, 317, 326, 327, 
330, 331, 384,393, 395, 396, 401, 406, 604, 
608, 680, 531, 694 

Kalacuris of Tumflna (usually called * of 
Ratnapura*), 396, 478 
Kalahastambha Vikramaditya, 439, 448 
KalakScarya-Kathanaka, 65 
Kalafijara, 689, 590, 693 
Kalang, river, 267, 276 
Kalapfthar (Ilahabad), general of Sulayman 
Karrani, 265 
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Kalapriya. («*MabSk&la), of Ujjayinlj C80 
Kala6a, lord of Vallapura, 144 
Kala^a, son of Anaota ; king of Kasbnoira 
100, 142, 143, 144. 146, 14«, 147,160 
Kala4ika, 431 
Ka-la«tu (Karatoya?), 236 
Ka-leng-ka (=»KaliAga), 413 
KiUe^varl, goddess, 407 
Kalha, ruler of Kalifijara, 163 
Kalha plates of 8o4badeva Guoaibbodhi, 694 
Kalbana, 71, 73. 74, 77. 78, 96, 96 fn.l 
97,*98, 107, 108, 111, 112, 113, 114, 
116, 116, 118, 119, 120, 121,122, 124, 
126,127, 128, 129, 130, 133,135, 136, 
137,138, 139, 140, 144, 146, 146, 147, 
148, 149. 160,161, 153, 166, 156, 167, 
168, 169,161, 164, 166, 166, 169, 170, 
178, 176, 176 fn.3, 176,193, 276, 277 
Kalhapika, chief queen of Kasbmirian king 
Jayasimha, 173 
Kali river, 185 
Kalidasa, xxxv, 247 

Kalik&la-Vfilnilki (Sandbyakara Nandi), 846 

Kalika, xxxvi, 276 

Kftlika Parana, 236 

Kalila, 24 

Kalindl, 693 

KaliAga,192, 241,271, 277, 326, 834,846, 
353, 359, 368, 892, 392 fn.l, 402, 406, 
413,446.447, 449, 460, 462, 463,466, 
469 , 460, 470 486 fn.6, 491 fn.4, 676 
Kaliftganagara (mod. Mukhalibgam), 392, 
422^ 424. 443, 448 fn.2, 449, 457, 468, 
461, 462 

Kaliogapatam (also spelt Calingapatam), 
448 fn. 2, 453, 464 fn.l, 459, 462 
Kalingatlu Parani, Tamil poem of Jay aft- 
koij4ai*> 

Kalinjar, (in O.I.), 83, 91, 697 
Kalifijara (also spelt Kalinjara), a frontier 
State of Kashmir, 163, 163 fn,2» 1^4 
Kalifijara (see Kalifijara), 161 
Kaliyuga-Bamayaija (Ramficarita), 346 
Kall*r, Brahman Vazir of Lagaturman, 62, 
72. 76 

Kallar-Lalliya, 76 

Kalunjor of Firishta (=»Kalafijara), 163 
fn.2 

Kalyfifia, city of, 331, 395 
Kalyapadevi, daughter of Jayanta ; married 
Jayapi4a» 278 

Kalyfipakaka^a, a hiruda of Banabhauja- 
deva, 429 

Kalyanapura (mod. Kalampor), 168 
Kalya^avarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Kalyapavarman, author of Sfiravall, 214 
Kfimadeva, Vajasaneyska Brahmapa, 263 
Kamalavardbana, 128 

Kalyana, capital of the later Calukyas, xxxiv, 
209 

KSmfikhyS, 263, 162 

Kfimaku^a, mountain in Kamarupa, 244 

Kamal& (goddess), 848 

K&mala-devi, queen of Narasimha m, 490 

Kamalu, Sabi king, 72, 74, 75, 77,79 


Kamaluka (Kamalu), 73, 77,123 
Kftmarnava I, Ganga prince of the Mysore 
branch; founder the Kalipga line, 449, 
462 

KSmarnava II, Gaftga king of Kaliftga, 
468 * 

Kamarpava IV, Gahga king of Kaliftga, 
463 

Kamarpava V, Gaftga king of Kaliftga, 463 
Kamfirpava VII (also known as Ananta- 
varman, Anantavarma-Madhn-Kamar- 
pava, Komara and Ja^e^vara), 468,469, 
472, 473, 536 

Kamarupa, 236, 286, 238, 240, 241.246, 247, 
248, 251, 266, 266, 267, 268, 269, 260 
Kftmarupa-Tnan^flffl, 266, 267 
K&masuha, one of the murderers of Siihha- 
deva, 177 

Kamata, a later name of Kamarupa, 266, 
Kamauli, village near Benares, 266 
Kamauli, 8 grants of Govindacftndra, 616, 
616, 517, 619, 620 

Kamauli, 6 grants of Jayacandra, 36*537 
Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva, 266,,282, 284, 
347, 360, 633 
Kfimboja, 290 

Kamboja Kings of Bengal, 808, 309 
Kamboja-samgha, 309 fD,2 
Kftme^vara (8iva), 244 
K&me4vara Thakkura, founder of the Su- 
gauna dynasty of Mithila, 247 fn.S 
Kampanadhipati (Commander-in-chief), 128 
KampaneSa, 164 ^ 

Kamrud (KSmarupa), 260, 261, 262, 264, 
272, 373. 477, 479 

Kamta (Karmanta), near Comilla, 276 
Karhvara (Kumftra), 663 
Eapadastambha (Kalaha8tarobha?),^^3 
Eapakabhailja, son of Durjayabhanja, 433 
Kanakapura, 138 
Kanaka-tul5-puru§a, 863 
Kanaka^ri, teachers at the vihara of Vikra- 
ma4ila, 197 
Kanarese districts, 677 
Eanauj, xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxvii, 2 fn.8, 4, 3, 4, 
4 fn.3, 9, 16, 16 fn, 2, 79, 80, 88, 91, 112, 
137, 171, 273, 277, 286,286, 287, 292, 299, 
840, 341, 604, 606, 607. 608, 614, 616, 646, 
661, 662, 664, 664, 669, 674, 679, 590, 
691, 692, 693, 697. 598, 699, 600, 601. 
604, 607, 008, 609, 610 

Kancauastambba, Sulki king, 442, 443, 

448 

Kafici, xxxiv, 402, 405, 406 
KSnda, territory on Ka6mlr border, 144, 162. 
Kandahfir (Qandahfir), 66 fn.3 
Kandahar, 4, 12 fn.2, 19, 47, 178, 678 
Kandarpa, in charge of the during 

Harsa’e reign, 148,149, 161 
Kandarpa, officer of Kala^a, 144 
Kangra, 62,118, 194 
Kanik (Kanipkal), 62 
Kaniska (I), xxxiii, 66,63 
Kaniska-maha-^ihara, 295 
Kanik-caitya, 63 
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Kannouj (Kanauj), 601 
KanojIy®“Rathorai 564 
K'ac-t’-o^lo (Q-aDdhara), 59, 61 
Kanthika»«t/iait, 688 

Kaotipura; fouodedi by Gu](;iakauiadeva 
(mod. Katmandu), 195 
Kanyakubja, 124, 276, 509, 620 
Kanyakubja, 604, 520, 652 
Kanyakubja, xxxiv, xxxvi, 206 fn. 1, 286, 
320, 508,532, 634, 546, 6 69, 693 
Kapalamocana-ghat-ta at Benares, 519 
Kapardaka-Puranas, 367 
Kapa^e^vara, a sacred spring in Kashmir, 
140 

Kapilendra Kapile4vara), founder of 

the Surya-vam^a in Orissa, 497 
Kapi4a, 60, 61 

Kapivi^iju, Maha-sandhivigrahika of Vi^va- 
rupasena, 379 
Karachi, 3 
Karakhitai, 60 
Kara-kula, 414, 421 
Karan, JS-m, 40, 41 
Karapa, 381 

Karajgiika, 616, 617, 518, 619, 626 
Kara stone-inscription of Ya6ahpala, 604, 
609-610 

Karas of Tosali 41311., 424, 441, 449, 460, 
466, 481 

Karhad plates of Kr§pa III, 688 
Karpata, 117,148, 161. 402, 406, 406 
Karapyanam-agrani, 347 
Karatoya river, 285, 236, 238, 240, 248, 261, 
264 , 266, 273 , 309, 846 
Karim ud-Din Laghrl (Fakhr-ul-Mulk), 481 
Karka II; his Baroda grant (6aka 784), 
286 

Karkaraja, Ra^t-rakuta of Patbari, 668, 569 
Karkotas of Kashmir, xxxv, 61, 71, 72, 74, 
112, 113,114, 118, 120. 277, 669 
Karkotaka Naga, 112 fn.l 
Karkot-aka Nagas, were in the Deccan and 
Mahi^matl, 112 fn.l 

Karmakriyakapda, MS. of Somasambhu, 
212 

Karmanasa (river), 370, 647 
Kaimanta (mod. Kamta near Comilla, capital 
of the Eha4gas), 275 
Karmanta, 323 

Karmasena, 178 j 

Karmasimhadeva Simraon Karpata prince, 
206 

Karpa (=aLak 9 mI-Karpa), 607 
Karpa king, of Anga, 212 
Karpa, epic hero, 100,354, 856 . ., , 

Karnabel stone-inscription of Jayasiinhadeva, 
826 

Karpaha (mod. Karnfiv), 109 
Karnake4ari, ruler of Utkala, 819 fn.6, 341, 
342 

Karnal district, 10, 301, 677 
Karnali river, 186 t> j 

Karnaauvarpa (portions of Nadia, B«fdwan 
Birbhuni & Murshidabad), xxxiv, 266, 
273, 274 


Karpata, 147, 203, 206 , 221, 222 , 331, 336, 

* 357, 860, 558, 659 

Karpa^as, 316, 317 

Karpa^a-cudamapi (an epithet applied to 
Eiari8iiiiha),2l6 xr 

Karpat’ska dynasty of Bhatgaon (Nepal): 
founded by Harisirnha when the latter 
was driven out of Simraon by the 
Muslims, 216-217ff. 

Karpatakas of Tirhut and Nepal (Surya- 
vamsi), 204, 216, 222, 331 
Karpata-K^atriyas, of RS^hn (Senas), 331, 
336 

Karpata-kula-iak^mi, 203 
Karpya (=*Ijak§mi-Karpa), 326, 327 
Karpuramafijari of Raja^ekbara, 677 
Karra, 491 
Kar^a, 668 

Karupakara,Pallava, feudatory of Kulottunga, 
470 

KaBalo(Ja-4^*$c2/c» 399 

Kashmir, xxxvi, 2 fn. 3, 4, 4 4 fn. 3, 12, 27, 
43, 61, 71, 72, 78, 74, 76, 76, 78, 80, 80, 
90, 95, 99, 101,107, 108, 109, lid, 111, 
112, 113, 116, 118, 119. 120, 122, 126, 
130,134, 136, 137, 138, 139, 140,141,143, 

144, 146, 147, 161, 162,163, 164, 166,167> 
169, 160, 161, 162, 163,167,169,171. 176, 
176, 177, 179, 180, 194, 277, 669.678; 
Genealogical tables, 181-83 ; Bibliogra¬ 
phy. 183-84 ; Valley of. 95 

Ka^i, 206 fn. 1. 271, 276, 277, 314 , 368, 608, 
637 

Ka^Sra, rulers of, 647 
Kadipara-puthaka, 684 
Kaiiiraja, 641 

Ka^mlra, 107, 111 117; contained 66,063 
villages, 111 

Kassa (Cutcb), 7 fn.6 ^ 

Ka^tha map(Japa-nagara (mod. Katmandu), 
196 fn 3, 227 fn.5 

Ka^thava^a (mod. Kishtwar), 107, 111, 144, 

145. 160, 175 

Kastura-devi, queen of Anangabhima II, 
479 

Kasturikamodini, queen of Cotjagafiga, 
471,472 

Ka^yapa 6 fn.5 

Kafiyapa, sage; in his family the Bhanja- 
vaiusa, 433 
Katak, Sarkar of, 841 
Kataka-bhukti-vi§aya, 446 
Katalog der Deutschen Morgenlftndischen 
Qesellschaft, Leipzig, 1881, Vol. II, 205 
fn.l 

Katasin (^Katasinghah), 480, 480 fn.3 
Katthehali-Pattaia, 509, 509 fn.5, 510 
Kathiawar, 4, 10,12 fn. 2, 39, 285, 302, 570, 
679, 683, 594 
Kati-Poteafd, 616 

Katmandu (=« ancient Kantipura). Its name 
derived from a big ka0iaman4apa built 
by Hariharasimha Malla (at Kantipura, 
196, 195 fn. 3. 196. 204, 209, 213, 221, 
223, 225, 226, 227, 228, 229 
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inscription of JayajyotirnQalladeva, 

221 

Katmandu inscription of Pratapamalla (N.8. 

769), 205 , 21G 
Katmandu Library, 209 
Katwa, in Bnrdwan, 348 
Kauriala (river), 186 
Kau^amba-ma^dala, 609 
Kausamba-paUa/a, 541 
Kau^ambi, 313, 610 (in U.P.) 

Kau^ambi (in Bengal), 338, 341, 343, 344, 
860 

Kaii^umba in Rajshabi, 344 
Eautilya, author of Artba^astra, 550 
Kautsa, Sage; birth of Virabbadra (ances* 
tor of the Bbafijas) in the hermitage of, 
434 

Kavikan^hfi varana of Ksemendra, 116 
Kaviratna, Pandit Dhire^vara, 247 fn.l 
Kavyadevi, wife of Sura, (minister of Avanti- 
varman), 116 

Kayahgala, Man^alpti of, 341 
Kayasthas (caste), 265 

Kayaatha (officer), 100, 121, 129, 136, 167, 
397, 398, 399, 400, 404, 407 , 440 , 522, 
626, 640 

Kayasthas, oppression of, 162 
Kedftradeva (god), 348 

Kedarami^ra, minister of Devap&la, 291, 298, 
301 

Kedara-tirtha, 287 fn.2 
Kedarpur grant of Sricandra, 322 fn.2 
Kelat (also spelt Kalat), 1, 20 fn.2 
Kendupatna plates of Narasiihha IT, 869, 
468, 469, 473, 474, 476, 477, 478, 482, 486 
Kerala, 250, 678 
Keraleda, 249, 261 

Kesarin, royal names ending in, 393, 408, 
409, 410, 415 fn.l 

Kesari-vamf^a, of the Madea-panji, 410, 412 
KefS-ure-Pflfiafd, 617 

Ke^ava, a Brahman from Trigarta; a minis¬ 
ter of Ananta, 140 

Ka4avadeva (alias), Eipuraja-Gopl-Govinda, 
king of firlhatta in the Surma Valley, 
267 

Ke^avasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 354, 
868, 880, 381, 382 
Kesu-sena (Ee^avasena), 382 
Keu-mo*lo P'o-se-kiedo-fa-ma (Kumara BhSs- 
karavarman), 236 

Kha(Jgas, of Samata^a; 274,(276, genealogical 
table, 384 
Khadi-vi^aya, 363 
Khadpu, a town in Nepal, 213 
Khafif, Sumra prince, 33 
Kbagan (Khan), 60, 64 fn.8 
Khaira, 33 

Khair ud-Din, Malik (Jam), 41, 42, 43 
Khajuraho, xxxvii, 101 fn.l, 672, 673, 574, 
582,606 

Khajuraho inscription of Dhaiiga, (954 A.D.), 
307, 672, 673, 674, 690, 693 
Khakkas, 107 
Khalifa, 8,17,19, 20 


Khalifab, 372 

Kbalimpur, village in Malda, 288 
Khalimpur inscription of Dharmapala, 278, 
282, 284 ^ 286 , 288-89, 290 
Kbalj, 261; Amirs, 477 ; tribe of Ghur, 370, 
Khalji, 42 

Klianda, a territorial division, 397, 4H), 402, 
409,417, 427, 428, 430, 434, 435, 487, 
439, 440, 441, 442, 496 

Khandadeuli grant of Narendrabhafija (0), 
434 

Khapdala, 343, 344 
Kbaraj, land tax, 21 
Khari, 116 and 116, fn. 2, 117,126 
Kharod inscription of Batnadeva III, 470 
Kharvapa (alias Navagirvapa?), founder of 
the kingdom of Sribatia in the Surma 
Valley, 267 

Khavas, 107, 108, 109 ; (in Nepal), invasion 
of, 216 j invasion (under Adityamalla), 
221 

Khiltia-Visaya, 426, 426 

Kha^ikas, 153 

Khen (see Khyan), 266 

Khijinga (mod. Khiching?), 423, 427 

Khijjiraga-kotta, 434 

Khifijala, 435 

Khiftjali 423,481 

Khifljali-dei^a, 431 

Khifijali-Manfjala (mod. Koonjhar state), 
423, 423 fn.l, 425. 425 fn.2, 434, 486, 
437 

KbinjalIya-gada-Vi§aya, 425 fn.2, 435 
KhiSjapi (Kbi*fljali ?), 437, 437 fn.3 
Khommapa (III), Guhila king, 687 
Khopasi inscription, 188 
Khotan, 69 

Khri Ide Srong btsan (also called Bal-pa-can), 
Tibetan Emperor, 193 
Khshayathiya Khsbayathianam, 66 
Khurasan, (also spelt Khurasan), 1, 21, 22, 
67, 64. 66, 69, 70,90,91, 94 
Khurdadbih, 14 

Khurda grant of Madhavaraja (II), 446 
Khusrau I, 69, 60 
Khusrau (Amir; poet), 23 
Khusrau Malik Taj-ud-Daulah, Yamlnl 
king, 536 

Khutba, 17, 18, 19, 20, 26 
Khvadavayaka (or Khedavayaka), 77 
Khwaja Ahmad, Vazirof Sultan Ma}.imud of 
Ghazni, 163 fn.2 

Khwaja JahSn (Malik Sarwar) Sb&rgI king 
of Jaunpnr, 497 
Khyan (or Khen) kings, 265 
Kia-mo-leu-po (Kamarupa), 236 
Kia-pi-shi, 60, 61, 62, 64, 71, 74 
Kibla of the Kftflrs, 614 
Kielhorn, 141, 246, 247, 286, 291, 297,300, 
804, 318, 348, 394, 572, 674, 576 
Kie (ka)-lo-na-8U-fa-la-na (Karpasuvarpa), 
274 

Kikan (also spelt al-Klkan), 1, 7, 12 
K*i-U-pa-pu, ■ Tibetan king, grandson of 
Srong-btsan sgam-po, 192 
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Kimidi, 460, 461 

Ki±nari-gr4DQa (=*Nara8irabapiira) 495, 
495 fn.4 

Kinchin junga, 186 

‘King of Kings’ title of Iranic origin, 65 
Kinnauj (Kanauj) 4, 542 
Kinnauj-i-8hergarh, 647 fn.2, 656 
Ki-pin, 66 

Kira, 101, 286, 672. 674 
Kiraj (see al-Kiraj), 9, 9 fo.2 
Kirata, country, 188 

Kiratas (of Nepala), 187,18S; (of Kamarupa) 
236, 240, 249, 

Kirkpatrick, Colonel, 186, 200, 218, 227 

Kirti, ruler of Baddhapura (?), 144 

Kirtimalla, king of Nepal, 224 

Kirtipura, town in Nepal, 207 

Kirtiraja (Kacchavaha), 91 fn.2 

K^itirftja, Lohara prince, 142 

Kishen Ganga, 109, 110,112,144 

Kisanganga, (Kishen Ganga), valley, 73 

Kishsh, 66 

Kiflhtwar, lo7 

Kisipidi inscription, 188 

Kistna, xxxiv 

Kitab-i-Yamini, 87 

Kitab ul-Hind, 9 fn.62 

Ki-to-lo, 58 

Kra, 20 

Kizkanftn, 20 

Koch, 309 

Koch-Bihar (modern Cooch*Behar), 265 
Koch Ha jo, Koch kingdom ; rival of Koch, 266 
Koch Kingdom founded by Bi^vaaiipha, 266 
Kodala, place of residence of Sulki kings, 
439, 441, 442, 443 
Kod&la-mapdala, 443 
Kodalaka (?)-Mai?i(}ala, 443 
Kodala-pS^aka, 443 
Kpdftla(?)-Vi9dya, 441 
Koigho§a, Kayastha (officer), 397, 398, 399 
Kokalla I, Kalacuri of C. P. (Tripurl), 696 
Kolahala, city of (mod. Kolar), 448 
Kolahalapura, in Gangav^di-Vi^aya (Mysore), 
449 

Kolahala, (Anantavarman), Ganga prince of 
Mysore ; founded Kolfihalapura, 449, 462 
Kolu-vartam-Vi§aya, 468 
Komarti plates of Candravarman, 833 
Kommi'devI (also called Kommi*devamma); 

queen of Narasimha III, 488, 489, 490 
KonSrak, 482 
Koftgada, 402, 406 
Kangali'pattala, 637 
Kofigeda (=»K6fig6da), 444 
Kofigoda (also spelt Kufigada), 418, 440 
Ko^a-kona, Sun temple of (Konarka ~ Kona- 
rak), built by Narasimha I, 482 
Kong6da“Mai;i4*^la, 418, 444, 446 
Kohknla-khapda, 442 
Konsar Nag, Lake, 108 

Korap4i^*^i9®y®» ^27 

Korni grant (ii) of Anantavarma Co4agohga, 
463 


Ko^adhyaksa, 73, 123 

Kosala (also Maha-Kosala and Dak^ina- 
Kosala), 393, 394, 395, 396, 400, 401, 402, 
403, 404, 406, 407, 408, 409, 460 
Ko4ala (also spelt Kosala), xxxii; Uttara- 
Ko4ala, 608 

Ko4ala (also spelt Kosala; Daksiija-Kosala), 
192, 241, 277, 319, 400, 403, 404, 405 
Ko4ala (Kosala?), 402, 418 
Kosalas, 271 

Ko6alai“nadu, 318, 319, 341, 405 
Kosala-rajya'khanda, 409 
Kosala-sakhangadyanha-Visaya, 406 
Kosamba-pattala, 638 
Kosi, river, 186 
Ko9the6vara, Damara, 171 
Kotidevi, daughter of Ramocandra : wife of 
Rificana, 179 ; rharries Udayanadeva 179; 
reigns as queen, 166, 180 : marries • 
Sahamera, 180 j imprisoned by Sahamera, 
180 

Kotah, State of# 663 
Kot Kangra, 62 fn.3 

Kot-S^avi (-Kojj'des in Sarkar Ka^ak in 
Orissa), 341, 860 
Ko^i-homa, 322 
Ko^i-Paffald, 619 
Koii4vara (god), 468 
Ko|i-tirtha (at Varapasi), 627 
Koiivarsa-Visaya, 861 

Kotta, place of residence of Raijabhanja, 
427, 434 

Koltabhafija, Bhafija prince, 427, 484 
Kotivar9a-Vi9aya, 312, 329 
Ko^ta-nigraha, 666, 666 fn.4 
Kramarajya, 111, 141,152, 163 
Kramavarta (mod. Kamelanko^h), 115 
Krlmil&-Vi§aya, 294 
Kftavirya, Haihaya prince, 112 fn.l 
Krttivasa, god, 637 

Kr^a (god), 38, 38, 246, 382, 484, 633 
Krsijia TI, Ras^rakuta King of Manyakheta, 

‘ 304, 306 

Krsna III, Akalavar^a Ra^rakuta of Manya- 
* kheta, 301, 306, 687, 688, 589, 692, 695 
Kfsna (mod. Kishen Ganga), 109, 110 
Kpta Age, xxxi, fn.l 
Kptya-cintamani of Cande4vara, 216 
Kr^ijagiri-Vi^aya, 444 

Krtya-ratnakara of Cande4vara, MS. of, 204 
’ fn. 4. 216 

K^atriya, 60, 61, 62, 101, 176, 202, 278, 283, 
854 

Kgattriya (also spelt K^atilya), 101 
K^etraja sons, 271 
K^auninayaka, 345 

Ksema, a barber organised the Podagra 
office under Ananta in Kashmir, 140 
Kgemagauri4vara (Siva), 130 
K^emagupta (Kanakavar^a), 77, 78, 130, 131, 
131 fn.3 

Kgemankaradeva, Kara king, 416 
K§emendra, 108, 116, 116, 121, 214 
Ksemi4vara, author of Candakau^ika, 316 
K^illikS, grandmother of Cakravarman, 125 
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Ksitipftla, (alias Mahipala I), Gurjara^Pratl* 
hara emperor, 672, 673, 676, 676, 681, 
682, 688, 692 
K^itisura, Sura king, 320 
Kijiti-tanaya-nrpati-vam^ia, 244 
Kaukia, Brahman officer of Jassaka, 174 
Kudopali grant of Mahabhavagupta II, 407- 
408, 409, 411 
Kuoh (see Kilnch) 

Kujava^i,341 

Kulacandra, feudatory of Kanauj(?), 698 
Kuladen, queen of Brahmapala, 249 
Kulastambna, alias (?) Kanastambha (Sulk! 

king), 433 fn.l, 488, 442 
Kulapafijikas of Ghatakaa, 320, 364 
Kulinism in Bengal, 304 
Kulottunga I, Cola king, 470, 471, 631 
Kulutas, 676, 676 fn.l 
Kumilr, 16 

Kumara (see Kara^rpava VII), 472 ' 
KurnSra, king of KSmarupa : belongs to the 
. line of Saiastambha, 239, 244 
Kumara, a name of Bbaskaravarmao, king 
of Kamarupa, 6 fn.5, 287 
Kumdra (office), 380, 382, 408, 486, 660 
Kumaradevi, grand-daughter of Mahana uud 
daughter of the Chikkora Devarak^ita; 
queen of Govindcandra (Gaha«}avala), 
339, 628, 629, 682, 664, 666 
Kumaradhiraja, 408, 412 
Kumarajiva, translated Maitreya Vyakarai^a 
into Chinese, 806 
Bianaramatya, 276 

Kumarapala, Paia King of Bengal and 
Bibar, 281, 282, 347, 360 
Kumaun, 186 

Kumurukela grant of (N) Satrubhanja, 433* 
34 

Kumbhe4vara (4iva), 223 
Kunch (Kuch), a race of people, 260 
Kup^ala, circular dykes, 116 
Kungada (also spelt Kofigoda), 413, 418 
Kufigada-Man(Jftla (also spelt Kofigoda* 
mapc^ala), 413, 4t3 
Kuntala, 676, 676 fn. 1, 677 
Kurmsittg Deo (==»Karmasimha Deva?), 
Simraon Karpa^a ruler, 206 fn.l 
Kufijara-gha^a-varsa, 308 
Kung*Yu-t‘o Cor Kung-gu-t‘o, or Kung*Ya* 
t‘o«Kufigada), 413 
Kurrab (mod. Kara), fort of, 609 
Kura kings, 285 
Kuruk^etra, 162,187, 285 
Kura-Pan<Java War, 187 
Ku^a (son of Rama), 224 
Kusa-vibara, 236 
KuBau,66.66, 67, 61.68 
Kuiapa (Int.) v, iii 
Kugan Malka, 66 fn., 267 
Kui^&d Malkfin Malka, 66, 67 
Kushan (also spelt KugSn), 66, 66 fn.4 
Ku4ika (Kanyakubja) 608, 508 fn.4 
Ku^asthala (Kanauj), 680 
Kusumabbfira, Kara king, 417, 421 
Kuti, Pass of, 228 


Kutb-ud-din (Qutb-ud-Dm) Sultan of Delhi, 
643, 644 


L 

Labdar of Dak^ippara in Kashmir, 177 
Lacchuke^vara Mah&deVa, 592. 

LadSikh (also spelt Badakb), llO 
LagaturmSn (Turki SShi king) 62, 63, 72 
Lagantol fragmentary inscription, (dated in 
636), 188 fn.8 

Lagantol inscription (dated in 119), 192, 
193 

Laghu-bharata, 364 
Laghman, 60, 696 

Lahara (mod. Lar) 114, 164, 160,161, 176, 
179 

Lahore, 7, 80, 82 fn.4, 89, 94, 187, 138, 
614 

Lahur (or Lauhur) of al-Blriinl («Lohara 
=* Lohkot), 137 

Lajja, Haihaya queen of VigrahapSla I, 298 
Lakhamandal pra^asti, 338 
Lakhap-or, 477, 481 

Lakhapap&la, Bastraku^a of Kanauj, 505, 
652, 668, 564, 664 

Lakhapavatl, 260, 261, 264, 372, 373, 374, 
479. 480, 481, 497 
Lakhmapiah, Bai 372, 373, 374 
Lakhnauti, Sarkar, 346 
LakhnautI (see Lakhanavati), 372, 874, 383, 
494 

Lakhimpur District (Assam), 264 
Lakhya (river), 236 
Laksmapa, image of, 486 
Laki^maka, Chamberlain (Pratihari) of Jaya- 
simha, 170, 171, 172 

Lak^mapadeva, Brahman adopted as son by 
Kashmir king Ramadeva, l76 
Lak^maparaja, Kalacuri king of C.P. (Tri- 
puri), 401, 696 

Laksmanasena Sena king of Bengal, 260,352. 
863, 354, 866, 366. 367, 369. 374, 376, 376, 
377, 378, 379, 380, 881, 382, 883, 641 
Laksml, goddess, 291, 862 ,613, 631 
Laksmidevi, queen of Anantavarma Coda- 
ganga, 462, 471 

Laksmidevi, queen of Bhanudeva II, 487 
Laksmikamadeva, king of Nepal 194, 198, 
199, 200 

Laksmikamadeva (II), Nayakot Tbakuri, 209. 
Laksmi-Karpa, Tripuri, Kalacuri, 266, 281. 
327, 334, 336, 336, 406, 604, 605, 507, 
630 

Laksmisura, 8ura king, 320, 330 
Laksmi Sura, ruler of Apara-Mandara 341, 
842 

Laksmi-varma-vihara, 199 
Laksmyavatara-stotra, MS. of, 214 
La}a (Ra^ha), 333 
Laiatendu Kesari, 410, 412 fn.l 
Lalatendu Kesari cave inscription of IJddyota 
kesSrin, 410 

Lalitabhara, Kara prince, 417, 421, 422 
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(MoktfipI(Ja), king of Kashmir, 
I, 74, 112. 113, 114, no, 277 
Laiita-Pattana (mod. Patan), 195 fn.l, 202, 
223 

Lalia, conttesan, 128 

Lalliya gahi, 78, 75, 76, 77, 118, 123 

Lama, Buddhist title, 219 

Lamedlanda, mountaiDs of, 228 

Lamghan, 25, 60, 80, 83, 84 

Lan-po (Lamghan), 60, 01 

Lar grant of Govindacandra, 369, 526, 529 

Lajia, 319, 402. 406, 406, 558, 669 

La^a Oajukya, 9 

Lauhitya (Brahmaputra), 238,246,260,254, 275 
Laubitya-Sindhu, 244, 245, 262 
Laukika Era, 117, 132 
Lava (Son of Hama), 224 
Lava<}a-Vi§aya, 404 

Lavanyas (D&maras), 162, 174, 176,179, 180 
Lava(a, 120 

Layahacandra, Oandra king, 321 fn.4, 323 
Ledari river (mod. Lidar), 177 
L4vi, Sylvain, 186, 187, 188, 190, 192, 193, 
196,197,199, 200, 202, 203, 209, 210, 211, 
218. 219, 220, 221, 222. 224, 227 fn.6, 317, 
328, 414, 415 

Licchavis (Suryavamfil) of Nepal, 188, 189, 
191, 207 fn. 3, 211 
Licchavi eta of Nepal, 188,189 
Liochavia of Vai^ali (mod. Basarh in Bihar), 
xsxiii, 210 
Lidar, river, 177 
Liiig&yata sect, 356 

Lingar&ja temple at Bhuvanesvar, 412 fn.l 
Lingzi Thang plains, 107 
Lo-mo («lama), 219 

Lohada-deva, Sifigara feudatory of Govinda* 
candra, 624 

Lohara, identified with al-Blrunls Lahur 
(or Lanhur) and Lohkot of Pirishta, 78, 
97, 98.107, 108,109,130,134, 137,138,142, 
144, 146, 148, 162, 164, 167,158, 161, 162, 
163,164,165, 166, 170, 171,173, 174, 637 
Lohara coart at Sri] 0 agar, 100 
Lohara kings, 109 
Loharakotta, 110 
Loliarin (or Loran), 78, 97, 108 
Lohkot (see Lohara and Lahur), 136, 137 
Lokakala, 194 

Lokanatha Dasabala (Buddha), 284 
Lokanatha, KumSiamatya, 276 
Lokedvara, Bodhisattva, 540 
Lokesvara Ehasarpana, 196 
Lolabhfira (*LopbhSra), Kara king, 417, 418 
Lolarka, temple of the god at YSrdnasI, 627 
Lopabh^ra (see Lolabhara), 417,418, 420, 421, 
422 

Lothaka, son of the Damara Prthvihara, 173 
Lo^hana, brother of Salhana, 160, 161,170, 
171, 172 

Lothikfima^ha, 138 

Lan-tsang-so-lang-tsan, first king of Tibet, 
191 

Lapattar&.Ehai;i(}a, 397 
L^ta disease 100,131 fn.2,131 
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Machhlisliahr grant of Govindacandra, 526 
Machhliahahr grant of Haridcandra, 544-46 
Macco-Calingae, 392 fn.l 
Madann, (Rastraku^a) king ofiKanauj, 505, 
518 

Madana, Commander-in-chief of Harsa, 
148 

Madanacandra, (also known as Madanapala), 
Gahadavala king, 628 
MadanadevI, queen of Rimapala, 347, 361 
Madanapala, uncle of Saipgramapala, prince 
of RajapnrI, 144 

Madanap&la (also called Madanadeva and 
Madanacandra), Gahadavala king, 611, 
611 fn. 6, 613, 615, 531 
Madanapala, Ra^^raku^a of Kanauj, 515, 558, 
654 

Madanapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
268, 259, 281, 282, 345, 347, 360, 361, 852, 
858, 360, 868, 369 

Madanapara grant of ViSvariipsena, 364, 366, 
867, 368, 376, 379-80, 381, 382 
Madana-^aukara biruda of Laksmanasena, 
376 

Madanavarman, Oandella king, 530, 593 
Madavala (?)— pattala^ 521 
MadavarSjya, 111, 128, 152,154. 167,166 
Madhainagar grant of Laki^manasena, 255, 
867, 37G, 378 
Madhas, of gold, 496 

Madhati^devi (Mahddevi)^ queen of Subha- 
kara I, 416 

Madhavagupta, Gupta prince of Magadha, 
275 

Madhavarfija 11, (Sainyabbita) Sailodbhava 
king, 414, 444, 445 

MSdhavasena, Sena prince of Bengal (?), 
196, 364, 354, 382 

Madhavavarman (also called M&dhavendra, 
Sainyabbita II and Srinivasa), 445 
Madhavendra, alias (see Madhavavaiman). 
445 

Madhukamari^iava, Gaiiga king of Kslinga, 
453 

Madhuke^a (ISa-Siva), temple of, at Nagara. 
453 

Madhu Sen (Madhavasena ?), 382 
Madbyadesa, 863 

Madbyamarajal, Sailodbbava king, 446, 447 
Madhyamaraia II, Sailodbbava prince. 
447 

Madhyamaraja III, son of Traillapanibha, 
Sailodbbava princQ, 447 
Madia Pfifiji, 410, 410 fn.l, 412, 412 fn.l, 478, 
497 

Madra kings, 285 
Madra-land, 169 

Madras Museum grant of Vajrahaata V, 458 
Madras Presidency, 391, 392, 447 
Maga Brahman, 346 

Magadha, xxxii, xxxiii, 197, 251, 255, 272, 
273 . 274, 276 , 277, 281, 284, 801, 326. 
327, 833, 338, 340, 349, 369, 370 



xxxvi, 
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Magadlias, 271 

Magadhadipa (= Pl^hipati), 338 
Magadha-visaya, 846 
Magaha (-Magadha?), 437 
Magars (in Nepal); invasion of, 210 
Magians of temples, 11 
Mahftbharata, 235, 240, 351 . 
MahSbhavftgupta, I, 

of Kosala), 394. 896 . 397.398,399,400, 
401, 402. 406, 411, 412, 419 
MaliSbbavagupta II, Bhimaratba (Bomavam- 
61 of Koaala), 894, 406 407, 408, -^9. 411 
Mababhavagupta HI (?), Somavamn of 
Kosala, 408, 409, 412 ^ 

Maha-Bhutavarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Mahdbodhl by Cunningham, 883 
Mahabodhi, 288, 396, 326 

Mahadaiidanayaka, 686 

Mahadeva (god), 259; 4-faced 
Mahddevt (chief queen), 243, 245, 416 

MabSgaurT, 344 . * xt i 4 

Maba-Indra-deva, Yuvaraja of Nayakot, 
Thakuri iSivadeva, 207 _ 

Mabakala(seeK&lapriya) of U]]ayiDi, 508; 

temple at Ujiayinl, 686 
Mabakftyastba (officer), 462 
MahSkosala, (see Kosala) 393, m.l 
Mabaksapatalaka, 404 rie 

Malm4apataUka.,415. 418 422, Mb, 616 
Mahak§apataiadljikrta, 416, 41o 
Mahak^asali, 462 
Mahalaksmivrata, MS, of, 214 
Maba-mahftdevi, 363 
Mabaraahantaka, 881 
Maba-mahattaka, 638 
Mabajnaodalika, 340, 376 
Mabfimantri, 335 
Mahftraarl (Pestilence), -216 
Mahana (Matbana). Ra^lrakuta prince of An- 
ga, 338, 339, 664, 665 

Mahana, (Matbana), Rastrakut-a ruler of 
Ahga, 628, 629 

Mahaifadi, river. 319, 401. 402 . 403, 404. 
406, 432, 435, 491 fn.4, 494 fn.2, 677, 

valley of, 391, 395 
Mahanayaka, 634 
Mabanrpati, 438, 443 

Mabantapraka5a-Vi|aya, 289 
Mabapadma, accession of, xxxi fo*l 
Mahapadma (mod. Wular Lake), 110, lib, 
117, 173 

Mabapan^ita, 622 . 

Mabaparvata, a mountain, 4iy 
Makapdtra, 486, 495 
Mahapratihara, 340 , 665 
Mabapratihari-mnkhya, 469 
Mahapurohita, 616, 533, 636 
MaUraja, a feudatory t't'e, 416, 42 j, 428, 
437 fD.4, 440, 443, 444, 684 , 586 
Mahanjadhiraja, one of 

of sovereignty, 201, 212, 221, 24 j3, ^24, 
227 fn 6 2 I 9 fn. 1> 238, 243, 245,246,247, 
241254:256, 289; 293, 300, 305, 306, 
^109 341. 842, 343 , 346, 347, 349, 

351 : 352 ,* 866 , 367 , 377 , 378,896 , 397 , 398, 


399, 408, 416, 417, 420, 439, 442, 444, 
457, 461, 609, 618, 516, 616, 619, 636, 
644, 574, 677, 679, 683, 687, 688, 589, 
690, 692, 598, 694, 595, 698, 609 
Maharajaputra, 511, 612, 513, 623, 524, 626, 
526. 633, 684 

Mabarajfli, 358, 612, 517, 528, 627 
Mahasamanta, 189i 244, 376, 426, 428, 432, 
436, 437, 441, 444, 686 
Mahasamantadbipati, 289, 688 

Mahasandhivigraha-prativaddha-kayastha, 

397 

Mabasandhivigrahika, 364, 879, 404, 440 
Mahasabda, 583 

Mabaaandhivigrahin, 398, 399 400, 403, 404, 
459 

Mahasamgbikas, 198 
Mahasenagupta, later Gupta ruler, 238 
Mabaaivagupta, Yayati (Somavaniii of Kosa- 
la), 394 , 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 406, 411 
Mabai^iva, Tivatadeva or Tivaraja, (Sripura 
king), 893 

Mabaso-Puttuld, 536 
Mabasoya-Pattc^di 526 
Mahattaka, 512, 613, 516 
Mabattama, 400 
Mahavaihsa, 333, 834 
Maba-varaha, 254, 622 

Mahasivagupta, Balajuna, Sripura king, 
393, 894, 396 

Mahayana, 313, 326, 415, 532 
Mahdi (Caliph), 70 

Mahela, queen of Kashmir king Lak^maij- 
deva, 177 . 

Mabendra, mountain (Mahendragiri)^ 447, 
449, 460, 462, 459 

Mabendra, Naddnla Oahamana, 661, 662 
Mabendra (Indradeva), father of Nayakot, 
Thakuri Ratnadeva, 209 ^ 

Mabendra (^Indraraja) of Kaauaj,285 
Mahendragiri, 447, 450, 466, 631 
Mahendrapala I, Gurjara-Pratihara emper¬ 
or, xxxvii, xxxviii, 301, 302, 803, 807, 
669, 670, 672, 675, 684, 686, 688 
Mahendrapala II, Gurjara-Pratihara emperor, 
672, 673, 686, 688, 690, 691, 594 
Mabendrasaras (or Madanasaras), a tank in 
Nepal, 207 . 

Mabendravarman, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Mahen-jo Daro, xxx 
Mahe4vara, 363 

Mahicandra (also called Mahiala, Mahiyala, 
Mabiala and Mabitala), Gfihadavala prince, 
506, 606 fn.4 

Mahidevi (also named Mahadevi), queen of 
Mahendrapala I, 672, 673, 573 fn.l, 584, 
585 

Mahiman, grandson of Parvagupta, 131, 182 
Mahindaka, Sandhivigrahika of Dharani- 
varaba, 583 

Mabipala, Kacchapagbata prince, 691, 694 
Mahipala I (ah’afi K^itipala, Vinayakapala, 
and Herambapala), i)7, 672, 673, 674, 576, 
676, 677, 579, 680, 681, 582, 683, 686, 
590, 693 
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pala (11 Gurjara^Pratibara prince?), 
674,692 

Mabipaia I, Pala king of Bengal and Bibar, 
278, 279, 280, 281, 307, 308, 310, 811, 
312, 313, 314, 316, 316, 317,318,319, 
321,324, 329. 342,406 

Mabipaia II, Pala king of Bengal and Bi bar, 
281, 336, 337 . ^ 

Mabisa(ndra?) pala I, Qurjara-Pratihara 
king, 683 
Mahi^i, 363, 379 
Mahisraatl. 112 fn.l 

Mahmud (Yamlni Sultan of Ghazni), 22, 23, 
4, 26, 27 , 28, 29. 36, 36, 81, 84, 86 , 86, 
87, 88, 89 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 95, 97, 99, 
135, 136, 187, 514, 642, 696, 698, 699, 
600, 601, 602, 604, 605, 607, 608 
Mahoba, (ancient Mahotaavanagara), 603 
Mahodaya, xxxvii, 292, 301, 306, 673, 677, 
680, 581, 684, 685, 638 
Mahrat (Mdharatha)^ 4, 6 fn.l, 6 
Mabtas {^MahattaJcas*}) minisban of 
Orissa, 493 

Maitreya, A. K., 297, 310, 834 

Maitreya Vyakarna, MS. of, 306 

Majunidar, Dr. R. 0., 9, 816 fn. 3,380, 335, 
604 

Makran (also spelt Mukran), 36 
Mala (necklace), 86 
Malabar, 9 fn.2 
Malava, 140, 482, 687 
Malava, river of, 698 
Malavikagnimitram, 196, 197, 199 
Malavyadevi, daughter of Ddayin and cnief 
queen {agramahi^i) of Samalavarman, 332, 
336 

Malaya, 310, 316, 367 
Malda district, 288 ^ ^ 

Malhar inscription of Jajalradeva 11, 
Malbi,(or Malhira), king of Kanauj, 614, 616 
516 fn.l ^ ^ „ 

Malibah (see abMalibah), 9, 9 fn.2 
Malik, 17, 19 

Malik Firflz (see Firuz), 42 
Malik Husam ud-Din AghOl-Bak, 370 
Malik Ikhtiyar ud-Din Yuzbak-i-Tughril 
Khan, 264 

Malik Ratan (see Hatan), 41 

Malkan Malka, 66 fn.2, 66 

Malla, father of Uccala and Sussala, 153, 
164 

Malla, general of Kala6a. 144 
Mallaa of Nepal, 204, 209 ff., 211, 212, 213, 
216, 216. 221. 222, 227; their coins, 
229 fn.l 

Malladatta, (also spelt Malladatta), Maha- 
sandhivigrohin of Mababhavagupta I, 
393. 899, 400 t- 

Malladeva, son of Nanyadeva, Karnataka 
prince, 205 fn.l 

Malladeya (Raja), father of Tribhuvanamaha- 
devi, 421 

Mallakara. tax, 211 . , „ ^ 

Mallakostha, Damara, rival of Gargacandra, 
162, *163,165 


Mallapuri, in Nepal; situated beyond the 
Ga^icjaki, 210-11 

Mallarjuna, nephew of Loibana, 171 
Malla tribe, 210 

Malwa, 9 fn.2, 826, 497, 669, 694, 690 
Mammata, Ra?trakuta of Hastikun«4i, 660 
Ma’mun (son of Rashid), 70 

McLThf 16 

Mana (or ManftAka). Rastrakutft of 
Manapura, 666, 666 . 

Manabhita.Dbarmaraja (Sailodbhava prince), 
447 

Manadeva, Suryavarndi Licchavi king of 
Nepal (496 A.D. ?), 188, 189, 210; built 
the monastery of Cak'ra-vibara. 267 
Manadeva, Nayakot Thakuri of Nepal, 207, 
208 

Managoli inscription, 294 t • i. - 

Managi^ba, royal residence of the Liicchavis; 

built by Manadeva, 189 
Managupta, great-grandfather of Jispugupta, 
191 

Manahali grant of Madanapala, 346, 847. 
350, 351 

Manapura, 666, 666 

Manbhutn, 343 , „ ^ 

Manara (“Mapiari 7)‘P(ittaldt 539 
Manas of Bihar (Hazaribagh district) 34811.; 

Genealogical table, 387 
Manavanyaya^astra, MS. of, 223 
Manda inscription of Gopala III, 351 
Mandal (see al-Mandal) 9, 9 fn.2 
Mandala, xxxvii, 269, 289, 294, 312, 320 
fn.l, 322, 828. 329.333,361,366. 367, 402. 
403, 404, 406, 407. 409. 413, 417,418, 
419, 420, 423, 426 , 426, 433, 434 , 436, 
437 fn.4, 440, 443, 446, 462, 609 
MapdaUdhipati, 341, 666 
Mandale^a, 128, 433 
Mapdalika, 407, 474, 459 
Mapdapika (mod. Manda), 686 
Mandara, a village, 256 
Mandara (-Sarkar MandSran ; head-quarters 
Garh-Mandaran ; mod. Bhitargarh), 360 
Mandftran, Sarkar of, 469 
Mandasor, 687 
Mandor, 9, fu.2 
Mandu. 687. 690 

Maner plates of Govindacandra, 369, 620, 
629 . , 

Mane^vari (goddess); Jaya-Jyotirmalla s 
devotion to her cult. She continued to be 
the guardian of his line; 223, 224, 225 
Mangalajatbi-Patta/5, 621 
Mangalaraja, Kaochapaghata prince, 691 
Mangapada, Kara prince, 417, 418, 420 
Maniari-Paf^aid, 620" 

Ma*n ibn Za’idah, 69 

Manidbara, ruler of the Darads, 163 

Mapika, poet, 224 

Manik Bai, 32 

Manipur, 235 

Mafiju^rl-mula-tantra, 200 
Mankba, poet; brother of Alankara, 172 
fn,2 
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‘ («Manyakhe^a). 677, 678 
MaAkuna-devi, Cajukya queen of Bftjaiaja 
in, 477 

Mansur, Abbasid Caliph, 60,113. 

Mansur (Arab governor ?), coin of, 13 fn. 6 
Man§ur (aamanid Amir), 79 
Man?urab,ll, llfm4,14, 18, 19,21, 22,23 
fn.l, 28 fn.2, 29; coins of, 19 ; number of 
villages dependent on, 17 
Mansur ibn Jamhur, 18 
Mantri, 114, 124,129, 312, 329, 663 
Mamiel de Gdndalogie et de Chronologie 
pour L ‘Hiatoire de L ‘Islam, 8 fn.6 
Manyakheta (Malkhed), 10,661 
Man-Yazid (in Khurasan); Jayap&la impri¬ 
soned at, 87 fn.l 
Maqamat, (system of stations), 24 
Mara(}a-visaya, 403 

Marasiraba, Gauge prince of KaliAga, 452, 453 
Marbal Pass, HI 
Margan Pass, 111 

Mfirtapda, (in one MS. spelt Martapda), 78, 
146 

MarCi (lands), 810, 316 
Maru-Mara, 9 fn.2 
Masnavi (see Mathnavi) ? 

Mas'ud I, Yamini Sultan, 36, 261, 514 
Ma8*udni, Yamini Bul(an, 614, 654 
Mas^udi, 2 fn. 3, 4 fn.3. 14, 16, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 21, 679, 578 

Mas‘ud ibn Sa‘d ibn Salman, poet, 614 
Ma-ta-na-lo-mo (^Matisimha ?), 219 
Mata-pitr-padanudhyata, 416, 417, 421, 425, 
426, 428, 429, 432, 433, 436, 437, 439, 
441. 468, ‘163 

Maltha, 133; in Kashmir for students from 
Aryade^a, 128 

Mathana (also called Mahana), Rastrakii^a 
chief of Aftga ; maternal uncle of Rama- 
paia. 837 fn.l, 338, 839, 340, 341, 347 
664 

Mathanadeva, Gurjara-Pratihara feudatory 
of Vijayapala, 692, 693 
Ma^hara-vam^a, 407 
Mathematics, 22 

Mathnavi (~Masnavi) of Amir Kbusrau 
entitled Nuh SipiliT^ 23 
Mathura, 698, 608 

Matisimha, Kanja^aka ruler of Bhatgaon, 
218 

Matsya kings, 285 
Matsyanyaya, 278, 282 
Matsyendranatha, cult of the YStrS, of, 192, 
196 

Mau stone-inscription of Candella Mada- 
uavarman, 630, 693^ 

Maudud Shah, Sultan of Ghazni, 33 
Maukharis, xxxiv, xxxvi, 192, 273, 274, 438 
Maunaditya (god), 348 
Maurya, xxii, xxxix, 6, fn.l, 9, 111, 272, 
413, subclan of the ParamSraa, 6 
Mavuraya, Sandhivigrahin of Anantavarma 
Codagafiga, 462 

Mftya,’ wife of Suddhodaua, 295 


Mayagalasimba, ruler of Ucchala, 341, 343 
Mayurbhanja State, 423,427,434 
Mayura^arman, a Brahman; founder of the 
Kadamba Dynasty, 356 
Mayura-vaihiSa, 437 fn.4 
Mazumdar, Bengali title, 651 
Mecli (see Mej) 

Meds (same as Mids), 18 
Medapftta (mod. Mewar), 561 
Media, xxxi 

Medini Mall, forest of, 228 
Meghadiita, MS. of, 220 
Meghamanjari, queen of Sussala, 167 
Meghe^vara (Siva), 474 
Mej (Mech), a race of people, 260 
Mekala, 892 fn.l 
Mekalas, 576, 576, fn.l 
Meobar stone-inscription of Govindacandra, 
540-41 

Merpa(Ji inscription of Bajendra Cola, 318 
Merv, 60 

Mesopotamia, xxxi 
Mid (also spelt Med), 7, 12 
Midnapore, 342 

Mihran (Indus), 8, 16, 19. 83. 678 
Mihrut (same as Mahrat), 6 fn.4 
Minaevcollection of St, Petersburg, 202 
Ming, annals of the, 218 
MinhSj ud-Din, 76,80,263, 864, 370, 372,374 
Minnagar, 37 

Mir Jumla, general of Auraugzib, 264, 266 
Mirkhond, 69 

Mirmand Uometimes spelt Martnand^, 9,9 fn.2 
Mir Ma‘9um, 8, 80, 81, 32, 33, 87, 41, 43, 
46, 46 
Mirpur, 32 

Mir Tahir, 31, 39, 38. 44, 46. 47 
Mithila, 217 fn. 3, 360, 364, 868 
Mithradates, II, 56 

Mitradeva (—Amytadeva), Nayakot Tb&kuri, 
208 

Mirza. Dr. M. W., 68, fn. 1, 603 fn.3 
Mirza Kalichbeg Fredunbeg, 3 
Mitra, Dr. R. L,, 267 

Melccha (Muslim), 10,139, 162 172, 173, 178, 
217 

Mleccha (Kiratas and Cloas), 235, 239, 249, 
262 

MlecchadhinStha (S&lastambha), 239, 240, 
262 

Mo-cho, 64, fn.3 

Monghyr, 273. 290, 294, 293, 304 , 347 
Monghyr grant (of Devapala), 284, 288, 
290. 293-94, 296, 308 
Mongolia, 193 
Mongolian (type), 271 
Mongolian people, 249 
Mori, 6 

Moris (Mauryaa), 6 fn.l 
Morya, 6 

Mrg&hka (a name of Sustbitavarman), 237 
MrgSvati. queen of Pangu, 126 
Mu‘5wiyah (Caliph), 6, 7, 66 
Mubarak, Chamberlain of Jam Taghluq; 
usurps the throne for 3 days, 40, 41, 46 






Mudgagiri, 293, 299, 869, 626 
Mudifca-kavalayS^va, 206 
Mudita-Kuvalaya^va, 222 fn.l 
Mudrarak^aga, MS. of, 220 
Mugdhatunga, Tripurl Kalacuri, 396* 401 
Mughal Ulflo apslt Mughul), 77 
Mughuls, xxxii, emperor of Delhi, 266; 
hoi deg of, 211 

Mughia ud-Diu Tughril (see Mugliith ud. 
Din Tughril) 

Mugbith ud-Din Tughril, 883 
Muhallab (See al-Muhallab), 7 
Muhammad (son of Iltutmish Sultan of 
Delhi), 264 

Muhammad, coin of, 13 fn. 6 
Muhammadans, 74 
Mul^ammad ‘ Aufi, 77 
Muhammad and Na^r, coin of, 14 fn. 
Muljammad Ghuri, 642 
Muhammad ibn Bakhfc-yar, 3, 18, 198, 260, 
261, 262, 263, 264, 353, 477, 646 
Muhammad ibn Q&sim, 2,4,6fn.3, 8, 15 
fn.l, 93 

Muhmmad-i-Sherman, Khalj Amir, 477 
Muliammad Tughluq, 37, 43, 156, 547 

fn.2 

Muhammad Tilr (capital), 82, 84 
Muhammad Yusuf, 31, 32, 33, 34 
Muhatampur, 32, fo.2 
Mu‘m ibn Ahmad, 20 

Mu‘izz ud-Din Muhammad ibn S5.m ^Ghuri). 
29, 86 

Mukhalingam, 448 

Mnkhalingam, stone-inscriptions of Raja- 
raja 11, 4, 474 

Mukhalingam, 8 stone-inscriptions of Kamftr- 
]giava VII, 472-73 

Mukhalingam, inscriptions of AnautavermS 
Co^agahga, 27, 462-68 

MukrSn (sometimes spelt Makran), 2, 3, 4, 
6 fn. 3, 7, 19, 20 
Muktftka^a, 115 

Mukta, cook of Har§a (Kashmirian king), 165 
Mukandadeva Haricandra, Telegu king of 
Orissa, 498 

Mukandadeva, Somavaih^i king of Kabak ? 
(Orissa), 685 

Mukundasena, leader of the Khasas and 
Magars, 215 
Mulahida, 26, 26 fn.4 

Mularaja I, Oaujukya of Anahilapfttana, 661, 
694 

Mulla Hamid, 83 

MuUik Tubligha, father of Ahmud (Ahmad) 
Khan, 217 

Multai grant of NandarSija, 556 
Multan, 1, 2, 4 fn.3, 6, 7, 11 fn.l, 16 fn.2, 
17, 18, 19, 21, 22, 26, 27, 29. 36, 37, 61, 
80, 87, 88, 89, 95, 113, 678; temple of, 16 
Multan (idol), 15; Arab policy, 15 
Mundas, xxix 
Muner, 869. 370 

Munjaraja (Vakpati), ParamSra king of 
Malava, 661 

Muntakhab ut-Tawarikh, 31 


MuqaddasI (sometimes spelt Mukaddasi), T> 
21 

MuraYtha, (god), 613 
Murakas, of grain, 468 
Murala, 576, 576. fn.l 
Murari, God, 558 

Murasima (mod, Murasinga in Patna State) J 
camp of victory of Mahabhavagupta I, 
897,899 ^ 

Muruj ul-Zahab (sometimes spelt Muruj ul- 
Dhahab), of Mas’udi, 578 

Murgotten, 9 fn.2, 68 
Murshidabad, 274 
Murbigaijia, Saiva ascetic, 663 
Musaladhara (BalarSma), 368 
Mu-to-pi (Muktapida Lalitaditya), 277 
Muzafarabad, 109 
Mymensing, District of, >36, 286 
Mythic Society—its Qurterly Journal, 24 

N 

Nadagam grant of Vajrahasba V, 417, 454, 
467-68 

Naddula (mod. Nadol), 662 
Nadia, 274, 842 

Naga, Town Prefect of Har^a, 166 
Naga Vasuki, 196 

Nagabha^a (I, alias NSgavaloka I), Gurjara- 
Pratihara king, 9 

NSgabhata II (alias Nagavaloka II), Gurjara- 
PratYbara king, 279, 280,286, 287, 292, 
659, 691 

Nftga^adeva, Mahakaapa^alika and Bhogi 
of Tribhuvana-mahftdevi, 422 
N&galata, beautiful Domba girl, 126 
Nagamalla, son of Jayabhadramalla, 222 
Naginauda, MS. of, 215 , , • 

Nftgapala, brother of SomapSla chief of R&ja- 
purl, 163 

Nagar, river, 360 

Nagara (“Kaliuganagara ?), para built by 
Karaftr^iava II, 453, 463 fn,3 
Nagsra-bhakti, 294 

Nagarahara (mod. Jalalabad district), 61, 295. 
Nagari, inscriptions in, 67 
Nagarkot (mod. Kot-Kangra) 62, 63, 93. 
Nagftrjunadeva, king of Nepal, 201. 

Nagas, xxxiii 

Nagavaloga II (Gurjara-Pratlhara Naga- 
bhata II), 658-69 
Nagavam^a, 345 fn.5 
Nagavam^i (Sindas) of Bastar, 470 
Nagna-Bfaa^^araka, devotee of Siva, 663 
Nagpur Museum grant of Mahabhavagupta 
Janamejaya, 399 
Nahar, 68 

Nahuea, mythical king, 362 
Naihati grant of Ball&lasena, 361, 864, 866. 
367 

Na-kie-lo-bo (Nagarahara), 60 

NakkajosI, 243,^243 fn.3 

Nala, town in Nepal, 213 

Nalanda, 294, 295, 305, 312, 346 

Nalandft copper plate of Devapala, 293, 294-95 
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N alanda image inscription of Devapala, 
295 

Nalanda stone-inscription of Mahip5la I, 
313 

N&landa Vagisvari stone-image inscription 
of Gop&la III 306 
Nalandara (Nalanda), 284 
Naihgama, queen of Vajrahasta V, 469 
Nama-’Karnat 537, 645 
Nanda (JSm; alias Nizam ud-Din) 41, 46, 47 
Nandft (mistake for Bida), 601, 604, 606, 606 
fn.l 

Nanda Devi, (peak), 185 
Nandanab, fort of, 95; its location, 95 fn.l 
Nandan 8ar, Lake, 108 
Nandaraja {alias Yuddhasura), Ragtrakuta 
of Betul. 556, 657 

Nandas (of Magadha), xxxii, 272, 316 
Nandi, Sandbyfikara (see Sandhyakara 
Nandi), 846 

Nandigopta, king of Kashmir ; son of Abhi- 
manyu, 182 

Nandigupta, grandson of Didda, 133 
Nandinl-Potta/a, 623 
Nandivara-PattoZd, 622 
Nanga Parvat Mount, 110 
Nannadeva (or Nanne^vara), Sripura king, 
393 

Nanna-NarSyaigLa, temple of, 289 
Nanya (see Nanyadeva), 359, 361 
N&nyadeva, founder of the Kar^aUka dynas¬ 
ty of Mithiia and Nepal, 203, 206 fn.l, 206 
fn.2, 206, 212, 216, 268, 281, 363, 860, 3G4 ; 
inscription of, 206, fn.l 

Nanya-ma^i4ala> ^22 

Naptha, 639 

Naraka, mythical king of Kamarupa, 6 fn.6, 
197 , 236, 237, 246, 246, 248, 249, 252, 
254 

NarakSnvaya 262 

Narapati, 867, 379, 608, 519, 641, 544, 646 
Narapatijayacarya-tika, MS. of, 227 
Naranarayana, Koch king, 266 
Narasiipha, father of Arike4arin; Ca|ukya 
feudatory of the Rastraku^as of Mdnya- 
kheta, 807, 580 

Narasirhha (same as Narendrasiihha), Naya- 
kot Thakuri, 208 

Narasiihhadeva (“•Nrsimha), Simraon Karija- 
(a prince, 206 

Narasimha I (also known as Nrsimha, Vira- 
Naraaimha and Pratapa-Vira-Narasiiiiha), 
GiAga king of Kalibga, 479, 482, 483 
Narasimha II (also called Nrsimha, Ananta- 
varman Pratapavira Narasimha, Vira- 
Naraprnha, Vira Narasimha-raiita and 
Pratapa-vira-Narasimba), Gabga king of 
Kalibga, 359, 468, 483, 484, 495 
Narasimha III, (also called Nysimha; his 
titles are Pratapavira, Viradhivira, 
Pratapa-ViradhivTra), Ganga king of 
Kalibga, 437-90 

Narasimha IV (also called Nrsimha, Vira- 
Narasimha and Caturdasabhuvanadhipati), 
Gabga king of Kaliriga, 486, 495, 497 


Narasimhapnra Vijaya-Narasiriihapara, 495 
fn.4 

Narasirabarjuna, chief of Kayangala, 341 
Narasapatam grant of Vajrahasta V, 466-57 
Naravahana, ruler of Darvabhisara, 118 
Naravahana, minister of Abhimanyn, 132 
Naravarman, Pararoara king of Malava, 159 
Naravarman (Paramara ?) 169, 169 fri.2' 
Naraya^ia (god), 6 fn.6 311, 376, 877, 378, 
879, 380, 591 

Narayana, king of Brihatt®*' Surma 

Valley, 267 

Narayana Leva, 6 fn.S 

Narayanadatta, Sandhivigrahika of Laksma- 
ijiasena, 377 . , „ , j 

Narayanapala, Pala king of Bengal ana 
Bihar, 247, 264,279, 280, 284 286, 288, 
289, 291, 294, 300, 303, 304, 308 
Narayana Shah, Bagula Rathor prince of 
Mayuragiri (in Nasik district), 666, fn.l 
Nar&yanavarman, king of K&mrupa, 237 
Nftrayanavarman, Mahasdmantadhipati of 
Dharmapala), 289 
Narbada xxxiv, 677 

Narendrabhanja, son of Prthvlbhaftja, 434 
Narendradeva, Licchavi king of Nepal, 192 
Narendradeva, king of Nepal; a successor 
of Rftghavadeva, 196 

Narendradeva, Nayakot Thakuri of Nepal, 
208 

Narind, 12, 12 fn.2. 

Naro-JaypSl, 94 fn.4. 

Narn-Jaypal, 601, 602 
Na^r, coin of, 13 fn.6 
Nasik, 314 

Nfisir ud“Dlu (Sabuk-tigin), 81 
Na§ir ud-Din QabScha, 3, 29, 30, 37, 42 
Nasr (son of Darhim), 70 
Nasr, father of Abu’l-Fatb Da’ud ruler of 
Multan, 26 
Nasrpiir, 32, 83 

Nate4a Siva, 823 - 

Nfithalladevi, queen of (Jaya)-RapamaUa, 228 
Na^yasala, 469 

Ns(ya 4 a 3 tra of Bharata, MS. of, 213 
N&ujah, raja, 383. 

Naukuksisva-bbakiasadhanl, 243, 243 fn.l 
Naurajjaka, 243, 243 fn.2. 

Nausari, 9. 

Nausari grant of Indra III, 581 
Navagriima-pattalc, 622, 626 
Navamuni cave inscription of Udyotakesarin, 
410,411 
Navanagar, 39 

Nava-sagara Bhagavati, Yatra in honour of, 
202 

Navasari, 9 - 

Nawasa Shah (Sukbapala), son of S&hi 
AnandapSla, 89 

Nayakadevi, daughter of Jayarudramalla : 
Queen of Nepal. Marries Maricandra, 
Qopala and Jagatsiriiba one after, the 
other; 221, 221 fn.2, 222 
Nayakot (in Nepal), 200, 202 
Nayanadevi, qusen of Sfchitavarman, 237 
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Nayanakeli“devi, queen of Govindacandra 
617. 632 

Nayapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar 
197, 255, 281, 324, 325, 326, 327, 336 
Nemi (sage), 187 , .. 

Nepal, xxxni.xxxv, xxxvi, xxxvu, 186, 188, 
189, 190, 191, 192, 193, 194, 196, 196, 
197, 198, 200, 202 204, 200, 207, 210, 
212, 213, 214, 216, 217,218, 219,220, 
221, 223, 224, 226, 274, 281, 299, 331, 
363, 359 ; bibliography, 233-34; dynastic 
history, 186-234; genealogical tables of 
229-232 

Nepl&la, 186, 189, 204, 213, 227 
Nopala-de6a, 214 

Nepal Era : founded by Rftghavadeva, 19d 
Nepftla-khaijda, 221 

NepSla-ma^^dala, 198 ^, 

Netabhahja, son of Vidyadharabbanja, 436 
Neulpur grant of Subhakara 1, 414 
Netrbhaflja Kalya^akala^a (son of Ravia- 
bhaftja), 428, 429 
Newari character, 200 
Nicholson, 24 
NidarBhim, 96 

Nidayastambha, son of Jayastambba, 
Nidbanpur (Sylbet) inscription of Bbaskara- 
varman, 237, 240, 266, 309 
Nidrabala, 341, 844, 345, 358 
Nigali Sagar (also called NigUva) epigraph 
(of Asoka), 186 fn,5 

Nigliva (also called Nigalisagar) pillar ol 
A4oka, 212 

Night-soil, Kayastha trader of, 135 
Nih^ahka^ankara, a biruda of Ballalasena, 
363, 865 

Nih^abkasimha, birtida of Udayakar^a, 269 
Nilab (Indus), 81 

Niladbvaja, first Kbayan king : overthrew the 
last Pala king of Assam, 266 
Niltobar, the last Kbayan king of Assam, 
265 

Nilft4va, Damara, 165 
Nile, 578* 

Nilgund stone-inscription of Anioghavarsa, 
301 

Nilkantha, mountains of, 228 
Ni-p‘o-lo (Nep&la), 187 
Nirbbayadeva, king of Nepal, 196, 198 
Nirjitavarman (Pangu), 124 
Nirvai^a, 24 
Nirvana Bra, 383 

Ni64ankamaUa, son of .Goparaja, 334 
Ni^vasakhya-mahatantra, MS. of 201 
Niyftl-tigin (see Ahmad Niyftl-tigin) 

Nizams, 189 

Nizam ud-Din (Jam); also called Nanda, 40, 
’*41, 46, 46 

Nizam ud-Din (author), 25, 26, 28 fn.l, 29, 
83,84,86,91,92, 95, 98,136, 137, 371, 
373, 601, 604, 606 
Nov-koti (in Marwar), 662 
Nowgong district, 246 

Nowgong copper plate grant of Balavarman, 
' 239, 241, 242, 243, 246 


Nrsiriiha, Karpataka of Simraon, 205 
Niidiab, city of, 372, 373, 374, 376, 383 
Nudiar, city of j (Nudiah), 373, 374 
Nub Sipibr (nine skies), 23 
Numkum peaks, 110 
Nyayaratna, Pandit Uamgati, 378 


O 


Obrzyeko, 76 

Odamoloraadana-kha^ida, 496 

Ofida ccuntry, 460, 461 

Ofjda-Vi^aya, 318, 319 

Odivi^a (Orissa), 278, 291 

Odra, 392 fn.l, 192, 241, 413 fn.7, 277 

Odra-de^a, 403 

Odra-P«§oya, 420 

Obind, 180 

Ojha, Rai Bahadur G. H., xl. 

Oka-Mandal, 9 fn.2 
Onavala-Pathaka, 523 
Ouga, river, 398, 398 fn.l. 

Onga-ta^a*Fi?fll/o, 398 
0-po-kin, 61 

Orissa, xxxiii, xxxvii, 251, 273, 341, 842, 361, 
391, 392, 393, 894,396, 396, 401, 408, 410, 
411,412, 413, 414, 419, 438, 444, 477, 483, 
494, 697; genealogical tables of its rulers, 
499-601; bibliography, 602-03 
Orissa plates of (K) Vidyadharabhaflja, 425, 
428, 429 

Orya, kingdom of (Orissa), 491 
Osia fragmentary stone-inscription of Vatsa 
II ?, 691 

O^a (Odra), 413 fn.7. 

Otantapura (Odaodapura), 284 
Ou-K’ong, 109 

Oxus valley, 65, 66, 68, 59, 64 


Pabhosa, 609 

Padamafijarl, a dictionary by Bballa^a, 121 
Padma, ‘lord of the Gate’ of Jagadeva, 176 
Padmapura (mod. Ptopar), 126 
Padmaraja, a creditor of Ananta, 140 
Padmasena, Mahaksapa^alika and BbogI of 
Daudi-EoabadevI, 418 
Paharpur, xxxvii, mound at, 289 
Paharpur pillar-inscription, of Mahendra- 
paia I, xxxvii, 303 
Pahlavi, Sasanian, 67 
Pahtu, 34 

Paikor pillar-inscription of Vijayasena, 362 
Paithan plates of GPovinda III, 276 
Paja, Sabi rdjaputTaf 100 
Palaka, king of Kamarfipa, 239 
Pftla dynasty of Bengal and Bihar, xxxvi, 
197, 198, 247, 257, 272, 659, 670, 679, 
278ff.; origin 282ff.; genealogical tables, 
384-86 

PMas of Kamarupa, 249, 264, 256, 266 
Palaka, king of KSmarupa, 247 
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TFalapSIa, Pala ruler of Bengal and Bihar (?), 
282, 352 fn.l 

Pall, a village near Batanpur (G. P.), 396, 
401 

Pali-dhvaja, banner, 558, 569 
Pali grant of Goviodacandra, 623 
Paliyas, 309 

Fallava, xxxiii, xxxiv, 470 
Palpa (in Nepal), 216 

Pampa, Kanarese poet; author of Vikramar- 
juna-vijaya, 307, 580 

Pampa'Bbarata or Vikrain&rj^>^^^*''^ij®y® of 
Pampa, 307 fn.2 

Paficacandra, son of the Damara Garga- 
candra, 169 

Paficagahvara (mod, Panjgabbar), 177 
Paflcaknla Brahmana, 243 
Paficala, 235, 608, 652 
Pa&cala-de^a, 512 

Paficaladhara (mod. Pir Pantgal pass), 108 
Paficala-vi§aya (in Orissa), 416 
Paficanana (god), 376, 378 
Panca-viflayadhipati, 459 
Pancamaha^abda, 407, 419, 426, 432, 436, 
437, 437 fn.4, 439, 440, 442, 466 
Pajncarak?a, MS. of, 208, 213, 227 fn.o, 229 
fn.l, 324, 330 
Paficatantra, 24 
Pandala-pfltin^d, 526 
Papdava, 187, 864 

Pancjavakuladipalabda (Kali Yuga), 267 
Papdava-fijaya, MS. of, 228 
Pandu, lineage of, 393 

Pangu (Nirjitavarman), king of Kashmir, 
124, 126 

Panjagabbar, 177 
Panj-gur, 2 
Pannun Channun, 37 

Parabala, Kfi.9tralvu!^a chief of Pathari; 

father-in-law of Dharraapala, 288, 658, 659 
Paracakrakaraa, a bi’-uda of the Nepal king 
Jayadeva, 192, 241 

Paramdbha^^drakay a technical title of para¬ 
mount sovereignty, 201, 207, 212, 223, 
224, 226, 247, 249, 262, 264, 256, 293, 
300, 305. 306, 311, 312, 318, 322,333, 35 ’, 
^3, 366, 367, 377, 378, 379, 381, 3 :6, 397, 
398, 399, 402, 408, 416, 417, 457, 461, 
403,609,513, 616, 516, 519, 636, 544, 
645, 683, 6S8, 689, 592, 698. 609 
Paramadi (see Paramardin, Haihaya prince), 
483 * 

Paramardi (also Paramadi) king of Karpata, 
147,161 

Paramardi, Candella king, 641 
Paramardin, Haihaya prince (also called 
Pararoa(Ji)» 478, 483,'484 
ParomSdityabhakta, sectarian title of solar 
woi’ship, 584, 686 
Parama-mahajana, 316 

Varamamaheharat a Saiva sectarian title, 
245, 266, 361, 363, 365, 366,897, 402, 407, 
408, 419, 425, 428, 429, 437, 439, 410, 
441, 442 , 443 , 467 . 458, 459, 461, 509, 
513, 616, 619, 644 


Parajna-ndrasiMa, a Vai^pava seotarian 
title, 376, 378, 379 

Paramapuka, son of Jayasimha, king of 
Kashmir, 173 

Paramara, 6, 140, 169, 199, 836, 482, 662, 
574, 589, 594 

Paramasaugata, a Buddhist sectarian title, 
284, 288, 293, 300, 311, 312, 313, 322, 
346, 851, 416, 437 fo.4 
Parama^satira, a sectarian title of solar wor¬ 
ship, 367, 879 

Parama4athagata, a Buddhist sectarian 
title, 416 

Paratnavai^nava, a Vaignava sectarian title, 
266, 311, 333, 876, 877, 426, 432, 433, 
435, 463, 684 

Paramdvai^navi, a Vai^nava sectarian title, 
421 

ParameSvaray one of the technical titles of 
paramount sovereignty, 201, 207, 208, 
212, 214, 220, 223, 224, 226, 226, 243, 
.247, 249, 262, 254, 256, 281, 293, 299, 
300, 306, 306, 311, 812, 313, 822, 333, 
346,361, 366, 366,377, 879, 381, 396, 
397, 398, 399, 408, 416, 417, 420, 429, 
463, 509, 513, 515. 516, 619,636, 641. 
544, 683, 686, 688,689, 592, 693, 598, 
609 

Paramopdsaka, a Buddhist sectarian title, 
826, 346, 415, 532 

Pargiter, xxxi, xxxi fn.l, 373 fn.2,112 fn.l 
Parihasakei^ava (Vispu), 154 
Parihaspora, 129, 163 
Parik$it, Gaiiga king, 452 
Parikad grant of Madbyamaraja (I), 446 
Parlakimedi grant of Vajrahasta V (?), 458- 
69, 469 fn.l 

Parpotsa (mod. Punch), 97, 108, 112, 131, 
143, 163 

Parsang (one-8 miles), 18 
Parshawar (Puru^apura), 85 fn,2 
Pairtabgarh inscription of Mabendrapala II, 
672, 686*87, 690, 691, 694 
Partha, king of Kashmir, 124,125, 126, 127 
Paru-Jaypal, 601 fn.l, 602, 603 fn.8, 606, 
607 

Parvagnpta, minister of Unmattavanti; king 
of Kashmir, 127, 129, 131 
Parvagupte^vara (8iva), 180 
Parvatan (mountain tribes), 227 
Parvati, the Solaftkinl, 663 
Parvati, (goddess) brass image of, 801 
Pasaladevi, daughter Jayapani, a friend of 
king of Gauda, wife of Gahgadhara, 349 
PaScima-chbapana-patta/d, 538 
Pa^cima-kbap^a, 439 
Pa^cima-Lahka, 408, 408 fo.3 
Pa^upata-acSrya-parisad, 300 
Pa^upafci, temple of (in Nepal), 196, 196, 207, 
226 

Pa4upati inscription (163 + 695=a748 A.D.?), 
241 

Pa4upati inscription of Jayewieva, 277 
Pa4upati temple (Katmandu) inscription of 
Jaya-Jyotirmalla, 226 
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.j^dupati-sthana (in Nepal)♦ 214 
PaiSaprekga, Somavaiii^i king of Nepal, 188 
Pataka, 252, 516, 517, 618, 521, 622, 625, 
526, 638, 689, 643 
Pataka (of land), 322, 863 
Patala, grandson of Parvagupta. 131 
Pataliputra, xxxiii, 289, 290, 627 
Patan, town in Nepal, 121,1.91,196, 196, 
200, 202, 204, 213, 221, 225, 227, 228 
Patan inscription of Dharmamalla (N. S, 
523), 226 

Patar (Pdfro), Brahman ministers of Orissa, 
493 

Pathaka, 616, 528, 684, 686 
Pathari, in Bhopal, 288 
Pathari stone^pillar-inscription of Parabala, 
288, 657 

Patiakella grant of Maharaja Sivaraja, 418 
Patiala, 80 
Patkai Hills, 236, 264 
Patn ( = Patan in Nepal), 200 
Patna, city in Bihar, 274 
Patna, State of (in Orissa), 397, 398, 4D1, 
402, 404, 406 

Patna grant (i) of Mahabhavagnpta I, Jana- 
mejaya, 397-98 

Patna grant (u) of Mahabhavagupta I, Jana- 
mejaya, 398-99 

Patna grant (i) of Maba^ivagopta, 402 
Patna grant (tt) of Mahaflivagupta, 404 
Patna grant {Hi) of Maba^ivagupta, 404*05 
Patna Museum grant of Banabhanja, 435 
Patna Museum plates of Some^vara, 413fn.l 
Patta^i officer of Har§a, king of Kashmir, 
164 

Pattadakal stone-inscription, 204 
Paftafa (Pattala?), 612 
Patiala, 609, 610, 611, 612, 613, 616, 617, 
618, 619, 620, 621, 522, 623. 624, 626, 626. 
627. 633, 636, 637, 638, 639, 641 
Pat^ika, 628 

Palta-mahadevi, a title of the wives of para¬ 
mount sovereigns, 351, 617, 527 
Patta-mahish a title of the wives of para¬ 
mount sovereigns, 476 
Pattanapura (Anhilvfid), 635 
Paulomi, 294 

Pavanaduta of Dhoyi. 3G1, 367, 374, 376 
Pehoa inscription of Bhoja I, xxxvii 
Persia, 69, GO 
Persian, 20, 65, 67 

Peshawar, 27, 58. 61, 63, 84, 86. 88, 89. 92, 
295 

Pesbwas, 189 

Pctavyallaparaja, Sailodbhava king, 447 
Pa^^apdla, 418. 

Phalgugrama, camp of victory of the Senas, 
379 

Phalgu^ia, Sarvadhikara of Abbimanyu, 131, 
132, 133 

Phalgunatha (god), 348 
Pham-mtbifi, 197 
Phulwaria (Bobtasgarh) 

Vijayaoandra, 634 
Pinakapa^ii (Siva), 246 


inscription of 


108, 109, 111; 
154, 166 


Pirey, 81 

Pir Pa^sal, range, 78, 107, 
pass, 108; route, 116, 118, 

Pitthar&ja, Sahr prince, 100 
PithI (=»Magadha), 268, 388,339. 339 fn.l, 
840, 383 
Pithu, 83 
Poll-tax, 211 
Po-lo-men (India), 193 
Polytheists, 66,67 
Posen, 76 

Postans, Lieut., 3 fn.4 
Pota(?).PiWa. 399 
^ova-F»?ayu, 400 

Prabhakaradeva, mantri of Gopalavarman 
and paramour of bis mother Sugandha, 
73,76.122.128 

PracandapSndava of Raja^ekbara (see Bala- 
bharata), 57G 
Pracyaa, 271 
Pradhan, xxxi fn.l 

Pradyotas, beginning of the, xxxi fn.l 
Pradyumna (see Pradyumna-K^madeva), 201 
Pradyumna-Karnadeva (also known as 
Pradyumna), Nepal king. 201 
Pradyumnesvara-Siva, temple of, 361, 302 
Praetorians, 124 

Pragarbha, (Ibha?) Ganga king, 452 
Pragjyotisa, xxxiv, 236, 236, 242, 244, 246, 
246, 248, 260, 261. 291 

Pragjyotisa, Bhukti of, 266, 267 
Pragjyoti§adhipati,title of, Kamarupa rulers, 
251, 262, 264 
Pragjyotiijapura, 236, 261 
Prabasa, a Brahman, 255 
PrajS-pati Nandi, father of Sandhyakara 
Nandi and Sandhivigrabika of Bamapsla, 
347 

PrajfiaVara, commentary of, 202 
Prajyabhatta, chronicle of, HI 
Pralaaibba, king of Kamarupa, 239, 241, 

242, 24,3, 246, 247, 248, 251 
Pramar (Param&ra), 31 
Pranacftrya, 622 
Prapitamahe4vara (Siva), 828 
Prasadbana-devi, queen of Vinayakapala I, 
686, 686 
Prasii, 272 

Pratapacakravartin, a binida of Har^a, 161 
PratSpadhavala, Japaladbipati, 634 
Pratapamalladeva, Malla king of Nepal, 
216 

Pratapasimha, ruler of Dekkariya, 341, 
343 

Pratihdra (officer), 117, 349, 416, 418, 612 
Pratihara, (Gurjara) xxxv, xxxvii, xpviii; 

kings of, 4 fn.3ij Mahodaya (Kanauj), 673, 
Pratikara, 120 
Pratinidhi (officer), 176 
Pratis^hana, 609 
Pra^i^^bana-hbttfcff, 681, 684 
Pratyanta-nrpati, 238 
Prayaga, officer of ParamS^uka, 174 
Prayaga, devoted personal servant of flar^a, 
146, 165 
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Prayaga, 277. 009 
Prayopave6a» 167 
Pre-Dfavidianfl, xxix 
Prinsep, 410 

Prthusena, one of the ancestors of the Senas, 
'865 . ^ 

Pythvibhaflja, son of Ranabhail]a, 434 
Prthvicandra, 118 

Pffchvihara, powerful Damara, 163, 166, 

166,167 . ^ 

PrthvMnahadevi, queen of Coqaganga, 471 
Prthvinaraya^a, Gurkha king of Nepal, 229 
Prtbvlpala, king of Rajapnra, 184 
Prthviraja, officer of Ramadeva, 170 
PrthvirSja II, Cfthamana king, 641 
Prthvirft]a*Ilaso, 635, 641 
Prthvi^rika, queen of Gahadavala Madana- 
‘ pala, 512, 516 

Prunta (Parnotsa^mod. Punch), 97 
PuarlPramar, Paramara), 31 
Pulakesi, 683 

Pulake^ih Avanijanfffiraya, 9 

Pn-lu-sha-pu'lo, 86 fn.2 

Puihja, R&nalcaf 407 

Punch, 78. 97, 131, 108 

Pundra, 271, 272, 276, 277 

Pup-dra-bhu/ftt, 322, 333, 334, 337, 343 

Poijdravardbana, city of, 278 . r 

Pun(|ravardhana (N. Bengal to the West of 

Karatoya), 238, 273 

Pundravardhana-b/mktt, 337, 351, 839, 363, 
377, 878, 379, 380, 881, 882, 347,289, 
812,323,327,329 ,, , . n m i« 

Punjab, xxxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 4 f^3, 10, 15, 
65, 68, 60, 74, 70, 79, 80, 88, 90, 91, 99, 
107, 108, i09,112, 113, 118, 137,138, 140, 
838,802,670,679 
Punjab Hill States, 108 
Pulindasena, creator of the ancestor of the 
gailodbhavas, 445 

Pun-na-fa-tan-na (Pundravardhana), 27d, 
236 

Puran, river, 32 ^ , 

PurSipa, 187, 199, 236, 365, 392 fn.l 
Purapas (coin ), 377 ^ 

Purandarapftla, son of Kamarupa king 
Ratnapala, 263 
Puranic legends, 6 fn.6 

Puranigudam, on the Kalaug (in Nowgong 

Puri'^pfatea W of Naraaiinha, IV, 486. 487, 

490,495-90 .., aqp 

Puri grant (it) of Naraamha IV, 406 
Puri grant of Banaatambha W. ^9-40 
Puri grant of Ra^iastambha 11(7), 444 

Pur-i-Jaypal, 603 fn.2 

Purnacandra, Candra king, 322 

Puroha*Potf.o?a, 521 

Pnrohita, 512, 516, 586 

Purohita, corporation of, 149 

Parura^aa, , 

Pnru^apariksa of Vidyapati, 206 fn.l 
Paruahavar (Peahawar), 62 
Parnjotlama (Puri), 471 
Puru^otbama, Sena prince, oo3 


Purva-Pi§aya, 439 
Pu 9 padatta, king of Kamarupa, 237 
Puspabhutis (of Thanesar and Kanauj), 
xxxiv, xxxv, xxxvi, 236, 569 
Pusyagupta, Vai6ya Ra^triya of Candra- 
gapta, 660 

Pu 9 yapanada (mod. Pusiana), 166 
Pu^yavarman, ruler of Kamaiupa, 237, 239, 
240 


Qanball, 2 

Qandabll, 12 

Qanll, 2 

Qannazbur, 2 

Qanuj (Kanauj), 678 

Qarmaj^ian, 28, 26 fn.4 

Qarmatian heresy, 36, 22, 22 fn.4 

Qa^sah («Cutch7), 11, 11 fo.3 

Quraisb, 17, 19 

Quraishite, 14, 18, 28 

Qunduhar, 12, 12 fn. 

Qasdar (also spelt at Quzdar), 20, 26, 27 
Qu^ayba, 8, 64, 69 

Qutb ud-Din Aibak, (sometimes spelt Kutb- 
ud-Din), 8ul(.aa of Delhi, 29, 372, 654 


Rad^a, brother of Chudda, 169 
Raddi (or Re4di), 660 
Riidha, 319, 820, 364, 402, 405 
Radha, 272, 321, 331, 333, 335, 337, 342, 344, 
366, 367, 368, 366, 480 
Radhan (see Sanjar), 46 
Radhanpur grant of Govinda III, 286 
Ra(}haphamvallikandra (mod. Rairkhol 
State), 897 

Raghava, Gahga king of Kalinga, 353, 369, 
860,361,472,635 

Raghavadeva, king of Nepal, 193, 194, 196, 
212 

Ragliava*PS^daviya, 346 
Ragholi plates of Saila Jayavardhana, 27b, 
447 fn.l 

Raghu, lineage of, 676. 

Raghudeva, nephew of Naranarayaiia, 266 
RaghuvamSa of Kalidasa, 247 j /^p 

Bahan grant of prince Qovindacandra (of 
the time of Madanapala), 606 fn.2, 612- 
13 

Haliib, river (mod. Ramganga), 600, 601, 
601 fn.l, 602. 606 fn.l 
Rahuk, 19 

Rai Dan (Jam.), 41, 46 
Rairkhol State (Orissa), 397 fu.4 
Rai Dynasty of Sind, 3 

Rai Lakhmai;iiah (see Dakhmaniab), 353, 
373 

Raipur district (0. P.), 393, 408 
Rais (see Rai Dynasty), 6 
Rai Unar, Jam. (see Unar), 4.^ 
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Jfaiwan. grant of GoviDdacaii(ira» 522 

Ettiabhanja, bod o£ 

Bajabha^a, king of Samatata, 275, 
Rajabhatadi-vam^a, 2B3 

Rajadeva, son of Jagadeva : king of Kaabmir, 

R&iddhirdja, a technical title of paramount 
sovereignty, 207 , 208 , 212, 214, 220, ), 

220, 281, 482, 463, 688 
Rajadiraja, 66 
RajagVba, 846 

Bajagrha-iiisai/a, 203, 294 , , - j 

BaialladevI, dangbter of Nayakadoyi and 
Jagatsimha; marries Jaya-Sthitimalla, 
221,222,224, 226 
Rajanaka {Edjan and', 129, 132 

Hajapala (see Bajyapala), 304 

Uajapuri (mod. Bajauri)> 108, 112, 131, 131, 
142, 144,149. 161.163, 161, 162, 166, 169, 
176 177 

Eajaputra, 272, 469, 476, 

Eajaputras (of Lunar race), 3o6, 367 , 306 
Rajaraja, king of Samatata, 276 
RSijarsja, son of Ananta, 139 

R^jaraja I, (laAga king of Kaliftga, 469, 460, 

Haiarajall, Anantavarma, Ganga king of 
KaliAga (also known as Eajendra), 4/2, 
474, 476 

Raiaraia IH, Ganga king of Kalifiga, 
Anantavarma, 476, 477 
Rajaraje^vara (Siva), 461 
Raift^ekhara, dramatist and author, xxxv, 
672, 676, 677, 678, 679 ^ . 

Rajasundari, daughter of the Co}a king 
Rajendra and (^ueen of Ganga Rajaraja I, 

460,461 ^ .. ,,, , . 

BajataraAgini (of Kalhai?a), xxxvu, 10 fn.4, 
72, 111, 276 

Rajatiraja, 66 x a rc t 

Rajavadana, able and disaffected officer of 

Jayasiipba, 172 

Raiaybal (Rajyapala), 603, 604 

Bsjendr» Coladeva, ParakeAariyarman, 260, 

279, 318, 341, 406, 406, 460, 456, 4bl, 
681 

Rajmahal, 273 

Bd/ffl (queen), a title of the wii;eB of tlm 
paramount sovereigns, 242, 325, 3/J, 

Rajor stone-inscription of Mathanadeva, 

Rajput, 6 fn.l, 6, 30, 30,167 

Rajputana, xxxiii, xxxv, 28, 38,587 ; Western, 

89 

Rajput States, xxxix 
Rajput tribes, origin, 62 fn,2 
Bajsbabi, 290,344 . . 

Rajyamati, daughter of the Kamarupa king 
Har?adeva, and queen of Nepal ruler Jaya^ 

deva, 241 , , 

Rajyapala, Rala king of Bengal and Bibar, 

280, 304, 805, 808 


Rajyapala, Gurjara-Pratibara emperor of 
Kanauj, 83 fn.2, 91 fn.2, 261. 504, 695 
698, 699, 699 fn.l, 600, 601, 603, 604, 606, 
607.608,609 . . 

Rajyapala, (Gaha^av&la princes), 52o, 526. 

Rajyapala, yuvardja; son of Devap&la, 294, 
296 _ _ 

Rajyapala, a son of Ramapala, 347 
Rajyapalapura, 626 

Bajyapura, (mod. Rttjor) _ . 

Rakhetra, stone-inacnpiion of Viuayakapalu, 
679, 681, 686 
Bala(pa)8tambba, 440 

Ralha-devI (also called Ralhapadevi), queen 
of Madanapala (Gaho^avala), 612, 612 
fn.2, 615, 620, 525 

Ralhana*devt l^see RalhadevI), 620, oLo 
Ral-pa-can (see Khri Ide srong btsan), 
Tibetan emperor, 193 
Rama (god), 224; image of, 486 
Hamabbadra, Gurjara-Pratibara emperor, 292 
Ramacandra, probably a relative and officer 
of Suhadeva, 179 

Bamacarita(kavya) of Saddbyakara Nandi, 
268, 282, 283, 820, 827, 330, 336, 337, 
343, 846, 360, 368, 360, 629, 504, 606. 
Bamadeva, relative of Prabhakarudeva, 123, 
129 

Bamadeva. son of Samgramadeva, king of 
Kashmir, 176 , ^ 

RamadevI, Calukya queen of Ballalasena; 

mother of Lakjimanasena, 367 
Ramalavva-vi^aya, 428 
Ramfinuja, xxxvi 
Ramkaran, Pandit, 662 
Rampal grant of Sri*candra, 321-22 
Ramapala, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
257,258, 280, 281, 282, 284, 337, 338, 
339, 340, 341, 344, 345, 340, 347, 848, 
350, 351, 863, 360, 3G1, 614, 529, 630, 
564, 666 

Bama’s bridge, 291 ^ 

feamaBiffiha, Karna^ka of Simroan, 205 
Bamathas, 676, 676 fn.l 
Bamaiiti, in Sarkar Lakhnauti. 346 
Ramavati, city of, 845, 346 fn.2, 348, 861 
Bamayapa, 346 ' 

Bamgaya inscription of Maheudrapala, 802 
Ram Rai, 33 ^ 

Rapabhafija, son of Salrubhafija, 429, 482, 
437 

Bapabhafija, son of Sandbat^a (Bhanja 
prince), 426 

Bapabhabja, father of Digbbanja. 428 
Rapabbafija (son of Digbbafija), 427, 434 
Bapabhafija, son of Silabhaflja. 426 
Bapabhita. Sailodbbava king, 446, 446 
Ranajitamalia, king of Bhatgaon, 229 
Rdnaka.m, 399, 400, 402, 403, 404, 406, 
407 , 418, 426, 432, 433, 486 , 437 , 613, 
646 fn.4 

Rapake^arin I (see Bbavadeva Cintadurga), 
393, 409 

Banake^arin II, Srlpuraking, 393, 409 
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Baijak^obha, Sailodbhava prince, 447 
Eaipamalla (son of Yak^amalla), king of 
Banepa, 228 
Bana(?).Paffo?S, 524 
Baijarpava, GaAga k.'ng of Kaliiga, 453 
Banaa of Bind, 87, 42 

Rai^aatambha, alias (JSQlki king) Kulastam- 
bha. 488, 439, 439 fn. 1 
Ra^tagtambha II, eon Xalabastainbha, 441, 
442 

llai^a4ura, a ruler of Nepal, 213, 821 fn. 3. 
Rana4flra, rnler of Takkana-la^am, 213 fn. 
1, 818, 321 

BapaWra, king of Bengal, mentioned by 
the KaUpahjikki, 820 
Banarailkamalla (see Harikftladeva), 883 
Bangpur, 235 
Ban Mai, 83 

Bannftdevi, daughter of Parabala and queen 
of Dharmap&la, 288, 669 
Bantbtl (see Ratbil), 16 
B&pa^i (or Raya^il-Vi^aya, 624 
Rapson, Prof., xxix, 67 
Bapti river, 186 
Rashid (Caliph), 70 
Rashid ibn ‘Amr, 7 
ESitra, 650, 651 
Ra^tika, 660 
Ra^irako^a, officer, 660 
Raiirakfitas : origin of, 650*61 
Ra^irokutas of Bihar (Ahga), 338, 664ff.; 

Genealogical table, 387 
Raa^raku^as of 0. P. A C. I., 666ff. 
feaijtrakutas of Bfitul, 556ff. 

Ra^irakuias (Ra^badas) of Bithu, 669, 6C3ff. 
Rastrakfitas of Deccan (Manyakheta), xxxiv, 
xxxvii, 10, 279, 287, 292, 303, 304, 307, 
811, 661, 656, 567, 658, 669, 677, 679, 680, 
581, 682, 688, 690, 693, 694, 696 
. Ra^^rakutas of Dbanop, 669, 662ff. 
Ra^^rakuias, Gujarat branch, 661 
Ra^irakuias of Hastikupcji, 669, 660ff. 
R&^^rakfiiaa of Kanauj, 661 
Ra^trakutas of Kathiawar, 665 
Rastrakutas of Manapura, 555ff. 

R&strakutag (of N. India), 288, 606, 661ff.; 

Genealogical tables, 666*67; Bibliography, 

‘ 668 . 

Ra^trakutas of Pathari, 667ff. 

Ra^trakuj^as of Rajput an a; 659ff. 

Rasirapala (officer), 660 
Ra^trapati, officer, 650 
Ka^traudaa, 650 
Ba?treuda-vaiii4a, 662 

Ra§brauda-vaih4a*mahakavya of Eudrakavi, 
666 fu.l 

Ras^raudba, prince of Kanauj, 555 fn.l. 
Raftriya (officer), 660 
Rasirodas, 660 
Ra§^roda-vara^a, 666 

Ratan, 41 

Ratbil (same as Rutbil, Rantbil and Zunbil); 
a title; not Arabic; possibly Turkish, 67, 
68. 69, 70 
Rathadaa, 650 


Rathoda, 665 

Rathor (sometimes spelt Rathor), 87, 505, 
665 ; of Jodhpur, 661, 662, 664 
Ratnadeva, Nayakot Tbakuri, 208 
Ratnadeva II, Kalacuri of Tummana, 470 
Ratnadeva III, Kalacuri of Tummana, 470 
Ratnadevi, queen of Balavarman, 237 
Ratnakara, poet; author of Haravijaya, 

Ratnamalla (son of Yak^amalla), king of 
Katmandu, 228 

Ratnakirti, teacher of the Vibara of Vikra- 
ma4ila, 197 

Ratnapala (also called Sri-Var&ha), king of 
KSmarupa, 239, 241, 242, 249, 261, 262, 
263, 264 ^ , 

Ratnavardhana, son of Sura, 116 ; PraWiara 
of Avantivarman, 117 
Ratirakas, 550 
Ratta, 650 

Rauta (Rajaputra?), 628, 534, 538, 540, 646 
Raverty, 36 fn. 8, 477 
Ravi, xxxii, 118, 119 
Rawalpindi, 109, 112 

Rayabhafija II, son of Virabbanja, 431, 436 
Rayabhanja I, son of Devabhanja, 431 
R&yamalla (sou of Yak^anialla); king of 
Bhatgaon, 228 

RaySrideva, alias Trailokyasimha, king ot 
Kamarupa, 259, 260,360 
Raychaudburi, Dr. H. 0., xxxi fn.l, 6 fn.6, 
275 fn.l, 860 . ^ ^ 

Rayipadu stone-inscription of Coqa'gS'Uga, 
464 

Kazan, 67 

Ren grant of Govindcandra, 522*23 
Revfl, river, 291 
Hgveda, xxx 

Hib‘i ibn al-Kas, 66 , . t 

Rithana, officer of Kashmirian king Jaya- 
gimha, 173 

Rincafia (Rin-cben) ; a Tibetan (Bhotia); 

usurps throne of Kashmir, 178, 179 
Ripuraja-Gopi-Govinda (see Ke6avadeva), 267 
Rishikulya, river, 423 
Risley (Sir Herbert), 271 
RobinI, wife of Candra, 332 
Rohitagi(ri) [«Rohtas gadh?], 322, 419. 
Rohri, 8, 7 fn.4 
Rohtasgarh, 419 

Romans, 56 . * , ^ « 

Iloijafiki stone-inscriptioD of Anantavarma 
Codagafiga, 462 , t,.. 

Royal Asiatic Society’s grant of Vijaya- 
candra, 633-34 
Royara-visaya, 426 
^^abhanatha, first Tirthankara, 661 

Rubies, 86 .. -o- x ^ x 

Eudrakavi, author of Ba?(rau4a.vamfia. 
Mahakavya, 665 fn.l _ 

Rudamauavayalisi-Pattaio, 623 
Rudhabhararodhi (Corvee), 121 
Rudoka, brother of the Kaivarta king Div 
voka, 340 
Rndra (Siva), 246 
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Badradftinaii, Weatera K^atrapa, 650 
Rudradeva, king of Nepal, X96, 198 
Rudradeva, Nayakot Th^kuri, 208 
Riidramftna, luler of Magadha, 349 
Rudrapala, Sahi prince; friend of Ananta; 
married Aaamati, d. of Rudrapala, of 
Jalandhara, 99, 138, 139 
Hu drag, 423 

Radra4ikbara, ruler of Tailakampa, 341, 
843 

Rukhkhaj, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69 

Rummindei epigraph (of A^oka), 186 fn.6 

Bunn of Cutch, 9 

Bilpab, 87 

jRupya.fcoin?), 439 

Butbll (same as Katbll, Bantbll and Zunbll), 
65 


S 

Bftban«tar (=*Sftwantara«Samanta Raj?), 
481 

Sabha^ of scholars, 172 fn.2 

Sabuk<tigin (Mabmud), Amir of Ghazni, 25, 

26, 27. 80. 81, 82, 83, 84. 493, 596 
Saohau, 11 fn.4 

Sacha, 518 
Bacy, 8. de, 603 
SaM (Zamindar), 32 
Badasena, Sena prince, 882 
8adS4iva (god), shrine of, 139, 363, 376, 379 
Sada^ivadeva (see Bivadeva), Nayakot Tha- 
kuri ruler of Nepal, 203, 281 
Sada4iva<mudra, 363, 366, 380, 381 
8addharma-Pupd»rika, MS. of, 199, 201 
Sadhana Samuccaya, MS. of, 212 
Sadhu Saharapa, a Vapika, 340 
Sadija (Vidarbha), 264 
0aduktikap;iamffca of grldharadasa, 349, 
858, 366, 374, 875, 382 
gaffarids, 13, 35, 70, 77, 79 
Sagara, mythical king, 298 
Bagara, milk-brother of Ananta, 138 
Bagartal (Gwalior) inscription of Bhoja I, 
279. 286, 302 
Sagastkn, 65 

Sahamera (Sh&h Mir) Samsadlna ( = Sam8- 
ud-Bin), 177, 179, 180 
Bahapa, fort of, 175 
Sahkpueabi, 55 fn.3 
Sabasamalla, Son of Goparaja, 334 
Sabasahka, 361, 366 

Sahasija (?), Mantri of Vigrahapala III, 
829 

Sahasralihga (god), 348 
Sahasramahgala, a noble of Kashmir, 161 
Sabasrarjuna, 588 
Sajastan, 65, fo.l 
SabasI I, 3, 4 
SahasI II. 8, 4 fn.4, 5 fn.l 
fiabia of Afghanistan (Kabul) and Punjab— 
Turki, 71, 72; Hindu or Brahman, 26, 26, 

27. 56, 55 fn.3, 56 59, 61, 63, 64, 72, 73. 
74. 75. 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81, 82, 84, 86, 



87, 88, 89, 90, 94, 95, 96, 97. 98, 99, 100, 
101, 101 fn.l, 112, 119, 123, 130, 138, 
139, 140, 154, 595, 696; coins of, 102-03; 
Genealogical tables, 103; Bibliography, 
104-06 

Sabi kings of Kira, 572 
§abi-Sahanusahi, 68 
SShiba, 33 
Sabiputrabi 99, 138 

j Sahitya Par4at grant of Vi^vardpasena, 

! 380 

8ai capital of the Samnaas, 39 
Sa'Id (Sa*id ibn Aslam ibn Dara*), 2 
Sailavarh^a ( —Sailodbhava dynasty ?), 447 
fn.l 

Sailodbhava, ancestor of the Bailodbbavas, 
445, 446 

SaiJodbbavas, 414, 444ff. 

Saila dynasty, 276,277 
Sailendra dynasty (Vam4a) of Java, 204 
Sailendra king of Yavabhdmi, 293 
Sainyabhita, hiruda of Madhavaraja II, 444, 
445,446 

Sainyabhita II, biruda of Madhavavarm^n, 
445,446 

Saistan, 65 fn.l 
Saivism, 179, 356, 415 

Sakambhari, capital of the imperial Oahama- 
naa, 536 

Saka-Pahlava, xxxiii 

Saka Samantas, styled Sahi and their em¬ 
perors Sahaijiuaabi, 55 fn.3 
Sakas, game birds of, 260 
Sakas (=*Muslims?), 139, 481 fn.3 
Saka-stana, 65 fn.l 

Sakkarakott-am (Oakrakojita, Oakrakuta)i 470 
fn.3, 470 fn.4 

Sakrasing Deo (=*Saktisiihhadeva?), Simraon 
Karpat^' ruler, 206 fn.l 
fiaktisirnha, Karpajaka of Simraon (Tirhut), 
206 ^ 

gaktisimbadeva, Karpa^aka ruler of Bhat- 
goon, 218, 226 
Sakya-vik^u, 299 

Sala, king of Ohampa (see Salavahanadeva), 
111 

Salad^ainaga, DtctaJca, 368 
Salah ud-Din, Jam, 40, 41, 46, 47 
Salapatunga, Tunga king, 419 
Salaatambha, ruler of Kamariipa, 239, 240, 
241, 242, 244, 245, 246, 252 
Salastbala, battle of, 139 
Salavahanadeva (see Sala), 141 
Salhapa step-brother of Uccala, 160, 161, 
171, 172 
Salib, 8 

Salib, son of Darhim, 70 
Salima, river, 444 

Salimpur, Mauza in the Bogra district, 255 
Salimpur stone-inscription of Jayapala, ruler 
of KamarSpa, 255 

Sahara Viamaya, Turu^ka (Muslim?) chief, 
166 

Salman (see Ma*siid ibn Sa^d ibn Salman), 
614, 516 
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Salt lUnge, 25, 87, 333 

Jfi.m«JSm8hid(?), 83, 88 fu.5 
8 amah, the sons of, 28 fn.4 
fiamala (mod. Hamal), 168 _ 

SSmalavarmadeva, Vailnan king, 832, 333, 
836 

Samand (Samanta), 77, 723 

Samanids (also spelt Samanids), 13, 25, 70, 

76 79 

Sdmantaf 124, 129, 339, 340, 844, 358, 361, 
428 

BSmanta, Sahi ruler, 72, 76, 77, 128 
B&manta-cakra, 358 

Bamantas (Sdmanta^cakra)^ of Bamapala, 
339,840 , , r .u 

Samantasena, Sena prince, founder of the 
Sena Dynasty in Bengal, 353, 355, 356, 
862, 363, 366, 378 

Samara (sometimes spelt Samira), 31, 81 fn. 

3 - 

Samaravarman, a rival of Saftkaravarman, 

Samatata (Bengal delta between the Hughli 
and Hill Tippera.), 272, 278, 274, 275, 
800, 816 

Samaita^Iya-naJa, 363 
Samba, son of 38 

Samba, governor of Chach at Debal, a Sam* 
ma (?), 39 

Sambalpur, district of, 401 
Saiflbalpur tract, 391, 394, 895 
Sambhu (god), 254, 862, 376 
gaihbhavardhana, Gvhakttyo> of Cakravar* 
man; usurps throne, 126 
Samdhivigrahika, 583 
Bamgha (Buddhist), 522 
Saihgrama, a Da mar a, 96, 126, 130, 132 
Saihgraipacandra, Lord of Lahara, 177 
Saiiigramadeva (Vakraughri), son of Yasas- 
kara, 129 . 

Samgramadeva, son of Rajadeva, king of 
Kashmir, 176, 176 e t)-* 

Samgramapala, the minor prince of Kaja- 
puri, 144, 149, 153 

Samgramaraja, nephew of Didda : king ot 
Kashmir, 94 fn.4, 96, 134, 186, 188, 153 
Saiiihitapa^ba, MS. of, 226 
Samira (also spelt Samara), 31 
Bamkar^a^a, metallic image of, 295 
Samka^a, 123 
Bammaga-Vi§aya, 466 

Bamma-nagar, 39 • r 

Sammas (tribe), 34, 36, 36, 40, 42; origin of 
38; a branch of the Yadu race (Tod), ^; 
held Hindu faith, 38; their heterodoxy, 38; 
Hindus or Buddh’sts, 39; of Cutch, 33; 
owners of land in Sind, Gujrat and 
Kajputana, 38; their conversion to Islam, 
39; thieves, 33 
Samr&ja, (joint ruler), 216 
S&mrdjya, 464, 469, 593 

SaSSradevi, queen of Jftya-Jyotirmalla, 225 
Samsadlna (Sams ud*Dio); see Sahamera, 
180 


BamudrS, queen of Ramadeva, 176 
Bamudradatta, Mahak^apa^aladbikjrta of 
Subhakaradeva, 416 

Samiidragupta, Gupta Emperor, oo, oi, iov, 
238 

Samudravarman, king of K8.marGpa, 287, 

238 . 1 a 

Samul (also called Sai, Bamuiya and Sam- 

ma-nagar), 89 
Bamuiya, 39 

Bamvarav&di-mafli(Jala, 402 
Samva*Vi|aya, 461, 463 
Samvedin, Gahga prince, 461 
Saihvedya, Gahga prince, 461 
Samyogita, daughter of Jayaccandrar 535, 
641 

Sandana-Vi?aya, 400 
Sandhivigrahika, 851, 484 
Sandhivigrahika, 347, *367, 377, 430, 481, 
567 

Sandbivigrabin, 835, 407, 427, 457, 462 
Sandhivigrahiya (hika?), 426 
Sandhyakara Nandi, author of Rdmaoantat 
258, 337, 346, 664 

Sanjar (Jam), commonly called Badhan, 
40,46 

Sanga, Town in Nepal, 213 
Baugachok (in Nepal), 228 
Safigata(?), king of Ura4a, 144 
SSng-ho-po-Io (Simhapura), 61 ^ 

Banir, son of Dhamraj Kureja Samma Buna 
of Tang, 87 

Sanjan grant of Amoghavar^a, 286, 28/ 
Sanjar (Jam), 41 

Sankanat (also spelt Saknat), 373 
Sankara, Saiva teacher, xxxv 
Bahkari, 252 , . 

Bahkaradeva, king of Nepal (lhakuri of 
Nayakot), 201, 202. 203 . 

Bahkaradevi, daughter of Mabana and queen- 
of Devara-k^ita, 339, 628, 565 

flaAkaragauri^a (Biva), 121 
Bankarapura (mod. Patau m Kashmir), 121 
Bankaravarman, king of Kashmir, fo, 

75 , 117, 118, 119, 124 
BaAkha, 456 
Sankatagrama, 341 
Sankhajotivalaya-ma^dala, 440 
SaAkharaja (see Chudcja), 169 
Sankosh (mod. Gadadhar) river, 2b5 
San Kosi river, 185 
Sanku, town in Nepal, 195 
San-mo-ta-t‘a (Samatata), 274 
amtal Parganas, 303, 304 
Bantikara, son of Lalitabhara (Kara king) 
422 

Bantipataka, a village, 256 
Bantovarda-khap^a, 402 
bao, 55 

paonanopao, 56 

8apt-Gah4«^l» 

Sapt-Kosi, 185^ 

Sarabhapura kings, 896, 896 
Sardi, 109 . 

Saradhvaja, GaAga king, 462 
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^arandip, 27 fn.2 
Sarkar, 341 1 345, 469 
Sarnatb, xxxiii, 197,293 

Sarnath stone-inscription of Kumaradevi 
(queen of Govindacandra), 29, 339, o2o, 
664 


Sarnath stone-inscription, of MahTpala I, 
813, 816 

SaruvaraoHJiavala-Pathaka, 616 
Barvadatta, Sandhivigrahika of Batrubhauja, 
434 

Bamdliikara (Prime-minister), 131, 140, 
162 

Sarvadhikarin, 164 

Baravali of Kalyaijavarmau, MS. of, 214 
Barayii, river, 610 
Basanian 66, 67 

Basanids, 66 fn.2, 68» 66, 57, 69, 61, 64 
fiasanika Kayastbs, 467 
Ba4afika (moon), 451 
^4anka, Gau^a king, 273, 311, 414 
0a4&nka-raja, (same as Sa6anka) Gauda King, 
444 

B&stil. H. P., 214, .936, 342, 283 
§a 9 tbaoandra, military officer of Jayasiipba 
(king of Kashmir), 173 
Satilnanda, author of Bbasvati,471 
Batapatha Brahmaija, 271 
Batavahanas, xxxiii 
Batdhara inscription, 139 fn.4 
Bati-Nayakadevi (see Nayakadevi), 221 
Satrap (of Bijistan), 65, 66, 70 
Satraps of XJjjayini, xxxiii 
Batrubhanja, successor of Angati (?), 483 
Batrubhafija, Bbafija king (son of Silabhafija), 
425, 426. 429. 436, 437 
Sattvabadbapra4amana, MS. oi, 212 
Baugata, 290 

Saugata-Parivrajaka, 623 
Baulikas (“Biilkis), 438 
Bauranga, GaAga King, 462 
Saura9tr®'> 4 fn.2, 9 

Bauri-Narayaoa, 609 
Savata, Gurjara-Pratibara chief, 692 
Skvatthi (6rava8tl)-wan<#aia, 409 
Scytbo-Sasanians, 67 

Seated goddess and standing Baja type, com, 
122 

Beistan (ancient Sis tan), 38 
Seka-nirde4a Pafijika, MS. of, 202 
Seme tic, 696 

Sena dynasty of Bengal, 208, 206, 320, 342, 
344, 346, 352ff.; chronology of, 853-64, 
origin of, 364ff.; 8oinavam4a, 367 ; Genea¬ 
logical table, 386 ; Bibliography, 888ff. 
Senapati (a caste name), 496 
Sen&dhyak^a, 244 

Senas, Jaina teachers in Dharwar, 365 
Senas of Pithi, 383; Genealogical table, 387 
Seng-chi, Chinese traveller, 276 
Beng ha-pu-lo (Sirfihapura). 333 . 

Seta, Bafcba# Kumvara of Bithu, 663 
Set Mah’et grant of Govindaoandra, 621-22, 
" 631 


Set Mahet stone-inscription of Vidyadhara 
(of the reign of Gahadavala Govindacan- 
dra), 605, 607, 618, 664 
Setraip (see Seta), 664 
Seybold, Prof. Ch.. 76, 76 
Shadipur, 116 
Shahabadpur, 274 
Shah Alam,77 fn.2 

Shaha Mir ( ^ jU*) see Babamera, 177, 
.166 

Shahansba, 56, fn.2 

Shabiya (Bahi) of Kabul, 62, 76 

Shah Qasim Khan, 34 

Shabpur image inscription of Adityasena, 
174, 192 

Shaik Ibn Sutnar Baja Bal, 86 
Shaikh IJamid Lodi, 26, 26, 28, 81 
Sbakapur, 32 

Shams-i-Siraj ’Afif, author of Ta rifeh-t- 
Flruzshdhtt 39, 43, 43, 491, 494 
Sharas-ud-Din, 36 

Shams-ud Dm Ilyas Shab, Sultan of Bengal, 
490-91 

Shan race (or tribe), 249, 266 
Shapur II, 66 

Sharqi king of JAunpur (Hoshang), 497 
She-kie-lo (Bakala), 117 fn.2 
Shergadb stone-inscription, 663. 
Shhab-ud-Din, king of Kashmir, 43 
Shikarjong (also spelt Shakar Dzong),227 


Shikarpur, 1 
Shiraz, 2 
Shuraib, 68 
Shu-to-lo, 3 
Sialkot, city, 108; district, 107 


Sidau (ancient Siddh&patha), 108 
Sidbahirhba.Viwa, 434 
Siddha-patha (mod. Sidau or Budil), 108 
Siddbiaara, a work on Astrology by the 
Nepal king tTyotirmalla; MS. of, 226, 226 
Sigurodha-PattaM, 513 
Sibadeva, probably the same as Narasjmba 
=»Narendra8imha; Nayakot of ThakurJ, 
208 

SThapura (in La}a), 333 
Sihapur (in Kalinga), 334 
Siba (Slyaji), Ratha4a prince of Bithu, 663, 
664 

Sihras I, 3 
Sihras II, 3 

Sijiatan, 13, 64,65. 66, 67, 68. 69 
Sikandar, father of Jam Fatl? Khan, 46 
Sikandar, Jam, 40, 41,46 
Sikandar KhSn Gbazi, 267 
Sikkam (also spelt Sikhim), 185 
Bilabbahja, father of Batrubhafija, 426, 429 
436 

Bilabhafija, son of Digbhafija, 428, 436 

Silsilat-ul-TawSrlkh, 10 fn.6, 11 fn.2 

Biiabbanja-patfi 403 

Bilabhit (sculptor), 288 

Silah ibn Ashtam Abu’s-Babha, 67 

Bilabara, 172 

Bilpi, 312, 326, 329, 3^, 340 
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Silpi»g 09 tbi» 362 
Simaramapiira (mod. Simroon), capital of 
Naoyadeva and his succesBors, 204 fo.i 
Simhala, island ofi 588 
Simharaja, lord of Lobara and father of 
Didda, 130 

Simhadeva ‘chief of Labdar of Dak^i^apara’; 

declares himself king of Kashmir* 177 
Bimhanada, 540 

Simhapora (mod. Salt Bange), 61, 112 
Simhaptira (or Sihapura; mod. Singupuram), 
in Kalinga, 332, 333, 334 
Simharaja, lord of Lohara, 78 
Birhharaja, a Dai<d ruler (?), 122, 122 fn.3 
Simraon (ancient Bimaramapur), 203, 216, 
217, 221 

Sinan ibn Salamah, 2, 7 
Sioan ud-Din Ohatisar, Siimra Malik, 36, 
Sind, xxiii, xxxv, xxxvii, 2 fn.3, 3, 
6. 6, 7, 8. 10. 11, 12,13, 14, 16,16, 17, 
18, 2r, 22, 24, 25, 27, 29, 30, 34,*42. 
46, 47. 63. 113, 298, 578, 579, 595 ; annual 
revenue of 21; Dynastic History, 1-64; 
Genealogical tables, 47-51; Bibliography 
62-64 

Sind Valley, 110 
Sindan.lO, 13fn.l, 13 
Sindi, 21 

Sindhu, treasurer of Abbimanyu, 132 
Sindhu (country), 9, 305. 

Sindhu (Indus), 2 fn.3, 116, 119 
Biudhtt-Sauvirs, 1 

Sindurapora, place of residence of Oo(}»gaftga, 
464 

Singadatta, Sandhivtgrahin of Mababhava- 
gupta II, 407 

Sihgaia family, feudatory of the Gaha(Ja- 
valas, 524 
Singh apura, 333 
Singhar, 32 

Si6gbar& grant of Ranabhanja (I), 437 
8in4u, 1 

6iralj6ila, castle of, 109,172 
S rasi-Paff<x?d, 616 
Sirbind 67. 80 

Sirur stone-insoription of Amoghavar^a, 801 
Si§ab (son of Daliir), 7 fn.6, 9 fn.2 
gi^na-devah, xxx 
Sita, image of, 486 

Sitadevi, Paramara queen of Narasimha I, 
482 

Bistan (also spelt Seistan, Sistan), 4; origin of 
the name and area indicated by it, 66 fn.l 
6iva (god), 57, 62, 116, 121, 130, 223. 232, 
244, 245, 258, 300, 302, 328,361, 362, 366, 
420,442, 475, 478.495, 653, 662, 663; ten- 
armed figure of, 368 • 

fiivadeva, Licohavi king of Nepal, 211 
givadeva (II), Liccbavi King of Nepal, 
father of Oayadeva Paraoakrakama, 188, 
192,193 

givadeva, Thakuri prince of Nepal (Naya- 
kot Branch), 203, 206 

givagupta, Somavam^i of Kosala, 394, 396, 
396, 397 


givakara I, Bharsaba (Kara king), 415, 4l6, 
420 

givankara (^Sivakars II), Kara king 415, 
416 

givar&ja, Mah&raja, 418 
givaraja, nephew of Mahans (Mathana), 840, 
666 

givasimba, king of Mithila of Sugauna dy¬ 
nasty ; patron of Vidyapati, 217 fn.8 
givasvamin, poet, 116 
SiwI (Sibi, Siboi?), 37 

Siwistan (SibisthSna or Sijistan?), 4, 41, 46 
Siyadoni stone-insoription of Devapala, 679, 
687-88 

Siyaji (see Siba), 664 
Siyaka, Paramara prince, 689, 694 
Skandakas, 121 
Skandabhavanavihara, 180 
Slaves, 69 

Smith, Vincent A., xxxiv, xxxvi, xxxviii, 6 
fn. 8, 606, 607 
Smfti, 365 

Snowy Mountains (Hindukush), 60 
Soda-mapdala. 463 

Sodhadeva Gupambodlii, Kalacuri of U. P,, 
694 

Sodhas, 33 

Sodra (Wazirabad), 89 

Solapabbania, Bbanja prince; retires to 
Benares, 433 
Solanki. 37, 663 

Solar Dynasty (Surya-vam4a of Orissa), 497- 
98 

Solki (-gulkl). 442 
Soma, Ganga king, 462 
Soma of PaduvanvS, 341 
Somakula, 296, 397, 399, 409 
Somapala, chief of Rajapuri, 163, 166, 169, 
170 

Somaaambhu, author of Karmakriya-kapfia, 
212 

Somavarii^a, 346 fn.6, 317, 379 
8omavafi4i, 398 

Somavam^Ia of Kosala (also sometimes called 
Somavamdis of Orissa and Somavam^Is of 
Katak* i.e., Cuttack), 393ff., 424, 440*41, 
636 

Bomavam^is (of Nepal), 187,188 
Somalamahadevi, queen of Oo^aganga, 471 
Bomavarman, king of Gampa, 141 
Somata, daughter of a Gauda Brahman and 
wife of Virasena, 354 

8ome4vara I, Cajukya king of the Deccan 
(capital Kalyana), 203, 251, 331, 356 
Somesvara, Brahman minister of Devap&U, 
291 

Some6varadeva, Nayakot Thakuri of Nepal, 
204 fu.3, 209 

Somesvara, Kumafadhirdja of Suvarpapura, 
408, 409, 412 

6ome4vara HI, Bbulokamalla, son of Vikraiu&- 
ditya VI, 204 - 

Some4vara, Cahamana king, 535 
SomDatb,27, 28fQ.2, 66 
Son, river, 304, 629 
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8ong-Yuxi, ambassador of the Wei dynasty,69 
Bonpur gradit of Kumara Somefivaradeva, 408- 
409,410 

Bonpur grant of Mahabhavagapta Janame- 
jaya, 396-97 

Sod pur grant (•) of Maha^ivagnpta Yayati, 
401-02. 406 

Sonpur grant (n) of Matia4ivagupta Yayati, 
403-04 

Sonpur grant of Satrubhafija (c), 426, 426 
Sonpur, state of (in Orissa), 396, 401, 406, 
408, 428, 426, 432, 437 
Sonpur, town in Kashmir, 168 
Borath, 12 fo.2 
Specht, 68 

Sphotikavaidya, MS, of, 206 
Srama;;ia8, 197 
Sr&vastT, 256 
Sravasti-B/itt&ff, 303 
Sravaati-Afo^^a/a, 404, 406 
Sravasti-Visaya, xxxvii 
9re9tbiD, 408 
Sri, goddess, 616 

Sncandra, Candra king of E. Bengal, 821, 
322,381 

Sridbara, a Brahman, 266. 
firidharadasa, compiler of Saduktikaiimamyta, 
849, 876 

gridbaraavamin, 199 
grIdhaatamSna, merchant, 349 
grlgbana (Buddha), 640 
Srihat (griha^t^^^Sylhet), 267 
Srikap^hacarita, 172 fn.2 
Srikurman, 2 stone-inscriptions of Bhanu- 
deva I, 482 

Srikurman, 3 Btone-inscriptiona of Bhanu- 
devani, 490 

Srikurman, 3 stone-inacriptiona of Kamar- 
nava VIT, 478 

Srikurman, 1 stone-inscription of Nara- 
siihha I, 479 

Srikurman, 12 stone-inscriptions of Nara- 
simha H, 484-86 

Srikurman, 13 stone-inscriptions of Narasirpha 
in, 488-89 

Srikurman, 4 inacriptions of Narasimha IV, 
496-96 

Srikurman, stone-inscription of Bajaraja III, 
476 

Srilekba, licentious mother of Hariraja, 138 
Srinagar, 133, 164 

Srinagara (mod. Srinagar), 101, 108, 109, 
111, 123, 127, 131, 134, 135, 146,154, 
165, 164, 166, 167, 169, 176 
Srinivasa, alias of Madhavavarman, 445 
gri-Nagara-bhukti (same as Nagara-bhukti), 
294 

Sripura (mod. Sirpur, Baipur district, C.P.), 
393, 894 

Sripura kings, 398, 409 
Sri vara, chronicle of, III 
Srivardhana, Kashmirian general, 96 
Srivardhana, Saila prince, 277 
Sfi^garota, 524 

B^ong-btsan Sgam-po Tibetan king, 190,192 


Srotriya, 361; miserly like a, 146 
Snitipathaka, 379 

StambhoiSvari (goddess), 426, 432, 436, 437, 
439, 442, 443 

Stein, M. A., 03, 76. 78,118, 137, 193, 276 

Sthali, 583 

Sthavira, 198, 299 

Sthalikkata-Vi^aya, 289 

Sfchanvij^vara, xxxiv 

Sthirapala, 314 

Stbiravarman (see Sthitavarman), 237 
Sthitavarman (also called Stbiravarman and 
Sthitivarraan), king of Kainarupa, 237 
Sthitimalla (see Jaya-Sihitimalladeva), 221 
Stbitivarman (see Sthitavarman), 237 
St. Petersburg, 202 

Sualkuoi, in Gaubati sub-division, Kamrup, 
252 

Sualkuci grant of Batnapura, 252, 253 
Subhadeva-pafaka, 413, 416 
Subhadra, 484 ^ 

Sabbakana I, 414, 416, 416 
Subhakara (11 : Subhakara?), 417 
Subhakara Kesarin or Simha (see Subhakara I), 
416 

Subha^itavali of Valhibhadeva, 116 fn.l 
Subbata (another name of Suryamatl), 139 
Subbatubga, biruda of Krspa II 
8ubbe4vara-pataka, 413 fa.2, 421 
Budasa, Vedic king, xxx fn.l 
Sudesna, queen of Bali, 271 
Snddhodana, father of Buddha, 295 
Sudra, 8, 6, 6, 116 

Sudraka, ancestor of Ys^aljpala (of Gaya), 
348 

Sudraka, line of, Genealogical Table, 386 
Sufi, 24 
Sufism, 24 

Bugandba, queen of Kashmir, 73, 122, 123, 
128 

Sugandbe^a (Siva), 121 
Sugauna Dynasty of Mithila, 217 fn.3 
Suhadeva, brother of Simhadeva; king of 
Kashmir, 177,179 

Subala, ambassador of the Qabudavala Govin- 
dacandra, 172 fn .2 
Suhma, 271, 272 
Submade4a, 362, 374 

Sujji, Rdjasthana of Susaala, 166, 169; Com- 
mander-in-cbief of Jayasitbha, 170, 171 
Sukbapala, 89,91 
Sukbaraja, 122 

Sukhavarman, cousin of Saiikaravarman, 117, 
124 

Suki coins, issued by Nayakot Tbakuri Siva- 
deva, 207 

Sukru, I?argana in Kashmir, 168 
Sulaiman Hills, 4 
Sulayman, 8, 10 fn.6, 15, 69 
Suiayman Karrani, Sultan of Bengal, 266 
Sulikas (—Sulkis) 483 

Sulkis (=5 Sulikas =Saulikas) of Orissa, 438ff. 
Sulkikam6a-vam4a, 438 
Sultan Mahmud (of Ghazni), 14 
Sumar (Sumra ?), 36 
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Sumatra (Island). 293, 294 
Biimras, 28 fn. 3. 29, 80, 81, 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 41, 42; Zamindars, 30; Eajpufc origin, 
30, 81; Hindus, 32 ; snbdivioion of the 
Paramaras, 81; ate flesh of buffaloes and 
cows, 30 fn.5; sprang from the Arabs of 
Stoira(P), 31; date of accession of the 
first Sumra i>rince, 81 fn.2 
Sunar«ganw (Sonargaon), 383 
Sundarban grant of Lak^ma^iasena, 878 
Snnna, Prefect of police of Ha,r§a, 151, 165 
Supratisthitavarman (SuBthiravannan), 287 
Sura, manUi of Avantivarman, 114, 115. 
Surama, queen of Eajarajall, 476. 

Sura kings of W. Bengal, 213 fn.l, 320, 321, 
842, 368, 860, 863; Genealogical table, 
386 

Suranadi (Ganges), 227. 

Surapala I (alias of Vigrahapala I), 270, 297, 
298. 

Surapalall, Pala king of Bengal and Bihar, 
281,337, 338 

Surapala of Kujava^T, 341, 343 
Sfirapalu, Rastrakuta of Kanauj, 663 
Surapura (mod. Hurapor), 115, 164 
Sura, 110 
Surae^ra, 18 
Surat, 4 

Surat grant of Trilocanapala, 662 
Suratrapa (» Sultan), 217 
Suravarman, 124, 126, 127 
Surendravatl, queen of Safikaravurman, 122 
Sure^vari Tirtha (mod. Isabar)^ 180 
Surma Valley, 236, 260 
Surya (god), 288, 848 
Surya, Prafmidht of Sarpgramaaeva, 175 
Siiryamati (Subhata), daughter of Inducandra 
and queen of Ananta, 138, 189, 140, 142, 
143,144 

Surya-Siddhanta, xxxi, 471 
Suryavatii^a, 221 

Suryavaih^i (Karnajaka) Dynasty of Bhat- 
gaon, 218 

Suryavam^is (Liccbavi) of Nepal, 187, 188, 
207 fn.3 

Suasala, king of Kashmir, 161, 163, 154, 

165, 157, 168, 169, 160, 163, 163, 164, 

166, 166, 167,168, 170, 173 
Siisthitavarman, king oi Kamariipa (alias 

Sri-Mrg5Aka), 237, 238 
Susthiravarman (see Supratisthitavarnian), 
237 

Sutargao, a village in Nowgong district, 241. 
Sutlej, 67, 80, 94, 695 
Svitradhara, 469, 476, 300, 618, 660 
Suva^ipiakara (Suvar^iakara), 487 
Suvarnacandra, Candra king, 322 
Suvarpadeva, son of Mafchana, 340, 665 
Suvarpadvipa (Sumatra), 293, 294. 
SuvarJCiapura (mod. Sonpur, Sonpur State, 
Orissa), 396, 401, 402, 408, 412 
Savarpakara, 330, 426 

Suvarna Kesarl, last prince of the Kesarl 
dynasty, according to the Madla-Paflji, 
41,2 
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Suvarnareklia, river, 891 
Suvargavapiks, 364. 

Suvrata, queen of the Kamarupa king 
M ahendravarman, 237 
8u-Yeh river, town of, 60 
Suyodhana, 100 

Suyya, a foundling; became a great engineer; 
regulated the waters of the Vitasta, 116, 
117 

Suyyapura (mod. Sopur), 117 
Svapaka, a low caste, 119 
SvupakI (Domba woman), 127 
Svapne^vara, brother-in-law of Hajaraja II, 
476 

Svaime^vara-ghat^a, on the Satl, 623 
Svamikaraja, Ba^traku^a, of Betul, 667 
Svargadvara-tirtha, in Ayodlijil, 610 
Svarpagrama, a capital of Ballalasena, 364 
Svayambhu (Brahma), 332 
Svayambhu, Caitya of, 200 
Syalapatideva, coin of, 76 
Syainadevi, queen of Susthitavarman, 237 
Svamaslrfiha, Karpa^aka ruler of Bhatgaon, 
218, 222 
Sylhet, 266 

Sylhet stone-inscription of Sultan FirOz 
Bhab, 267 (A. H. 703) 

Sylvain L^vi (see L6vi) 

Szechwan, 309 


T 

Tabaqat-i-Akbari, 697 

Tuban, the chief city of the Kabul district in 
the time of Is^-akhri (10th century A.D.), 
66 fn.3 

Tabaqat-i-Na^irl, 36, 363, 477, 479, 400,. 

614, 646 
Tabari, 69 

^a-ch’a-shi-lo (Tak^a^ilft), 61 

Tadisama-Vi^aya, 430 

Taghi, 36 fn.3 

Ta-hia, 66 

Tahirids, 13 

Tai, 34 

Taikas (Tajikas?), 249, 250, 251 
Tailakampa, 341, 843 

Tailapa III. Cfijukya ruler of Karpa^a : sou 
of Some^vara III 
Tajika (Arab), 9, 178, 261 
Taj ul-Ma’&sir (see Taj ul-Ma*athir) 

Taj nl-Ma’athIr, of Hasan Nizami, 642 
Takht-i-Snlaiman, 167 
Takka-desa (land), 73, 119 
Takkana-I^am, 318, 319, 341 
Ta^aiila (mod. Rawalpindi and Pesbawai 
district), 61, 71.112 

Talang (or Tulingana=»Taling5nah=*Telia' 
gana), 492 fn.2 

Talcher State, in Orissa, 419, 439 
Talcher grant of Gayadatufiga, 19, 20 
Talcher grant of Rapastambha (I), 439 
TSlukdar, Bengali title, 661 
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;hi :Tiiiaaii) (Jam), 40, 41, 12, 43, 44, 


Tamim (Tarmm ibn Ziiid ai-‘Utl)I), 11 
Tamio tribe, BO 
Tamrakara, 418 

TAmralipti (portions of Miduapore and 24* 
Parganas), 274 , 349 
Tinab (naod. Tbana, near Bombay), 6 

T^ndaoa dance of Siva, 262 
Tundra .(or Ttt(}&devi), queen of Lakijimaija- 
aena, 379 

rang Annals, 193 fn.4, 196, 274 
Tanka, 44 

Tan-mo-lih-ti (Tamralipti), 274 
Tantrins, military caste, 123,121, 125, 126, 
127 

Tantrapalat 686 

Tapu Mulln, Malla chief of Nepal, 212 
Tar&, goddess, 302 , 346, 540 
TilrS, Agramahifh mother of Bahiputradova, 
294 

Tara, Mahadevt; queen of 

Harjara, 243, 245 

Taracaqdi, rock-inacription of Vijayacandra, 
369, 634, 641 

Taranath, Tibetan Historian, 107, >278, 280, 
284, 296, 315, 347 
Taraori, battle of, 369, 371, 542 
Ta’iikh i-Pirishta, 92, 697 
TaVlkh-i-Piruzshabi, 883 „. 

Ta’rlkh-i-Firuzshahi of Shams-i-Siraj ( Auf), 
43,491 

Ta*rikh-i Hind-wa Sind, 3 
T’aikh.i.Ma*^umI, 3, 29, 32, 36. 42, 44 
Ta*rlkh*i-Sind, 3 fn.3 
Ta’rlkh.i'Tahiri, 30, 32, 34, 43 
Ta'rikh ul-Kamil of Ibn ul-Athlr, 604 
Tark&rl, in Sr&vastf, 256 ^ o 

Tarkhans, a branch of the Arghuns, it fn.3 
Tarkhan, Mirza Jani Beg, 47^ 

Tarkhin, Mirza Muhammad ‘Isa, 47 
Taro*Janpai, 94 fn.4 
Tarojanapala (Trilochanapala), 72 
Tarpandigbi grant of Lak^manasena, 376- 
. 77 

TarWaypal, 601,602 _ _ 

Tasapaikerft grant of Ba^abhanja (u), 43*- 
fa§^&kdra, 416 

Tatar! coin, 19 . „ t a 

Tatta (also spelt Thatta), 39, 7 fn.4 
TaUakATa,iU ^ , 

Tat^anadevi (o£ Tyastanadevi), queen of 
Daksmanasena, 380 

TausI river (mod. Tohi), 96, 97, 108, 13o, 136 
Taxes, Kharaj; Jizya; Baj and ‘Ushari 
(or ‘ Ashari) , 21 
Tch'e-K’in (Turkish T^gin), 69 
Tigin (Turkish), 69 

Tejakaptha, Ambassador of the Konkapa 
Silahara Aparaditya, 172 (n.2 
Tejavaraha, Mayura prince, 437 fn.4 
Tejpur (also spelt Tezpur), 192 
Tekkali grant of Madhyamaraja III, 447 
Tela-nadi (river), 402, 404 , 433 


Telai“rna:9(}‘^^^‘'* 437 fn.4 
Telatatlarvisaya, 404 
Telega dynasty of Orissa, 498 fa.3 
Telkup, a place in Manbhum, 843 
Temi^apacotfcara-Pattafd, 625 
Terry & Co.’s grant of Madanapala, 512 
To-tsong, Chinese Emperor, 414, 415 
Tezpur (sometimes spelt Tejpur), 238, 243, 
260,265 

Tezpur (also spelt Tejpur) epigraph of Sri- 
Hari^a, 102 

Tezpur plates of Vanarnala, 238, 241, 242, 
246, 246 

Tezpur rock inscription of the Kamarupa 
king Harjara, 243-44 
Tbakkana, Sahi prince, 78, 132 
Thakkiya, name of a family, 73 
Thalckura, 404, 509, 516, 517, 518, 619, 520, 
* 622, 523, 624, 625, 626, 627, 533^ 636, 537, 
538, 641, 645 

Thakuris of Nayakot (in Nepal) : founded 
by Bhaakaradeva, 200, 202, 203, 200 
Thakuris (of • Patan in Nepal) ; founded by 
Aihsuvarman, 187, 189, 202, 206 
Thai, 81 
Thana, 6 
Thaneaar, 91 

Thankot inscription (of the time of 
gupta and Manadeva), 211 
Thar (Indian Desert), 2 
Thari, 80, 32. 33, 41, 43 
Tharr, 32 

Tbaru (see Tiharu), 260 
Thatta. 32, 33. 34, 85, 39, 40, 44, 47 
Thomas, Edward, 66, 70 
Thorana-visaya., 445 \ 

Tibbat (Tibet), 260, 263? 

Tibet, xxxvi, 110, 185, 191, 193, 196, 227, 
260, 261, 262, 263, 274, 327, 374, 477 
Tibetan, 62, 68,112, 178, 101,192, 193, 190, 
274 

Tibetan invasion (of the Ganges Valley), 569 

Tibetan legends, 191 

Tibetan mission (c. 1040 A, D.), 197 

Tibeto-Burman, 187 

Tibeto-Chinese race, 240 




T‘ien-Cu, 66 

Tiger crest of Cola kings, 460 
Tbibara-vi^aya, 432 

Tiharu (mod- Tbaru), a race of people, 260 
Tikka, Damara, 168 

Tilaka, Commander-in-chief of Sussala, 164 
Tilakacandra, king of Meharkul, 321 fn.4 
Tilang, 487 
Tippera, 275 
Timur, 46 

Tihgyadeva, ruler of.Kamarupa, 257, 258, 850 
Tippera plates of Harikaladeva, 383 . 

Tippera grant of Laksma^asena, 379 
Tippera grant of Lokanatha, 276 
Tira-bhukti (mod. Tirhut), 800, 306, 317 
Tirhoot (usually spelt Tirhut), 217 
Tirhut, 203, 216, 238, 263, 303, 317, 353/369, 
479, 547 
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Tirthankaras, 661 f 

Tirthas, Kashmirian, 110 
Tirthika king Kanjya, 326 
Tirumahii inscription of Bajendra Cola, 279, 
818, 819, 321, 823, 405 
Tista (Trisrofca), 246, 261 
Titarawa image-inacription of Mahlpala I, 
31446 

Tlvararaja, see Maba^iva Tivauradeva (SrT- 
pur a king)* 393 
Tod, Colonel, xxxix, xl, 31, 37 
Tohi, river, 108 
Tokbari, 66 fn. 4 
Torainai;ia, 78, 77 
Toramana-Kamalu, 77 
Torarnana-Kamahika (Kamalu), 123 
Toinara, 91 
Tosala, 421 
Tosala, 418 
Tosaloi-visaya, 4 21 

Tosali, 413,415 416, 424,449, 460,456,46)1 
To^amaidan Pass, 07, lOlh 137, 168,158 
Traillapanibba, Yuvaraja, Sailodbhava prince, 
447, 447 fn.l 

Trailokyncandra, Candra king, 322 
Trailokyasimba, hiruda of Rayarideva, 269 
TransactioDS of the Vienna Orieulal Con¬ 
gress, 9 fn,3 

Transoxania (also spelt Transoxiana), 8, 26, 
68 , 60, 64, 7 9 

Trayoda^a-grama-visaya, 262 
Treta Age, xxxi 

Tribhiivana (pala?), Rastrakula of Kanau], 
668 

Tribhuvana, Commander-in-chief, 139 
Tribhnvana, grandson of Didda, 133 
Tribbuvanapala, Yuvaraja of Dharmu-pala, 
289, 290, 296 

Trigarta (mod. Kangra), 107,118, 140, 141, 
162, 169 

Trigrami (mod. Tregaon), 116 
Trikalinga, 261, 392, 892 fn, 1, 397, 399, 400, 
402, 406, 410, 467, 461 
TrikaliAgadhipati, 262 
Trilittka, a baron of Kashmir. 172 
Trilocana (pala), 96 

Trilocanapala, Sabi king, 94, 96, 96, 97, 98, 
135,186, .137 

Trilocanapala, Gnrjara-Pratihara king, 261, 
604 , 698, 602, 607, 610 

Trilokasundarl, queen of Vijayabahu of 
Ceylon, 334 

Triphaii, tamra'4asana, 400 
Tripure^a (mod. Tirpbar), 117 
Tripuri, 327 , 836, 393, 396, 396, 401, 406,605, 
630 

Tripuii Kalacuri, 317 

Tri4aiikupati, title, 608 

Trisrdta (Tista), 246, 245 fn.l, 261 

Trisula (trident), 243, 456, 531 

Trisul-Ganga, river, 228 

TrivepI (Allahabad), 368 

Trivenl (in Bengal), 362, 376 

Trivepl-nadl (tJ. P.), 525 

Tsao-kut-’a (same as Tsu-ku-cha), 61 fn.l 


Tsauku^a (Arachosia), 61 
Tsu-Ku-cha (Jaguda ?), 61 
Tugbluq (emperor Muhammad), 36, 48 
Tughluq (Jam), 40-41 
Tughluqa, xxxii 
Tughluq Shah (1388 A.D.), 44 
Tughril, (Mughith ud-DTn), 383 
Tugbril TughSn Khan (Ikhtiyar ud-Din, Yuz- 
Bak),‘480, 481"“” 

Tughril Tugban Khan (*Iz 2 ua-DTa), 481 
Tuhfat ul-Kiram, 8, 4 fD.4^ 6, 31, 34, 35 
Tukharistan, 13,112 
Tulumva-Kha^ida, 400 
Tulapuru^a gift, 255, 510 
Tullasidga-Visaya, 436 
Tummana, 395, 470, 478 
Tung, place of residence of Rana SanTr,'37 
Tuhga, a Kha^a from Purpotsa; becomes 
lover of Didda ; becomes SarvadhikarT, 96, 
96, 97, 134, 136 

Tunga of Samala (a Damara), 175 
Tubgadeva, Rastrakuta king, 304 
Tuhga-Dharmavaloka, Ras^raku^a prince, 
804 

Tuhga-vam^a (a branch of the Khavas ?), 
4191f. 

Tunkeia-Visaya, 420 
Turan, 20 
Turf an, 60 
Turhmana, 470, 478 

Turk, xxxviii, xxxix, xl, 20, 24, 41, 00, 61, 
62, 64, 88, 90, 178, 260, 201, 262, 369, 
370, 371, 372, 373, 695, 696; Western, 69 ; 
Northern, 04 
Turki-Sahis, 71, 72 
Turkish, 60, 71, 79, 89, 614, 647 
Turkieh countenance, 260 
Turkish dynasty of Ghazni, 26 
Turkish invaders, 261 
Turkish rulers, 66 
Turkish tent, 69 
Turkistan, 22, 64, 260 

Turu§ka, 73, 74, 96, 106, 166, 173y 176, 178, 
211 

Toru^ka-da^ida, tax, 211, 609 
Turu^ka girls, 146 
Turva^u, mythical king, 451 
Tyagasimha, king of Kanaarupa, 239, 241, 
242, 247, 248, 262 
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*Ubayd Ullah ibn Abi Bakrab, 67, 68 
Ubhaya-Khifijala, 436 
Ubhaya-Khanjali, 426, 432-430 
Ubbaya-Khafijali-mapdala, 436 
Ubhaya-Khifija^i (li?), 437 
Uccala, king of Kashmir, 161,153,154, 165, 
156, 167,168,159, 160,161 
Uccava Naga, Mahaksapatalaka of Maha4iva- 
gupta, 401 

Ucchala, 341, 343 fn.4 
Uch*, 29, 30 
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Udabha^da (mod. Und), 73,112 
Udabhaijdapura, 73, 74, 78, 80, 123 
Udayadeva, king of Nepal, 195, 196 
Udayaditya, Paramara king, 336 
Udayakarna, alias Nih^ankasimha, king of 
KamarQpa, 269, 260, 360 
Udayamana, 349 
Udayana, ‘ gripura king,* 893 
Udayanadeva, relative of Biflcana ; king of 
Kashmir, marries Ko^adevi, 179 
Udayaraja, Prefect for the overthrow of 
divine images, appointed by Har§a, 
160 

Udayavaraha, Mayiira prince, 437 fn.4 
Udayin, warrior, 336 
Uddaka, queen of Nayapala, 326 
Uddapdapura (mod. Bihar), 293, 301 
Uddapdapura image inscription of Narayapa- 
paia, 301 

Uditavaraha, Mayura prince, 437 fn.4 
Uddyota Kesarin, 408, m, 410, 411, 412 . 
Udra, 410, 413 

Ughapaterahottara*patfafd, 617 
Ugratara, 640 
Ujjain, 91, 697 

Ujjayini, 680, 686, 687, 690, 694 
Ujhiyal, pargana, 343 

Ukha Mandir stone-inscription of Mabipala 
n, 674 

Ulo-Kbapda, 441 
Ulugh Khan (prince), 487 
Umair ibn Al^imar, 66 
Umaiyads (see Umayyads), 69 
Umapati, poet; composed the Bhuvano4vara 
inscription of Nfsimha, 484 
Umapati (see Umapatidhara), 376 
Umftpatidbara, author of the Deopara pra^as- 
ti of Vijayasens, 268, 260, 361, 362 
’Umar, Sumra prince, 33 
’Umar (Calipb), 6 

’Umar and al-Na^r, coin of, 13, fn.5 
’Umar ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (Caliph), 8 
’Umarkot, named after ‘Umar Surnra, 34 
’Umars (subdivision of the Paramaraa), 31 
’Umar Sumra, Sumra prince; founded 
‘Umarkot, 84 
Umara-Sumra, 31 

Uraavarman, Varman king of Simhapura, 
334 

‘Umayya, Caliphs of the house of, 23 
Umbarala-Pat^a/d, 627 
Ummayids (see Ummayyads), 18 fn.2 
Umadrau (or Amardan), capital of Jajnagar, 
491 fn. 4 

Uua grants of Balavarman and Avani- 
varman, xxxvii 

Unar, Samma ; settled in Sind from Cutch 
kills Armll the last Sumra, 34, 10 
Und, 61, 71, 80 
Unavisa-Patta/a, 637 
Undikava^ika grant of Abhimanyu, 565 
‘Unitarians of Jiultan and Hindustan,’ 36 
United Provinces (of Agra and Oudb), 
XXXV, xxxvii, xxxviii, 606, 185 
Unmattavanti, king of Kashmir, 127, 129 



Unmatla-Simha or Kesarin), Orissa king, 
417, 418, 420, 421 
U. P. (of Agra and Oudb), 275 
Upendra (Vi?pu), 246 

Ura4a (mod. Hazara), district, 75, 109, 112, 
119, 122, 141, 144. 145 
Urvai^i, wife of the Pururavas, 332 
Usamah, children of, 28 
Usamah ibn Lawi ibn Ohalib, 14 
‘Ushari (also spelt ’Ashari), 21 
Uskur (ancient Hu§kapura), 124 
Utakhapda (mod. Und), 61 
‘Utbi, author of Kitab-i-Yamini, 25, 26, 27 
fn. 2. 82, 84, 85, 86, 87, 88, 91. 92, 93, 
97. 98, 137, 597, 599 , 600, 601, 602, 607. 
608 

‘U]^mau (Caliph), 6 

Utkarsa, son of Kala4a: becomes king of 
Lo'harft, 142,144 ; king of Kashmir, 146, 
147, 162 

Utkala, 291, 841, 345,392 fn.l, 405,422,460, 
464, 478, 479 
Utkala-de^a, 622, 631 
Utkala.Vi?aya. 483, 484 
Utkoca (bribe), 634 
U-tO'kia-han-oh’a (U|;akbap4a), 61 
Utpalas, 74, 76, 76, 77. 113,114, 117 
Utpala, companion of Damara Tikka, 168 
Uthman (Caliph), 66 
Uttamaraja, ruler of Ka^^hava^a, 144 
Uttara (mod. Uttar), 109 
Uttara-Khapda, 427, 428, 434 
Uttara-Khapda-Kalabho, 495 
Uttara-Ko^ala, 508, 610 
Uttara-La^a, 319 
UttarSpaths, xxxv, 295 
Uttara-Radha, 333 

Uttara-Radha-mandafa, 320 fn.l, 367 
Uttara-Tosall, 413, 415 
Uttaravalli>Pi^o|/c, 409 
Uttira-ladam, 318 
Uzain, 9 
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Vaga<}I, 342, 364 

Vagl^vara Kirti, contemporary of Atl4a, 197 
Vagi^varl (goddess), 306 
Vaidumba family, 454, 467 fn.l 
Vaidya, 325, 328 

Vaidyadeva, minister of Kumarapala, Pala 
king of Bengal and Bibar and king of 
Kamarupa, 266, 257, 268, aU, 350 
Vaikup^ha, 513, 615 
Vairagarh (C.P.), 531 
Vaiiall (mod. Basarh), 210 
Vaispava, 117, 484 
Vai4ya, caste, 650, 661 
Vajasaneyaka Brahman, 252, 253 
Vajaiihhaccbasa^hi-PattaZd, 637 
Vaji-vaidya, 325 

Vajradarnan, Kacchapoghala prince, 694 
Vajradatta, king of Kamarupa, 237, 239, 
244, 246, 252, 264 
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.Vajradeva, Indian savant, 197 
yajrahasta I, Ganga prince of Kalifega, 452, 
463 

Vajrahasta II, Gafiga king of Kaliftga, 453 
yajrabaBfca III (sometimes designated Vajra- 
hasta I), 464, 455, 466 

Vajrahasta IV, Gadga king of Kaliiiga, 463 
Vajrahasta (V), Oahga king of Kalifiga, 449, 
453, 454, 456, 456, 467, 468, 459, 464 
Vajrasana (Buddha), 296 
Vajravarman, Varman chief, 332, 335 
Vakatakas, xxxiii, xxxiv 
yakpala, younger brother of Dharmapala, 
288, 291, 297, 299 
Vakpatiraja, poet, 276 
Vakpatiraja, Paramara king, 694 
Vakraftghri (Samgrama deva), 129 
Valanra-Pat^a/d, 526 

iValabhl, xxxv, 10; its destruction, 10 fn.2 
y(B)alavarma, chief of Vy4ghratati- 
294 

yallabhadeva, author of Suhhdsitdvall, 116 
fn.l 

yallabhadeva (also called ^rl-Vallabha), 
king of KEmarupa, 259, 260, 368, 368 
yallabharaja, Ghhikora king of Pi^bi, 339, 
528 

Vallabharaja, hinida of the Rastrakutas of 
the Deccan (Manyakheta), 577 
Vallamapdala, 9 fn.2 

Vall&pura (mod. Ballavar); situated in the 
lower hills to the east of Jammu, 107, 
141, 144, 102, 167, 172 
Valmiki, 849 

Vamadova, king of Nepal (Tli&kuri of 
Patan), 202 
V&maraiSi, 314 
Vamkanai-Pott«/d, 611 
Vfimake^varimata-tippana, MS. of, 219 
V&mana, officer of Eala^a, 144 
Vamana, roguish son of Jisijiu, 130 
Vamapcjapati (Bamra?), 107, 407 fn.4 
Vam^adhara, river, 457, 457 fn.2 
Vaihsapotak&-5ho(3fa, 592 
Vaib^avalls (of Nepal), 186, 187, 188, 189, 
193, 194, 195, 196, 198, 200, 201, 203, 
203, 207, 20S, 20), 211, 213, 214, 215, 
216, 218, 219, 222 
Vaih^avalis (of Assam), 265 
Vapadeva (— Vuinadeva?) son of hhundtha 
Sri-Va6odeva, 202 

Vanamala, king of Kamsrupa, 238, 239, 211, 
242, 243, 244, 245, 240, 247, 248 
Vanapiitij Commauder-in-chief of RajaiAja I, 
469, 460 

Yahga, 227, 271, 272, 277, 286, 301, 326, 333, 
335, 350, 364. 379, 381, 402, 405 
Vahgaja-Brabiuan, 382 
Va6gala-dei§a, 318, 319, 321, 324 
Vangapati (Palas), 272, 286 
Vangavan grant of Govindacandra, 527 
Vaijik, 346, 426. 487, 443 
Vanika-kula, 304 
Vindhyas, 291 
yanjulvaka, 429, 130, 436 


Vantideva, son of Paramap.uka, king of 
Kashmir, 174 
Vantipor, 116 

Vappagho^avata inscription of Jayanaga, 
273 

Vapyata (Bappata?), father of Gopala I, 282, 
283 

Vairocana Papdita, teacher at Vikrama^ila 
vihara, 197 

Varada-khapda-visaya, 418 
yard.ba, a title of the Kamarupa ruler Batna~ 
pala, 253 

Varahaksetra, in Kashmir, 131 
Varahamula (mod. Baramula), 109,118 
Varaha-vartani, 468, 468 fn.l, 4(i2, 466 
Varamtol (near Katmandu) inscription of, 207 
Varana (banks of river Gomal and Bannu 
district), 61 

Varapa, river, 609 fa.5, 611 
Varapasi, 314, 516, 517, 518, 519, 621, 522, 
623, 524, 625, 526, 527, 629, 633, 536, 537, 
538. 640 

Varanaai-Kataka (also spelt Varanasi- 
Kataka), 491 fn.4, 496 
Varapasi-visaya, 579, 581, 684 
Vardhamaua (Wadhwan in Kathiawar), 286, 
683 

Vardhamana-bkttkti, 320 fn.l, 367, 370 
Vardhana, imprisoned by Vijayasena, 369, 
361 

Varedya (Varendra ?), 377 
Varendra, 291 fn. 1, 362, 364 
Varendra.mapdala, 420 
Varendrl, 255, 267, 289, 305, 337, 340, 347, 
858, 365. 378, 436. 480 
Vdrgulika, 431 

Varmans, of East Bengal j their inscriptions. 
256, 320, 331ff., 344,345; Genealogical 
tables, 386 

Varpamana, ruler of Magadba, 349 
Varmat^iva, Saiva ascetic of Apahilap&tHka, 
563 

Varpilsrama, 288, 416 
Varpata, 129 

Vartnla (see Bbartula), 141, 162 
Varupa, 291 

Vftsanta-devi, queen of Govindacandra, 632 
Vasantalekha, queen of .Har^a, 100,155 
Vasantapala, younger brother of Stbirapula, 
314 

Vasistba, Sage ; protects Virabhadra, ances¬ 
tor of the Bhafijas, 427 
Va6istha(?)ghat(a on the Jumna, 584 
Vftstavya (Kayastha) family, 616, 518, 541 
Vftsudeva, Ka?fipa king, 56, 62 
Vheudeva (god), 325, 509, 521 
Vasudova-Khapda-Vifaya, 430 
Vasiidhara, 628 
Vftsuki, NSga, 196 
Vasumati (Barth), 240 
Vasumati (?), queen of Rayftrideva, 259 
Vasu, N. N ., &2 
Vatffpi, xxxiv 
Vata-Yak^inl, goddess, 586 
Vfftika, cf land, 485 
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Vitasttt, 176 

Va^sa (Siva), 328 

Vatsa 1, Gurjara-Prafeiliara prince, 677, 691 
Vatsa II, Garjara-Pratihara prince (?), 691, 
692 

Vatsa, kingdom, xxxii 

Vatsarflja, Gurjara-Pratihara, king of A^vanti, 
285, 286, 287 

Vatudasa, father of Srfdharad&sa, 376’ 
Vavana*pat/a/d, 500. 

Vayiragah (Wairagarh), 470 fn.3 
Vaztr, 62, 63, 72 
Vedas, 271, 296, 366, 367 
Vede^vara-gha^ta (Benares), 524 
Veldvittai?), named Jayasimba, 122 
Velavitta, Mandaleia of Ya^askara, 128 
Vehgi, 460, 487 
Veftgi*na(}a, 450 

Veraval inscription (V.S. 1442), 666 
Venus, 88 
Vepura-Vi^aya, 457 
Vibhramarka, 96 
Vicitravirya, prince, 410, 411 
Vidagdharaja, Hastikup^i* 

660 

Vidarbha (in Assam), 264 
Viddasiha, de facto ruler of Daradde4a, 
172 

Videha, 272 
Videhas. 271 

Vidyadhara, author of Ekavali, 481 fn.3 
Vidyadhara, Sahi, Dard ruler, 101 fn J 
Vidyadhara, Candella kiug, 603, 604, 607, 
608 

Vidyadhara, Candella king, 601 
VidyadharabhaBjadeva, Amoghakalasa (Bhanja 
^ king), 426, 428 

VidyadharabbaQja, sou of Silabbafiju, 
436 

Vidyapabi, poet, lived in the court of Siva- 
siihha, 217 fn.3 

Vidyapati (see Bilhaija), 7, 14, 147 
Vidyavali of Aghora, MS. of, 212 
Vigo-gad, 32 

Vigrahapala, Basirakula of Kanauj, 653 
Vigrahapala (I),’aftfl.s Siirapala (I), 279, 2*.>7, 
298, 29<J, 300, 303, 330 

Vigrahapala II, Pala king of Bengal and 
Bihar, 279, 280, 307, 308, 309, 310, 312, 
315,329 , 

Vigrahapala Til, Pala* king ol Bengal and 
Bihar, 257, 281, 327, 328, >29 , 330, 336, 
337.347,348, 605 

Vigraharaja, Cahamana of SakambhaYi, 
595 

Vigraharaja, half-brother of Jayasiiiiha, 
172 

Vigraharaja, Lohara prince, nephew of Bidda, 
134, 135,138 

Vigrahaatambha, king of Kamarupa, 239, 
241, 252 

62, 63, 133,198, B)9, 201. 207, 236, 
m, 303, 326, 628 
Vijabror, 143,177 
Vijaya (^Arjuna), 680 




Vijaya, king of Kamarupa, 239, 247 
Vijayabaliu, king of Ceylon, 834 
Vijayacandra, Gahadavala king (also called 
Vijayapala), 244,369, 632, 633, 634, 686, 
636 

Vijay&ditya, Eastern Calukva king, 4()0 
Vijayakamadeva, Nayakob Thakuri, 20*9 
Vijayakar^ia, Raijaka, 645, 646 
Vijayak§etra, 167,170 

Vijayamalla, step-brother of Utkar^a, 146, 
147, 148, 149 

Vijayamalla, Kumdra^ son of Raijamalla, 
226 

Vijayanagara, 491 

Vijayapaladeva, Gurjara-Pratihara prince, 
83fn.2, 692, 693, 698, 609 
Vijayapura, capital of Lak^ma^iasena, 361, 
374 , 376 

Vijayaraja of Nidrabala, 341, 344, 358 
Vijaya Raya (same as l^ejy Bay and Bijay 
Bay), 87 fn.S 

Vijayasena, Sena king of Bengal, 205 , 266, 
258, 269, 260, 3-20, 821, 344, 346, 316, 353, 
354, 368, 369, 3<)0, 362, 368, 364, 375, 379, 
541, 630 

Vijaye^vara (mod. Vijabror) tirtha, 143, 106, 
176 

Viieh-kob, 32 
Vijfianln, 403, 404, 407 
Vikramadeva, king of Kepal, 196 
Vikramaditya {hiruda of Gadgeyadeva), 504 
Vikramaditya, binida of Mahdnrpati Kalaha- 
stambha, 438, 440, 443 

Vikramaditya VI, Oajukya king of Kalya^ia, 
203,204,250,251,331,356 
VikramSnkadevacarita of Bilhat?a, 139, 141, 
251 . 

Vikramapura, 322, 333, 33<1, 337, 358, 363, 
354, 366, 375, 377, 378 

Vikramapura-bbaga (of Vahga), 379, 380, 
381 

Vikramarjuna-vijaya (or Pampa.Bliarata), 
of Pampa, 680 

Vikramaraja, ruler of Bivla-Valabhi, 341, 342 
ViUramarka, Capa prince, 683 
Vikramasena, Rdjputra of Nepal, 18H fii.3 
VikramaiUa, monastery of; built by Dliar- 
mapala, 197, 198, 288, 306, 326 
Vikrama6ila-deva-vihara, 806 
Vikramasiiiiha, Kacchapagbata prince, 603 
VijfianavatT, queen of Mabii-Bhuiavaruian, 
237 

VilasadevI, Sura princess and queen of Vija- 
yasena; mother of Ballalasena, 321 , 368, 
* 863, 367 

Vila(?)aapura, on the BhSgTratbf, 312 
Vimaladitya, Eastern Cajukya, 450 
Vinayaditya, Ganga king of Kalidga, 453 
Vinayakapala I (af*(W Mabipala I), Gurjafa- 
Pratibara emperor, 672,673, 674, 575,676, 
681. 682, 684, 686, 690 

Vinayakapala (II, Gurjara-Pratihara prince?), 

^ xxxvii, 673, 674, 690, 692, 693 
Vinayamahadevi, Vaidumba queen of Kamar- 
t;iava V, 454 
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Vindhyas, 10, 73, 276, 277, 287, 290 
Viodbye^vara, title of the ^aila J^nvardhana, 
277’ 

Vimt;apura (mod. BinVa in Sonpur State, 
Oriesa),401, 402, 403 
Vira, enemy of Vijayasena (Virginia), 268, 
359, 361 

Virabaliu, king of Kamarupa, 24G 
Virabhanja I, 4-31, 435 

Vlrabhanja II, Yuvardja of Jayabhanja, 
435 

Virabhadra, ancestor of the Bbaujas, 427, 434 
Vira-Bbanudeva (see Bbanudeva I), 482 
Viradatta, Vtijasaneyaka Brahman, 252 
Viragu^a, ruler of Kotatavi, 341 
Vira-Bajendra, Cola king, 460 
VSranaka, 119 

Virasena, ancestor of the Senas, 354, 365, 
362. 378 

Virasimhs, Gaiiga king, 452 
Vira6rl, queen of Jatavarman and probably 
daughter of Lak^mi-Karjpia, 25G, 332, 334, 
1136 

Virata (Berar), 819 
Virocana, Ganga king, 451, 452 
ViiSala, house for the habitation of Brahmans 
and cows, 176 

Visaladova, Ckhamana of Sakambhari, 635. 
Vi4oka, river, 167 

Vi^aya, xxxvii, 247, 252, 256,289,294, 290, 
300, 812, 318, 319, 346, 361, 363, 426, 427, 
428, 429, 430. 431, 432, 434, 135, 439, 441, 
442, 444, 446 , 446 , 449, 458, 156 , 457, 
458,459, 461, 463, 466, 483, 484, 490, 
496, 524, 679, 581, 584, 600 
Vii^akhadatta, xxxv 
Viavamitra, gotra of. 257 
Viijinu (god), 6 fn., 78, 115, 133,154, 166, 285, 
288, 302. 325, 387, 485, 495, 568, 591 
Vittgu, a Saiva teacher, 476 
Vi^nu-cakra, 831 
Vi^pudharma. MS. of, 200 
Vi^oupada temple, Gaya, 299 
Vifliju Parana, 235 
Visj^i, 193 

Vi^varupa, nrpa of Gaya (?), 348 
Vi^varupasena, Sena prince of Bengal, 354, 
365, 367, 368, 376, 379, 380, 381, 382 
Vi^veivara-kijetra (Ka6i), 368 
Vilaeta (Jhelum), 97. 107, 108, 109, 111, 113, 
116, 117, 118, 125, 133, 167, 177 
Mtola river, near Parfidtsa, 165 
Vizagapatam, 8 grants of Anantavarma 
Co(Jagaiiga, 449, 461, 454, 459, 460, 461-62, 
463. 466-67 
Vo(Ja-Vif?aya, 431 

Vodamayiita (mod. Budaun), town, 652, 552 
fn.5, 563 
Vogel, Dr., Ill 

Vrhadvatu, ancestral home of Sandhyukara 
Nandi, 349 

Vrsabha^ankara*nS^a, 367, 377 
Vr§adlivaja, Gabga» king, 452 
Vubbytidaya-Vi^aytt, 415 
Vuppadeva, king of Kashmir, 174 



Vyaghra-nadi (niod. Bagh river), 437,437 fn. 
Vyagbratati (-maiidala ?), 377 
Vyaghratatl'Wan^flZa (Vagadi?), 289, 294 


W 

Wadhwan, in Kathiawar, 285 
Wageh-Kot, 32 fn.3 
Waihand, town of, 80 
Wahind (Und) river, (Indus), 92 
Wairagarh (in C. P.), 470 
Waki, 66 

Wakla, chief of 81 wi, 37 

WaJu 37 fn. 2, 67, 68, 68 fn.l, 79 

Walid (Caliph), 69 

Waltb (compact), 66 

Wamund ( — Wahind), river, 92 fn.l 

Wang Hinen-t*se, Chinese envoy, 238 

Wani grant of Govinda III, 286 

WariHh, 37 

Wazirabad, 89 

Wei Dynasty, 58 

Weil Gustav, 13 fa.2 

Wei-lio, 66 

Wright, D., 186. 200, 208, 212, 216, 216, 222 

Winder, W., 259 

Wu-Cha (Udra), 414, 415 

Wular Lake, 110, 116 

Wu.t*u (-Uijra), 113 


Y 

Yadava Jaitugi, 204 
Y&davaa of Singhapura, 333 
Yadu, mythical king, 332 
Yabsaka, poet, 176 
Yajuopavitas, 120 
YajfiaseDa, 196 

Yajfiavatl, queen of Ganapati, 237 
Yajarvedi Brahman, 247, 254 
Yaksadhara (mod. Dyaragui), 117 
Yak^amalla, king, of Nepal, 225, 226, 227, 
228 

Yak^apala, according to Taranatha, a son of 
Eamapala, 847 

Y'aksapala, of a Gaya inscription, 348 
Yamagartta-tnan<#ala, 419, 420 
Y^amini Dynasty of Ghazni and Lahore, 25, 
26, 29, 83 fn.2, 72, 78, 84, 90. 98, 136, 
324, 642, 664, 696, 636, 642, 690, 697, 607, 
Yamin ud-Daulah (Mahniud of Ghazni), 604, 
606, 607 

Yamuna (in U. P.), xxxvi, 112, 276, 287, 
300, 613, 580, 581 
Yamunft (in Bengal), 362, 375 
Ya*qubi, 66 fn.3 

Ya'qub ibn Layth al-^affar, 14, 61, 70, 79 
Ya'qaub Sh&h (Chakk Dynasty), 180 
Yarkhun, river, 107 

YaiSabhafija Jagadekamalla (son of Raya- 
bhafiia), 431 





INDEX 


Kama, Kalacuri king of Tripurl, 608, 
619, 630, 635 

Ya^aljpala, Gurjara-Pratih&ra, prince, 604, 
609, CIO 
Yasin, 73 

Ya^askara, king of Kashmir, 128 
Ya^obhita, gailodbbava king, 444, 445, 446 
Ya^odeva (^Grags-pa-mtha-yas ?), 200 fn.l 
Ya6odeva, Bhundtha, father, of Vapadeva 

(*«Vamadeva?), 202 

Yafiodevi, queen of Hemantasena, 868 
Ya^odhara, Brahman Commander-in-Chief 
of Abhimanyu, 78, 132 

Yai^odharman {Janendra of Mandasor, 632- 
33 A.D.)» 69 

Ya^ovarman, Candella King, 307, 502, 573, 
682 

Ya^ovarman, ruler of Kanauj, 276, 277, 287, 
669 

Yai^ovigraha, ancestor of the Gahada^alas, 
606, 630, 531, 686 
Yatra, 196, 202 

Yauvana^ri, daughter of Laksmi-Karna, 
queen of Vigrahapala III, 330, 335 
Y^ava-bhiimi (Java), 293 
Yavana (Greeks), xxxiii; (Muslims) 173, 285; 

382, 478, 479, 480, 481 fn.3 
Yayati, mythical king, 332, 451 
Yayati, see Maha^ivagupta (SomavamiSi of 
Kosala), 394, 410 

Yayatinagara, 404,464 fn.2, 406, 407 
Yazid ibu Ziyad, 67 
Ye-tha (Ephthaiites), 59 
Yogadeva, Saciva of Vigrahapala IIT, 257, 
847 

Yogasvamin, god, 588 
YoginI Tantra, 236 
Yojuna, 116, 235 



Yuan Chwang, Chinese pilgrini, xxxviii, 

1, 8, 5 fu. 6, 60, 61, 71. 112, 119 fQ.2, ‘ 
J87, 190, 286, 240, 274, 338, 413 
Yuddhasura (see Nandaraja), 567 
Yueh-Chi'(also spelt Yiie-ci) 68, 69,61,63; 

Great, 56, 68; Little, 68, 62 
Yuddhavtra, a tale in Puru^aparik^a, 205 
fn.l 

Yudhisthira, Pai;icjava king, 298 
Y'ung-io, Chinese emperor, 219 
Y“unnan, 309 

Yupa inscription of king Mulavarman, from 
Koete (Borneo), 293 fh.3, 

Yuvaraja, 117, 117 fn.4, 207, 214, 225, 244., 
269, 290, 294, 296, 486, 447, 523,-682, 633, 
684 

Yuvarajadeva II, Kalacuri of C. P. (Tripuri), 
695 


Z 

Zabul (also called Zabulistau), 66 
Zabulistan (also called Zabul), 69, 60, 66, 
67, 09, 79; the area indicated, 66 fn. 
Zambaur, 8 fn,6 
Zara Lake, 66 
Zaranj, 65,. 66, 67, 70 
Zayd ibn ‘Abd Ullah, 67 
Zirat, 78 

Ziyad, Governor of ‘Mq, 7, 07 
Ziya ud-DXn Baram (Historian), 487 
Zojl-Ls, pass, 110, 178 
Zubuir, 67 

Zunbil (see Batbll), 66 

Ziir (also written az-Zur) monntain of 66; 

image of, 71 
ZuUs, 12 




CORRIGENDA 


p. 

1 . 1 . 

7 

from foot: for MukaddasI 

read 

F 

3. fn. 4 

for Postands 


P 

7,1. 

9 

,. Ziyad 

>) 

P. 

8, 1. 

17 

,, Sulayman 

>» 

P 

9. 1. 

16 

,, Avani Jana^raya 

>1 

i' 

9. fn. 2 

,, can Bailaman be... 

>» 

T 

13. . 

. 6 

„ N8§ar 

,, 


14, 1. 15 
14, fn. 2 

,, ...a QuraUite, and the .. 

,, Dhahb 

1 > 


14, . 

f. 8 

„ Akdlim 

>> 


25, 1. 

14 

,, appears 

1 > 

p! 

26, 1. 

6 

from foot : for Mal&l/ida 



Posfcans. 

Ziyad. 

Sul ay man. 

Avanijana^raya. 

that Bailaman may be... 

Nrt^r 

a Quraishite, and of the. 
Dhahab* 

appear. 

Mulal.iida. 


P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


30, 

43, 

47. 

49, 


MTr Ma‘^um. 
Mu^^ammad. 
1611 A.D. 


P. 49, 


f n. 4 > > * ’ , - - 

I. 8 (and pages following) for Mir Ma ?iinu 

K 6 for Maljmud loii a i' 

1; 8^10 : afteJ a5)^;eacf (tSa) Musa i. Yalria ShJ.H (832) »• 

217 A H (832 A.D ) read ‘Amrao i. Musa 221 A.H. (.» ie A.u.) 

1. 6 from foot : for ^2 to 366 A H.-942-976 
960 A D. 



Musa 


MUsa A.ri. voiu , 

read c. 332 to 349 A.H.=*o. 943 to 


P. 

P. 

P. 

E. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

e. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 


65 , 

57, 

58, 
61, 
62, 
62, 
61, 

65, 

66 , 

87, 

111 , 

113, 

118, 

121 , 

127, 

127, 

130, 

135 , 

154, 

180, 

188, 

193. 

208, 

216, 

231, 


read 


251, 

257, 

261, 

205, 

268, 

272, 

276, 

284, 

285, 


1. 4 for l^ehistum 

1. 10 ,, the 8iva 

1. 1 ,, ^lihanuedhis 

1. 19 ,, Epthalitea 
1. 1 ,, the Siva 

1. 11 ,, Turks were 
1. 14 ,, they succeeded 
1. 4 ,, Ibu 

1. 6 ,, numbers 

1. 19 ,, west bank 
1. 6 ,, Parbal 

1. 21 „ A D. 855*56 to 833 

1. 18 ,, Darbavabhisara 

1. 2 ,, serious taxation 

1. 3 ,, Bvapaki 

I. 26 ,, of bis cruel 

II. 3-4 ,, Parvate4vara 

1. 8 from foot : for To^i 

17 for Advantipura 
1, place ‘and’ before ‘Allesvara. 

6 for marks 
11 ,, Kal*pa-4an 
4- . vear 261 (1141 A.D.) 

ns. ■»"««• : l~ 

1. 17 „ bhuvi “ 

1. 1 ,, Bakht yar 
1. 16 ,, Karnanl 
fn. 1 ,, establised 
1. 6 ,, Suinba 
1. 12 JTvitagupta 
1. 20 ,, jaladhe 

1 7 from foot : for Vordhamana 


Behistun (Bahistan). 
pod Siva. 

§dhdnv^ahi$. 
Ephthalitea. 
god Siva 
Turks who were, 
it succeeded, 
ibn 

number, 
left bank. 

Marbal. 

A.D. 865-66—883. 

Darvibbisara. 

serious form of taxation. 

Svapaki. 

at his cruel. 

Parvagupte4vara. 

TausT. 

Avantipura. 

mark. 

Ral-pa-can. 
year 254 (1134 A.D.). 
on the piu:t of. 


1. 23 


bhuvi. 
Bakht-yar. 
Karranl. 
established- 
Buhma. 

Jivitagupta II. 
jaladher. ^ 
Vardhamana. 





P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P* 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

P. 

Pv 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 

p. 


P. 

P. 

P. 

P, 

P. 

P. 

P. 


i‘90, 

307, 

3^1, 
338, 
841. 
351, 
360, 
3a4, 
887, 
418, 
42(1, 
423. 
4213. 
432. 
461,; 
466, 
4 60, 
472, 

476, 

477, 

478, 
483, 
601. 


666 , 

667, 

678, 

696, 

697, 
COD, 
004, 
633, 
642, 




GORRTGENDA 

I. 2 from foot :/or 29bh 

II. 19-20 reaJ inscription of Dha'n’ga InforrnsMiis. 

the king of Gapda ........ 

fn. 4/or, Gpbipdai[?aiidra * 

1. 3 ,, Sahodara 

I. 2 from foot:/dr Ko6ala*nadu . 

1 . 7 ,, „ „ BhSttapytra , 

1.10/or Varupa andt . 

,, Vakpftla 

Akga. . . * 

1. 7 from foot t for 18lh ^ , , * ' ‘ 

after Parania-Vai^^avi ornit hyphen. 

I. I /or The Bhafijas 
I. 8 from foot ; /or fact that none 
1 . .2 ^ 
I. 5 Ur Avanti ’ - ' 

h 2n/0r(x-f,44-f34*85'+84-^ + 3+ 

I. 13„ ‘Kimidi Kosala ' • ’ - 

1. 3 ,, Chandralckha 

K 7 Bhlioall , ‘ - ■ 

I. 14 ,, Ana6gabhuna in 

1. 6 from foot r/or sister 

fn. 8, I. 2. omit AnatJtavurman. , 

/or KarriaVinava Vl ' 

), Madlm-KSniftr^aviL V 
,, Auijiihhabhfu'ja Jl!, . 

Anaugahhjina III 



read 39th. 

../.the Candella Yin^ovarmap de 

read Govlndacandra. 

,, anuja, * 

, ,, KoSalai nadii. , 

,, Bha^t^pntra. 

,, Varapa and 

,, VakpdUi- . 

yf. Ahga. 

•,. I87th/ 4 

,, (3) The Bhafijas. ' / 

,, fact that almost none. / 

,, ;(B. M. . ' ; 

4Ananta.' 

,, (x + 44 + 3 + 36 + 3 f 1^6 +* J k 

' liiriii4U Kosala. ^ 

,, CandralekbS. • ' ■ - 

„ Bhiitia l. . , ’ : 

,, Anafigabhirna IB V 

,, (fau^^hter. ’ ' - 


Katnilrpava V. « 

Mudhn-Krtihftr^a va VI. 
AniysipkabhimH 1; 
AhaAgabhIma n. - ‘ 




orOit the vertical line abdVe^ ‘ Chilekora ’ and udd one above ‘ 8ahkaradevl.’ 
for Balaprasftda (c 880-10^)0;^A.I>.) read*B^ldp^usS.cla (0.JJ)804000;A.D.^) 


fOk 1, I. 1 for 3rd Century A.D. 
If. 2 and 4,^ Kar^a ‘ 

I, 6 fabijdt,’ " 

,fn. ff(ibthJi.s-?ii/ar 

1. 2 on ;donb‘t ‘ ^ 

Jlvrtagqpta 111 
1, 7 Maii§unib ’ 


read 3rd Century A.H. 
T/ak^ml-Kaina. 
Tdbaqit, 

Habib us-siyar. 
ri6 doubt. 
Olvitapipta 11. 
Man^urah. 
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